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In his introduction to New Testament textual criticism, Eberhard Nestle stated a 
desideratum, later repeated by Bruce Metzger, for a collection, arranged according to 
time and locality, of all passages in which the church fathers appeal to New Testament 
manuscript evidence. Nestle began this project with a list of references; Metzger 
continued the work by examining the explicit references to variants by Origen and 
Jerome and expanding Nestle's list. This dissertation picks up where Metzger left off, 
expanding and evaluating the list. The purpose is to contribute to patristics and New 
Testament textual criticism in two ways: first, by providing a helpful catalogue of 
patristic texts that refer to variant readings; and second, by analyzing the collected data 
with a focus on the text-critical criteria used by the fathers. 

The dissertation begins by considering the social and historical backdrop of the 
early church, especially textual scholarship in antiquity and its patristic application to the 
Old Testament. The explicit references to variants are then examined, first by individual 


father (organized by Greek and Latin), then by variant (for the variants discussed by 


Amy M. Donaldson 


multiple authors). This information is then summarized in terms of literary genres in 
which the references occur and the criteria used to evaluate the variants. After a general 
assessment of New Testament textual scholarship by the early church (including 
recensional and scribal activity), patristic textual criticism is compared to modern 
practice to assess to what extent the church fathers engaged in textual criticism and what 
insights we can gain from them today. 

The second volume contains the catalogue of explicit references to variants (each 
entry includes the variants and their textual evidence in modern critical editions, the 
Greek or Latin excerpt and English translation, and a brief discussion of the context). 
Passages that discuss textual problems but are not explicit references to variants are 
collected separately. In an appendix, the lists by Nestle and Metzger are compared 
alongside the list of texts in the catalogue, followed by another appendix on Bede, and a 
third appendix containing a brief biography and bibliography for each father cited in the 


catalogue. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


At the turn of the 20" century, Eberhard Nestle noted in his introduction to New 
Testament textual criticism that, in spite of the difficulties inherent in working with 
patristic evidence, “a systematic examination of the Patristic quotations remains one of 
the most important tasks for the textual criticism on the N. T.” One of the two major 
projects he envisioned to further this goal was “a collection, arranged according to time 
and locality, of all the passages in which the Fathers appeal to dvttypaga.”! Over sixty 
years later, Bruce Metzger rearticulated the same desideratum, “that a collection of 
testimonia patristica, arranged according to time and locality, be made of all those 
passages in which the Fathers appeal to manuscripts current in their own day." Like 
Nestle, Metzger's hope was that the assembly of such evidence would provide concrete 
text-critical data, unlike the more elusive biblical citations among the fathers, especially 
pertaining to “the accurate localizing and the precise dating of the emergence and 


circulation of variant readings.” 


! E. Nestle, Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament (trans. W. Edie; 
1901; repr. Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2001), 154; German edition: Einführung in das griechische Neue 
Testament (2"* ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1899). The second undertaking Nestle desired 
to see was “a collection of all the passages in the biographies of the Saints where mention is made of the 
writing of Biblical manuscripts" (Introduction, 154). 


? B. M. Metzger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New 
Testament Manuscripts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies: In Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J. N. 
Birdsall and R. W. Thomson; New York: Herder, 1963), 95. While Nestle and Metzger were primarily 
concerned with the Greek and Latin fathers, S. P. Brock has expanded the call to include Syriac sources 
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The foundation for such a project was laid by Nestle in an appendix listing those 
references known to him.? A generation later, Frank Pack made initial inroads into this 
topic by exploring the textual scholarship of Origen," and then Metzger took up Nestle's 
baton by examining the variants discussed by Origen and Jerome and expanding Nestle's 
list? However, a comprehensive treatment of these explicit references has yet to be 
undertaken. The intent of this dissertation, therefore, is to contribute to this area of need 
in NT textual criticism in two ways: first, by providing a helpful database for future 
study; and second, by analyzing the collected data with a focus on the text-critical criteria 
used by the fathers. The result is a catalogue of texts, in line with Nestle's and Metzger's 
original vision, and an evaluation of what type of scholarship the early church fathers 


were doing on the NT text. 


(“The Use of the Syriac Fathers," in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on 
the Status Quaestionis [SD 46; ed. B. D. Ehrman and M. W. Holmes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995], 233; 
cf. also T. Baarda, “Dionysios bar Salibi and the Text of Luke 1.35," Vigiliae Christianae 17 [1963]: 229). 
Incidentally, in researching Bede for Appendix B, I also ran across the following comment (in the context 
of the backgrounds to text criticism during the Middle Ages): “As far as I am aware, no one has yet 
systematically studied the references to textual problems strewn throughout the corpus of patristic 

writings. . ." (P. Meyvaert, “Bede the Scholar,” in Famulus Christi: Essays in the Commemoration of the 
Thirteenth Centenary of the Birth of the Venerable Bede [ed. G. Bonner; London: SPCK, 1976], 48). 


Nestle, Introduction, 340-42. See also Appendix A, below. 


^ F, Pack, “The Methodology of Origen as a Textual Critic in Arriving at the Text of the New 
Testament" (Ph.D. diss., University of Southern California, 1948); idem, “Origen’s Evaluation of Textual 
Variants in the Greek Bible," Restoration Quarterly 4 (1960): 139-46. 


? Metzger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen"; idem, “The Practice of Textual Criticism 
Among the Church Fathers” StPatr 12 (1975): 340-49; idem, “St. Jerome's Explicit References to Variant 
Readings in Manuscripts of the New Testament," in Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament 
Presented to Matthew Black (ed. E. Best and R. McL. Wilson; New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1979), 179-90. The latter article includes an addendum with the expanded version of the list from Nestle's 
appendix (see Appendix A, below). 


1. Patristic Evidence in New Testament Textual Criticism 

Nestle’s call for a systematic evaluation of the patristic evidence is one that has 
been taken seriously by text critics, but with acknowledgment of both the value and the 
challenges of this material. In the quest to reconstruct the earliest attainable text of the 
NT, there are three main sources of evidence: the manuscripts, the versions, and the 
church fathers. The MS evidence is the most straightforward of the three, but its main 
limitation is the age and provenance of the extant material due to the accidents of history. 
The versions and fathers, on the other hand, can fill in some of the gaps left by the MSS, 
but both carry inherent difficulties. These complications have placed this evidence in a 
secondary or tertiary position to the MS data that dominate the modern critical editions, 
yet scholars continue to recognize the value of these resources. The importance of the 
patristic material, in particular, emerges repeatedly in the scholarly debate over the text 
(see further below), and as a result of this attention, resources for this evidence continue 
to improve. However, much work still remains to be done with the patristic evidence to 
allow it to attain its full potential in the practice of NT textual criticism. 

One common use of the patristic evidence has been in the apparatuses of critical 
NT texts, beginning with the earliest editions. While Erasmus acknowledged the value of 
patristic material, it was the Complutensian Polyglot that first made minimal use of such 
evidence. Over the centuries, this material became more prominent but was used only 


sporadically until the first systematic study was attempted by J. J. Griesbach in the 18" 


* B. M. Metzger provides a helpful summary of the development of the patristic material in critical 
editions (“Patristic Evidence and the Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” NTS 18 [1972]: 380-84). 
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century.” By the time of the major projects in the 20" century (Nestle-Aland, United 
Bible Societies, Editio Critica Maior, International Greek New Testament Project), the 
patristic material was a mainstay, but the apparatuses typically cite the name of the author 
with no indication of the source for the reference and little or no discernment among the 
type or quality of the evidence. 

Along with this lack of discernment, the need to identify how closely an author 
cites from the text and determine how the citations may have been altered by scribes or 
editors to conform to a more common text type have also complicated the use of the 
patristic material The availability of good critical editions of the fathers’ writings is of 
absolute necessity, and still lacking for many works, although the labor is ongoing.” 
Because many of these critical editions were not available to text critics until a generation 
ago, the earlier critical NT texts, which are still relied upon for their patristic data, may be 
based on outdated or unreliable material. Even in the latest critical NT texts, where 
scholars have employed the most recent editions of the fathers’ works, the lack of 
distinction between quotations, allusions, or explicit discussions of variants among the 
patristic material has obscured the value of this evidence for other scholars." Therefore, 


while textual critics such as William Petersen and Bart Ehrman have appealed to the 


7 J. J. Griesbach, Symbolae criticae (Halle, 1785-93); cf. Metzger, “Patristic Evidence,” 382. 


* For an overview of these problems, see G. Fee, “The Use of the Greek Fathers for New 
Testament Textual Criticism,” in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research (ed. B. D. 
Ehrman and M. W. Holmes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 191-207. 


? See Fee’s assessment of the resources available by the mid-1990s (“Use of the Greek Fathers,” 
195-96). 


10 Fee especially is highly critical of the lack of adequate notations in the apparatus and offers a 
number of suggestions for improvement (“Use of the Greek Fathers,” 201-4). 
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primacy of the patristic material over the much-favored papyri, ! the challenges of this 
material and the abundance of seminal work yet to be done often limit the usefulness of 
the patristic evidence. 

Traditionally, the goal of textual criticism has been the construction of a critical 
text or recovery of the original, but recent decades have seen an increased focus on the 
history of the transmission of the text; patristic evidence is an invaluable tool for both 
approaches. Although this material often takes a back seat to MS evidence in the critical 
editions, it becomes of primary importance when attempting to reconstruct the history of 
the text!” since the MS evidence is often difficult to date and locate, whereas the fathers 
can more easily be identified by century and location (hence, Nestle's and Metzger's call 
for a list organized by time and locality). Therefore, in discussions of text types or 
regional or temporal variations in the text, it is the patristic material that emerges as a 
primary tool for building a solid foundation of facts. To this end, one recent series that 
attempts to provide better access to the text of an individual father is the Society of 


Biblical Literature series on The New Testament in the Greek Fathers. While similar 


!! B, D. Ehrman, “The Use and Significance of Patristic Evidence for NT Textual Criticism," and 
W. L. Petersen, “What Text Can New Testament Textual Criticism Ultimately Reach?" in New Testament 
Textual Criticism, Exegesis, and Early Church History: A Discussion of Methods (ed. by B. Aland and J. 
Delobel; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1994), 118-35, 136-51. Fora response, appealing to general practices of 
quotation and allusion among Jewish and Graeco-Roman authors (based on the work of C. D. Stanley [Paul 
and the Language of Scripture: Citation Technique in the Pauline Epistles and Contemporary Literature 
(SNTSMS 74; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 267-337]), see L. W. Hurtado, “The New 
Testament in the Second Century: Text, Collections and Canon,” in Transmission and Reception: New 
Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. J. W. Childers and D. C. Parker; Piscataway, NJ: 
Gorgias, 2006), 15-18. 


? Ehrman in particular emphasizes this use of the patristic material (“Use and Significance of 
Patristic Evidence,” 123-27). 


13 To date, the following volumes have been published: B. D. Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the 
Text of the Gospels (SBLNTGF 1; 1986); J. A. Brooks, The New Testament Text of Gregory of Nyssa 
(SBLNTGF 2; 1991); B. D. Ehrman, G. D. Fee, and M. W. Holmes, The Text of the Fourth Gospel in the 
Writings of Origen, vol. 1 (SBLNTGF 3; 1992); D. D. Hannah, The Text of 1 Corinthians in the Writings of 
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studies have been produced in the past, they were often based on inferior editions of the 
patristic works or lacked adequate methodology to evaluate the variants at hand.'^ The 
volumes in this SBL series have only begun to scratch the surface, but continued work in 
this direction will provide additional data that can be attributed to a specific date and 
location with a greater degree of certainty. 

There is one approach to the patristic materials that does yield concrete data about 
variants without facing the challenges of determining the quality of biblical citations by a 
given author: focusing on specific patristic references to variant readings within the NT 
text. These examples contribute to our understanding of both the texts available to 
individual fathers and also textual scholarship in antiquity, allowing glimpses of how the 
authors treated the different readings available to them. This is the work that first Nestle 
and then Metzger called for, proposing a systematic examination of patristic references to 
MSS to elucidate the history of the NT text. While such an endeavor is not without its 


own challenges, it still provides valuable data and thus is the focus of the present study. 


2. Parameters of Explicit References to Variants 
As with any study that is based on the patristic writings, the research proposed by 
Nestle and Metzger has its own set of constraints. The lack of critical editions remains a 


problem, as well as issues of attribution (dubious and spurious writings), which are best 


Origen (SBLNTGF 4; 1997); J.-F. Racine, The Text of Matthew in the Writings of Basil of Caesarea 
(SBLNTGF 5; 2004); C. D. Osburn, The Text of the Apostolos in Epiphanius of Salamis (SBLNTGF 6; 
2004); R. L. Mullen, The New Testament Text of Cyril of Jerusalem (SBLNTGE 7; 1997); C. P. Cosaert, 
The Text of the Gospels in Clement of Alexandria (SBLNTGF 9; 2008). 


14 Based on these inadequacies, Fee considers such studies to be virtually useless for subsequent 
scholarship (“Use of the Greek Fathers," 196-97). 


clarified through careful editing and scholarship that, in many cases, is still wanting. ? In 
addition, while the optimism of Nestle and Metzger that patristic quotations could be 
organized by time and locality is admirable, such precise dating for a single quotation 
often remains speculative at best. A number of fathers traveled or moved (for example, 
Origen and Jerome), and so the specific writing in which the quotation is contained must 
be pinpointed by date and location within the life of that author. Even when such precise 
dating can be established, it is also true that in a number of instances, the mention of 
MSS by a particular father is based upon not his own personal experience but a tradition 
that he is repeating (typically quoting or paraphrasing from an earlier writer). Therefore, 
not every mention of a variant attests MS evidence from the time and place of that 
particular author. 

In order to pin down the exact dating or provenance of any given discussion of a 
variant, a number of factors must be considered—most importantly, the historical and 
social context in which such discussions occur. The type of evidence that may be 
gathered in a list of references to variants among the fathers is limited by certain 
circumstances, especially regarding what patristic writings survive to this day, and why 
and how they do. Associated with this is another important issue that necessarily 


precedes the ability to establish the date and location of any given discussion of a variant: 


'S One telling example of this is Eusebius's Quaestiones ad Marinum, which is a key witness to 
the ending of Mark. The primary edition of this text is still Mai’s revised edition from 1847 (reprinted in 
PG 22), and J. A. Kelhoffer stated only a decade ago that “the validity of the ascription to Eusebius has yet 
to be either questioned or confirmed by scholars who have discussed this important text" (Miracle and 
Mission: The Authentication of Missionaries and Their Message in the Longer Ending of Mark [WUNT 
2.112; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000], 6 n. 19; see further idem, “The Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum 
and Other Christian Writings to Text-Critical Debates concerning the Original Conclusion to Mark's 
Gospel," ZNW 92 [2001]: 81). The more recent study by C. Zamagni begins to address some of these 
needs, but more work on this topic remains to be done (“Les ‘Questions et réponses sur les évangiles’ 
d'Eusébe de Césarée: Étude et édition du résumé grec" [ThD thesis, Université de Lausanne, 2003]). 
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attribution, or authorship. The preservation of writings, and the names associated with 
various writings, are ultimately impacted by the historical and social circumstances 
surrounding them. 

Thus, a brief overview of this backdrop will help to illuminate the various factors 
that affected discussions of the NT, and the complex web of influences and relationships 
behind the patristic and NT texts that remain extant today. This overview will be highly 
selective, based on those factors with the greatest implications for the writings and 
variants discussed in the following chapters and on the general treatment of the NT text. 
It is intended only as an introduction, highlighting key issues for more detailed 
examination later, rather than a full exploration of the early church. One other significant 
background, that of textual scholarship in antiquity and textual analysis applied to the 
OT, will be considered in the next chapter. A listing of all patristic authors or works 
under consideration in the current study, along with a brief introduction and limited 


bibliography for each, appears in Appendix C. 


2.1. Historical and Social Factors Impacting Discussions of Variants 

There were a number of historical and social factors that influenced discussions of 
the NT text. From Marcion to Arius to Origen, accusations of heresy impacted how 
particular variants were understood and where certain scholars drew the lines between 
trusted sources and enemies of the church. Christianity’s shift from being a persecuted 
minority to the authorized religion of the Roman empire affected the production and 
preservation of texts, as well as the freedom to create new editions or translations, or the 


freedom to move the focus from defense against external attacks (apologetics) to threats 


from within (Christological controversies). For centuries to come, which patristic texts 
were preserved, under what attributed authorship, and in what forms also followed the 
trends of orthodoxy and heresy. The location of and influences on significant scholars 
(along with the texts known to them and witnessed in their writings) were more fluid than 


static, crossing linguistic and political boundaries. 


2.1.1. Persecution and Apologetics 

When the NT was composed in the 1“ century, the early church was struggling to 
find its place in relation to Judaism, pagan religions and philosophies, and the Roman 
empire. Persecution was a major theme in those writings, and a number of the earliest 
believers were reported to have been killed at the hands of the Romans. And yet, this 
hunted minority is the religion that would one day come to rule the empire. Even once 
Christianity was an accepted and established religion, the persecution did not necessarily 
end. When tension did not come from the outside, it often came from the inside, as the 
church struggled to define itself and its beliefs. Just as politics stood behind the early 
persecution of the movement as a whole, it often was intertwined with internal conflicts, 
both regional and empire-wide. This is the sometimes volatile, sometimes chaotic 
situation in which the NT documents were preserved and transmitted, and the early 
church fathers composed their various writings that included discussions of the NT text. 

From the earliest days, the political and philosophical positions on the new 
Christian movement also had an impact on how freely it could spread and how readily it 
was accepted in new areas, and on the preservation of Christian texts. With persecution 


came the potential for the banning or destruction of Christian writings. In the earlier 


centuries, persecution tended to be localized and focused on punishing the individual 
rather than on destroying property or objects. But a shift occurred in the mid-3" century, 
particularly with Decius, as the emperors became more directly involved in ordering or 
enforcing edicts against the Christians. "6 Early in the 4" century, the campaigns against 
Christians began to include a specific focus on the destruction of Christian texts." 
Although sacred texts such as copies of the Gospels were the main focus of such 
destruction, persecutors were not necessarily so discriminating when burning books 
owned or used by Christians. During this relatively short but intense period of 
persecution, between Diocletian and Constantine (303-313 CE), the destruction of 
religious texts no more obliterated all early Christian writing than it put an end to the 
Bible itself, but in some cases it may have limited the number or location of MSS 
available for copying by future generations. 

One other notable way in which writings may have become lost is through the 
loss of libraries, due both to persecution and to the effects of time. The library of 
Caesarea, once a great cache of texts from Origen, Eusebius, and others, and used by 
great scholars like Jerome, eventually passed silently into history. After the peak of its 
reputation and activity in the 4^ century, the library may have gone downhill if it lacked 


funding or donations to repair or replace older MSS or to acquire new works. What 


16 W, H. C. Frend, “Persecutions: Genesis and Legacy,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, 
vol. 1, Origins to Constantine (ed. M. M. Mitchell and F. M. Young; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2006), 511, 513-14; R. Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1987), 450. 


" D. Sarefield, “The Symbolics of Book Burning: The Establishment of a Christian Ritual of 
Persecution," in The Early Christian Book (ed. W. E. Klingshirn and L. Safran; Washington, DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 2007), 164-65; Frend, “Persecutions,” 519. 


!8 Jerome offers testimony of this, that even by his own day, the papyrus scrolls collected or 
copied under the supervision of Eusebius were deterioriating, and Euzoios, the bishop of Caesarea in the 
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was left of the library by the qu century was likely destroyed in the Arab invasion. P? This 
example symbolizes another source of lost works: libraries may fall into disrepair or be 
destroyed, and fragile texts may disintegrate, or materials may be recycled to overwrite 
obsolete texts with more relevant works. Also, although Christianity remained the 
religion of the Roman empire, the empire's borders did not remain constant, so that areas 
like Palestine and North Africa that for a season enjoyed freedom for Christian worship 
and literature once again fell into hostile hands, reverting the church back to a persecuted 
minority. Any text not preserved in enough copies or locations may become lost over 
time simply because of the vulnerability of the physical materials. 

Particularly during the early centuries of the church, apologetics was an important 
focus as the Christians needed to defend their beliefs and practices against potential 
hostility by the empire and influential pagan writers." At times, pagan scholars such as 


Celsus or Porphyry were aware of differences between various Gospel accounts or within 


370s, was making an effort to preserve the texts by having them copied onto parchment (Jerome, Vir. ill. 
113; A. Grafton and M. Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book: Origen, Eusebius, and 
the Library of Caesarea [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2006], 215). 


? H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 160. While Gamble points out, on a positive note, that many 
works which would otherwise be lost “probably owe their perseverance to having been disseminated from 
[the library at Caesarea]," the fact that *many early Christian works now lost are known only through 
notices of their presence there" simply highlights that with the loss of the Caesarean library came the loss 
of those works. Eusebius, through his numerous quotations, provides a glimpse of the books that library 
may have held, and equally represents the many works that have subsequently been lost; as M. J. Hollerich 
puts it, *his books are treasure troves for scholars on the trail of lost or fragmentary works" (Eusebius of 
Caesarea 's Commentary on Isaiah: Christian Exegesis in the Age of Constantine [Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999], 2; cf. Grafton and Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book, 202- 
3). In some ways, then, the works of Eusebius and perhaps others like Jerome are all that we have left of 
the impressive library at Caesarea. 


? On the relationship between apologetics and the text of the NT, see especially W. C. Kannaday, 
Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition: Evidence of the Influence of Apologetic Interests on the 
Text of the Canonical Gospels (SBL Text-Critical Studies 5; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004). 
While Christian dialogue with the Jews was also a significant realm of apologetics in the early church and 
impacted discussion of OT variants, such conversations do not factor into the references to NT variants and 
so are not considered here (for a description of patristic scholarship on the text of the OT, see Chap. 1, 
below). 
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the MS tradition of a particular biblical writing and used that as fodder in their charges 
against Christianity. Porphyry himself was an experienced editor and literary critic and 
well familiar with Origen's scholarship.’ Therefore, it is no surprise to find that 
Porphyry was alert to discrepancies among Christian writings and raised issues such as 
Matthew's inaccuracy of introducing the quotation of a psalm as a prophecy of Isaiah, 
and possibly the contradictions between the various words spoken by Jesus on the cross 
(including a variant within the text of Mark).? Celsus also brought up issues that 
occasioned discussion of textual variations, such as the question of whether Jesus's 


disciples included tax collectors.” 


2.1.2. Theological Controversies 

When Christianity was still an oppressed minority, there was more need to focus 
theological defenses toward outsiders and write apologetically to the emperor or vocal 
pagan opponents. As Christianity gained more of a foothold in the empire, however, and 
especially once it had become protected by the state, the church could turn its gaze 
inward; discussions focused more on what defined orthodoxy and heresy, so that the chief 
opponents were no longer outside but inside the church. Scribes and textual scholars also 


had more freedom, and heightened demand, to produce scriptural texts for use in the 


"l R. L. Wilken, The Christians As the Romans Saw Them (2™ ed.; New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2003), 126-63, esp. 129-30, 144-48. On Porphyry’s knowledge and refutation of Origen, see 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.19.2-9. 


22 See §27 on Matt 13:35 and §53 on Mark 15:34 (it is not certain that the latter is a quote from 
Porphyry, but at the very least it is “Porphyrian,” or in other words, from one of his followers). Cf. 
Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse, 68-75. As R. M. Berchman (Porphyry against the Christians 
[Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2005]) describes, Porphyry was a skilled solver of “Homeric Problems” who thus 
developed a sharp eye for “Biblical Problems” (14). 


23 See 850 on Mark 3:18. On Celsus, see Wilken, Christians As the Romans Saw Them, 94-125. 
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churches. Church hierarchy evolved, as councils were convened and a heavier hand 
intervened in an attempt to regulate and regularize matters of text and canon. The 
emperors, who had once used book burning to suppress Christianity, now used it to 
support the orthodox teachings of the church, whether by burning outsider works such as 
magical texts or Manichean writings, or to condemn works within the church that had 
been deemed heretical.” 

Eusebius of Caesarea is a key figure in the preservation and discussion of the NT 
text who bridged the two eras, from the destruction to the proliferation of the Christian 
book. Eusebius received his textual training in the tradition of Origen, passed along by 
Eusebius’s mentor and a great admirer of Origen, Pamphilus. Pamphilus was imprisoned 
for over two years before he was martyred in 310; while Eusebius was also imprisoned 
for a time, he escaped the same fate.” A quarter of a century after seeing his mentor 
executed by the empire for his faithful production of Christian books, Eusebius was 
requested by the emperor, then Constantine, to produce fifty copies of Scripture.” Thus, 
in his own lifetime, Eusebius had seen extreme swings in imperial policy, from tolerance 
to persecution to patronage. The imprisonment of Pamphilus and many of his 
companions, however, did not stop them from copying and studying biblical and 


Christian texts, and textual scholarship in Caesarea not only survived the persecution but 


- Sarefield, “Symbolics of Book Burning,” 170-71; cf. D. L. Dungan, Constantine’s Bible: 
Politics and the Making of the New Testament (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2006), 120. 


Sq ny. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1981), 
154. 


°° Grafton and Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book, 216-21; Dungan, 
Constantine s Bible, 121-22. 
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flourished. But Pamphilus, like the man that he emulated—Origen—had his scholarly 
work cut short when he gave his life for the gospel. 

This respect for Origen shown by Pamphilus and Eusebius also anticipates the 
next form of persecution that would come once the church had the freedom to focus 
internally rather than externally. Christian theology and vocabulary had continued to 
develop and became more strictly defined after the lifetime of Origen, so that by the time 
of Pamphilus and Eusebius, Origen's work was under scrutiny and in need of defense. 
Thus, the imprisoned Pamphilus, with the assistance of Eusebius, wrote and published the 
Apology for Origen. But the attack on Origen at the beginning of the a century was 
nothing in comparison to the accusations that would erupt at the end of that century, first 
with Epiphanius and then in the dispute between Jerome and Rufinus. 

Before the controversy arose, Jerome and Rufinus were friends and colleagues, 
having spent time together in Rome and Aquileia before each traveled east, eventually 
settling not far from each other in Palestine.” During those early years, both men were 
admirers of Origen, although of the two of them, Jerome had produced more Latin 
translations of Origen.” Although Epiphanius had begun to stir up charges against 
Origen in the 370s in his Panarion and Ancoratus, works against heresy, the controversy 


finally came to a boil in the 390s, with Jerome (siding with Epiphanius, against Origen) 


?' Grafton and Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book, 203-5; E. A. Clark, The 
Origenist Controversy: The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1992), 159-63. 


?* M. Vessey, “Jerome and Rufinus," in The Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature (ed. 
F. Young, L. Ayres, and A. Louth; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 323. 


? J.N. D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Controversies (1975; repr. Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 1998), 75-77, 143-44; Clark, Origenist Controversy, 159. 
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and Rufinus (siding with John of Jerusalem, for Origen) landing on opposite sides.” It 
was his translation of Origen that pulled Rufinus deeper into the controversy, and the 
controversy that compelled him to translate more of Origen’s works.?' For Jerome, while 
he did not cease to rely on Origen's commentaries or textual scholarship, he was more 
discriminating in his use of Origen and tried to greater distance himself from Origen's 
theology. 

One important thing becomes clear from this controversy: it was not necessary to 
agree with Origen's theology or interpretation of the text in order to respect his 
scholarship on the form of the text itself. This was already apparent in the fact that 
Jerome, despite his use of Origen's commentaries, did not necessarily approve of 
Origen's allegorical approach to Scripture. Likewise, Jerome never ceased to respect 
Origen's abilities and accomplishments as a textual scholar, even if he critiqued or 
corrected Origen's theology on a number of points. Jerome's approach to Origen before 


and after the controversy may be illustrated through Jerome's commentaries on 


? Clark, Origenist Controversy, 85-86, 94-95. As for the very personal attacks between the once- 
friends, Clark describes that it seems Jerome's primary mission in the controversy was “to save his own 
skin while lacerating that of Rufinus” (121-22). 


?! Clark, Origenist Controversy, 160, 183, 187; Vessey, “Jerome and Rufinus," 324-25. 


? Jerome’s preference was to adhere to a literal interpretation first, then to resort to allegory 
secondarily. He grew more critical of the allegorical method over time, which was likely influenced by the 
Origenist controversy. Not surprisingly, most of his use of allegory in his commentaries is drawn directly 
from Origen. See Kelly, Jerome, 60; H. F. D. Sparks, “Jerome as Biblical Scholar,” in The Cambridge 
History of the Bible, vol. 1, From the Beginnings to Jerome (ed. P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 538; D. Brown, “Jerome and the Vulgate,” in A History of 
Biblical Interpretation, vol. 1, The Ancient Period (ed. A. J. Hauser and D. F. Watson; Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2003), 368-70. Brown gives a fuller examination of Jerome’s use of allegory in Vir Trilinguis: 
A Study in the Biblical Exegesis of Saint Jerome (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1992), 139-65, but Brown’s work 
should be accepted only with scrutiny, as he is often blatantly incorrect in his understanding of Jerome with 
respect to matters of textual criticism (see, for example, Brown’s misunderstanding of Jerome’s discussion 
of Eph 5:14 ($153): Brown says that Jerome uses the story about Adam's skull as a form of allegory, when 
in actuality Jerome is critical of this story and says that it does not fit the context [Brown even misses the 
point that the story is related to a variant reading, not the version of the verse that Brown quotes; Jerome 
and the Vulgate," 368]; for further critique of Brown, see Chap. 1, n. 118, below). 
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Ephesians and Matthew. The Commentary on Ephesians was published in the 380s, 
before the controversy came to a head, and was one of the works that Rufinus latched 
onto in his Apology against Jerome as an example of Jerome's emulation of Origen.” In 
direct response to these charges, when Jerome composed his Commentary on Matthew in 
398, he made a concerted effort to explain where his own theology differed from that of 
Origen, and even to condemn or correct Origen’s exegesis at points." But for all that, it 
did not stop Jerome from depending heavily on Origen's commentary, just as he had with 
Ephesians. For the most part, Jerome still respected Origen's exegesis and felt that it was 
possible to use his work as long it was done with discernment.” 

On a smaller scale, Jerome's ally in the controversy, Epiphanius, also showed that 
it was possible to disrespect Origen's theology without disrespecting his textual efforts. 
In a letter, Epiphanius cites Origen, along with Clement and Eusebius, as part of the chain 
of authority that passed on a textual tradition about the hour of the crucifixion in Mark 
and John (John 19:14; $93). He also spoke of Origen's work on the Hexapla in positive 


terms.” If Epiphanius and Jerome, the chief opponents of Origen's questionable 


?5 Clark, Origenist Controversy, 123; she evaluates, “In some respects, Jerome proved to be his 
own worst enemy, for by his repeated urging of readers to examine for themselves his treatment of Origen 
in his early writings, especially in his Commentaries on Ephesians and on Ecclesiastes, written in the late 
380s, he sowed the seeds for accusations of Origenism against himself"(122). 


3 Clark, Origenist Controversy, 127-28; Kelly, Jerome, 222-25. 


P Clark, Origenist Controversy, 127, 138-39. Nor was Jerome alone in this approach: “When 
asked why he now read the books he had so recently condemned, Theophilus allegedly replied that 
Origen’s works could be compared to a meadow: one could pluck the beautiful flowers and step over the 
thorny ones, a view identical with that held by both Jerome and Rufinus in their more rational moments. 
This last point again brings home the extent to which the antagonists agreed in their approach to Origen: to 
use what was edifying and discard what was not” (Clark, Origenist Controversy, 38). 


38 Epiphanius, Pan. 64; De mensuris et ponderibus; see F. Williams, trans., The Panarion of 
Epiphanius of Salamis, vol. 1 (ou ed.; New York/Leiden: Brill, 2009), xvii-xviii. For a brief discussion, 
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theology, were not willing to condemn his work wholesale, that should bode well for 
Origen's continuing legacy, despite the controversy surrounding him. However, Origen's 
name came to bear a certain stigma, and his condemnation for heresy eventually led to 
the loss of many of his works. While Jerome and Rufinus survived their association with 
Origen, his Alexandrian heir Didymus did not: he was condemned as an Origenist in the 
6^ century, leading to the destruction of many of his works as well.?' 

Internal Christian disputes and the conflict over orthodoxy versus heresy not only 
affected the preservation of certain writings but also provided a context in which variants 
were mentioned. Therefore, when a potentially contentious passage was found missing in 
some copies, or added in others, the opponents were often accused of amending the text 
to fit their own theology.*® Such accusations particularly arose in Christological 
controversies over passages that touched on the humanity or divinity of Jesus, or the 
relationship between the persons of the Trinity. Arianism was one such disputed 
Christology that affected discussions of the text. The conflict with Arius arose in the 
early a4 century in Alexandria, but long after his death in 336, the theology termed as 
Arianism and defined as a denial of the Son's divinity (or, as an emphasis on Christ as 


created, in defense of God's transcendence) continued to cause dispute and division— 


along with excerpts of the relevant Greek texts and English translation, see Grafton and Williams, 
Christianity and the Transformation of the Book, 92-94, 318-20. 


7 Evagrius Ponticus was also condemned alongside Didymus; see R. A. Layton, Didymus the 
Blind and His Circle in Late-Antique Alexandria: Virtue and Narrative in Biblical Scholarship (Urbana, IL: 
University of Illinois Press, 2004), 1, 3, 166 n. 3. 


38 Accusations of such changes were not limited to Scripture. Rufinus claimed that Origen’s 
Against Celsus had been interpolated by his opponents, and he listed examples of interpolations in the 
works of several other Christian writers to reinforce this claim (Clark, Origenist Controversy, 164). 
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often along political lines.” Athanasius emerged as the chief opponent of Arianism and 
defender of the doctrines codified at the Council of Nicaea (in 325). Contentions against 
Arianism are found among the works of a number of fathers, both Latin writers such as 
Marius Victorinus and Ambrose, and Greek writers such as Apollinaris. The politics 
involved also impacted the lives of fathers like Hilary, who was deposed and exiled under 
the Arian sympathizer Emperor Constantius rr^ 

Another significant conflict arose surrounding the Antiochene scholars after the 
spread of Nestorianism. Of concern in this controversy were particularly the relationship 
between the humanity and divinity of Christ and the implications of referring to Mary as 
the *God-bearer" (0£016x0c).^ The root of this condemned theology was traced back 
before Nestorius himself to his mentor, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and his mentor before 
him, Diodore of Tarsus. The teachings of all three men were condemned, leading to the 
subsequent loss of many of their works." A number of other commentators on Scripture, 
some of whom made note of variants, were also accused of heresy, either during their 


own lifetimes or beyond. One of these was Apollinaris, whose own Christology, despite 


? J, R. Lyman, “Heresiology: The Invention of ‘Heresy’ and ‘Schism,”” in The Cambridge 
History of Christianity, vol. 2, Constantine to c. 600 (ed. A. Casiday and F. W. Norris; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007), 299-302; J. Pelikan, The Christian Tradition, vol. 1, The Emergence of 
the Catholic Tradition (100-600) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971), 193-200. 


? W. H. C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), 523-43 (on Athanasius), 
634-35 (on Apollinaris), 535 (on Hilary); D. G. Hunter, *Fourth-Century Latin Writers: Hilary, Victorinus, 
Ambrosiaster, Ambrose," in Young et al., Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature, 302-17. 


^! A key teaching in this conversation was Theodore of Mopsuestia's position on the relationship 
of the divinity and humanity of Christ at the crucifixion, for which Heb 2:9 ($179; cf. $8176, 180) was a 
pivotal text. See Pelikan, Christian Tradition, 1:245-47, 254-55. 


? M. F. Wiles, *Theodore of Mopsuestia as Representative of the Antiochene School," in Ackroyd 
and Evans, Cambridge History of the Bible, 1:490-92; Frend, Rise of Christianity, 752-61, 850-53; cf. A. 
Louth, “John Chrysostom and the Antiochene School to Theodoret of Cyrrhus,” in Young et al., Cambridge 
History of Early Christian Literature, 342-44, 347-49. 
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his defense of the Nicene faith against Arianism, subsequently fell into disrepute. 
Severus of Antioch likewise was condemned for his Christological views, as a 
Monophysite (emphasizing the one nature of Christ), and Pelagius stirred up opposition 
with his stance on original sin and grace. Thus, a great number of works by these 
condemned writers were destroyed, leading to the preservation of their writings mostly in 


translations, catenae, or under the names of other authors. 


2.2. Preservation and Attribution 
2.2.]. Extant Materials 

Since the teachings of so many fathers became controversial, or even condemned, 
the writings that have survived over the centuries are often those preserved the most 
indirectly, or the most creatively. One major source of such writings is translations. For 
example, a number of Origen's commentaries or homilies that are no longer extant in 
Greek, or only in fragmentary form, exist in Latin translation—primarily thanks to 
Rufinus and Jerome (and, in part, thanks to the Origenist controversy which spurred on 
Rufinus in his translations). The benefit of such translations is that they are more 
commonly preserved under the name of the original author, so that attribution, in that 
sense, is not an issue. However, with translation comes the question of translation style 
(whether literal or free), and the related issue of editorial liberties by the translator. In the 
case of scriptural quotations within translations, it is also uncertain whether the text 


presented therein represents the original author's version, or if quotations have been 


? Frend, Rise of Christianity, 634-35 (on Apollinaris), 838-43 (on Severus), 673-83 (on Pelagius). 


ECR Kelly, Jerome, 77; Vessey, “Jerome and Rufinus,” 323. 
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modified to the Scriptures used by the translator's audience. Rufinus's translation of 
Origen's Commentary on Romans bears many marks of the latter, since there are a 
number of references to readings contained in the Latin copies, which were not Origen's 
original comments. ^ 

A set of homilies by Severus of Antioch provides an excellent example of the 
types of issues related to preserving early materials. After Severus's denunciation as a 
Monophysite, many of his writings were destroyed. The texts that remain today are 
primarily in Syriac. ^? Of his cathedral homilies, though, there is one in particular that is 
also extant in Greek: Homily 77. The reason it survived the centuries is because it was 
not credited to Severus but instead was transmitted alternately under the names of 
Gregory of Nyssa and Hesychius of Jerusalem. Textually speaking, this has provided 
useful evidence for the modern scholar since the Syriac translation may be compared 
against the Greek, and the Greek is available in more than one copy. However, in terms 
of attribution, it has created many headaches." This is but one representative, then, of a 
common problem: on the positive side, a number of otherwise controversial or 
condemned writings were preserved for posterity by attributing them to orthodox writers; 


on the negative side, it has complicated modern discussions of these works and authors 


? On Rufinus as a translator, see especially M. Wagner, Rufinus, the Translator (Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1945). On the Commentary on Romans in particular, see C. P. 
Hammond Bammel, Der Rómerbrieftext des Rufin und seine Origenes-Übersetzung (AGLB 10; Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Herder, 1985). On Jerome's theory of translation, see Kelly, Jerome, 72, and the example of 
Jerome's translation of Origen's Homilies on Luke (Kelly, Jerome, 143). 


^* p. Allen and C. T. R. Hayward, Severus of Antioch (The Early Church Fathers; New York: 
Routledge, 2004), 31-32. 


“7 See $54 on Mark 16:2 and especially M.-A. Kugener, “Une homélie de Sévère d' Antioche 
attribuée à Grégoire de Nysse et à Hésychius de Jérusalem," Revue de l'Orient chrétien 3 (1898): 435-51. 
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by placing the authorship of many works in doubt, and in leading to sometimes 
conflicting opinions on who originally authored a given work.^* 

Another source of writings that is both beneficial and complicated is the 
fragments, in the forms of quotations by other authors and excerpts among the catenae. 
Many condemned writers, particularly Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia, have 
benefited greatly from these practices of quotation and excerpting, since some of their 
commentaries now exist only in fragments. Of course, such quotations come with their 
own set of issues. Attribution is sometimes a problem, when the same scholion is passed 
on under the names of different writers in different sources, or without any name attached 


at all.” 


Or, particularly among the catenae, pieces of different writings could be patched 
together, some attributed to an author and others not, so that it is difficult to distinguish 
which portions belong to the identified writer. Excerpts could also be paraphrased or 
otherwise adapted to their context. Thus, when a work is available only through a 
translation and fragments in the original language (such as Origen’s commentaries on 
Romans and Matthew, available in Latin and in fragmentary Greek), comparison of the 
two may at times yield little word-for-word correspondence. The question, then, is 
whether the translation is free and the Greek preserves the original wording, or whether 


the translation more directly represents the original and the Greek is a paraphrase or 


abridgement—the solution sometimes lies somewhere between the two. 


48 For example, see $109 on Rom 8:11 (originally attributed to Athanasius, whose authorship is 
now rejected, but some scholars have argued this is by Didymus). 


? For examples of multiple attribution, see $3 on Matt 4:17 (Cyril of Alexandria and Origen); 
$15 on Matt 6:1 (Apollinaris and Origen); $97 on Acts 14:26 (Ammonius and Oecumenius); $159 on Phil 
3:14 (Oecumenius and Origen). For anonymous scholia, see Appendix A. 
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Besides being preserved through the works of other writers, fragmentary works 
have also surfaced over time through more recent discoveries of MSS, such as papyri. 
One archaeological find in particular has been helpful in our understanding of Didymus 
and Origen.?? The Tura papyri (discovered in Egypt in 1941) were copied in the 6^ 
century at a monastery near the cave where they were found and were either hidden or 
buried not long after, following the condemnation of Didymus's and Origen's works. 
Combined with efforts to preserve works under the name of other authors, this illustrates 
how official condemnations of certain works or writers were not necessarily universally 
accepted, and it is thanks to subversive efforts to preserve the works of certain authors, or 
the freedom to preserve their works in certain communities (such as the works of Severus 
among Syrian Monophysites), that has made at least secondary or fragmentary versions 
of such writings available today. However, for all that has been preserved, there are 
many other ancient writings we know of only by name that have now been lost, some 
only by the passage of time rather than by an intentional suppression. Thus, any list of 
where variant readings are discussed is necessarily limited by the writings that history has 
brought down to us. And, if the Tura papyri are any indication, there may be still more to 


find. 


2.2.2. Attribution and Authorship 
A common theme among many of these forms in which writings were preserved 


is the issue of attribution, or authorship. Works that could not exist under the name of the 


°° See Layton, Didymus the Blind, 1-4; Gamble, Books and Readers, 307 n. 109, and the 
bibliography there. As Layton points out, we are greatly indebted to the find of the Tura papyri for our 
current knowledge of Didymus's works; examples of that indebtedness may be found in this study (see 
8885, 172). 
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original author were preserved under the names of more orthodox authors or 
anonymously. In some cases, this leads to multiple attributions, and in others, to no 
attribution at all. The modern scholar is left to determine, first of all, whether the name 
attached to any given work is accurate, and second, if it is not accurate, who the original 
author may have been. The best resources available for such investigations are the 
undisputed writings by the author to whom the work is attributed, and those by the 
potentially original author. This becomes complicated, however, when the extant works 
of the potential author are only fragmentary or all have the same problem of attribution, 
leaving very little concrete grounds for comparison. Thus, while scholars may agree that 
a particular work does not belong to the author under whose name is has been 
transmitted, there may be a gamut of opinions on who the authentic author of that work 
actually is. 

Identifying original authorship can be especially complicated not only on the level 
of complete works but also for individual lines or paragraphs. The two situations in 
which this is particularly true is with translations and unidentified quotations or 
paraphrases. As noted above, translations could be either free or literal, and often were 
updated by the translator for a particular audience, especially in terms of the version of 
Scripture that is used as a lemma. Once the author's and translator's voices are blended 
together in the final product, it is often very difficult to distinguish them from one another 
on the level of individual comments. Origen's commentaries and homilies are a great 
example of this, in the matters of both translations and unidentified quotations. Both the 
Commentary on Romans (translated by Rufinus) and the Homilies on Luke (translated by 


Jerome) contain examples of comments about variants that were apparently inserted by 
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the translator—but because they flow with Origen's argument, and because Origen 
himself is known to make such comments, not all scholars agree on which comments 
were made by Origen and which by the translators! On the flip side, Jerome is known 
to heavily quote or paraphrase Origen's commentaries in his own, particularly the 
commentaries on Ephesians and Matthew.” However, Jerome does not identify which 
portions are from Origen, or how literally, and which portions are his own contribution. 
Only the extant fragments from Origen's commentaries give us a basis for comparison.” 
This is then another situation in which the two voices are blended together into one work; 
and when a variant is noted and commented upon, it is sometimes difficult to determine 
whether that is Jerome's own insight or whether he borrowed the comment from Origen. 
The two different situations, of translation or unidentified quotations, come to a 
head in the case of Jerome's Homilies on Psalms. 'These works have long been attributed 
to Jerome, but recently the question has been raised whether these are actually Origen's 


homilies that Jerome has translated." However, if Jerome as a translator is free to insert 


?! For example, see $107 on Rom 7:6 (T. P. Scheck [FC 104] attributes the mention of the variant 
to Origen, but Hammond Bammel says it likely comes from Rufinus [Rómerbrieftext, 220-22 |); and $62 on 
Luke 1:46 (J. Lienhard [FC 94] apparently assigns the mention of the variant to Origen, and B. M. Metzger 
includes this in his discussion of Origen's references to variants; but Metzger also notes that Zahn attributes 
the discussion of the variant to Jerome [Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in 
New Testament Manuscripts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies: In Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. 

J. N. Birdsall and R. W. Thomson; New York: Herder, 1963), 86 n. 20]). 


? Kelly, Jerome, 145-46, 222-23. 


?* One helpful comparison of Greek fragments and Latin translation is R. E. Heine's English 
translation, The Commentaries of Origen and Jerome on St. Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2002), which presents the commentaries in parallel columns to show where 
Jerome is directly dependent on Origen. Hammond Bammel, Rómerbrieftext, also provides a thorough 
examination of Rufinus's contribution to Origen's Commentary on Romans and a comparison to the extant 
Greek fragments. 


`% V. Peri, Omelie origeniane sui Salmi: contributo all'identificazione del testo latino (Vatican 
City: Biblioteca apostolic vaticana, 1980); see also G. Coppa, 74 omelie sul libro dei Salmi (Torino: 
Paoline, 1993), 11-32. Not all scholars have accepted Peri's theory. 
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his own comments, and as a commentator he reproduces large sections of other works, 
then to assess whether he is the translator or author of these homilies may simply be 
splitting hairs. Either way, on the level of individual comments we must still determine 
whether they originally belong to Origen or Jerome. While this is also the case for a 
wider range of authors and translators and for a broader spectrum of topics, such as 
particular theological views, the relationship between Origen and Jerome is of the largest 
interest for this study: these two figures understood the most about the NT text, and 
commented the most frequently on variants. Therefore, it becomes the most difficult, and 
the most crucial, to distinguish their individual voices on the matter of textual variants 
once they have become melded together in an individual work. 

Jerome's use of Origen is certainly not the only example of such borrowing and 
blending. In his Ep. 120 to Hedibia, Jerome extensively paraphrases Eusebius's 
Quaestiones ad Marinum, both the answers and the questions (see $57). Even though 
Jerome himself heavily borrowed from other writers, he was highly critical of the same 
practice by Ambrose in On the Holy Spirit, a work that Ambrose largely adapted from 
Greek authors such as Didymus and Basil.” The fact that Jerome can both criticize and 
utilize the practice shows the ambiguity between what constituted plagiarism and what 
was a common and expected practice of building on the work of one's predecessors. In 
either case, if the borrowed work is no longer extant, while it is helpfully preserved by 
the later author, the challenge of distinguishing the earlier voice from the later, especially 


on the level of individual comments, still remains. Understandably, if we are to pinpoint 


? Kelly (Jerome, 144) points out that the same applies to Ambrose’s Commentary on Luke, which 
borrows from Origen and other Greeks. Cf. B. Ramsey, Ambrose (The Early Church Fathers; New York: 
Routledge, 1997), 52-54, who also notes the irony that Ambrose's Commentary on Luke, in turn, was 
heavily borrowed from, without acknowledgement, by Maximus of Turin (53). 
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a Work——or, as is the interest here, the discussion of a variant—by time and location, it is 
necessary first to establish who is the author. With so much difficulty in attribution, this 


often is easier said than done. 


2.3. Influences and Traditions 

While influence and borrowing are more visible on the level of literary 
adaptation, such trends would also have taken place on an oral level or through personal 
contact. Thus, the borrowing of ideas and transmission of traditions were a product of 
both literature and word of mouth. It is important to trace back these traditions when 
identifying who originally commented on a particular variant, if the variant is to be 
located by date and place. Many of the fathers who comment on variants had 
relationships with one another, often through their studies or spheres of influence. 
Origen in particular left a lasting legacy in both Alexandria and Caesarea, not to mention 
the spread of his scholarship into the West through the Latin translations of his works. In 
Alexandria, that legacy influenced scholars like Didymus the Blind; Jerome and Rufinus, 
in turn, both spent time in Alexandria where they studied with Didymus.? In Caesarea, 
Origen's legacy was preserved both through his library (not only the books that he used, 
but especially his own works that he contributed, such as the Hexapla) and through the 


efforts of Pamphilus, who then became the mentor to Eusebius (known more fully as 


°° Layton, Didymus the Blind, 1; Kelly, Jerome, 59-60. 
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Eusebius Pamphili or Eusebios Pamphilou, illustrating the impact that a mentor could 
have on the life and work of a student).?' 

Beyond merely the work of Origen, schools of thought and influence can be 
traced through Antioch as well. Jerome, in his travels, also journeyed north and studied 
under Apollinaris of Laodicea while in Antioch. A chain of either direct teaching or 
simply tradition may be traced from Diodore of Tarsus to John Chrysostom and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, from Theodore to Theodoret of Cyrus, and (more negatively, at least for 
its impact on Antioch's legacy) from Theodore to Nestorius. In any of these cases, the 
discussion of a variant could easily be passed along orally, representing a link in the 
chain of tradition that has since been lost to us. The anecdote related by Jerome about a 
sermon based on the variant in Eph 5:14 ($153; see further below) highlights this 
possibility of oral tradition: it may be at times that individuals, or entire congregations, 
knew of variants or explanations of them only from having heard them mentioned by 


others.?? 


7 Although many historians seem to treat the patronymic Pamphili as merely a term of honor, 
there remains the question whether Pamphilus actually legally adopted Eusebius (Barnes, Constantine and 
Eusebius, 94). Pamphilus is known to have been a wealthy benefactor of the library at Caesarea, and that 
patronage relationship may have eventually extended to include Eusebius in a formal sense (cf. Grafton and 
Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book, 21, 231). Either way, there was clearly a close 
relationship between the mentor and protégé (see further C. Kannengiesser, “Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Origenist,” in Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism [ed. H. W. Attridge and G. Hata; Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1992], 435-39). Kannengiesser refers to Pamphilus emphasizing the succession of 
teachers (as distinct from the succession of bishops) in passing on the faith, which he learned in Alexandria 
through the catechetical school and carried with him in principle to Caesarea (438). 


** In such a case, when the author is aware of a variant through its reading in church, while this 
does mean that the individual has not necessarily seen a MS with that reading, if the text being read is read 
accurately, then this is still represents a MS with that variant (the MS read in the church). However, there 
is also the possibility that there is an error in reading or in hearing, so that the variant is actually created not 
by a scribe, but by a reader or the faulty interpretation of the hearer. Thus, the same type of error possible 
in a setting where MSS are copied by dictation may also emerge in any setting where a text is heard rather 
than seen—while such errors of hearing would not appear in the MSS (and thus do not affect the written 
text), they may impact the discussion of variants. Just imagine the confusion that could be created by a 
lector with a lisp. In Jerome's example, it is unlikely that he misunderstood the reading since the entire 
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One interesting case study is the tradition passed down about a variant in John 
19:14 and the Markan parallel. The earliest written testimony of this tradition that we 
have is from Eusebius ($94). Epiphanius ($93), however, traces the tradition from 
Eusebius back to Origen and then Clement of Alexandria. If Origen and Clement wrote 
anything about this variant, those writings are now lost. But, particularly in the case of 
transmission from Clement to Origen, it is also possible that the tradition was passed not 
in written form, but in some oral context (even indirectly, as a teaching of Clement 
passed along through another source in Alexandria to Origen). On the flip side, though, 
the literature shows quite clearly the impact of the tradition at least from Eusebius 
forward (although some of the later works may have been repeating Origen rather than 
Eusebius). The tradition is repeated not only by Epiphanius, but also by Jerome ($95), 
Ammonius ($91), and in the Chronicon Paschale ($92), and later by Theophylact 
(paraphrasing Eusebius; $96). 

This example highlights the need for discernment when the same variant is 
addressed by multiple authors: while on the surface it appears that quite a handful of 
writers discuss this variant in John, the truth is that they are not actually attesting their 
own knowledge of a variant, or even their own opinion about a possible scribal 
corruption (which is more the case with this tradition); they are merely passing on 
comments that originated long before their own time. The tradition may be valuable in 
understanding the MSS available in 2" century Alexandria, but apart from any additions 
or modifications to the tradition, it tells us nothing about the MSS known to Epiphanius 


or Jerome. While with this variant, the helpful testimony of Epiphanius, tracing the 


sermon illustration was built on it, but this anecdote simply highlights that orality must be taken into 
account. 
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tradition, and the witnesses that essentially repeat Eusebius help to make the borrowing 
more apparent, it may be in other cases that a tradition or duplicated discussion is now 
extant only in one author. With no grounds for comparison, it is impossible to fully 
identify such later discussions as actually the witness of an earlier writer. Considering 
the widespread influence of Origen, however, and his prolific comments on the NT text, 
the caution should always be kept in mind (particularly for a writer who rarely notes 
variants) that when a father mentions a variant reading, he may be attesting the comments 
of an earlier writer or teacher (such as Origen) rather than the actual MS evidence 


available in his own day and time. 


2.4. Location and Dating 

Even when the discussion of a variant by a particular church father is in a writing 
of undisputed authorship, other factors come into play when using that reference to 
pinpoint the variant itself by date and location. One important variable is the extensive 
travels by some of the fathers. While many were established churchmen, serving long 
periods of their lives in particular sees or monastic communities, circumstances such as 
studies, promotions, persecutions, and exiles kept these authors on the move. This 
requires understanding not only where a father lived or traveled, but at what date, 
particularly in relation to when he composed his various writings since establishing the 
location for a work is often tied up with the question of dating. For some works or 
fathers, dating is fairly clear, at least within a range of a few years or relative to other 
works by that author. But for other writers, it is difficult enough to find exact dates for 


the father himself, let alone any of his works. 
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Origen, as always, stands as a key example. Although he was born and bred in 
Alexandria and began his scholarly career there, tensions with Bishop Demetrius 
eventually forced Origen to resettle in Caesarea.” Origen clearly had a lasting impact in 
both regions, and he may have encountered different biblical MSS, and therefore 
different variants, in each location. One work of Origen's that has proved a crucible for 
such issues is his Commentary on John. 'This was a long-term project (written over a 
span of possibly twenty years) that he began in Alexandria and continued after his move 
to Caesarea.” This has therefore prompted studies into Origen's witness to the text of 
John, and especially whether the text he uses shows any significant shifts between the 
portions of the commentary composed in Alexandria and in Caesarea.Ó! Yet, the division 
of Origen's life between these two locations is rather simple compared to the more 
expansive travels of some early Christian writers. 

A number of fathers in the 4" and 5" centuries represent the vast areas covered 
especially during the education and youth of scholars of means (or, the careers of 
advanced scholars who were well-funded). Basil is identified by the city where he 
eventually became bishop, Caesarea in Cappadocia, but he originally hailed from Pontus; 


he received his training in Caesarea, as well as Constantinople and Athens, and traveled 


59]. W. Trigg, Origen (The Fathers of the Church; New York: Routledge, 1998), 15-16. 


© R, E. Heine, trans., Origen: Commentary on the Gospel according to John, Books 1-10 (FC 80; 
Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1989), 4-5. 


*! See R. V. G. Tasker, “The Text of the Fourth Gospel Used by Origen in his Commentary on 
John," JTS 37 (1936): 146-55; B. D. Ehrman, G. D. Fee, and M. W. Holmes, The Text of the Fourth Gospel 
in the Writings of Origen, vol. 1 (SBLNTGF 3; Atlanta: Scholars, 1992). Cf. K. W. Kim, "Origen's Text of 
John in His On Prayer, Commentary on Matthew, and Against Celsus," JTS n.s. 1 (1950): 74-84; G. D. Fee, 
“The Text of John in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria: A Contribution to Methodology in the Recovery and 
Analysis of Patristic Citations," Biblica 52 (1971): 357-94; W. L. Petersen, “The Text of the Gospels in 
Origen's Commentaries on John and Matthew," in Origen of Alexandria: His World and Legacy (ed. C. 
Kannengiesser and W. Petersen; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1988), 34-47; B. D. 
Ehrman, “Heracleon, Origen, and the Text of the Fourth Gospel," Vigiliae christianae 47 (1993): 105-18. 
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to a number of places around the East before settling down to begin his career.” Jerome 
and Rufinus followed paths similar to one another: both went to Rome for their 
education, spent time in Aquileia, traveled east toward Egypt and Jerusalem, and 
eventually returned to Rome for a while. Jerome also spent time in Antioch and 
Constantinople, eventually settling in Palestine. Pelagius may represent some of the 
broadest travels: hailing from Britain, he made his way to Rome (possibly for his 
education). The Gothic invasion sent him to Carthage, where he caught the attention of 
Augustine, then to Jerusalem, where he continued to ignite the ire of Jerome; he later was 
exiled, likely to Egypt. The Latin fathers in particular also crossed linguistic borders as 
well as geographical ones, since scholars such as Ambrose, Jerome, Rufinus, and Hilary 
disseminated Greek learning throughout the West by their translations and use of Greek 
scholarship, making the textual influence available to them even more cosmopolitan.? 
These broad travels are but a few examples of how challenging it may be to 
identify by city or region a variant attested by a particular father. For instance, when 
Jerome tells the story about once hearing a sermon based on a textual variant in Eph 5:14 
($153), how do we know exactly where Jerome was when he heard the sermon? Unless 


evidence from another source can be used to narrow the range of possible locations, we 


$ P. Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea (Berkeley/Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1994), 
1-2, 72-73. 


° For example, see G. Fedalto, Rufino di Concordia: Tra Oriente e Occidente (Rome: Città 
Nuova, 1990), whose chapters are organized by geography (Concordia and Aquileia, Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, the East, Aquileia and Rome). Similarly, Kelly, Jerome, has several chapters with a location 
in the title: Rome, Trier and Aquileia, Antioch, Constantinople, Bethlehem. 


“BR. Rees, Pelagius: A Reluctant Heretic (Suffolk, UK: Boydell, 1988), xii-xiv, 1-2. 


$9 Ramsey, Ambrose, 54. Eastern fathers such as Theodoret also had facility in Syriac, but that 
apparently influenced scholarship on the OT text more than the NT, in terms of discussing variants (R. C. 
Hill, Reading the Old Testament in Antioch [Bible in Ancient Christianity 5; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2005], 
64-73). 
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can only limit it based on where Jerome had traveled to that point in his life, and by 
language (since he explains the Greek variant rather than the Latin). In other words, 
lining up patristic evidence based on geography is anything but simple. The bottom line 
with all of these variables is that while it is not always impossible to pinpoint the 
discussion of a father, and therefore the variants attested, by time and place, it is often 
difficult to do so with certainty. Even when a discussion can be dated and located, there 
is no guarantee of the exact source the father is referencing when mentioning “some 
copies" or merely a variant without any comment on the external evidence. Such 
testimony, relating to time and place, is most secure if it corroborates, or is corroborated 
by, the extant MS evidence. 

One other aspect that should be mentioned, at least briefly, is the relationship 
between NT text types and the variants the fathers may attest in particular locations. 
Origen, again, stands as a primary example and figure of interest. Since he was trained in 
Alexandrian scholarship and worked extensively on the text of the OT, one question is 
whether he had a hand in developing what subsequently became the Alexandrian text 
type (see further Chap. 1). Since the Caesarean text is a derivative of this, it also raises 
the question of whether he had an equal impact on the text in Caesarea.” It is therefore 


particularly of interest to examine the variants attested by Origen, as well as other church 


°° On Origen's relationship to the Alexandrian and Caesarean texts (primarily for the Pauline 
epistles), see G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (London: British 
Academy, 1953), and on the question of an Alexandrian recension, see G. D. Fee, «p> p® and Origen: 
The Myth of Early Textual Recension in Alexandria,” in New Dimensions in New Testament Study (ed. R. 
N. Longenecker and M. C. Tenney; Grand Rapids, MA: Zondervan, 1974), 19-45. Zuntz determines that 
while the Alexandrian text type reveals careful scholarship, it is likely due to “unknown early critics,” not 
Origen (Text of the Epistles, 214-15, 251-52, 272-73), and he makes the distinction that what emerged from 
Alexandria was “a type of text” rather than “a definite edition” (271-72). Fee likewise determines that 
there was no “scholarly recension of the NT text in Alexandria either in the fourth century or the second 
century, either as a created or a carefully edited text” and that Origen “showed no concern for such a 
recension” (“P”, P®, and Origen,” 44). 
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fathers, to see what information this may provide about what text types they knew or 
used. When the quotations of the fathers are examined as evidence for the text type they 
are using, it is true that explicit mentions of variants can provide more concrete 
information about which variants they actually knew (as opposed to implying a reading 
through a paraphrase or faulty quotation). But once the caveats described in this 
chapter are taken into account, the actual concrete data is much more limited than the list 
of references to variants. Thus, such data may be of value, but as little more than 


corroborating evidence with the results of a broader study. 


2.5. Summary 

While these limitations must be taken into account when trying to establish the 
exact date and location of the discussion of a variant, these qualifications do not mean 
that the list of references to variants cannot serve the purpose intended by Nestle and 
Metzger. However, to use these citations for reinforcement of the MS evidence or to 
argue for text types, one must proceed with great care. Yet even when the explicit 
references to variants are not the most helpful in locating variants by time and place, or in 
providing a more stable foundation regarding which variants were available to a 
particular father, such references still have great value in other areas. 

In a negative sense, the limitations brought to light by this evidence may in some 
ways cast further doubt upon scriptural quotations by the fathers and their use as 
witnesses to variants. It is already clear that a quotation may be affected by memory or 


paraphrase, but it now must also be considered that certain elements of borrowing or 


$7 See the discussion of the use of patristic material in NT text criticism, and its limitations, in 
section 1, above. 
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tradition, or even orality, may come into play.” If a father appears to quote a particular 
variant, is it because he is actually aware of MSS with that reading, or because he has 
simply heard (or misheard) that variant read in a church on one of his travels or he read it 
in one of Origen’s commentaries? While this may further limit the application of some 
patristic citations as text-critical evidence, it is useful in the sense of helping to fine-tune 
the data. 

In a more positive sense, the multiple discussions by authors such as Origen and 
Jerome (along with more limited offerings by the likes of Epiphanius, Eusebius, and 
Augustine) can offer insight into the textual diversity acknowledged during specific 
periods. Further, the traditions surrounding certain variants can be traced through the 
centuries to determine which texts remained in dispute or which variants continued to 
merit mention. Beyond this, the data can also make a significant contribution to the study 
of the history of the text and the analytical and exegetical practices of the church fathers. 
Such uses of this material will be explored throughout this study, particularly in Chapters 


5 and 6. 


3. The Goals and Structure of This Study 
The purpose of this dissertation, therefore, is to provide a catalogue of explicit 


references to variants along with an analysis of that data to make initial observations 


$8 See, for example, Fee, “Use of the Greek Fathers,” 191-92, who lists four basic issues when 
evaluating the Scripture citations of the fathers: (1) whether the quotation is copied directly from a MS or 
cited from memory; (2) the citation habits of that father (whether strict or free); (3) the character of type of 
work in which the quotation occurs; (4) the number of Bibles used by the father. This last point especially 
takes into account the issues raised in this chapter. However, to Fee’s list we could also add at least a fifth 
point: whether the father is quoting the text as he heard or received it from someone else (although it has 
not been discussed here, this may also include liturgical usage). 
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about the practice of textual criticism (or lack thereof)” among the Greek and Latin 
fathers up to the time of the first major uncial MSS." The analysis of these explicit 
references contributes to an under-investigated area of text-critical studies by discussing 
the textual scholarship of the church fathers and comparing it to modern text-critical 
practices. This information can provide insight into not only the quality of MSS 
preferred by these authors but also the textual decisions that were foundational to their 
exegesis, teaching, and theological debates. While this evaluation will be of primary 
interest to text critics, it may also shed light upon the function of textual scholarship 
within the broader biblical scholarship of the fathers and thus contribute to future studies 
on patristic exegesis. 

This dissertation is divided into two parts: data and analysis. The analysis is 
placed first, comprising Volume I. Chapter 1 explores the most immediate context for 
the discussion of NT variants, namely, textual scholarship in antiquity; of primary interest 
are the role of textual evaluation within classical and religious scholarship, and patristic 


application of textual scholarship to the OT. In addition, the terminology for textual 


© In order to withhold judgment on whether or not the fathers were engaging in “textual 
criticism,” I have opted to use phrases like “textual analysis" and “textual scholarship" throughout this 
study to refer to their evaluations of the text. This phraseology is no more from antiquity than is "textual 
criticism.” The terminology used before and during the time of the early church fathers is considered in 
Chapter 1, and then Chapter 6 returns to the question of whether or not we can say that the fathers were 
actually participating in textual criticism. 


7 While the Syriac authors should be included to make the Catalogue truly comprehensive, the 
more limited resources for the Syriac fathers (compared to searchable databases for Greek and Latin 
writings, such as Thesaurus Linguae Graecae or Patrologia Latina) make this a much larger project than can 
be attempted within the scope of this dissertation, and much of the pertinent Syriac writings likely come 
from a later period than the early centuries under discussion here (Ephrem and Aphrahat being the most 
notable exceptions, along with any possible contributions from Tatian's Diatesseron). The terminus ad 
quem for the analysis in Volume I is roughly the 5" cent., through the time of Augustine, although later 
works are sometimes included when they contribute significantly to the discussion. 
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study will be examined in Chapter 1 to lay a foundation for comparison with modern 
notions of textual criticism (to be considered fully in Chap. 6). 

The chapters that follow examine the data of explicit references to variants from a 
number of angles, comparing them for purposes of distinguishing patterns and for use in 
subsequent scholarship. Chapters 2 (Greek) and 3 (Latin) analyze the data 
chronologically by author, while Chapter 4 examines the variants most commonly 
discussed among the fathers. These chapters often cover the same territory, only from 
different perspectives to elicit a different type of results; thus, their value is more as a 
reference tool than an engaging narrative. The texts under discussion are all included in 
the Catalogue or Additional Texts (in Volume II) and therefore, for the sake of space, are 
not explained or quoted again in detail with each new mention. For ease of cross- 
reference, two methods are used in these chapters to help direct the reader to the text in 
question: verses that appear in the Catalogue are listed in bold (e.g., Rom 12:13), and the 
paragraph numbers after names or verses correspond to the Catalogue numbering (e.g., 
$117). 

Based on these considerations of specific examples, Chapter 5 draws back to 
again consider the larger picture, exploring the role of exegesis and apologetics in the 
patristic discussions of variant readings, and summarizing the criteria applied in the 
evaluation of those variants. Chapter 6 returns to the issues posed here in the General 
Introduction and in Chapter 1 to address how the textual scholarship of the fathers 
compares to the standards of modern textual criticism and what we can learn from them. 


The Conclusion summarizes the contribution this material makes to our use of patristic 
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data in NT textual criticism, as well as presenting incidental findings highlighted by this 
study and suggesting avenues for further research. 

In Volume II, the data is presented, starting with an Introduction to provide 
background on the materials used in the Catalogue, their complexity, and the format for 
the catalogue of explicit references. The Catalogue follows, along with Additional Texts, 
which do not technically qualify as explicit references to variants but are valuable to the 
discussion of variants and textual analysis by the church fathers. The Appendixes that 
conclude the study present a comparative list of Nestle's and Metzger's data against what 
is included in the Catalogue and Additional Texts (Appendix A), a separate treatment of 
Bede's study of Acts (Appendix B), and a list of all the fathers included in the study with 
basic background and bibliography (Appendix C). The Bibliography incorporates only 
those works used throughout the dissertation (including critical texts and translations), 


not additional recommended reading. 
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CHAPTER 1 


TEXTUAL ANALYSIS IN ANTIQUITY 


AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Beyond the historical and social circumstances that affected the church fathers 
who discussed NT variants and their works, as explored in the General Introduction, 
another important background for understanding patristic examinations of variants is 
what type of textual scholarship was in use in antiquity, and to what extent the fathers 
were trained in this scholarship and applied it to scriptural texts. This chapter will 
address such issues to lay the foundation for the detailed analysis of textual scholarship 
on the NT in subsequent chapters. 

By the time that the NT writings were composed and the process of reproduction 
and transmission began, the study and comparison of texts was already well known to the 
Greeks, Latins, and Jews. The early Christians inherited and adapted their understanding 
of textual study from these previous traditions, most notably the study of Homer and 
other classics in Alexandria and Rome, and the study of what the Christians adopted as 
their OT, in both its Hebrew and Greek traditions. Scholars such as Origen and Jerome 
were brought up with a classical training, applying textual analysis to the great Greek and 
Latin literature, but their primary interest as men of the church was to employ these 


methods for their study of the OT. Therefore, before delving into their treatment of the 
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NT, it is essential to gain an understanding of the textual traditions that the early 


Christians received and employed. 


1. Classical and Jewish Scholarship 
1.1. Homer and The Origins of Classical Textual Scholarship 

Centuries before the NT texts were composed, textual analysis was being applied 
to Greek literature, primarily the Homeric epics. What the NT would become to 
Christians, the //iad and the Odyssey had long been to the Greeks: Homer was an 
authority on all matters, cultural, scientific, or religious, and so his works were studied, 
quoted, and proof-texted. Since his words carried weight, it was necessary to transmit 
them with precision, and thus textual analysis was born.! 

The main body of poetry that came to be attributed to Homer was composed by 
the end of the 8" century. Even within the //iad and the Odyssey themselves, there was a 
tendency toward self-interpretation, the elucidation of words both for explanation and for 
playing on words. Originally, Homeric poetry was entirely an oral endeavor, and so 
those responsible for handing down the “text” were not scribes but rhapsodes, oral 
performers who thrived during the pre-bookish age of the 6" and 5" centuries. As time 
progressed and the language and culture became further removed from the era of Homer, 
it became necessary to explain, or even alter, words and phrases in order to interpret the 
poetry for the current audience, not unlike the interpretation of Shakespeare for a modern 


audience. For this purpose, the rhapsodes began to accumulate word lists, etymologies, 


' For a more detailed summary of much of the evidence presented throughout this chapter, see J. 
Van Seters, The Edited Bible: The Curious History of the “Editor” in Biblical Criticism (Winona Lake, IN: 
Eisenbrauns, 2006), 27-112. 
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and anecdotes about the poet himself. These glosses and elucidations became the 
forerunners to the detailed textual scholarship that would later flourish in Hellenistic 
Alexandria.” 

In the 5" century, with the rise of the Sophists and their emphasis on the book as a 
tool for training and for preserving literature, the Greeks began to see a shift of emphasis 
from orality to the written word.? By the time of Aristotle, the mere linguistic skill of the 
Sophists had been transformed into the art of rhetoric and beginning of humanistic 
scholarship, and books had become numerous enough to be collected into the first 
libraries. While Aristotle participated in the Homeric scholarship of his day, composing 
a work on difficulties in the Homeric texts, it is questionable whether he deserves the 
designation as the father of textual criticism that he often receives.” This attribution 
comes primarily through later references to an “edition” (Exdoo1c) of Aristotle, which 
Plutarch calls a corrected copy (610000616), or recension, referring to a copy of Homer 


that he is said to have produced for his pupil Alexander.? Although corrected copies may 


? R. Pfeiffer, A History of Classical Scholarship: From the Beginnings to the End of the 
Hellenistic Age (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 3-6, 11-12; cf. M. Haslam, *Homeric Papyri and Transmission 
ofthe Text," in A New Companion to Homer (ed. I. Morris and B. Powell; Leiden/New York: Brill, 1996), 
80-82. On the rhapsodes, see B. Graziosi, Inventing Homer: The Early Reception of Epic (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002). 


? Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 16-17, 27. Pfeiffer also notes that this transition to a 
written culture is attested by the “frequent references to writing and reading in poetry and art from the 
seventies of the fifth century onwards" (25). Cf. B. M. W. Knox and P. E. Easterling, “Books and Readers 
in the Greek World," in The Cambridge History of Classical Literature, vol. 1, Greek Literature (ed. P. E. 
Easterling and B. M. W. Knox; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), 6-16. 


^ For example, see E. G. Turner, Greek Papyri: An Introduction (Oxford: Clarendon, 1980), 106. 
Cf. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 69-71. 


? These terms will be discussed in detail later in this chapter. See H. T. Peck, A History of 
Classical Philology: from the Seventh Century B.C. to the Twentieth Century A.D. (New York: Macmillan, 
1911), 78-79. While the tradition that Alexander owned such a copy may be reliable, there is no evidence 
that Aristotle was the editor of this text (Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 71-72). There is also a 
tradition preserved by Cicero (De or. 3.137) that a recension of Homer was produced as early as the 6" 
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have existed during the 4" century or previously,” true textual scholarship (6160p0o61c) 
emerged in Alexandria during the 9" century in the figure of Zenodotus. 

Under the patronage of Ptolemy I, the Museum was instituted in Alexandria, and 
along with it, the library." Although Demetrius of Phaleron, a student of Aristotle's 
Peripatetic school in Athens, helped to found the library, it was Zenodotus of Ephesus 
who was chosen as the first librarian (c. 285 B.C.E.)? With Zenodotus emerged a new 
era in Homeric scholarship. The abundant resources gathered at the Alexandrian library 
provided a unique opportunity for scholars to have a number of MSS available for their 
comparison, and this ease of reference inspired Zenodotus and his successors to devote 


their time to a careful collation of Homeric and other texts. He has thus been referred to 


century, by Peisistratus (c. 530 B.C.E.), but Pfeiffer (History of Classical Scholarship, 6, 25) has pointed 
out that the tradition cannot be traced back prior to the 1* century B.C.E. and is an anachronistic projection 
of the Ptolemaic age into an earlier era. Cf. Haslam, *Homeric Papyri and Transmission of the Text," 82- 
83; Van Seters, Edited Bible, 153-54. 


* More reliable than the tradition about Aristotle is the attribution of an edition (£k6oo1c) to 
Antimachus of Colophon (c. 400 B.C.E.), although Pfeiffer asserts that while he was a biographer and 
glossator of Homer, he was not a true textual critic (History of Classical Scholarship, 72, 93-95, 216 n. 1). 
Peck also cites a tradition about Lycurgus of Athens commissioning collated editions of several tragic poets 
c. 350 B.C.E. (Peck, History of Classical Philology, 78-79; cf. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 
82). 


7 The Museum was a scholarly community headed by a priest and devoted to the service of the 
Muses; although there was Athenian influence, this was not a community of philosophers but of humanists 
and scientists (Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 96-99). While the Museum began under Ptolemy 
I, the library was primarily built during the reign of his son, Ptolemy II. On the Ptolemies and Alexandria, 
see Knox and Easterling, “Books and Readers in the Greek World," 1:29-31. 


i Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 99-102, 105, 107. Peck attributes to Demetrius six 
books on Homer “supposed to have dealt with text criticism" (History of Classical Philology, 91); he is 
also a key figure in the translation of the LXX, according to the Letter of Aristeas (see below). See also 
J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship: from the Sixth Century B.C. to the End of the Middle 
Ages, Vol. 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 114. 
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as the first ótopOo ric, or textual critic, engaged in the careful correction of texts, and his 
edition of Homer is often referred to as the first scientific or critical edition.’ 
Zenodotus's edition (£kóocic) of Homer was a personal copy emended with his 
own notations and comments over the years and deposited in the library as a resource for 
other scholars.” It is likely that Zenodotus produced a diplomatic text, selecting what he 
deemed the best MS among those available to him and adding his corrections based on 
both internal and external evidence.!! Zenodotus's dtdp9wotc contributed a variety of 
changes to the text: deletion, or marking for deletion (omitting spurious lines); query 
(marking lines as doubtful); transposition (rearranging the order of lines); and 
emendation (substituting new readings for old).'? Zenodotus particularly gained a 
reputation for his conjectural emendations, which were based upon literary criticism, and 
has often been criticized for lacking consistent methodology. 3 He pioneered the use of 


critical signs by introducing the obelus, used in the margin to indicate dubious lines, 


? Peck, History of Classical Philology, 105; Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 94, 106. 
Cf. Knox and Easterling, *Books and Readers in the Greek World," 1:31-33. 


? Franco Montanari, *Zenodotus, Aristarchus, and the Ekdosis of Homer,” in Editing Texts (ed. G. 
W. Most; Aporemata 2; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998), 8. 


ll Pfeiffer summarizes the evidence for the state of the textual tradition during the 3" century, 
noting the variety present in the quotations and papyri, concluding that “we can appreciate Zenodotus’ 
problem when we realize that he was confronted with such a great number of more or less differing copies’ 
(History of Classical Scholarship, 110). 


^ 


? Peck, History of Classical Philology, 105-6; Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 110. Cf. 
Haslam, *Homeric Papyri and Transmission of the Text," 72-74. 


13 M. Van der Valk, Researches on the Text and Scholia of the Iliad (Leiden: Brill, 1964), 2:78. 
For example, Apollonius of Rhodes wrote Against Zenodotus and often preferred to rely on the older, pre- 
critical Homeric texts (Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 146-47). However, some of Zenodotus's 
supposed conjectural emendations have since been corroborated by the papyri (ibid., 114). 
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although he is not known to have produced any commentaries. ^ While later scholars did 
not always agree with his textual decisions, they did follow in the tradition of his 
scholarship and developed further many of his practices. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium was the next librarian (195-180 B.C.E.) to contribute 
to the evolution of textual analysis. ^ While Zenodotus had no previous scholarly edition 
with which to confer, Aristophanes had the edition of Zenodotus at his disposal and was 
able to analyze previous textual decisions to develop his own edition. Aristophanes was 
more conservative in his judgments than Zenodotus, reticent to include his own 
conjectures and preferring to obelize dubious and spurious lines rather than delete them 
entirely.'^ He also built upon Zenodotus's use of the obelus, expanding the list of critical 
signs to at least four to indicate other problems, such as tautology and transposition. ut 


But perhaps his greatest influence came through his training of Aristarchus. 


" Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 115: The use of the obelus “should not be regarded 
just as the introduction of a useful technical device. This was the first time that an editor had provided the 
serious reader and scholar with an opportunity of appraising his critical judgement. Zenodotus did not 
suppress the lines of which he doubted the genuineness, but left them in the context, marking them, 
however on the margin with the obelus; he disclosed his own opinion and enabled the reader to check it." 
Subsequent scholars followed in this tradition, but even more conservatively, as will become especially 
apparent in the work of Origen. 


5 Although Callimachus of Cyrene and Apollonius of Rhodes are sometimes counted among the 
librarians, the only agreed upon intermediate librarian is Eratosthenes of Cyrene (c. 234-195 BC); cf. 
Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 128, 140-42; Peck, History of Classical Philology, 98; Sandys, 
History of Classical Scholarship, 1:114-15. But textual analysis was not completely suspended between 
Zenodotus and Aristophanes; for example, Rhianus of Crete is attributed with creating an edition of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, some readings of which are still extant in the scholia (Pfeiffer, History of Classical 
Scholarship, 148-49). 


'© Montanari, “Zenodotus, Aristarchus, and the Ekdosis of Homer," 9; Pfeiffer, History of 
Classical Scholarship, 173. 


U Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 178; Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 1:127. 
Aristophanes’ work also extended beyond the Homeric text to lyric and dramatic poetry, where his 
contributions were even more significant, including his elaboration on the system of breathing and 
punctuation and his list of “canons” or the best of the classical authors (Pfeiffer, History of Classical 
Scholarship, 173, 181, 206-7; Peck, History of Classical Philology, 98-99). 
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Aristarchus of Samothrace, who succeeded Aristophanes as the next librarian in 
Alexandria (c. 180-146), is considered the greatest textual scholar of antiquity. ^ In many 
ways, he built upon the work of Aristophanes so that at times is it difficult to distinguish 
which of them was responsible for a particular achievement. 1 Like his mentor, 
Aristarchus employed a number of sigla to indicate the quality or originality of various 
readings and his agreement or disagreement with previous editions. With these signs, he 
continued to represent the same conservative trend, preferring to retain readings and note 
his disagreement with them rather than entirely omitting them. The system of critical 
signs that Aristarchus established consisted of six marginal symbols: an obelus for 
spurious readings; a diplé for notable language; a dotted diplé for readings where 
Aristarchus diverged from the text of Zenodotus; an asterisk for verses incorrectly 
repeated elsewhere; a stigmé, or dot, for possibly spurious readings; and an antisigma for 
incorrect order of lines.” These symbols represented textual judgments based on a 
number of both internal and external criteria. 

While Aristophanes and Aristarchus are also accused of including personal 
conjectures, they often rejected Zenodotus's readings based on an appeal to the MS 
tradition. The Alexandrian scholars typically judged editions (€kddo¢etc) by their person 


(at Kat’ &vdpa) or city (at KATA nódsıs) of origin, preferring these copies to the 


55 Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 1:114. 


13 P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1: Text (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972), 462. 
It is even sometimes questioned whether Aristarchus made his own critical edition of Homer or simply 
relied on the edition of Aristophanes. One likely explanation is that Aristarchus began writing 
commentaries based on Aristophanes’ text, then subsequently made his own corrected edition and revised 
his commentaries based on his own critical work (Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 217; 
Montanari, “Zenodotus, Aristarchus, and the Ekdosis of Homer,” 10ff.). 


20 Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 1:132; Peck, History of Classical Philology, 113; 
Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 218. 
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koine texts, which they regarded as more careless and less accurate.^' But Aristarchus and 
his predecessors also applied a knowledge of literary conventions, paying careful 
attention to the style and vocabulary of each author in order to determine the reading that 
seemed most appropriate. E. G. Turner lists a number of subjective, literary criteria that 
they used: not true to life, improbable, morally harmful, verbally contradictory, contrary 
to the art of poetry, or unbecoming; as well as more objective criteria based on historical, 
geographical, and linguistic concerns.” Whether or not Aristarchus coined the phrase “to 
interpret Homer by means of Homer" (“Opnpov £& ‘opnpov cagnvietv), it was a 
hermeneutic that he frequently employed.” In this way, the notion of an original text 
consisted in the author’s intended wording or sense; if a reading was determined to be 
inappropriate or unworthy of the author, then it had no place in that author’s authentic 
text. 

Aristarchus further expanded on the work of previous scholars by using the 


critical signs in the text as a notation system that corresponded to his detailed 


?! Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 1:133-34. Although the persons associated with these 
editions have traditionally been understood as their editors or textual critics, they may simply have been the 
original owners from whom copies were made (cf. B. A. van Groningen, *EKAOZIZ," Mnemosyne 16 
[1963]: 12-17). See also G. Nagy, “Homeric Scholia," in Morris and Powell, New Companion to Homer, 
119-21. 


? Turner, Greek Papyri, 110; M. H. A. L. H. Van der Valk, Textual Criticism of the Odyssey 
(Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff's Uitgeversmaatschappij N. V., 1949), 115. 


2 Porphyry attests the earliest extant use of this phrase in his Homeric Questions (J. F. Procopé, 
“Greek Philosophy, Hermeneutics and Alexandrian Understanding of the Old Testament,” in Hebrew Bible, 
Old Testament: The History of Its Interpretation, vol. 1/1, Antiquity [ed. M. Saebg; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996] , 474-76, esp. n. 192); cf. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 225- 
27. Bernhard Neuscháfer (Origenes als Philologe, vol. 1: Text [2 vols.; Schweizerische Beiträge zur 
Altertumswissenschaft 18/1-2; Basel: Friedrich Reinhardt, 1987], 276-85) also notes how Origen applied a 
similar principle to Scripture, as we shall see below. 
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commentaries (óxopvr(uaco), which both analyzed and interpreted the text.” This 
innovation represented an important shift that would affect all subsequent scholarship in 
Alexandria. Creating an edition was seen not merely as an end in itself but a means to 
further study and interpretation; it was a personal exercise to prepare for the real task of 
commentary, since it is necessary to know the text before expounding upon it. Therefore, 
Aristarchus is described as following a pattern that consisted of first arranging the text, 
then determining the accents, determining the forms, explaining the words, and finally 
engaging in criticism (kpicic), which found ultimate fruition in his commentaries.” 
With Aristarchus, Alexandrian textual analysis thus achieved its peak; subsequent 
scholars, such as Didymus Chalcenteros (c. 65 BC-c. 10 AD), were content to rely on the 
text established by Aristarchus and move forward with other aspects of grammatical 
criticism." 

While the achievements at Alexandria certainly had the most lasting effect upon 
the textual history of the Greek classics and the greatest influence upon Origen and his 


successors, it was certainly not the only location in the Mediterranean where scholarship 


thrived. During Aristarchus's tenure as librarian, Pergamum was emerging as a rival 


24 Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 218; Montanari, “Zenodotus, Aristarchus, and the 
Ekdosis of Homer,” 10. 


2 Peck, History of Classical Philology, 110. Pfeiffer offers a similar, although slightly different, 
description (History of Classical Scholarship, 268-69). This system, simplified into the four steps of 
SidpOwotc, &vdyvooic, £&ynoic, kpiotc (textual criticism, reading, interpretation, and criticism) was 
still standard in Origen's day and would have been part of his grammatical studies (J. W. Trigg, Origen 
(New York: Routledge, 1998), 5-7; cf. H.-I. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans l'antiquité [Paris: 
Éditions du Seuil, 1965], 250-51). 


2% Peck, History of Classical Philology, 104, 115. Indeed, Van der Valk assesses that Didymus 
and his contemporaries no longer properly understood the process of textual analysis, accepting readings 
rather uncritically based only upon their origin with a particular scholar (Textual Criticism of the Odyssey, 
29). 
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center of learning, led especially by Crates of Mallos. He was also a scholar of the text 
and at times supported the readings of Zenodotus over Aristarchus.” During an extended 
visit to Rome (c. 168 B.C.E.), Crates delivered a number of lectures, which served to 
ignite literary study and textual analysis among the Latins. Alexandrian scholarship 
also found its way to Rome, but through the 1* century B.C.E., textual analysis was 
practiced in Rome only to a very limited degree.” At the same time, literary study and 
grammar thrived, inspiring the Romans to establish their own library on the model of 
those at Alexandria and Pergamum and to shape their education on a Greek model. 
During the 1* century C.E., textual analysis finally found a lasting home in Rome with 
the arrival of the Syrian Valerius Probus, who applied critical signs to Virgil and Horace 
much as Aristarchus had done with Homer. During the same century, Quintilian 
formulated a system of education, beginning with grammar and comprehensive study of 
the humanities and sciences, all as a foundation for the supreme art of oratory. 


Quintilian's work was so influential that while there was no dearth of grammarians in the 


? Van Seters, Edited Bible, 45-46. It is unclear whether Crates produced his own edition of 
Homer, but some of his readings are preserved in the scholia (Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 
1:156-57). 


ee Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 1:159; J. E. G. Zetzel, Latin Textual Criticism in 
Antiquity (Salem, NH: The Ayer Co., 1984), 11. 


? 7etzel, Latin Textual Criticism, 11, 26; cf. E. J. Kenney, “Books and Readers in the Roman 
World,” in The Cambridge History of Classical Literature, vol. 2, Latin Literature (ed. E. J. Kenney and 
W. V. Clausen; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), 27-30. Due to the influence of Crates, 
textual scholarship in Rome was an interesting blend of Aristarchian signs and the anomalist grammar that 
Crates taught (in contrast to the Alexandrian method of categorizing words by analogy). However, the 
Romans did not wholeheartedly subscribe to the principle of anomaly, invigorating much scholarly debate 
on analogy versus anomaly—in a sense, continuing the debate between Alexandria and Pergamum (Sandys, 
History of Classical Scholarship, 1: 156-57, 179-81; Peck, History of Classical Philology, 120). 
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ensuing centuries, little original scholarship was done in the field of grammar until the 


time of Aelius Donatus, teacher of J erome.? 


1.2. The Hebrew Bible and the Road to the Masoretic Text 

While the Greeks were busy preserving and discussing Homer, the texts that 
would become the Hebrew Bible were undergoing their own formation. Those 
responsible for handing down the writings of the law and the prophets were the sopherim, 
the scribes. Traditionally, this group was seen to be active from the Persian period 
onward, beginning with Ezra, editing and reproducing the text to eventually bring it into a 
standard form by the end of the 1“ century C.E.; in this sense, they were the precursors of 
the Masoretes.*! The sopherim were initially just copyists, those skilled in writing who 
were primarily employed to draw up legal documents and letters. This required the 
scribe to acquire secondary skills related to legal terminology and interpretation, leading 
this class to eventually come to replace the priests as the legal authorities. However, 


the scribes should not be confused with the rabbis;^ likewise, whatever standardizing of 


? Peck, History of Classical Philology, 161, 171-72, 184-86; J. E. G. Zetzel, "Religion, Rhetoric, 
and Editorial Technique: Reconstructing the Classics," in Palimpsest: Editorial Theory in the Humanities 
(ed. G. Bornstein and R. G. Williams; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1993), 108. 


?! Van Seters, Edited Bible, 60; cf. R. Gordis, The Biblical Text in the Making: A Study of the 
Kethib-Qere (1937; new ed. New York: Ktav, 1971), xi-liii. The data for these details is not copious, 
though, and the interpretation is disputed. 


? EJ. Bickerman, The Jews in the Greek Age (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1988), 
162-63. 


3 Bickerman states, “It would be a rather amusing metonymy if the rabbis, who discouraged their 
students from writing down their opinions, had styled themselves *writers."" He traces this erroneous 
identification back to Luther, based on a mistranslation of ypappateic as scholars (ypappatxoí, a term 
applied to the Alexandrians) rather than copyists or scribes (Jews in the Greek Age, 163). 
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the text that is attributed to the rabbis should not be confused with the work of the 
sopherim. 

Whether or not it was the work of an official class of sopherim, evidence of 
scribal activity during the final centuries before the Common Era can be found among the 
scrolls of Qumran.** The variety of literary editions? and individual variant readings 
attested in this collection illustrate the creative work of those responsible for their 
copying and preservation. While the scribes were interested in copying the text verbatim, 
they also acted as interpreters of the texts, sometimes inserting new material to make the 
text relevant for their own generation. ? The broad pluriformity of text types is in direct 
contrast to the cache of MSS from a few centuries later found at Muraba'at. The great 
uniformity of these texts and their agreement with what would be known as the Masoretic 
Text has led most scholars to assume that in the intervening centuries (two centuries C.E. 


and the period surrounding the Jewish revolts), the text had become stabilized, even 


* From around the same period (which he terms “pre-masoretic”), M. J. Mulder also notes a list of 
“scribal emendations" attributed to the sopherim by later Alexandrians and rabbis, along with other 
markings that may have been early “critical notes" on the text (“The Transmission of the Biblical Text,” in 
Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early 
Christianity [ed. M. J. Mulder and H. Sysling; Assen: Van Gorcum/Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988], 92-94). 


35 Although Eugene Ulrich uses the term “variant literary editions" (for example, “Multiple 
Literary Editions: Reflections Toward a Theory of the History of the Biblical Text,” in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Origins of the Bible [Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans/Cambridge: Brill, 1999], 99-120), this 
use of “editions” should not be confused here with the éxddoetc of the Alexandrians. 


?6 «Sometimes the scribes intentionally inserted new material that helped interpret or highlight for 
their contemporary congregation in a new situation the relevance of the traditional text. These creative 
biblical scribes were actively handing on the tradition, but they were adding to it, enriching it, and 
attempting to make it adaptable and relevant” (E. Ulrich, “The Community of Israel and the Composition 
of the Scriptures,” in Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origins of the Bible, 11). Because of this, S. Talmon has 
even come to reclassify some textual variants as “biblical stylistics" (“The Textual Study of the Bible—A 
New Outlook,” in Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text (ed. F. M. Cross and S. Talmon; Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1975), 321-400. Cf. M. Fishbane’s description of some scribal activity as 
"inner-biblical exegesis” (Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel [Oxford: Clarendon, 1985]). 
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standardized." The questions that remain are how this came to be, who was responsible, 
and whether it was a result of conscious editorial or text-critical activity. 
As Bertil Albrektson describes it, “The rabbis are often pictured as having 


constituted a kind of editorial committee, carefully selecting variants from different 


manuscripts and fixing an authoritative text, which was to serve as the official norm.”*® 


This portrait is based on rabbinic evidence and the assumption of Alexandrian influence. 
The rabbinic tradition most commonly adduced relates the story of three scrolls which 
were found in the temple court and compared on a number of readings, with the reading 
of two scrolls taking precedence over the reading of merely one.? But a number of 
cautions must be voiced about using this as testimony to the practice of the 1“ century, 
not least of all the layers of later traditions that the story has likely accumulated. It is also 
not clear that the original account was discussing biblical MSS.“° On the other hand, 


while the rabbinic literature does not record scholarly discussions about variant readings 


7 Bertil Albrektson dissents from this position and cautions that a single find of MSS merely 
attests to the text in use by that community at that time, not to the state of the text in all places during the 
same time period. However, even he admits that the fact remains, the text did become stabilized at some 
point during the first few centuries of the Common Era ("Reflections on the Emergence of a Standard Text 
of the Hebrew Bible," in Congress Volume: Göttingen, 1977 (V TSup 29; Leiden: Brill, 1978), 58, 62-64. 


38 Albrektson, “Reflections on the Emergence of a Standard Text,” 49 (see 49 n. 2 for a list of 
scholars who hold this view). 


?? Saul Lieberman claims that this is evidence of the rabbis collating an eclectic text (Hellenism in 
Jewish Palestine: Studies in the Literary Transmission, Beliefs and Manners of Palestine in the I Century 
B.C.E.-IV Century C.E. [2" ed.; New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1962], 21-22). Harry Orlinsky 
uses this as evidence for something slightly later, namely a method that the Masoretes used to determine 
the Kethib-Qere readings (“The Origin of the Kethib-Qere System: A New Approach," in Congress 
Volume: Oxford, 1959 [VTSup 7; Leiden: Brill, 1960], 189-90). In either case, if such a process was ever 
used, it testifies to an interesting "critical" method of choosing a reading based on the majority of MSS, 
although it should also be noted that the location of these texts in the temple automatically ascribes to them 
a certain quality, so that it is the majority of not just any MSS available but the best. 


? Van Seters, Edited Bible, 65-66; Albrektson, “Reflections on the Emergence of a Standard 


Text," 56. The tradition is preserved in four rabbinic texts, all late, although the story 1s said to go back to 
Rabbi Simeon b. Lakish in the 3™ century. 
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or proposed emendations,"' the rabbis did comment on scribal practices, notably the 
correction of new copies against a reliable exemplar. In some accounts, the exemplar is 
referred to as a copy of the Torah housed in the temple, leading scholars to cite this as 
testimony to an authoritative edition used to promulgate a standardized text." All that 
these accounts truly prove, though, is that careful copying was highly valued, a trait 
exemplified by the Masoretes. 

Likewise, there is little to no evidence of Alexandrian textual analysis influencing 
rabbinic scholarship.** While it is true that there was Hellenistic influence in Second 
Temple Judaism, and there were strong Jewish ties with Alexandrian intellectualism 
(especially through Aristobulus and Philo), the careful textual analysis familiar from the 
Homeric and classical texts did not leave its mark in Jewish scholarship." The textual 


judgments and corresponding commentaries characteristic of Aristarchus have no 


s Albrektson, “Reflections on the Emergence of a Standard Text,” 53; he also makes the 
interesting point that rather than finding variants in the text to be an obstacle needing correction, the rabbis 
rather embraced these differences as an opportunity for exegesis, even creating new readings at times for 
this very purpose (61). While Origen was not in the habit of creating new readings, his tendency to exegete 
all available variants shows some similarity to, and may even be influenced by, this rabbinic practice. 


? For example, b. Keth. 106a; y. Sanh. II 6; and Gordis, Biblical Text in the Making, xxvi. 
Against this view, see Van Seters, Edited Bible, 70-72; Albrektson, “Reflections on the Emergence of a 
Standard Text," 56-57. As Van Seters points out, this may well be a later practice projected back into an 
earlier period; like the city editions referred to by the Alexandrians, the Jews may have housed MSS at key 
locations which were seen as reliable exemplars, which “may have been a factor in the gradual 
development of increasing uniformity of the Hebrew vulgate" (Edited Bible, 72). Yet this offers no 
evidence as to the text type of the exemplar or its source. 


? Lieberman is one proponent of such influence, arguing that the sopherim, like the Alexandrians, 
emended the text and used critical signs to establish the most authentic text (Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 
20-21). The majority of the examples that Lieberman cites, especially the critical signs, relate to copying 
practices (e.g. dots above the letters used to mark those characters for deletion), which were not isolated to 
merely the Alexandrians and the Jews. See Van Seters, Edited Bible, 79-80; Albrektson, “Reflections on 
the Emergence of a Standard Text,” 52. As Albrektson points out, Lieberman himself finally arrives at a 
similar conclusion: “the textual corrections of Greek classics practiced by the Alexandrian grammarians 
have no parallels in the rabbinic exegesis of Scripture” (Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 47). What 
Lieberman’s evidence does show, though, is Alexandrian influence in rabbinic interpretation. 


^ Albrektson, “Reflections on the Emergence of a Standard Text,” 50-52. 
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corollary in Second Temple Judaism or the early rabbinic period; the earliest comparison 
would be found among the Masoretes.? In fact, the Masoretic Text, the very text that 
was supposedly produced by this critical process, shows little evidence of such 
recensional activity." Eugene Ulrich thus concludes that prior to the Second Revolt, 
“There seems to be no evidence that texts were compared for text-critical purposes to 
select a single text that would become standard. "^" 

If the sopherim or rabbis were not involved in detailed textual analysis, how then 
did a stabilized text come into being? The most plausible explanation may be that it was 
merely an accident (or result) of history. Ulrich notes two main factors in the 
pluriformity of the text coming to an end around the first half of the 25 century C.E.: 
(1) the Roman threat to the continuity of Jewish life and practices, and (2) the growing 
tension between Jews and Christians." Albrektson describes the circumstances of the 
period in slightly different terms, pointing out that the Pharisees emerged as the dominant 
group after the revolts, and so the text form they used naturally became dominant as 


well.” It is possible that the selection was a matter of intentionality rather than merely 


4 Van Seters, Edited Bible, 81. It should also be noted that even among the signs used by 
Aristarchus, not all of them related to textual decisions; some were merely notations to point the reader to 
the correct location in his commentary (see above and Zetzel, Latin Textual Criticism, 15-16). 


46 The problems and inconsistencies in the text lead F. M. Cross (“The Contribution of Qumran 
Discoveries to the Study of the Biblical Text,” JEJ 16 [1966]: 94) to conclude that the principles guiding 
the recension were “unusual”—Albrektson deduces this to mean that there were, in fact, no principles put 
into practice (“Reflections on the Emergence of a Standard Text," 59-60). Albrektson concludes that “what 
Cross describes is in fact a text which has not been subject to recensional and text-critical activities" (60). 


“7 Ulrich, “Community of Israel," 15. What Ulrich asserts was not happening (but is, in fact, 
exactly what Cross describes for each major division of the Hebrew Bible) was the selection of a particular 
text type as the basis for a diplomatic edition (“Contribution of Qumran Discoveries,” 94). 


“8 Ulrich, “Community of Israel,” 12. 


^? Albrektson, “Reflections on the Emergence of a Standard Text,” 62-63. 
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accident, but if so, the rabbis left no discussion of the process or criteria." Either way, 
by the end of the 2M century C.E., the text of the Hebrew Bible bore a unity not attested 
at Qumran, such that translators and revisers of the Greek Scriptures, both Jewish and 
Christian, came to view the Hebrew text as monolithic and unchanging, not requiring 
commentary like the divergent readings known in the Greek copies. This unified text 
came to be treated with great scholarly care by the Masoretes and thus came to bear their 


name.?! 


1.3. Greek Translations and Revisions of the Jewish Scriptures 

While the pluriformity of the Jewish Scriptures was still flourishing in and around 
Qumran, and Alexandrian scholarship was still coming into its own, the Torah and other 
Hebrew texts were translated into Greek, likely in Alexandria itself. It is this Greek 
translation, the Septuagint (LXX), that would become the OT for the church and the 
foundation for much debate among the fathers over the virtues of the Hebrew versus the 
Greek text. The Letter of Aristeas, today perceived as mostly legendary, is the best 
resource for retelling the story of this translation and was long influential in the 


veneration of this version by Christians and Alexandrian J ews.” Although most scholars 


°° Albrektson compares the case for the establishing of the canon, where we do have evidence of 
such discussions preserved (“Reflections on the Emergence of a Standard Text,” 63). 


>! Although the Masoretes are slightly later and thus not relevant to the time period under 
discussion here, there remains the interesting question whether or not they were engaged in textual 
criticism, especially pertaining to the Kethib-Qere system. For further discussion, see Orlinsky, “Origin of 
the Kethib-Qere System”; Gordis, Biblical Text in the Making; and the helpful summary by Emanuel Tov, 
Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (ha rev. ed.; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2001), 58-63. 


?? According to the story, when Demetrius of Phaleron was acquiring MSS for the new library, 
under the patronage of Ptolemy II (285-247 B.C.E.), he contacted the high priest in Jerusalem for a copy of 
the Torah translated into Greek. A delegation including seventy-two translators (representing all twelve 
tribes) was sent to Alexandria, and they completed the translation in seventy-two days. The translation was 
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now discount the story as unhistorical, the scholarly environment and needs of the Jewish 
Diaspora at Alexandria make that a likely place where part or all of the translation 
occurred. Citations of the Torah in Greek later in the same century (c. 221-205 B.C.E.) 
also corroborate the date, in the early to mid-3" century." While the title “Septuagint” 
came to be applied to a translation of the entire Hebrew Bible and apocrypha, the 
Prophets and the Writings were likely translated at a later date, during the following two 
centuries.” 

The LXX was not the only Greek version of the Jewish Scriptures, nor was it 
considered the authoritative translation by all Jews. Since the Alexandrian library may 
have commissioned a copy of the Torah, it is possible that the rival library at Pergamum 
also desired their own translation. One theory suggests that a version, referred to as 
Proto-Theodotion, was translated in Asia Minor sometime during the last three centuries 
before the Common Era; a copy was then housed in the Pergamene library and traveled to 
Alexandria when Mark Antony gave the library to Cleopatra (c. 42 B.C.E.).^? 
Alternatively, this version has been called Kaige-Theodotion, associating Proto- 


well received by the local Jewish community, and they requested a copy be made for their own use (see K. 
H. Jobes and M. Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint [Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic/ Carlisle, UK: 
Paternoster, 2000], 33-34). For an introduction to and translation of the Letter of Aristeas (by R. J. H. 
Shutt), see Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (ed. J. H. Charlesworth; 2 vols.; New York: Doubleday, 1983), 
2:7-34. 


5 Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 34. 


?' E, Ulrich, “Origen’s Old Testament Text: The Transmission History of the Septuagint to the 
Third Century C.E.," in Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origins of the Bible, 207; Bickerman, Jews in the Greek 
Age, 101. 


55 Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 34. Based on quotations and MS evidence, Ulrich 
determines that “the Former Prophets were translated before the middle of the second century B.C.E. and 
probably by ca. 200 because they would have been translated prior to Chronicles, which was circulating by 
the mid-second century B.C.E. The Latter Prophets would very likely have been translated at the same time 
as the Former Prophets, and of the Writings many books would very likely have been translated about the 
same time as Chronicles” (“Origen’s Old Testament Text," 208-9). 


°° S. Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 90-91. 
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Theodotion with the family of MSS identified by their tendency to translate the Hebrew 
we-gam with katys. Scholars are not agreed upon whether this family of texts should be 
considered a separate translation or merely a revision of the LXX more in line with the 
Hebrew.” Whatever the exact terminology or relationship between these MSS, 
quotations from this non-LXX version have been identified in the NT and some early 


Christian writers, testifying to its wide use alongside the LXX.” This is the version that 


Theodotion later revised, and possibly Aquila and Symmachus as well.” 


During this era before the stabilization of the Hebrew text, the Greek translations 
continued to evolve, contributing to the pluriformity of the text. As a more unified 
Hebrew text began to emerge, especially during the first two centuries C.E., there was an 
increased awareness of the problems in the LXX and it divergences from the Hebrew.” 
The 2" century C.E. was particularly a fruitful time for Jewish revisions of the Greek 


text. Aquila seems to have been the first, and perhaps most influential, to have 


?7 Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 42, 284-86. On the Kaige, see especially D. 
Barthélemy, Les devanciers d’Aquila: Premiére publication intégrale du texte des fragments du 
Dodécaprophéton (V TSup 10; Leiden: Brill, 1963); and the summary in S. Jellicoe, “Some Reflections on 
the Katye Recension,” VT 23 (1973): 15-24. In his study on Job, Peter Gentry concludes: “There is no 
Kaige Recension as such. Instead, there is a continuum from the Greek Pentateuch to Aquila in which 
approaches and attitudes to translation are on the whole tending toward a closer alignment between the 
Greek and the Hebrew. Moreover, there is a tradition which developed within this continuum and involved 
the interplay between various forces in Judaism. To this tradition the xatys texts belong. We have yet to 
demarcate clearly between this tradition and the LXX" (The Asterisked Materials in the Greek Job 
[SBLSCS 38; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995], 497). 


** Jellicoe, Septuagint and Modern Study, 91. 

?? Ulrich, *Origen's Old Testament Text," 213. 

$9 As we shall see further below, both Jews and Christians had a simplistic notion of the Hebrew, 
viewing it as an established text form rather than a tradition with its own set of variants. This may be due 


either to the proto-Masoretic text already having gained dominance, or simply an ignorance of the diversity 
among Hebrew MSS. Jellicoe (Septuagint and Modern Study, 76) prefers the former explanation. 
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undertaken one of these revisions.’ His version is known for being a slavishly literal 
rendering of the Hebrew, countering the interpretative freedom of the LXX. This 
literalness earned the respect of the Jews and the disdain of Christians like Irenaeus and 
Epiphanius, although Origen and Jerome saw its great value in aiding the Christian to 
understand aspects of the Hebrew. 

Such a literal rendering, however, was not readily embraced by all Jews, leading 
Symmachus to attempt his own revision of the Greek with the goal of being more true to 
the nuances of the Greek language.“ Symmachus's revision shows a good understanding 


of both Hebrew and Greek, achieving a middle ground between the free renderings of the 


st According to tradition, Aquila was a Gentile from Pontus in Asia Minor who came to Jerusalem 
in 128 C.E. as part of Hadrian's rebuilding project. There, he became first a Christian, then a Jewish 
proselyte, and eventually undertook a revision of the Greek Scriptures against the Hebrew text (see H. B. 
Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek [1902; repr. New York: Ktav, 1968], 31-32; Jellicoe, 
Septuagint and Modern Study, 78; Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 38-40). One point that 
remains a bit obscured, for Aquila as well as Symmachus after him, is whether he attempted a fresh 
translation of the Hebrew or revised a previous translation, and if the latter, which translation he was 
revising. Sebastian Brock points out that until a new find of MSS around the 1950s, scholars had wrongly 
assumed that Aquila made a new translation; we now know that the fathers were justified in referring to 
Aquila's version as an £k60c1c (“The Phenomenon of Biblical Translation in Antiquity," in Studies in the 
Septuagint: Origins, Recensions, and Interpretations [ed. S. Jellicoe; New York: Ktav, 1974], 560). Aquila, 
like Origen, seemed primarily interested in providing a corrective to the LXX; but the base text that Aquila 
(and Symmachus) revised may have been a rival Old Greek tradition: the Kaige or Proto-Theodotion 
(Ulrich, *Origen's Old Testament Text," 213; Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 42). 


€ Based on this literalness, Jellicoe makes the claim: “The version can never have been intended 
for popular circulation. It was essentially a teacher's book, aimed at giving an exact rendering of the 
Hebrew and usable only by one who already understood that language, and its function was interpretative 
rather than literary” (Septuagint and Modern Study, 77). In spite of this, Aquila's version became widely 
used in the synagogues. This may present an interesting parallel to Origen’s Hexapla, which was intended 
as a scholarly reference work but was disseminated by his successors as a separate recension (see below). 


& Jellicoe, Septuagint and Modern Study, 77, 80. 


6t Symmachus was either an Ebionite Christian or a Jewish proselyte who completed his version 
late in the 2™ century C.E. (Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 49-50; Jellicoe, Septuagint 
and Modern Study, 95-96; Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 40; see also the detailed study 
A. Salvesen, Symmachus in the Pentateuch [Journal of Semitic Studies Monograph 15; Manchester: 
University of Manchester Press, 1991]). 
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LXX and the literalness of Aquila, whose version he likely had in front of him.® 
Likewise, during the same century, Theodotion set about revising a form of the Old 
Greek that existed alongside the LXX and—based on Theodotion’s revision—came to be 
known as the Proto-Theodotion.™ His version, like Symmachus’s, was not as literal as 
Aquila’s, although he preferred to transliterate rather than translate names and often 
conformed the content and syntax to match the Hebrew text in front of him." Most 
notably, Theodotion's revision of Daniel was accepted into the churches in place of the 
defective LXX text.” By the time of the Hexapla a century later, at least three other 
Greek versions were known to Origen for select books of the Bible, testifying to the 
ongoing and widespread effort of improving the Greek Scriptures for use in the 


synagogue and in counterpoint to the LXX, which had become embraced by the church.” 


1.4. Summary and Discussion of Terminology 

It is against this background that the earliest Christians began their study of the 
emerging NT text. Before evaluating the work done by the church fathers, it is necessary 
first to evaluate precisely what type of previous scholarship was being done on secular 


and religious texts. Amidst the comparing and critiquing of MSS and translations, were 


m Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 49-50; Jellicoe, Septuagint and Modern 
Study, 98; Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 41. 


°° Traditionally, Theodotion was a Jewish proselyte (although, Jerome refers to him as an 
Ebionite) from Ephesus (Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 42-43; Jellicoe, Septuagint 
and Modern Study, 83-84; Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 41). 

e Ulrich, *Origen's Old Testament Text," 213; Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 41. 

$5 Tobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 41. 

6 Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 55; Jellicoe, Septuagint and Modern Study, 


118-21; Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 50. 
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the Alexandrians or the Jews producing "critical editions"? What did their editions look 
like, and what purpose did they serve? What type of work were they doing on the text, 
and to what end? In fact, were they engaging in textual criticism? 

The primary term used to describe Alexandrian textual correction was 
ótópOoo1c, a noun that could designate either the corrected edition or the practice of 
producing such an edition." Zenodotus was referred to as the first ótopOociic, a term 
also applied to a number of the librarians who followed him.’' The notion was to set the 
text straight, or to establish a reliable text as the basis for further literary study. This task 
was not the province of only the elite scholar but the basic starting point for any student 
of literature. The result of the correction process was a personal edition (£kóootc) of the 
work, an individual copy that could, when necessary, serve as an exemplar for other 
copies, and in the case of the librarians, was made available as a resource for comparison 
by other scholars." The correction process included the weighing of variant readings 
(based on both other MSS and internal criteria), resulting in either the marking or 
deletion of a given reading, or replacement with a conjectural emendation.’? While 
Zenodotus was relatively free in his deletions and conjectures, later scholars established a 
more conservative trend so that the common practice became marking questionable 


readings (including those added by Zenodotus) with sigla rather than deleting anything 


” Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 110, 215-16. 
s Peck, History of Classical Philology, 105; Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 94, 106. 
? Van Groningen, “EKAOXI,” 11, 17; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:475. 


75 Cf. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:464-65. 
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from the text." Although this process resulted in a prototype for the modern critical 
apparatus, it differed in a number of ways since many of the signs were to aid reading or 
to correlate with entries in a commentary (in the latter sense, then, the signs corresponded 
more to the modern footnote). ^? 

During the 25d century, Porphyry, a later contemporary of Origen, offered some 
enlightening comments on what the process of correction or editing had become by that 
time. In the Life of Plotinus, describing his collection and editing of Plotinus's Enneads, 
Porphyry explains that his task is to “revise all the books and put in the punctuation and 
correct any verbal errors [et tt }uaptnpevov ein Kata Aé£w 8vop006v].""5 In his 
introduction to a collection of oracles, he uses similar wording and expands on his 
purpose: “For I myself call the gods to witness, that I have neither added anything, nor 
taken away from the meaning of the responses, except where I have corrected an 
erroneous phrase [et ý Tov A£&w ńuaptinuévnv ówuop0o060/], or made a change for 
greater clearness, or completed the metre when defective, or struck out anything that did 


^" While Porphyry's purposes (in creating collections for 


not conduce to the purpose. . . 
publication) go slightly beyond those of the Alexandrian librarians, much of the 
procedure is the same. The main concern in preserving the original, whether it be Homer 


or a collection of oracles, is to convey clearly the sense of the author; sometimes clarity 


requires correcting the wording or meter based on the standards within the work rather 


74 Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 173-74. 

RCE Zetzel, Latin Textual Criticism, 15-16. 

76 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 26 (Armstrong, LCL). 

” Quoted in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 4.7.1 (E. H. Gifford, trans., Preparation for the Gospel [1903; 


repr., Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House: 1981], 157). 
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than the readings of other MSS. In this context, preferring a difficult reading over a lucid 
one would make little sense. 

A generation later, Eusebius quoted an anonymous author who criticized 
improper use of 616p0061c on the text of Scripture. The criticism is leveled against 
heretics (followers of Theodotus) who incorporate their understanding of geometry and 
philosophy into Scripture: “For this cause they did not fear to lay hands on the divine 
scriptures, saying that they had corrected them [Aéyovtec adtac 8wupOokévou]."? A 
careful comparison of their MSS (i.e., proper 6t6p8wotc) would show that these copies 
differ widely, evidencing the many changes they have made." This illustrates both the 
positive and negative sides of “correcting” a text (also seen with heretics like Marcion): 
if each scholar is engaged in improving the text based on the individual understanding of 
authorial intention, then divergent interpretations of that intention can yield divergent 
forms of the text. Comparison of the differing versions is a necessary control for this 
great variety, and so the name or location attached to each exemplar becomes important 
in weighing their value. This same notion, as seen in Origen, was carried over into the 


correction of translations against the original language. 


7$ The author of this text, commonly referred to as The Little Labyrinth, is often identified as 
Gaius or Caius from the 2" century C.E. However, this identification is not unanimous. Cf. J. T. 
Fitzgerald (“Eusebius and The Little Labyrinth,” in The Early Church in Its Context: Essays in Honor of 
Everett Ferguson [ed. A. J. Malherbe et al.; Leiden: Brill, 1998], 120-46), who summarizes his review of 
the writing's authorship: “Until a cogent case can be made on behalf of some other early Christian author 
[than G/Caius or Hippolytus], The Little Labyrinth is best viewed as a truly anonymous document" (136). 


” Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.28.15 (Lake, LCL). 

9? “For if any be willing to collect and compare with each other the texts of each of them [ei yap 
Tig 0gAjogt coykoptcac ABTOV &kdotou TA AvTiypaga setaCEtv npóc GAANAG], he would find 
them in great discord, for the copies of Asclepiades do not agree with those of Theodotus . . .” (Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl. 5.28.16-17 [Lake, LCL]). For more on this passage, see B. D. Ehrman, “The Theodotians as 
Corruptors of Scripture,” StPatr 25 (1993): 46-51. 


8l For more on Marcion, see Chapter 6, below. 
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When Origen made such comparison between the different versions of the Greek 
OT, he referred to these copies as editions (£xóóotic). The same term was applied to the 
work of Zenodotus, and perhaps only one or two others before him. As B. A. van 
Groningen explains in a detailed study of the term, it refers to a personal copy considered 
finished by the scholar and deposited for use, such as in a library, but not necessarily 
published (i.e., copied and disseminated).? Van Groningen therefore balks at the idea of 
translating £kóocig as “edition” because, in modern terms, it implies a standard or 
critical edition produced for wider use.? The “editions” of ancient scholars, rather, were 
personal copies for the purpose of their own work and sometimes made available for their 
students, colleagues, or subsequent generations. At times, these £kóóoeic were copied 
and more widely disseminated, but usually by someone other than the original scholar (as 
we shall see below with Origen). In fact, it seems that a number of editions that had a 
lasting impact on the scholarly world had little to no effect on the book trade or the 
koiné/vulgate traditions." 

While it is clear that ancient scholars were concerned with preserving an accurate 
textual tradition, their practices and purposes do not correspond exactly to the work of 
modern textual critics. Even the heralded Homerists of Alexandria were not engaged in 


producing standard critical editions that would serve as the basis for all future copies and 


*? Van Groningen, *EKAOXIX." 


83 Despite van Groningen's cautions, I continue to use “edition” for the sake of convenience, since 
it remains a common translation. While these “editions” were generally not published copies, they were 
edited or corrected texts (with some form of collation or critical markings, if only for an audience of one), 
and therefore the translation is not entirely without merit. 


%4 Haslam (“Homeric Papyri and Transmission of the Text,” 84-85) delineates two very different 


(if not opposed) views on the subject of whether or not scholarly editions affected the vulgate text, both of 
which are supported by the MS evidence. 
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translations. Their criteria, while reasonable and consistent in their own minds, are often 
considered subjective and therefore inappropriate by the modern scholar. The marginal 
notes they created consisted of much more than indication of variants. In fact, the one 
trait in which ancient and modern textual scholarship most correspond is the treatment of 
textual criticism as a lower criticism: the ancients, like modern scholars, engaged in 
correcting the text as a means to accessing its meaning. The practice of 6tóp0o61c was 
only the first step in the interpretive process. 

If the ancient Alexandrians are not to be evaluated by modern standards, then 
even less so should the ancient Jews. While there are some points of comparison 
between Greek and Jewish scholarship, the Hebrew worldview, especially prior to the 
Hellenistic age, was much different from that of the Greeks and thus should be judged by 
its own standards. Fluidity of text and meaning, as exemplified by the rabbis (and, in a 
slightly different way, by Origen), was often seen as an opportunity for understanding 
rather than a problem that must be weeded out of the tradition. Until the work of the 
Masoretes, there is little to no evidence of the type of textual scholarship exhibited in the 
Greek (and then Roman) world being applied to the Hebrew text. Once the Hebrew was 
transferred into the Greek, however, it was a different matter. The Greek Bible was born 
in the same milieu as Alexandrian criticism, so it should be no surprise that over time it 
became subject to similar practices. Yet at the heart of this scholarship was always the 
matter of translation, setting it one step removed from the work of the Homerists. While 
Aquila and Theodotion were concerned with careful textual study, they were comparing 


differing languages and translations rather than merely differing MSS. It is this concern 
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for accurate translation that carried over into the work of Origen and Jerome, where 


Alexandrian and Jewish influence merged. 


2. Old Testament Textual Analysis by Church Fathers 
2.1. Origen 

These streams of Alexandrian and Jewish scholarship were the two main 
influences on textual analysis among the early Christians, particularly Origen and those 
who followed in his shadow. From the Alexandrians, Origen inherited the careful 
collation of MSS, the comparison with the work of his predecessors, and the textual sigla 
and sensibilities of Aristarchus. The Jewish influences may be seen in his work as well, 
especially continuing the effort of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion to compare the 
Greek against the Hebrew in an effort to produce the most accurate and useful translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. In this was created one of Origen's greatest legacies: the 
Hexapla. 

The Hexapla was a major undertaking, comparing the entire LXX (which had 
become the standard OT text for the church) against other Greek and Hebrew witnesses. 
Origen likely began the work in Alexandria (around 230 C.E.) but did not complete the 
project until over a decade later in Caesarea (by 245 C.E.).? As the name “Hexapla” 


implies, this work of six columns: the Hebrew, Hebrew transliterated into Greek, 


» Jellicoe, Septuagint and Modern Study, 100-101; cf. Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek, 73; N. Fernández Marcos, The Septuagint in Context: Introduction to the Greek Version of the Bible 
(trans. W. G. E. Watson; Leiden: Brill, 2000), 209-10. 


*6 As with any work encompassing the entire Hebrew Bible/OT, this needs to be evaluated on a 
book-by-book basis. Thus, for Psalms, and possibly other books (such as 2 Kings, Job, Song of Songs, and 
the Minor Prophets), Origen had three additional MSS available for comparison (the fifth, sixth, and 
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Aquila, Symmachus, the LXX, and Theodotion. While five of these columns were 
simply reproduced, the LXX column contained Origen's critical sigla that compared it 
with the variations in the remaining columns. In his Commentary on Matthew, Origen 
explains the system of marginal notations that he used in his Hexapla: 


Where a point was uncertain in the Septuagint through diversity in the copies, we 
made our decision from the other versions. What agreed with them we retained. 
Words not occurring in the Hebrew we marked with an obelus, not daring wholly 
to remove them. Some words we added, marking them with asterisks, to show 
that we had inserted them from the other versions in conformity with the Hebrew 
text, though they were not found in the Septuagint. He who wishes may pass over 
these words. But if anyone dislikes my method, he must do as he pleases about 
accepting such words or the reverse.” 


Here we see a simplified version of the marginal notations used by Aristarchus, 
consisting of an obelus to indicate readings in the LXX lacking from the Hebrew and an 
asterisk to denote words Origen has added to the LXX based upon the other versions."? 
Origen exhibits the same conservative trend in place among the Alexandrians after the 


time of Zenodotus, preferring not to delete any text but simply mark it and allow the 


seventh versions). In other places, the resources were limited, yielding four columns (the Tetrapla) rather 
than six (Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 50; cf. Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.16). 


37 Fernández Marcos, Septuagint in Context, 210. Swete offers an explanation for Origen's logic 
behind the order of the columns: “Aquila is placed next to the Hebrew text because his translation is the 
most verbally exact, and Symmachus and Theodotion follow Aquila and the LXX. (sic) respectively, 
because Symmachus on the whole is a revision of Aquila, and Thedotion of the LXX." (Introduction to the 
Old Testament in Greek, 65). 


55 Comm. Matt. 15.14. Translated by R. B. Tollinton (Selections from the Commentaries and 
Homilies of Origen [London: S.P.C.K., 1929], 110). Cf. Jerome, Ep. 106.7, where he similarly describes 
Origen's system and then adds, “These signs are also found in Greek and Latin poetry" (D. Brown, Vir 
Trilinguis: A Study in the Biblical Exegesis of Saint Jerome [Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1992], 30-31). 


*? Cf. Ep. Afr. 4. The obelus and asterisk were the basis for the system Origen used, but in 
actuality, necessity required a more complex system, such as the metobelus to mark the end of a lengthy 
variant, or a combination of the asterisk and obelus to note transposition (Swete, Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek, 70; Fernández Marcos, Septuagint in Context, 210). 
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reader to decide whether the proposed changes should be accepted or rejected.” More 
than simply a nod to tradition, Origen’s conservatism toward the LXX base text was a 
necessity in his theological and historical context because of the great liberties taken with 
the text by certain heretics. Origen thus shuns the practice of conjectural emendation that 
was common among the Alexandrians (and still finds a home in modern textual 
criticism).”! 

Unlike the work of the Alexandrian Homerists, Origen’s purpose in creating the 
Hexapla was not strictly in the interest of producing a scholarly text. In his Letter to 
Africanus, Origen explains his apologetic aims in comparing the versions: 

I make it my endeavour not to be ignorant of their various readings, lest in my 

controversies with the Jews I should quote to them what is not found in their 

copies, and that I may make some use of what is found there, even although it 
should not be in our Scriptures. For if we are so prepared for them in our 
discussions, they will not, as is their manner, scornfully laugh at Gentile believers 
for their ignorance of the true readings as they have them.” 
Sebastian Brock therefore has argued that Origen was in no way interested in 
reconstructing the original text but only in providing accurate material for Jewish- 
Christian debate on the Scriptures, and so his primary interest was in the contemporary, 


living text in use by the local churches and synagogues. The synoptic layout of the 


Hebrew and Greek Jewish versions provided an easy reference tool to acquaint Christians 


? Neuschiifer, Origenes als Philologe, 1:134-35; T. W. Allen states that Origen was less 
conservative in making additions than Aristarchus (due to Origen giving precedence to the "original" —i.e., 
the Hebrew—which was unparalleled in Homeric studies), exemplified by Origen's use of the asterisk 
(marking additions) whereas the Alexandrians were primarily interested in athetizing (marking for deletion) 
accretions (Homer: Origins and Transmission [Oxford: Clarendon, 1924], 320). 


?! Neuschüfer, Origenes als Philologe, 1:134-36. On heresy and changes to the biblical text, see 
B. D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological Controversies on 
the Text of the New Testament (New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993); on the use of 
conjectural emendation in text criticism, see, for example, P. Maas, Textual Criticism (trans. B. Flower; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1958). 


?* Ep. Afr. 4 (ANF 4:387). 
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with the Jewish textual tradition, and the critical sigla clearly pointed out major variations 
between the Christian and Jewish texts. Yet, as Brock points out, while Origen's goal 
may have differed from our own, he carried out his work in a very scholarly and 
reputable manner.” 

Therefore, while Origen proceeded in his endeavor with the skill of a careful 
textual analyst, his end goal was not a critical edition. Most significantly, Origen was not 
attempting to create, in his fifth column annotated with critical sigla, a new edition of the 
LXX for use by the church.” Because Origen's goal, and therefore methods, differed 
from that of modern textual critics, it has caused problems and garnered criticism in two 
major ways. First, Origen (like others of his day) treated the Hebrew very uncritically as 
a unified text. As seen above, the Hebrew tradition was far from unified in the centuries 
preceding the common era. While it is likely (but not certain) that the Hebrew text had 
become standardized by the me century C.E., Origen and his contemporaries showed no 
awareness of any potential differences between the current Hebrew text and the Vorlage 
of the LXX (which was translated during the period of textual diversity).?? As Brock has 
pointed out, Origen's only concern was comparing the texts of his own day, not a 
hypothetical exemplar from three or four centuries previous. This has caused no small 
headache for modern textual critics, leading to the second major criticism of Origen's 
work, that he has muddied the waters and obscured rather than clarified the textual 


history. Thus, while Origen has provided valuable textual witnesses through the 


?* S. Brock, “Origen’s Aims as a Textual Critic of the Old Testament,” StPatr 10 (1970): 215-18. 
?' Van Seters, Edited Bible, 87. 
? Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 52. 


°° Brock, “Origen’s Aims as a Textual Critic,” 217. 
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translations he copied and preserved, the Greek text that emerged from his Hexapla has 
only made matters more complicated for those seeking the original LXX text, so that 
modern scholars are largely engaged in trying to undo Origen's work.” 

Much of Origen’s legacy, including the problem of the eclectic, muddied text 
disseminated by the Hexapla, stems not from Origen but his followers. Upon its 
completion, the Hexapla in its entirety was housed in the library at Caesarea as a 
reference work." In this way, it was an “edition” in the more limited sense of the 
Alexandrian €xddoetc: a work made available as a tool for subsequent scholars but not 
published or disseminated by the original editor as a standard text. Yet that did not deter 
Origen's followers from reproducing the fifth column of his text as the standard edition 
he never intended it to be.” Pamphilus, a disciple of Origen, enlisted his own students 
(including Eusebius) to aid in correcting LXX MSS against Origen’s fifth column as well 
as making new copies. In 330, when Constantine commissioned fifty copies of the 


Scriptures from Eusebius, the Hexaplaric recension likely served as the exemplar and 


*7 Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 53; Ulrich, “Origen’s Old Testament Text," 221- 
22; 


?8 Van Seters, Edited Bible, 91; The complete Hexapla was a massive work, totaling around 6500 
pages, so it has long been speculated that the work was never reproduced in its entirety (Swete, 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 74). However, the MSS that have come to light testify to 
copies of at least several columns (usually omitting the Hebrew column), and perhaps entire books of the 
Hexapla (Fernández Marcos, Septuagint in Context, 213). 


22 Van Seters, Edited Bible, 87; T. D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1981), 95. There is disagreement over what exactly the fifth column contained: some 
think it was an uncorrected text that served as a preparatory work for the real revision project; others see it 
as a completed, revised text (Jobes and Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 49; for a fuller discussion of the 
differing viewpoints, see J. Schaper, “The Origin and Purpose of the Fifth Column of the Hexapla,” in 
Origen ’s Hexapla and Fragments: Papers Presented at the Rich Seminar on the Hexapla, Oxford Centre 
for Hebrew and Jewish Studies, 25" [July]-3" August 1994 [ed. A. Salvesen; TSAJ 58; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1998], 3-15). 


10 van Seters, Edited Bible, 98; Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 77-78. 
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thus became the standard text around Caesarea. '' 


By 616, the Hexapla was still 
respected enough text to warrant translation into Syriac by Paul of Tella (along with the 
critical signs), which became known as the Syro-Hexapla. 9? Once Caesarea fell into 
Arab hands shortly thereafter, however, the Hexapla largely passed into obscurity, aside 
from the handful of witnesses still extant today. 

From Origen's work on the Hexapla, a few important points can be gleaned 
relating to his application of textual analysis. Aside from the use of sigla and 
conservatism in preserving all readings, the very format of the Hexapla illustrates the 
emphasis on external evidence. Origen relied on a handful of reputable editions 
(&k6óosi) ? for comparison. Only when these other versions presented a significant 
disagreement did Origen turn to internal evidence, here depending on the skills he had 
inherited from the Homerists.'?^ But, along with a training in weighing variants, Origen 
also received other important traditions from Homeric studies: most notably, that his 
edition was merely a means to an end (the end goals being apologetics and exegesis), and 


that the text was ultimately evaluated on its own terms based on a trust in the oikonomia 


of the author and text (for the Homerists, this meant interpreting Homer by Homer; for 


101! Fernández Marcos, Septuagint in Context, 210. T. C. Skeat has argued that the codices 
Sinaiticus and Vaticanus are among the copies produced in response to Constantine's request (“The Codex 
Sinaiticus, the Codex Vaticanus and Constantine," JTS 50 [1999]: 583-625; see also J. K. Elliott, *T. C. 
Skeat on the Dating and Origin of Codex Vaticanus," in The Collected Writings of T. C. Skeat [ed. J. K. 
Elliott; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2004], 281-94). 


' Rernández Marcos, Septuagint in Context, 211. 


103 Origen uses this term to refer to the other Greek versions of the OT; see Comm. Matt. 15.14 
and Ep. Afr. 5, 12. 


104 Neuscháfer, Origenes als Philologe, 1:121-22. 
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105 


Origen, it was interpreting Scripture by Scripture). ^ Both of these points were exhibited 


similarly in Origen's exegesis. The very format of the Hexapla and the conservatism of 
making every reading available became a trademark of Origen's discussions of variants 
within his writings. While Origen was well aware of the divergences with the tradition 
and made them known to his audience, he rarely determined one reading to be more 
correct; rather, most often he provided a separate exegesis for each variant reading. 108 
Where Origen did express opinions on the text, he often judged it by the internal criterion 
of other scriptural texts, expecting Scripture to have a certain amount of coherence based 


on divine authorship (just as Homeric texts were expected to have coherence based on 


107 


Homeric authorship). " While such practices may not be common or necessarily 


respected among modern textual scholarship, they were an integral and reputable part of 


the scholarship of Origen’s day. 


105 R, C. P. Hanson, Allegory and Event: A Study of the Sources and Significance of Origen’s 
Interpretation of Scripture (1959; repr., Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2002), 180; Pfeiffer, 
History of Classical Scholarship, 225-27, Neuschäfer, Origenes als Philologe, 1:136-38, 276-85. One key 
difference between Origen and Homeric scholars is his preference for the koine text. For the Homerists, 
this was the unpolished vulgar text, the one they were trying to improve upon by creating their editions. 
For Origen, however, the koine was the LXX, the common text adopted by the church, and as such it was 
indispensable. While Origen, as a scholar, did attempt to improve upon that text by comparison with other 
versions, he never attempted to usurp the LXX out of respect for church tradition and the belief in divine 
inspiration of the LXX translation. The inspiration of the LXX did not mean, though, that it took 
precedence over the Hebrew; that still held the pride of place as the “original” (Cf. Hanson, Allegory and 
Event, 162-65, 177-78). 


199 Hanson, Allegory and Event, 175; see also E. Klostermann, “Formen der exegetischen Arbeiten 
des Origenes," TLZ 72 (1947): 203-8; J. Daniélou, Origéne (Paris: La Table Ronde, 1948), 141; W. 
McKane, Selected Christian Hebraists (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 197-98. This is 
particularly common in Origen's OT commentaries, although he followed the same practice with the NT 
(for more on this, see the next chapter). 


10 Hanson, Allegory and Event, 180-82; Neuschiifer, Origenes als Philologe, 1:276-85. 
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2.2. Pamphilus and Eusebius 

As noted above, while Origen was responsible for the meticulous work on the 
Hexapla, the generation that followed him in Caesarea, led by Pamphilus and Eusebius, 
were largely responsible for the dissemination of his work. Pamphilus was a wealthy and 
devout Christian, and a great admirer of Origen, who retraced his hero's footsteps by 
studying in Alexandria with Pierius (another follower of Origen) and then settling in 
Caesarea. It is Pamphilus's efforts and funds that were the impetus for turning the 
collection at Caesarea centered on Origen's work into a world-renowned Christian 
library. Although Pamphilus's life was cut short through martyrdom, he trained well his 


protégé Eusebius, who would one day become an influential bishop. °’ 


Pamphilus 
himself was not only a benefactor and librarian (cataloguer), but he also worked hard as a 
copyist. His most enduring legacy perhaps is the subscriptions in a number of scriptural 
MSS that bear his name (preserved by later copyists). These subscriptions bear witness 
to the text of work that Pamphilus engaged in: he copied or collated books of the Bible 
from Origen's Hexapla (or a recension based on the Hexapla) and carefully corrected 
them. Pamphilus was therefore, literally, single-handedly responsible in many ways for 
the dissemination of Origen's work. But Pamphilus was not alone in this task; he trained 
not only Eusebius but also a number of others to engage in such efforts along with more 


advanced scholarship. While a number of these young men met their deaths alongside 


Pamphilus, Eusebius lived on to continue and advance Pamphilus’s efforts.’ 


108 A. Grafton and M. Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book: Origen, 
Eusebius, and the Library of Caesarea (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2006), 178-80. 


' Grafton and Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book, 184-85, 192-94. 
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While Eusebius's work was founded in the strong textual training he had received 
from his mentor, his own writings were much more prolific and focused more on history 
and exegesis. In a sense, Pamphilus represents the work of lower criticism while 
Eusebius represents higher criticism: Pamphilus poured his energy into establishing 
quality texts, while Eusebius made use of those texts to provide valuable commentaries 
and collections of historical and literary information. As a commentator, Eusebius relied 
heavily on the Hexapla. Like Origen, Eusebius showed respect for the LXX as the 
accepted text of the church, while also exegeting those portions of text that Origen had 


H0 Tt is clear, then, that the foundational 


added based on their inclusion in the Hebrew. 
work had already been accomplished by Origen, and those who followed most closely in 
his footsteps did not need to continue the work in that respect; but they certainly followed 
in his example as a commentator, comparing versions and MSS (mostly by simply 


consulting the Hexapla), regularly offering an evaluation of various readings rather than 


merely accepting one text (the LXX) uncritically. 


2.3. Jerome 
Despite his theological divide over Origen during the Origenist controversy, 


Jerome was heavily influenced by Origen's textual scholarship and was the next major 
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Christian scholar to take up the mantle of textual analyst. ^ Like Origen, Jerome was 


10 M. J. Hollerich, Eusebius of Caesarea 's Commentary on Isaiah: Christian Exegesis in the Age 
of Constantine [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999], 75-86. Inthe case of Isaiah, Hollerich refers to 
Eusebius using the Tetrapla (only four columns) instead of the later expanded Hexapla, as apparently did 
Origen in his own commentary on Isaiah (75-76). But regardless of the number of columns, the same 
principle of comparing the versions (against one another and against the Hebrew) is clearly in use. 


!!! Jerome even fancied himself a “Latin Origen." In the days before Jerome got caught up in the 
Origenist controversy, he had nothing but praise, and defense, for the Alexandrian scholar (S. Rebenich, 
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trained in the classics," and he carried this textual scholarship into his study of the 
biblical text. Jerome had already engaged in a number of translation projects (from 
Greek to Latin) when he was commissioned by Pope Damasus to produce a more 


accurate Latin translation of Scripture. ? 


Faced with a diversity of Latin biblical MSS, 
Jerome was concerned to create the best text possible. A progression of the methodology 
and translation theory is clear through the history of his translation work, as is the 
influence of Origen's textual scholarship. From the very beginning, with his initial 
efforts on the Gospels, Jerome showed a clear interest in the original language. Also, like 
Origen, Jerome focused first on a comparison of versions (initially, Greek and Latin; 
later, Hebrew as well) in order to update the existing text rather than producing a 
completely new edition or translation. Jerome's first biblical “translations,” therefore, 
were a revision of the Old Latin Gospels based on a comparison with the Graeca veritas 


(the original Greek).' ^ 


When he turned to the OT, starting with the Psalms, Jerome 
followed a similar method, updating the Latin against the Greek, the revered LXX. 
Upon his move from Rome to Bethlehem, Jerome got his first good look at 


Origen's Hexapla and realized the diversity even in the LXX base text with which he had 


been working. Jerome then began revising against Origen's final column, his “edition” 


Jerome [New York: Routledge, 2002], 35). For more on Jerome's relation to Origen, and the Origenist 
controversy, see the General Introduction. 


!? Peck, History of Classical Philology, 184-85; J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and 
Controversies (1975; Repr. Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1998), 10-14. See section 1.1, above, on Latin 
education and scholarship. The fourfold Greek system for studying a text (see n. 25, above) was similarly 
adopted in Latin training as lectio, emendatio, enarratio, judicium. Emendatio is the equivalent of 
6t6p0oo1c and was therefore part of the formal Roman training for scholars like Jerome and Augustine. 
See H.-I. Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique (4" ed.; Paris: Éditions E. de Boccard, 
1958), 20-24. 


B C. Tkacz, “Labor tam utilis: The Creation of the Vulgate," Vigiliae Christianae 50 (1996): 48; 
Kelly, Jerome, 86-89. 


114 Tkacz, “Labor tam utilis,” 48. 
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of the LXX that had been disseminated by Eusebius, ? which Jerome deemed a superior 


version. Jerome emulated the Hexapla to the extent of reproducing the critical signs used 


to indicate the differences between the Greek and Hebrew (thus, a critical apparatus). '° 


Eventually, however, Jerome was willing to step beyond even Origen and make the 


Hebraica veritas (the original Hebrew), rather than the LXX, the foundation for his 
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revised OT translation. ^ While Origen, writing in Greek, was only one language 


removed from the original, Jerome's Latin was removed one degree further, and he no 
longer found it acceptable to make a translation from a translation. As with Origen, 
Jerome also valued the Hebrew as the "original text" without weighing the value of 


individual Hebrew MSS against each other, or against LXX MSS.!!® Besides the 


15 Tkacz, “Labor tam utilis," 49. The question remains whether Jerome was working from the full 
edition of the Hexapla, with all of its columns, or simply the final annotated LXX column. Neuscháfer 
believes that Jerome never saw a full copy of the Hexapla but only a copy of the LXX recension: “Whether 
Jerome ever managed to see a complete edition of the Hexapla is extremely questionable despite his own 
assertion to the contrary. ... The hypothesis is likely that Jerome had merely an exemplar of the LXX 
textual recension of Pamphilius and Eusebius before his eyes . . ." (Origenes als Philologe, 1:87, my 
translation; cf. P. Nautin [Origéne: sa vie et son oeuvre (Paris: Beauchesne, 1977), 214, 284], who is even 
more extreme in this judgment). If, though, a full copy of the Hexapla was kept in a library in Caesarea, it 
is possible that Jerome at some point during his residence in the region had access to this copy (see section 
2.1, above). 


116 Cf. n. 88, above, for Jerome's description of Origen's critical signs. Of the handful of books 
that Jerome revised against the Hexapla before he started translating directly from the Hebrew, at least 
Psalms and Job contain the critical signs (K. K. Hulley [Principles of Textual Criticism Known to St. 
Jerome," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 55 (1944): 91] mentions only the obelus, to note passages 
lacking from the Hebrew; see also Tkacz, “Labor tam utilis,” 46). 


117 S, Rebenich. “Jerome: The ‘Vir Trilinguis’ and the ‘Hebraica Veritas.” Vigiliae Christianae 47 
(1993): 52. Whereas Origen was hesitant to change the traditional LXX text and thus included sigla as a 
reader's aide, not intending a new recension, Jerome was much less timid. He left behind the conservatism 
of the Alexandrians to forgo the use of critical signs and adopt the Hebrew exemplar wholesale. 


!5 While Jerome never formally did textual criticism on his Hebrew exemplar, he did show 
awareness of differences in the Hebrew MSS, occasionally citing a variant reading in the Hebrew (W. L. 
Newton, “Influences on St. Jerome's Translation of the Old Testament," CBQ 5 [1943]: 18; Hulley, 
"Principles of Textual Criticism," 92). (Brown [Vir Trilinguis, 42-52] unfortunately completely 
misunderstands this point in Hulley [that Jerome only sparingly mentions Hebrew variants] and cites 
instead some of the many “explicit references to O.T. manuscripts" [my italics]. Brown then proceeds to 
do the same for the NT, again completely missing the aim of Metzger's work [*St Jerome's Explicit 
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scholarly value of working with the original language, Jerome also stated the same 


apologetic purpose as Origen: to establish the same text as used by the Jews to provide a 


119 


firm foundation for religious debate. Many in the church disagreed, though, as the 


repeated explanations in his prefaces, commentaries, and correspondence (most notably, 
his correspondence with Augustine) make apparent. ? 

While Jerome's choice of base text was in dispute, his textual scholarship was 
well grounded in the analytical skills of his classical education. '?' Jerome was observant 
of not only the diversity between the Hebrew Bible and the LXX, but also the variety 
among the Greek translations and MSS themselves. He remarked on regional preferences 
for different Greek revisions: Hesychius in Alexandria, Lucian from Constantinople to 


Antioch, and Origen in Palestine '?— yet all of these churches believed they were using 


References to Variant Readings in Manuscripts of the New Testament," in Text and Interpretation: Studies 
in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black (ed. E. Best and R. M. Wilson; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1979), 179-90; repr. in New Testament Studies: Philological, Versional, and Patristic 
(NTTS 10; Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 199-210]. What Brown does succeed in 
accomplishing is listing a number of places in which Jerome generally discusses MSS, translations, and 
versions. For a study of explicit references to variants, however, his efforts are all but useless and neither 
contradict nor expand upon the earlier works of Hulley and Metzger.) A. Kamesar states that while Jerome 
accepted the Hebrew unconditionally, he “developed a sophisticated series of arguments by which to 
defend the Hebrew text on internal grounds" (Jerome, Greek Scholarship and the Hebrew Bible: A Study of 
the "Quaestiones Hebraicae in Genesim" [Oxford: Clarendon, 1993], 179). Kelly notes the irony that 
compared to the Masoretic MSS available to Jerome, the LXX, based on a much earlier version of the 
Hebrew, at times preserved the more ancient readings (Jerome, 159-60). 


1 Kelly, Jerome, 160. 
120 On Augustine, see sections 2.4-2.5, below. 


121 Hulley enumerates “four points” relevant to Jerome’s text-critical procedure. These are more a 
collection than a four-step process that would correspond to the Greek process of establishing a text (see 
section 1.1 and esp. n. 35, above). The four points are: (1) verifying the title of the work; (2) collation of 
textual readings; (3) evaluation of the manuscripts; (4) the importance of testimonia (primarily OT 
quotations in the NT) (“Principles of Textual Criticism," 89-93). Numbers 2 and 3 are what we would 
think of more properly as textual criticism, although 1 and 4 have relevance for the larger discussion of the 
text and its source. 


122 Cf, Pref. to Vulg. Paral. (PL 28, 1391A); Apol. 2.27; Pref. in Lib. Paralip. (PL 28, 1324); 


Hulley, “Principles of Textual Criticism," 88. Brown describes these regional preferences as “text types" 
(Vir Trilinguis, 34-35). Jerome refers to these revisions chiefly as exemplaria and codices, therefore 
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the same inspired text. In the face of such variety, Jerome understood the need to weigh 
the versional and MS evidence to establish the most accurate text. While Origen's 
column of the Hexapla with critical signs laid the groundwork in this respect, Jerome was 
also aware of the diversity further introduced by the copyists and that a MS was only as 
reliable as the scribe who copied it. When dealing with translations (such as the 
numerous Old Latin translations that Jerome initially set out to revise against the Greek), 
he also encountered a number of issues relating to translation choices and awareness of 


variants in the Greek that lay behind the Latin. 123 


But as his classical training had taught 
him, the careful weighing of MSS was only a means to an end: the true goal was to read, 
understand, and comment upon the meaning of the text. 

It was perhaps because of this last point that despite his staunch belief in the 
superior value of the Hebrew text as a base for translation, Jerome never completely 
abandoned the LXX. A churchman as well as a scholar, Jerome produced a number of 
biblical commentaries, which merged the two worlds he was attempting to bridge. It was 
his common practice to include, and often explicate, both the Hebrew and LXX versions; 


^ In these 


he also appealed to both Christian and rabbinic interpretations of the text. 
exegetical works, along with his apologetic writings and correspondence, Jerome proved 


himself conversant in both the Hebrew and the LXX texts, and he would willingly appeal 


keeping his discussion in the realm of MSS rather than recensions or editions. He reserves the latter terms 
for the LXX itself (occasionally referring to it as editio) and the three versions (recentiores) of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion (on terminology, see section 1.4, above, and Tkacz, “Labor tam utilis,” 45). 


123 Hulley summarizes three categories of textual errors noted by Jerome: “errors of translation; 
errors caused by ill-judged attempts at textual emendation; errors made by careless or incompetent 
copyists” (“Principles of Textual Criticism," 88-89; see also Brown, Vir Trilinguis, 35-38). 


' Kelly describes this exegetical method as “dictated by his anxiety to leave no loophole to 
malicious critics” (Jerome, 164; cf. Jerome, Comm. on Nahum, 3.8-12). Origen was an important source 
not only for Jerome’s textual work, but also for his commentary and exegesis, as Jerome drew heavily on 
Origen when citing previous Christian interpretations. (See further Kelly, Jerome, 164, 302-4; Rebenich, 
“Jerome,” 53-54.) 
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to whichever was most appropriate to the conversation at hand. 125 That did not mean, 
though, that Jerome abandoned the debate, and when an up-and-coming young theologian 
challenged him on the matter of choosing the Hebrew over the LXX, Jerome held nothing 


back in his replies. 


2.4. The Correspondence between Jerome and Augustine 

By the time Augustine began his inquiries into Jerome's translation choices, 
Jerome was well into his project of translating from the Hebrew, and well-practiced at 
defending himself against detractors. At the time, Augustine was not yet the great bishop 
he later became, and the two men had not met one another. The Origenist controversy 
was also in full swing, so the touchy subject of Origen's theology versus his value as a 
textual scholar underlay much of the conversation and at times boiled to the surface. The 
correspondence between Jerome and Augustine especially highlights Augustine's stance 
on the LXX (common to many in the church in his day) and Jerome's defense of his 
translation choices. 

The correspondence between the two great theologians was not an easy one, as it 


was fraught with mis-deliveries and misunderstandings. "s Augustine initiated the 


125 As Rebenich puts it, “Jerome developed a flexible response to vilification” (Jerome, 58; see 
also Rebenich, “Jerome,” 64-65). In Pauline terms, perhaps we could say that Jerome became all things to 
all people (1 Cor 9:22), as the situation demanded. 


126 For a description and translation of the correspondence, see especially C. White, The 
Correspondence (394-419) Between Jerome and Augustine of Hippo (Studies in Bible and Early 
Christianity 23; Lewiston, N.Y.: Edwin Mellen, 1990). See also A. Fürst, Augustins Briefwechsel mit 
Hieronymus (Münster: Westfalen Aschendorff, 1999); R. Hennings, Der Briefwechsel zwischen Augustin 
und Hieronymus und ihr Streit um den Kanon des Alten Testaments und die Auslegung von Gal. 2, 11-14 
(Leiden: Brill, 1994); Kelly, Jerome, 263-72. The strong personalities of both Jerome and Augustine shine 
through in these letters, and the tone of their rhetoric, colored with both courtesy and sarcasm, has been 
interpreted in varying ways (e.g., Rebenich [Jerome, 45-46] refers to Augustine's first letter as launching 
his first attack against Jerome, with what Jerome later called a “honey-coated sword" [Jerome, Ep. 105.2]; 
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conversation (Ep. 28), requesting that Jerome provide more translations of Greek 
exegetes, like Origen, and that he translate the OT from the Hexapla rather than the 


Hebrew. 


Unfortunately, the courier never made the journey, so Jerome did not receive 
this letter (a decade later, Augustine sent a copy of it along with Ep. 71). Five years later, 
Augustine made another attempt at the same requests (Ep. 40), but again fate interrupted: 
instead of being delivered directly to Jerome, the letter appeared in Rome first and 
circulated there. The rumors of the letter reached Jerome long before the letter itself, 
giving him ample time to become agitated over what he perceived as an attack against his 
theology and translation choices. Augustine heard of the misunderstanding and sent 
another letter (Ep. 67), defending himself and denying rumors that he had written a book 
against Jerome. This letter Jerome finally did receive; he asked the courier to wait while 
he composed a reply, which was less than genial and was accompanied by a copy of 
Jerome's apology Against Rufinus (as a possible warning about how Jerome responded to 
books written against him). 

Before Augustine received this reply, he was busy compiling all the previous 
letters to Jerome and sent them along with one more (Ep. 71) in another attempt to clarify 
his questions and motives. In this latest letter, Augustine commented further on Jerome's 
translation of Job from the Hebrew and asserted the theological superiority of the LXX 


over the Hebrew text. Jerome and Augustine exchanged additional letters attempting to 


smooth over the personal differences that had arisen between them (Augustine appealed 


Kelly [Jerome, 263-64] instead describes Augustine as "eager for closer relations with his famous 
contemporary"). 


127 Some of the other major subjects in these letters were the dispute between Peter and Paul in Gal 
2, the origin of the human soul, and James 2:10. Later in their correspondence, Jerome and Augustine 
found more common ground as they turned a unified face against the latest theological controversy: 
Pelagianism. 
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to the nature of Christian friendship as reason to find a common ground), distracting them 
from the actual conversation topics. It was not until Ep. 112, ten years after Augustine's 
initial letter (Ep. 28), that Jerome finally wrote a detailed response to the questions about 
the LXX and Hebrew. In Ep. 82, once the two men were on better terms with each other, 
Augustine replied that he was persuaded on the value of the Hebrew text, but he still 
preferred the LXX and wished for a copy of it in Latin. 

Two OT books in particular are mentioned in this conversation, which help to 
illustrate the broader concerns. From his very first letter (Ep. 28), Augustine refers to 
Jerome's translation of Job and the diacritical signs used there. Although Jerome 
eventually went on to translate the entire OT from Hebrew, when he initially began his 
revisions against the Hexapla, Job is one of the few books that Jerome completed before 
moving exclusively to the Hebrew. By Ep. 71, Augustine shows awareness that Jerome 
has also translated Job from the Hebrew, but notes that the copy he himself has is the 
revision from the Hexapla, complete with Hexaplaric signs. Augustine prefers that 
Jerome would do more work like this, translating from the LXX, for two main reasons: 
(1) if the Latin translation is based on something other than the Greek OT, then the Latin 
and Greek churches will be using different versions of the Scriptures; and (2) because the 
Latin Christians do not have access to the Hebrew MSS that Jerome used, they must rely 
entirely upon him and his interpretation. As an example of the second problem, 
Augustine mentions the other OT book that illustrates the larger issues: Jonah. 

Augustine tells the anecdote of a reading from Jerome's translation of Jonah 
during a church service in Oea. When the congregation heard the rendering "hedera" 


(ivy) instead of the long-familiar "cucurbita" (gourd) at 4:6, there was an uproar. The 
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bishop was so concerned that he would no longer have a congregation if he did not 
resolve this discrepancy, he consulted the Jews about the Hebrew reading. They told him 
that the Hebrew word meant the same as the Greek and Latin. The bishop then corrected 
Jerome's translation to once again read “gourd.” Augustine deduces that “you [Jerome], 
too, can be mistaken occasionally," and shows his concern that Christians will not be able 
to make such corrections with no access to Hebrew texts, and reliance only upon Jerome 


128 
or the Jews. 


For Jerome, controversy over this verse was an old discussion, one he had 
already addressed with Canterius and Rufinus and had defended in his Commentary on 
Jonah. Jerome's reply to Augustine in a way corroborates Augustine's point, since 
Jerome believes the Jews consulted in this instance answered wrongfully out of spite. 
But Jerome's defense also illustrates how he, like the classical scholars before him, at 
times had to go beyond mere philology to decide upon the best rendering of the text: 
since Jerome was living in Palestine, he relied on his investigation of local botany to 
determine what plant the Hebrew referred to, and he settled on the closest equivalent in 
Latin as his translation." The stir this choice caused was based more on preference for 
the traditional text than linguistic or botanical grounds. 130 

In the two reasons Augustine delineates for preferring a translation from the LXX, 
a key difference comes to the forefront: Jerome translated from Hebrew out of concern 


for dialogue with the Jews, but Augustine wanted to maintain a common base text 


throughout the church to facilitate dialogue between Greek and Latin Christians. In a 


128 Augustine, Ep. 71.5 (White, Correspondence, 93); cf. Jerome, Ep. 112.19; Kelly, Jerome, 266. 
' Jerome, Ep. 112.22 (White, Correspondence, 136-37). Cf. Jerome, Comm. on Jonah 4.6. 


130 Rebenich, “Jerome,” 58-60. 
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sense, the Hexapla provided the best compromise between the two concerns, since it 
allowed a comparison with the Hebrew while maintaining the LXX as the primary text. 
However, Jerome did not see this as sufficient, and most modern scholars would agree. 
Part of Jerome's response to Augustine appeals to the fact that the church was using 
Theodotion's version of Daniel, not the LXX. Jerome says, if the church would accept 
the translation of a Jew (Theodotion), should they not be even more eager to accept the 
translation of a Christian (Jerome)?P! 

One other major difference between Jerome and Augustine, which the latter 
would not fully formulate until after their correspondence on the matter was long past, is 


h.? This was also the 


the understanding of the LXX as the inspired text of the churc 
basis for one of the most severe accusations against Jerome’s translation. Rufinus 
especially accused him of Judaizing the Scriptures and deviating from Christian 


tradition. ? 


While Jerome defended that he was bringing the Latin closer to the original 
through his appeal to the Hebrew, what was in dispute was the very definition of 
"original," or more significantly, which text form was authoritative for the church. Even 
beginning with Origen, there was a nascent idea that the inspired translation of the LXX 
gave it a greater authority than the text from which it was translated, and that the LXX 


had become the dispensation of the OT for the Gentiles. Epiphanius articulated this idea 


more fully, later followed by Augustine. ^ As a linguist and scholar, Jerome clearly did 


*! Jerome, Ep. 112.19 (White, Correspondence, 133). 


? See esp. City of God 18.43 (cf. W. H. Semple, “St. Jerome as Biblical Translator,” BJRL 48 
[1965]: 242). For more on Augustine, see section 2.4, below. 


33 : 
Rebenich, “Jerome,” 63. 


34 
Kamesar, Jerome, 34. 
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not adhere to this same belief. But as a theologian, neither did he try to overturn it 
completely. This belief in the supremacy of the LXX therefore kept Jerome's Vulgate 
from overwhelming acceptance by the church for generations after his death. 

It is clear particularly through this debate over the Hebrew versus the LXX that 
while Jerome in many ways followed closely in the footsteps of Origen the textual 
analyst, Jerome was known even more as a translator. The very nature of Jerome's 
position as a Latin scholar, always at least one language removed from the original, 
necessitated that translation be his ultimate focus. While Origen's skills as a textual 
analyst therefore shone most brightly with his work on the Hexapla, Jerome's skills with 
variants and MSS came through perhaps most clearly in his commentaries, and 
occasionally in his letters, where he could note and comment on varying textual readings. 
Jerome was certainly alert to the variations among MSS and the role played in this by 
their scribes, but his ultimate interest lay in the differences between translations and 
versions. Thus, Jerome's work on the text itself was not to create an edition or recension 
with a critical apparatus, such as the Hexaplaric recension, but to produce a translation, 


and his most lasting work, the Vulgate. 


2.5. Augustine 

Shortly after Augustine wrote his first letter to Jerome (Ep. 28, which was not 
delivered until years later) with his initial questions about the LXX, he composed the first 
three books of On Christian Doctrine. In Book 2, Augustine discusses the importance of 
learning both Greek and Hebrew to be able to consult the original language when a 


translation is problematic. Like Jerome before him, Augustine was keenly aware of the 
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variety among the Latin biblical translations and the need for a better quality and more 
standardized Latin text? On the bright side, Augustine points out, the abundance of 
translations allows the student who does not know the original language to compare 
multiple translations to help elucidate a difficult passage. °° But he encourages students 
of Scripture to be adept enough in the original languages that, rather than merely rely on 
Latin translations, they can correct the translations through the comparison of multiple 
copies." 2 

Augustine illustrates this recommended method in his own commentaries. This is 
most clear on the occasions when the Latin translation Augustine explicates does not 
follow another known translation (such as the Vulgate or the text of the Freising MS) but 
rather is adapted based on his own evaluation of the underlying Greek text. Unlike 
Jerome, Augustine was not attempting to create a new or revised Latin translation to be 
made available to the wider church. But following in the style of his Roman education 
(based on the earlier Hellenistic model applied to Homeric texts), Augustine knew that 
before a writing can be properly evaluated, the form of the text must be weighed and 


established. ? Augustine’s work as a textual analyst, then, and the role he urged for 


? Augustine, Doctr. chr. 2.11 (16). Cf. Faust. 11.2; 32.16, where Augustine again emphasizes 
the need for recourse to the original languages when the translations are not sufficient to clarify a passage. 


°° Augustine, Doctr. chr. 2.12 (17-18). 


37 Augustine, Doctr. chr. 2.12 (18); 14 (21). 


38 A. Souter compares Augustine’s quotations from the Pauline epistles against the Freising MS 
to determine where Augustine emended his text and states that “for this part of the Bible at least, Augustine 
was a real text critic" (The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul [Oxford: Clarendon, 
1927], 148). 


13 Cf. n. 112, above. D. de Bruyne has done an extensive study of Augustine's biblical quotations 
to evaluate the revisions he made to the Latin translations (Saint Augustin: Reviseur de la Bible [Rome: 
Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1931]). While there remain larger questions of what version of certain 
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other Christian scholars was to follow in the tradition of comparing MSS and verifying 
the text itself before moving on to the next step of commentary and criticism. 

In On Christian Doctrine, Augustine also offers criteria by which to weigh 
various versions and translations, here once again showing his preference for the Greek 
Scriptures over the Hebrew. Among the Latin copies, Augustine recommends the /tala, 
or otherwise the most literal translations, as best conveying the underlying Greek. For 
the NT, he prefers the MSS found in the “more learned and careful” (doctiores et 
diligentiores) churches. For the OT, he asserts that, as the *more experienced" 
(peritiores) churches ^? testify, the Greek is superior to the Hebrew as a translation 
inspired by the Holy Spirit to be the most suited to the Gentiles. Moreover, it is the 


consensus of the Seventy rather than just one translator. '^! 


Therefore, while Augustine 
does value the original languages over translation, he places greater authority with the 
texts used by the churches, the agreement of the many translators over just one, and 
divine inspiration of the translation. 


Augustine lays out the same points even more explicitly, this time mentioning 


Jerome by name, in Book 18 of The City of God.'” While Augustine does show respect 


books were available to Augustine (such as the Vulgate copy of the Pauline epistles and whether they were 
translated by Jerome), the many occasions where Augustine refers to the underlying Greek show his 
concern to establish the best possible text before proceeding to his exegesis. 


14 Edmund Hill translates this as “more learned Churches" and suggests that this does not 
necessarily refer to the Greek churches but more likely the churches of Carthage, Rome, and Milan (and 
Augustine “would soon have won the right to include the Church of Hippo Regius among them") 
(Teaching Christianity: De Doctrina Christiana [Hyde Park, N.Y.: New City, 1996], 140, 164 n. 51). 


7! Augustine, Doctr. chr. 2.15 (22). 


' Augustine composed and published this magnum opus in parts over several years. The later 
books, including 18, were not completed until after Jerome's death. See P. Brown, Augustine of Hippo: A 
Biography (Berkeley/Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1967), 303; A. Trape, "Saint Augustine,’ 
in Vol. 4 of Patrology (ed. A. di Berardino, J. Quasten; trans. P. Solari; 1986; repr. Allen, TX: Christian 
Classics, 1995), 363; Semple, “St. Jerome as Biblical Translator," 242. 


^ 
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for Jerome's learning and great labor on behalf of the church, and even acknowledges 
that his translation from the Hebrew is accurate and corrects some translation mistakes 
from the LXX, he maintains that the witness of just one translator cannot outweigh the 
agreement of so many (the Seventy). Augustine values this version not only over Jerome, 
but also over Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and “the fifth" (likely here referring to the 
columns of the Hexapla). More than simply being directed by the Holy Spirit, the 
Seventy were indeed prophets, since they worked by the same Spirit who was at work in 
the biblical prophets. Augustine also alludes to the work of Origen, emphasizing that he 
used critical signs to mark differences from the Hebrew rather than daring to omit 
anything from the LXX text. Therefore, Augustine explains differences between the 
Hebrew and LXX as the same Spirit speaking through different prophets, just as the same 
Spirit spoke different words through both Isaiah and J eremiah.'? In Augustine, then, we 
see a progression from the classical scholarship of Origen to a more ecclesial and 
theological basis for textual authority. This latter attitude would prevail until the 
Reformers took up the mantle of Jerome, ironically, to overturn the primacy of the 


Vulgate. 


2.6. Alexandria and Antioch 
While Jerome and Augustine testify to the far-reaching influence of Origen in the 
Latin West, other examples of textual scholarship may be found, particularly in the East. 


As Jerome noted, by his day different versions of the Scriptures (especially the OT) had 


18 Augustine, Civ. 18.43; cf. 15.14. A good portion of Book 18 preceding paragraph 43 has dealt 
with various prophets, so this may account for his choice of illustration here, or conversely, his choice of 
discussing translation issues in this book. 
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emerged in three regions: Antioch, Palestine, and Alexandria. Of the three, Origen's 
work remained predominant in Caesarea of Palestine; Alexandria and Antioch were 
thriving as strong centers of Christian education and exegesis, although at times 
diametrically opposed in their methods. Although the two cities represented different 
approaches to biblical interpretation, "^ their Greek education trained them to begin at the 
same starting point for their interpretation, namely the best quality text. 

Alexandria held a reputation as the birthplace of the two most important figures in 
the early history of the Christian OT: the LXX and Origen. With his move to Caesarea, 
the true mantle of Origen's textual scholarship also moved there, but the same vigor of 
Christian learning that shaped his own work continued to thrive among the Alexandrian 
scholars. In the 3" century, not long after the time of Origen, Pamphilus first headed to 
Alexandria to pursue his studies under Pierius before moving to Caesarea. Pierius was 
also one of the sources that Jerome relied upon in his commentaries. A century later, 
Didymus educated a new generation of scholars, which included Rufinus, and perhaps 
Jerome as well. When listing the versions of the text in use in different regions, Jerome 
states that the version of the LXX used in Alexandria and Egypt was credited to the 
authority (and editing?) of Hesychius, but no edition or recension that rivaled Origen's 
Hexapla in its scope or influence emerged from the subsequent generations of 
Alexandrian scholars. 

Some examples from the commentaries of Didymus and Cyril will serve to show 
the interest in the text among the Alexandrian scholars of the 4" and 5" centuries. 


Among Didymus's OT commentaries, the Commentary on Zechariah is the only one for 


144 See, for example, F. M. Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 161-85. 
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which we have a complete copy in Greek (with some lacunae). Only once in this work 
does Didymus refer to a variant in the text of Zechariah (at 1:21); on a few other 
occasions, he also refers to variants in other scriptural citations. Rather than referring 
to the versions of the Three (Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodotion), Didymus typically 
mentions “manuscripts” (Gvttypaoa) as containing a variant. In fact, the only time in 
this commentary that Didymus refers to any of the Three by name is simply to mention 
them as translators, not to cite their readings. ^6 When he does cite their readings, he 
refers to them generally as “the translators” or “another translator." Altogether, the 
references to variants are rather sparse and not cited in a critical manner with an eye to 
evaluate the best form of the text. He does deem these variations significant enough to 
merit mention, but only to refer to them in passing with no further comments, or to use 
them to further elucidate the meaning of the text. 

Didymus's commentary was composed at the request of Jerome, and was 
subsequently used by Jerome (along with Origen's commentary) in his own commentary 
on the Book of the Twelve. Cyril, in turn, relied on the work of Didymus and Jerome 
when composing his commentary on the twelve minor prophets. 148 When Cyril 


comments on the readings of the versions of the Three, then, he is generally culling this 


e Didymus the Blind, Commentary on Zechariah (trans. R. C. Hill; FC 111; Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 2006), 8 (see also pp. 46, 103, 106-7, 273, 315). 


^5 Didymus, Comm. Zech. 12:10 (comparing it with the citation in John 19:37). 


“7 Didymus, Comm. Zech. 5:1-4; 14:4-5. 


48 Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on the Twelve Prophets (trans. R. C. Hill; FC 115; 
Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2007), 6. Since Jerome was also dependent upon 
Origen for his commentary, it would be interesting to know how many of the comments on variants or 
versions that appear in Cyril's commentary inadvertently derive from his Alexandrian predecessor because 
of their transmission by Jerome. Unfortunately, Origen's commentary is no longer extant for us to judge 
this directly. 
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information from Jerome. But Cyril does not always rely on Jerome's textual decisions, 
often preferring instead the reading of his Alexandrian LXX. 14 Like Didymus, Cyril 
refers generally to “other translators" (*other" meaning besides the LXX) rather than 


150 : : 
He also occasionally refers to “the Hebrew," evidence of his 


naming the Three. 
dependence on Jerome. Where Cyril sparingly includes such references, it is often only 
in passing or to clarify the passage through an alternate understanding of the translation. 
Therefore, his use and comments on textual variation are not unlike that of Didymus, 
although distinctly differing from Jerome, who clearly included the Hebrew out of his 
belief in its superiority. These two examples of Didymus and Cyril show that in the 
centuries after Origen, while the same style of allegorical exegesis may have been alive 
and well in Alexandria, the textual scholarship among the commentators was largely 
dependent upon the work of their predecessors. In this way, they appear to have more in 
common with their own generation throughout Christendom than with the Alexandrian 
scholars of the past. 

Perhaps more than any other city in the East, Antioch was known as a rival to 
Alexandria in the scholars that it produced. Diodore of Tarsus earned a reputation both 
as a scholar in his own right and as the mentor to two influential pupils, John Chrysostom 


and Theodore of Mopsuestia. Whether directly as his teacher or merely a predecessor, 


Theodore also had an influence in shaping the scholarship of his younger contemporary 


49 Hill, FC 115:7. 


B See, for example, his commentary on Hosea 5:8-9 or 11:2-4; cf. Hosea 7:15-16, where Hill 
notes that Cyril is not dependent on Jerome or Theodore for his knowledge of this alternate translation (FC 
115:162 n. 27). 
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Theodoret of Cyrrhus. P ; 


While Jerome identified the text form preferred in Antioch as 
the text of Lucian (Jerome describes this as a revision of Origen's text), it is unclear what 
role, if any, Lucian may have had in this (or whether this version could even be termed an 
edition or recension). Regardless of Lucian's involvement, by the time of these great 
exegetes, an Antiochene form of the LXX text had emerged with its own distinctives. p: 
Similar to Augustine, Antiochene scholars like John Chrysostom and Theodore argued 
for the superiority of the LXX over any other form of the OT, even if they recognized the 
weaknesses of the LXX translation (in comparison with other Greek versions, or as a 


translation rather than the original language). Ns 


But this preference for the LXX did not 
prevent them from occasionally referring to the readings of the other versions. 

To varying degrees, interest in textual matters may be found among the 
commentaries of the premier Antiochene scholars and exegetes. References to OT 
variants occur most frequently among the works of Theodore and Theodoret, and to a 


lesser extent Diodore and John Chrysostom.” The opinions on Theodore of 


Mopsuestia's skill as a textual critic of the OT are mixed, as is the evidence from his 


?' R. C. Hill, Reading the Old Testament in Antioch (Bible in Ancient Christianity 5; 
Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2005), 6-7. 


? Hill, Reading the Old Testament, 57-60. 


3 Hill, Reading the Old Testament, 55-56. 


?' R. C. Hill offers a negative assessment of Diodore's textual criticism in comparison to the other 
Antiochene scholars; Hill 1s particularly critical of Diodore's lack of Hebrew knowledge (a fault that he 
passed on to his students) and his lack of comparison against the Hexapla (Diodore of Tarsus: Commentary 
on Psalms 1-51 [Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2005], xxxiv, 118 n. 3). While Diodore's extant 
writings are limited, giving less grounds for comparison, Psalms is a key text to use for such comparison 
(cf. Theodore's textual comments on Psalms and yet lack of such comments for the Book of the Twelve). 
Chrysostom's discussions appear mostly frequently in his fragments on Job and Jeremiah, in which cases 
he compares the LXX against the readings of the Three. He also makes occasional references to variants in 
his homilies on Psalms (see Hill, Reading the Old Testament, 69-70). But in light of the large body of his 
extant work, such a small representation (especially confined to the catenae, which are always challenging 
in terms of accurate attribution) stands out: comments on variants were not a high priority in Chrysostom's 
writings. 
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different commentaries. ?? In his commentary on the Psalms, he refers occasionally to 
the readings of the Three translations (Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodotion). But in his 
subsequent commentary on the twelve minor prophets, Theodore makes no such 
references, either to the Three or to the readings of other MSS; he does make occasional 
reference to the Hebrew or the Syriac, although there is no indication that he knew either 


P9 Whether or not Theodore had access to the Hexapla,'” his textual 


language. 
comments were apparently dependent on whatever source he had before him. In other 
words, when working with a MS (or MSS) of the Psalms that contained the readings of 
the Three, Theodore commented on their readings; but when he used a copy of the 
Twelve that did not contain such comparisons, he did not do further research for himself 
to evaluate alternate readings. 

The Antiochene scholar who most frequently and broadly commented on the OT 
text is Theodoret. Not only did he make extensive use of the versions through consulting 
the Hexapla, but he also had one further asset: a knowledge of Syriac, which allowed him 
to comment on the readings of the Peshitta. His understanding of this Semitic language 


may have also given him access to either the Hebrew of the OT, or at least the Hebrew 


transliteration in the Hexapla, if that column was available in the copy he used. While 


' For example, D. Tyng (“Theodore of Mopsuestia as an Interpreter of the Old Testament,” JBL 
50 [1931]: 302) states that Theodore “has no interest nor competence in textual criticism," while D. Z. 
Zaharopoulos (Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Bible: A Study of His Old Testament Exegesis [New York: 
Paulist, 1989], 118) says that in his Commentary on Psalms “Theodore’s excellence as a textual critic is 
made very apparent." In the end, it is clear that Tyng and Zaharopolous are using the same data to reach 
different conclusions, based on their standards: Tyng is holding Theodore up to the expectations of modern 
textual criticism, leaving Theodore to fail miserably; Zaharopolous is more generous, comparing Theodore 
only to his contemporaries, which makes the assessment much more favorable. 


156 Zaharopoulos, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 58-59; Hill, Reading the Old Testament, 65-68. 
157 Zaharopoulos (Theodore of Mopsuestia, 64-66) determines that Theodore did not use the 


Hexapla, but his references to the Three in his commentary on Psalms suggests that he at least had access to 
a copy of the Psalms (or a previous commentary on the Psalms) with Hexaplaric readings. 
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Theodoret held to the LXX as his primary edition—echoing a logic voiced also by 
Augustine, that the testimony of seventy was greater than the testimony of a single 
witness, or even three—he also used the versions more critically, sometimes preferring 


their reading to that of the LXX 


However, on other occasions, Theodoret referred to 
the versions more as a polemic against the Jews, to point out the significant differences in 
translation between the “Christian” Scriptures (the LXX) and the versions translated by 
Jews.” But Theodoret did not always present the versions in order to show preference 
for or against the LXX; at times he used the various translations to help elucidate the text 


160 In this, it is seen that 


by showing different ways of interpreting a difficult term. 
although Theodoret gave a great deal more attention to textual matters than some of his 
contemporaries or predecessors, like the others his ultimate aim was not merely to 


establish the best text but to provide the best interpretation for a clear and proper 


understanding of Scripture. 


2.7. Conclusion 

While the work that earlier Christian scholars did on the OT text provided a 
foundation for the work they would also do on the NT, both then as now, the two 
testaments at many points presented a different set of textual issues. During the first 
centuries of the church, the OT had a longer and more complicated history, and (at first) a 


larger role in polemics, and understandably drew greater attention by the textual scholars 


138 Hill, Reading the Old Testament, 70-72. 
19 For example, in the debate over Isa 7:14, Theodoret criticizes the Three for translating “young 
woman" instead of accepting the testimony of so great a number as the Seventy and reading “virgin” 


(Comm. Isa. 7:14; see Hill, Reading the Old Testament, 72). 


160 Hill, Reading the Old Testament, 13. 
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in emerging Christianity. The primary issue with the Christian OT was translation—very 
few of the Greek and Latin fathers knew enough Hebrew to deal with the original 
language directly, and regardless of the Hebrew readings, the early church always gave 
preference to the Greek LXX. The comparison of textual readings in the OT was first 
and foremost a comparison of translations. When the readings of MSS were noted, these 
were typically variations in Greek MSS, not Hebrew. 

The groundbreaking and definitive work on the OT among early Christians was 
accomplished by Origen. All subsequent textual scholarship appears to be derivative 
from or dependent on this, but never a rival work from scratch. In his commentaries, 
Origen also set the tone as a textual analyst: the OT text was his first priority, and any 
commentary on the state of the NT text was a second thought. If any of the fathers were 
text critics, they were OT text critics (or, more accurately, LXX text critics) who dabbled 
in NT textual criticism.'?! Yet, some of the same issues and applications that arose in 
references to OT variants would also emerge with the NT, such as dealing with the text in 
translation (in Latin), use of textual variants in commentaries (often noting variants only 
occasionally or passing), or addressing textual variations in a polemical or apologetic 
context. Therefore, while the external evidence for the OT was different and by necessity 
required different discussion or treatment, that did not largely impact the use of internal 
evidence for the OT and NT texts: both were considered and as such were treated 


fundamentally the same. 


161 Tt is telling that in J. G. Prior's overview of textual criticism by the fathers up through the 
middle ages, the majority of the examples he gives refer to the OT (The Historical Critical Method in 
Catholic Exegesis [Rome: Pontificia Università Gregoriana, 2001], 64-70). 
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The next three chapters will examine in detail how the church fathers, both Greek 
and Latin, referred to and made use of textual variants in the NT text. Chapter 6 will then 
return to some of the themes in this chapter to synthesize the information of the 
intervening chapters and discuss in more detail how patristic scholarship on the NT text 


related to textual analysis in general or to the work being done on the OT text. 
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CHAPTER 2 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL ANALYSIS BY GREEK FATHERS 


The early church fathers referred to variant readings in the NT text to varying 
degrees, for different reasons, and to serve different purposes. A comparison of such 
discussions, by author (Chaps. 2-3) and then by biblical reference (Chap. 4), will 
highlight points of comparison and divergence, and any tendencies by particular writers. 
The separation between Greek and Latin authors is in some ways a false division, but it 
also helps to distinguish issues relating to translation that were exclusive to those using 
the Latin versions. The Greek fathers will be discussed here first, followed by the Latin 
fathers in Chapter 3. 

In this chapter and the next, the patristic authors are addressed in roughly 
chronological order. Only undisputed works are given serious consideration, although 
more uncertain works, such as scholia, are noted as possible corroborating data. The 
works discussed are only representative of where that father explicitly mentions NT 
variants and therefore may not provide an adequate picture of his fuller body of work 
(such as in the case of John Chrysostom). More detailed attention is given to those 
writers who show the greatest concern for textual matters, especially Origen. Any 
summarizing conclusions are withheld until Chapter 5, when both Greek and Latin 


authors will be considered together. 
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1. Irenaeus 

Within a century of the composition of the NT, the writings had begun to be 
widely disseminated enough that discrepancies between the copies required commentary. 
In his work addressing heresies, Irenaeus makes note of the fact that in some copies of 
Revelation the number of the beast is 616 rather than 666 (Rev 13:18; 8190).! The latter 
he deems to be the correct reading, based on its presence in the best and oldest copies (£v 
nao tols OMOVSALOIG kot APYALoIG àvtiypagpors), the witness of John's 
contemporaries, and the logic that the number of the beast would contain three identical 
digits (since "six" represents apostasy, and three sixes shows the fullness of the beast's 
apostasy). Here, we see Irenaeus use a combination of external and internal evidence.? 
His first appeal is to the character of the MSS that read 666. Later in the passage, he 
follows this up with an explanation of how the variant could have occurred in the inferior 
copies: a scribe, either intentionally or unintentionally, replaced the character & (60) with 
(10)? Others then received this erroneous reading without question and sought to 


interpret the number. Preoccupied as he is with countering heresies, Irenaeus is 


! Throughout this chapter, verse references in bold indicate texts that may be found in the 
Catalogue or Additional Texts in Volume II, below, and the paragraph numbering ($) refers to the 
numbering in the Catalogue. 


? See also B. M. Metzger, “The Practice of Textual Criticism Among the Church Fathers,” StPatr 
12 (1975): 341, where he lists out the various criteria employed by Irenaeus here. 


? Considering their uncial forms (E and J), it is difficult to see how a scribe would simply mistake 
one character for the other, although it would depend on the hand of the exemplar; however, if the character 
were obscured in any way, the confusion would be plausible. For further discussion of the possible 
confusion of these letters, see J. N. Birdsall, “Irenaeus and the Number of the Beast: Revelation 13,18,” in 
New Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis: Festschrift J. Delobel (ed. A. Denaux; Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 2002), 349-59. Bruce Metzger explains how the change could be intentional based on the 
Hebrew characters for the Latin form of *Nero Caesar," although this requires the scribe not only to be 
clever, but to do so in three different languages (A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament [2™ 
ed.; Stuttgart: German Bible Society, 1994], 676; see also E. Nestle, Introduction to the Textual Criticism 
of the Greek New Testament [trans. W. Edie; 1901; repr. Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2001], 334). 
Alternatively, 616 could represent another name, such as Gaius Caesar (cf. Birdsall, “Irenaeus and the 
Number of the Beast,” 358). 
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especially concerned with this result since the readers will miss the truth and, therefore, 
might be deceived by the Antichrist (failing to recognize him because they misinterpreted 
the number), but also because any who follow this error intentionally are under the 
judgment of those who would alter the text (cf. Rev 22:18-19). 

Aside from an appeal to the quality of the MSS and copyists, Irenaeus also notes 
internal evidence for his textual certainty: the testimony of those who knew John, and the 
logic of the number 666. Irenaeus does not elaborate on the first criterion, but it seems to 
be an appeal to history or tradition, that the number passed down through the church 
since John's time agrees with the accepted reading. The second criterion is based on both 
a type of numerology (the value of the number six) and the coherence of Scripture. 
Irenaeus has already argued, based on examples from the OT and history of Israel, that 
the number six represents apostasy. He expects the number in John's Revelation to be in 
prophetic agreement: the Antichrist is thus the fulfillment of all apostasy, having a six at 
the beginning, middle, and end, to symbolize that apostasy exists at the beginning, middle 
(both just proved by his appeal to the OT), and end (based on Revelation) times. 

This reference to the MS tradition and highlighting of a variant is rare for 
]renaeus. As the conclusion of his discussion on the variant shows, his main concern is to 
correct false teaching and thus prevent heresy. Due to the genre of Against Heresies and 
limited amount of extant writings from Irenaeus, we should not necessarily expect to find 
more frequent occurrences of such discussions. This one instance does show that he was 
alert to transcriptional errors in the MS tradition, but we cannot know for certain whether 
Irenaeus had actually seen copies at variance with one another or simply had learned of 


such a problem from others. However, a comment by Irenaeus at the end of one of his 
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writings provides good insight into his wariness of scribal practices: “If, dear reader, you 
should transcribe this little book, I adjure you . . . to compare your transcript and correct 
it carefully by this copy [kotop06o01G AUTO TPdG TO dvtiypapov to010], from 
which you have made your transcript. This adjuration likewise you must transcribe and 
include in your copy."^ Clearly, Irenaeus was alert to variances within the MS tradition, 
whether of religious documents or his own writings, and was concerned about how a 


mistake in a copy could lead a reader astray. 


2. Origen 

More than any other church father, Origen comments on the diversity among the 
NT MSS. In fact, if he cannot be called the father of NT text criticism itself,’ he can 
certainly be pointed to as the source of much subsequent textual discussion. One 
important question regarding Origen’s treatment of the NT is whether he ever undertook 
an edition of the NT text that compared with his work on the Hexapla. In the 
Commentary on Matthew, Origen discusses this very matter. He states the difficulty he 


has found with copies of the NT: “But it is a recognized fact that there is much diversity 


^ As cited by Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.20.2; The History of the Church from Christ to Constantine 
(trans. G. A. Williamson; 1965; repr. New York: Barnes & Noble Books, 1995), 227. This writing by 
Irenaeus, On the Ogdoad, is otherwise lost. 


? Bruce Metzger's evaluation is that Origen “was an acute observer of textual phenomena but was 
quite uncritical in his evaluation of their significance" (“Explicit References in the Works of Origen to 
Variant Readings in New Testament Manuscripts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies: In Memory of Robert 
Pierce Casey [ed. J. N. Birdsall and R. W. Thomson; New York: Herder, 1963], 93). As Metzger later 
points out, this assessment that Origen's “treatment of variant readings is most unsatisfactory” is “from the 
standpoint of modern textual criticism" (ibid., 94). Unfortunately, it is the judging of Origen by later 
standards that has caused him so much trouble over the centuries. Evaluated in terms of the standards of 
his own day, however, Origen was a more practiced and knowledgeable analyst of the NT text than any 
who came before and most who have come since. In a later article, Metzger does seem to be a bit milder in 
his judgment and says of Origen that “there was no greater textual scholar in the early Church" (“Practice 
of Textual Criticism," 343). 
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in our copies, whether by the carelessness of certain scribes, or by some culpable 
rashness in the correction of the text, or by some people making arbitrary additions or 


omissions in their corrections."* 


In the Latin version of this commentary, Origen remarks 
shortly after this that he did not dare to attempt an edition of the NT comparable to the 
Hexapla.' 

A further look at this passage may shed some light upon Origen's hesitation to 
engage the NT text in such a comprehensive fashion. Origen refers to the great diversity 
among the copies and the careless or intentional changes produced by many inadequate 
scribes. One gets the impression from this description that Origen did not have one solid 
textual stream available to him but a number of low quality copies.* Whereas Origen 
could consult a number of reliable editions (kdd0c¢e1c) of the OT (he refers to his 
comparison of these editions as a cure for their diversity), for the NT writings he had 
merely copies (&vtiypa@ot). Sharing the Alexandrian disapproval of the koiné text, 
popular copies not associated with a respected name or place, Origen may not have 
considered the available material adequate for creating a proper “edition” of the NT.’ He 


does, however, treat variants individually as he encounters them in his commentaries and 


apologies, and it is here that we may observe his textual analysis at work. 


* Comm. Matt. 15.14. Translated by R. B. Tollinton (Selections from the Commentaries and 
Homilies of Origen [London: SPCK, 1929], 109-10). 


7 Cf. Metzger, “Explicit References," 80 n. 9. 
* Cf. Günther Zuntz's description of the second-century textual reservoir as popular or even wild 
and his assertion that no critical edition of the NT could have been available before the time of Origen or he 


surely would have made use of it (The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum 
[London: British Academy, 1953], 250). 


? For Origen's approach to the LXX as the koiné text of the OT, see the previous chapter. 
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On a number of occasions, Origen is content merely to mention a variant reading 
in passing without offering a preference between readings or any further commentary. » 
For example, in his Commentary on Matthew, Origen compares the readings of the 
Synoptic parallels with Matt 16:20 ($30) and makes sure to note that some copies of 
Matthew include a variant (£xgtijmosv, in place of dteotetAato) that corresponds to the 
other Synoptic accounts. Rather than comment on the possible harmonization by a 
scribe, he simply mentions the variant in his comparison and continues with his 
exegesis. |! Similarly, later in the same commentary Origen is again comparing Synoptic 
accounts and this time mentions a variant in Luke 9:48 ($67; £oxa), differing only in 
verb tense (from &ox), but sees no need to comment further on this reading." Again, at 
Matt 21:5 ($33), Origen is comparing texts, this time an OT quotation; he notes the 
citation of Zech 9:9 in both Matthew and John (12:15) and mentions the variation in 
Matthew, then continues his discussion of the meaning of Zech 9:9 in the NT context." 
In a sense, these examples are a parallel of the work Origen did in the Hexapla: 
presenting contrasting versions side by side for the use of his audience. In such cases, 


our only clue to Origen's preferred reading is the text he cites most frequently throughout 


10 Besides the examples noted below, see Matt 18:1 ($31); Mark 3:18 (850); John 1:4 (877); 
Rom 16:25-27 (8120) (catenae: Matt 5:32 [812]; 6:1 [$15]; Luke 14:19 [§69]—due to the problems of 
attributing authorship among the catenae, and their lack of a full context, these texts will be treated only as 
secondary data here.) 


!! Many of the texts cited here are also discussed by Metzger (“Explicit References”) and Frank 
Pack (“The Methodology of Origen as a Textual Critic in Arriving at the Text of the New Testament” 
[Ph.D. diss., University of Southern California, 1948]). On Matt 16:20, see Metzger, Explicit 
References," 83-84; Pack, “Methodology of Origen,” 129. 

? Metzger, “Explicit References," 86; Pack, “Methodology of Origen," 136. 


? Metzger, “Explicit References,” 84. 
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the discussion, but he offers no criteria for his preference (and it may be simply a matter 
of preferring to follow his lemma). 

In other instances, however, Origen goes one step further and not only mentions 
the variant but offers an exegesis for each reading—without showing a preference 
between readings.'* One of the most notable examples of this in his NT citations is Heb 
2:9. In his Commentary on John (8177), Origen is discussing the relationship of Jesus 
to creation, here adducing Heb 2:9 to point out that Christ died for everyone except God 
(ywpic 0200). He notes the variant (ya&pitt 0g00) and goes on to explain how that 
proves the same point, because if God is bestowing the grace, then he cannot be the 
recipient of it. Later in the same commentary ($178), he returns to the variant, but only 
in passing, again not directly expressing a preference between the two. Likewise, in the 
Commentary on Romans, there are a number of examples of the same pattern. '° At Rom 
8:22 (8110), Origen first mentions the variant "suffers birth pangs” (parturit [Oo vei], in 
place of “suffers grief" [condolet, covwdivet]) then later returns to the passage and 
explains the alternative reading, that earth is suffering labor for those brought forth into 


salvation.'’ One instance in particular, though, perfectly exemplifies that Origen felt no 


'4 Further examples in the catenae: Matt 4:17 (§3); Mark 2:14 (§49). For a similar practice in his 
OT exegesis, see the previous chapter. 


' For instance, see P. Garnet, “Hebrews 2:9: XAPITI or XQPIX?” StPatr 18.1 (1985): 321-24. 
Cf. Metzger, “Explicit References,” 91; idem, “Practice of Textual Criticism,” 342-43; Pack, 
“Methodology of Origen,” 143. 


^ Because this commentary is extant in full only in its Latin translation, and because the 
translator, Rufinus, was both knowledgeable in textual matters and comfortable adapting the text for his 
own audience, citations from this commentary should be used with scrutiny. In the examples cited here, 
there is less evidence of Rufinus’s intervention (such as references to Latin MSS). Other comments, 
though, seem most likely to be attributed to Rufinus and are included with his evidence in the next chapter. 


'7 As with all such mentions of variants in Origen's Commentary on Romans, it is possible that it 
belongs to the translator, Rufinus. There is no mention of the Latin MSS or other clue that this is an 
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discomfort with opposing variants within the text: at Rom 5:14 ($106), after discussing 
the phrase “those who sinned in the likeness of Adam's transgression” at length, he notes 
that there is a variant that reads, “those who did not sin in the likeness of Adam’s 
transgression.” Despite the fact that the negative by nature is directly contradictory to the 
statement that Origen has been explicating, he has no problem accepting the possibility of 
this text and offers an interpretation for it as well. 19 

Origen does not always refrain from choosing between variants, however; on the 
contrary, there are a number of times when he offers a very strong opinion and explains 
fully his reasoning. On the basis of such examples, Frank Pack has enumerated five 
categories of criteria for “correction or preference”: (1) dogmatic concerns; 
(2) geography; (3) harmonization; (4) the majority of the MSS; and (5) etymology. 1 To 
the list, Metzger would add a sixth category: exegetical grounds. ? Notably, only one of 


these categories relates to external evidence (the MS tradition), but in light of Origen's 


interpolation, and the pattern agrees with Origen. However, the fact that the variant is rare and the 
evidence for it is primarily Western leans in favor of Rufinus. The ambiguous attribution may be why both 
Metzger and Pack overlook this example, but it is also passed over by Thomas Scheck, who usually 
comments on whether each instance should be attributed to Origen or Rufinus (as a footnote in his 
translation; see Origen: Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans [2 vols.; FC 103, 104; Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 2001-2]). C. P. Hammond Bammel determines that Origen may 
simply have been commenting on various meanings for the same verb, which Rufinus used as an occasion 
to mention a variant he knew from the Latin (Der Rómerbrieftext des Rufin und seine Origenes- 
Übersetzung [AGLB 10; Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1985], 223-25). 


!8 Metzger, “Explicit References,” 89; Pack, “Methodology of Origen,” 142. One other example 
from the Commentary on Romans should be noted here, but with the caveat mentioned above, that this is a 
possible interpolation by Rufinus (contra Pack, who states definitively, “The citation of variation made on 
Romans 3:5 is certainly not made by Origen" [Methodology of Origen,” 141-42]; while Rufinus's hand is 
clearly involved because of the mention of the Latin MSS, the original reference to a variant at this point 
very possibly stems from Origen himself, as corroborated by the marginal note in MS 1739). At Rom 3:5 
($100), Origen explicates the reading “inflicting wrath upon humans” (kata a&vOpomov) but notes a 
variant that reads, “I say this according to humans” (xoà &vO0pomnov Ayo) and explains that Paul is 
asserting that this is said not according to God's wisdom but is in line with the statement of the previous 
verse that every person is a liar. Cf. Metzger, "Explicit References," 88-89. 


ui Pack, “Origen’s Evaluation of Textual Variants in the Greek Bible," ResQ 4 (1960): 143-45. 


? Metzger, “Explicit References,” 94. 
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poor opinion of the MSS available to him, this should perhaps not be surprising." 
Evaluating this list of criteria and evidence adduced will provide a helpful starting point 
in examining Origen’s textual standards, and the inherent problems in drawing 
conclusions based on the current state of the patristic materials. 

(1) Dogmatic concerns. Pack lists two examples, one of which is Luke 23:45 
(876).? In the Commentary on Matthew, Origen is again comparing the Synoptics and 
relates that only in Luke is there a mention of an eclipse at the crucifixion, and only in 
some copies. He notes that the majority of manuscripts (pleraque exemplaria) state 
merely that the sun went dark (koi £okotto0r ó Moc), but a few others (in 
quibusdam autem exemplariis) explain instead that there was an eclipse (tov NAtov 
£kAvwtóvtog). This change he considers intentional, either to make the text more explicit, 
or as an attack against Scripture by explaining away a supernatural event with a logical 
alternative. Here we see a combination of external and internal evidence at work, 
although the weight of the Synoptic parallels is of equal value to the MS evidence for 
Origen. Since the variant is rare, in contradiction to Matthew and Mark, and unnecessary 
if not problematic to the text, Origen prefers to explain this as a deliberate change on the 


part of the heretics. 


?! Metzger briefly touches on this issue of Origen's MSS, stating that unlike with the Hebrew OT, 
Origen did not have a reliable “original” to refer back to and so preferred not to pass judgment on most 
variants. In those instances where Origen does pass judgment, however, Metzger (unlike Pack's systematic 
listing) generally refers to his criteria as deriving from “more or less inconsequential and irrelevant 
considerations" (“Explicit References,” 93-94). 


? Pack, “Origen’s Evaluation,” 143-44; cf. idem, “Methodology of Origen,” 137-38; Metzger, 
“Explicit References," 86-87. 
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The other example cited by Pack, and similarly noted by Metzger, Matt 27:17 
($46), is a bit more problematic.” On the positive side, the portion of text in question 
occurs both in the full Latin translation (the original Greek is no longer extant) and in a 
Greek catena. Unfortunately, though, the texts differ on some key points (see further 
below, #4), and the scholion has been attributed to a number of different authors.” In the 
Latin, Origen states that many manuscripts (in multis exemplaribus) do not refer to 
Barabbas as “Jesus”; he agrees with this omission (et forsitan recte) on the grounds that 
such a sinner could not be called by this name. The Greek scholion, however, does not 
include this opinion. While Origen does not assign this variant to a heretic, the charge is 
implicit in his statement, that someone intended to disparage Jesus through this 
identification. As with Irenaeus, this concern for orthodox copying is also evident in 
Origen's works, especially in his attacks against Heracleon.? Both Irenaeus and Origen 
thus perceived that the fluidity of the text was in part due to intentional changes by the 
heterodox, so that their textual acuity was necessary to the defense of orthodoxy, to 
prevent others from falling into the same errors. 

(2) Geography and (5) etymology. Although these two categories are logically 


separate, they are combined in the only two examples and so will be addressed together 


23 Pack, “Origen’s Evaluation,” 143; Metzger, “Explicit References,” 84-85; cf. Pack, 
*Methodology of Origen," 132-33. 


?' See especially B. M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2™ ed.; 
Stuttgart: German Bible Society, 1994), 56, for a description of the MSS in which the catena occurs and the 
history of its attribution. I agree with Metzger that Origen is likely the ultimate source of the quotation, but 
the exact wording of that original statement may be different from what is preserved in the catena. 


? For example, Comm. on John 11.8; cf. Pack, “Methodology of Origen,” 147-48. On Origen and 


Heracleon, see B. D. Ehrman, “Heracleon, Origen, and the Text of the Fourth Gospel," Vigiliae Christianae 
47 (1993): 105-18. 
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here.”° In his Commentary on John, Origen discusses the variant at John 1:28 ($80) of 
the location where John baptized, whether in Bethany or Bethabara. Origen notes first 
the MS evidence, that nearly all copies (oyed0v Ev TAOL toig àvtvypaooto), as well as 
Heracleon, contain “Bethany.” But based on internal evidence, the intrinsic probability 
that John would know the correct geography, Origen prefers the reading “Bethabara.” He 
argues based on his own experience traveling in the region that Bethany is too far away 
from the Jordan River to be the correct location, but that Bethabara is said to be along the 
Jordan. Moreover, according to Origen, the name “Bethabara” means “house of 
preparation," which corresponds to John's purpose in baptizing, whereas “Bethany” 
means “house of obedience." Together, the proper geography and etymology make 
Bethabara the logical choice. 

From this discussion, Origen continues on to point out that the Greek copies are 
unreliable in their transmission of Palestinian places and names, referring both to the Old 
and New Testaments. As proof, Origen notes Matt 8:28 parr. ($21), where three 
different names appear for the home of the demoniac.” He argues first against Gerasa, as 
though this is the primary reading; in the Gospel account, the pigs are driven off a cliff 
into water, but Origen notes that Gerasa is not located near water, and that the evangelists 


would not have made such an egregious error. Next, he notes a variant reading that 


?6 Pack, “Origen’s Evaluation,” 144-45; cf. idem, “Methodology of Origen," 140-41, 128; 
Metzger, “Explicit References,” 87-88, 82-83; idem, “Practice of Textual Criticism,” 342. See further M.- 
J. Lagrange, “Origéne, la critique textuelle et la tradition topographique,” RB 4 (1895): 501-24; R. G. 
Clapp, *A Study of the Place-Names Gergesa and Bethabara," JBL 26 (1907): 62-83; F. C. Burkitt, 
“Gergesa—A Reply,” JBL 27 (1908): 128-33; J. M. Bover, “Dos casos de toponimía y de critica textual,” 
Sefarad 12 (1952): 271-82. 


*7 Although Origen does mention Greek MSS here, he does not specify variants in a particular 
Gospel, so it is possible that he is merely discussing the variation between the Synoptics. Origen, however, 
would not have distinguished between these two options: he expected harmony in the scriptural witness 
and, as we see here, had the utmost faith in the accuracy of the evangelists, so he would not have accepted 
different original readings for each of the Gospels, as our modern critical editions do. 
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indicates Gadara; while this town is near water, there are no nearby cliffs. There is yet 
another variant, Gergesa, which has both a lake and a cliff. Moreover, the name 
"Gergesa" means those who cast out, which refers to how the inhabitants treated Jesus. 
In the cases from both John and the Synoptics, therefore, geography isolates the proper 
location, and etymology confirms it. In this latter instance, we see part of Origen's 
reasoning behind this: he puts great faith in the knowledge and reliability of the 
evangelists, so only a geographically correct reading could be authentic. Beyond this, he 
also puts faith in the divine authorship, which yields a spiritual meaning behind the 
names. 

(3) Harmonization. Even more than the previous examples, the texts discussed 
here show Origen's high regard for the biblical writers and his belief that subsequent 
hands have intentionally altered the text. The first example Pack offers is Origen's 
explication of Matt 19:19 ($32), where Origen is not actually discussing a variant but 
speculating on changes to the text.” As with Luke 23:45, here Origen compares the 
Synoptic versions and notes that Mark (10:19) and Luke (18:20) do not include *You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself." Based on this and the argument that if the rich 
young man had actually fulfilled this commandment, he would not have been lacking in 
anything, as Jesus said he was, Origen determines that this clause was not original to 


Matthew but was ignorantly added by a later hand (Qù? Ónó tivos THY àkptfetav pH 


°8 Pack, “Origen’s Evaluation,” 145; idem, “Methodology of Origen," 130-31. The second 
example adduced by Pack is also not a discussion of a variant but rather an argument from silence. In 
Contra Celsum V1.36, Origen asserts that in none of the Gospels is Jesus called a carpenter. Thus, Pack 
and others argue that Origen is showing preference for (or knowledge exclusively of) the variant at Mark 
6:3, TOD TEKTOVOG vióc. Pack states that Origen prefers this reading based on the Synoptic parallels 
(“Origen’s Evaluation," 145). Cf. Metzger, “Explicit References," 93, who prefers the argument that Pack 
rejects, namely that Origen simply had a memory lapse here. 
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VOT|GAVTOS TOV Aeyouévov MPOOTEOEIGAa1).”” Origen’s main concern here is what 
actually took place, not merely what the Gospels recorded: if this commandment had 
actually been spoken, Mark and Luke would not have omitted it, unless Matthew is 
referring to a similar but separate incident. Origen therefore trusts the evangelists to be 
accurate in their transmission of Jesus's words and deeds, so that variations between their 
accounts are just as significant as variants between the copies of a single Gospel. This 
leads into Origen's enlightening discussion of the NT MSS and his work on the Hexapla 
(quoted above). He acknowledges that it would be irreverent to claim that such a line 
was not authentic to Matthew, were it not for the great diversity present among the MSS. 

Another example of proposing a variant reading based on Synoptic comparison is 
Matt 26:63//Mark 14:61 (840).? Origen notes the variation in the question Pilate asks 
Jesus (whether he is the son of God or the son of the Blessed One) and suggests that the 
difference is due to a blunder in the manuscripts (nescio si non mendum habeant 
exemplaria). Again, he treats the different Gospels as though separate witnesses to the 
same text, his primary concern being authentic transmission of the actual event itself. A 
similar phenomenon to the Synoptic comparisons can be found in Origen's analysis of Ps 
118:25 and its quotation in Matt 21:9 ($34). Since Origen trusts Matthew to quote the 
OT text faithfully, he must explain the divergence between the two and does so by 


asserting that Matthew had originally quoted from the Hebrew, but through transmission 


? Although Origen's subsequent discussion of the MSS firmly places his statement within the 
realm of textual criticism, what he is engaging in here sounds very much like modern redaction criticism 
and illustrates the fine line between the two disciplines, which often is dependent merely upon whether a 
conjectured alteration is attested in the MS tradition or not. This distinction is even more blurred when 
examining the fluidity of the texts at Qumran, exemplified by what Eugene Ulrich describes as "creative 
scribes" (see Chap. 1). 


id Metzger, “Explicit References," 92; idem, “Practice of Textual Criticism," 346. 
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by ignorant scribes, the text became corrupted."' Origen also shows great faith in Paul's 
quotation of Scripture: at Rom 4:3 ($102), Origen points out that in Gen 15:6 (the text 
being quoted by Paul), Abraham is still referred to as Abram. Origen expects that Paul 
was fully aware of this fact and therefore quoted the text accurately, that “Abram” 
believed God, and it was counted to him as righteousness. Since none of the MSS of 
Romans contain this variant, Origen determines that this is an error perpetrated by 
Gentile copyists who did not realize the difference.” In all of these examples, we see 
that Origen feels free to suggest mistakes, deliberate or accidental, by the scribes when 
there is a discrepancy between sacred writings, highlighting his high regard for the 
biblical writers and lack of trust in the accuracy of copyists. 

(4) Majority of the manuscripts. The best example Pack cites for Origen 
appealing to the majority of MSS is Luke 23:45, discussed above (#1).°? As we saw 
there, however, Origen is equally interested in the testimony of the Synoptic Gospels 
(and the possible dogmatic reasons for changing the text). In light of the examples in #3, 


it seems that the other Gospels hold greater weight for Origen than the bulk of the MSS. 


*! Metzger, “Explicit References,” 92; cf. R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event: A Study of the 
Sources and Significance of Origen’s Interpretation of Scripture (1959; repr. Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox, 2002), 177. In his Commentary on Psalms 8, Origen refers to the same passage (Matt 21:9, 15 
[§35]) and implies that he knows MSS that have “son of David” (the text in all extant MSS of Matthew) in 
one verse and “house of David” in the other (both quoting Ps 118:25). Origen then suggests that the 
Gospel is in error here; while Metzger allows, based on Origen’s ambiguous wording, that he could be 
attributing the error to Matthew himself (“Explicit References,” 92), it seems more likely, since (1) Origen 
refers to the Gospel rather than the evangelist ({Waptntar TO Kata MatOaiov ypaqueóc) and (2) 
elsewhere (including the example above on Matt 21:9) Origen tends to put great faith in the accuracy of the 
evangelists, that Origen is once again assigning fault to the scribes. 


? This assessment is an amalgamation of the Latin translation and Greek catena of this text, which 
differ considerably in wording but contain the same point: the Latin mentions that it is an error in the MSS, 
while the Greek speculates that Gentile copyists changed Paul’s text. 


33 Pack, “Origen’s Evaluation,” 145. The other example Pack gives is Mark 6:3 (see note above), 
arguing that Origen was relying on church tradition (and therefore, the majority reading in the church). 
Again, however, this is an argument from silence and depends upon Origen choosing a variant that he 
doesn’t explicitly attest. 
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In fact, his discussion of John 1:28 (above, #2) is a perfect example of how little weight 
the MSS had. Origen explicitly states there that he is well aware that the majority of the 
copies read “Bethany,” but based on internal evidence alone, he prefers the minority 
reading. Most of the time, Origen does not point out the number or quality of MSS 
behind a reading, instead mentioning only that “some copies" have this, or “other copies" 
read that.” Based on this, while it can be determined that Origen was well aware of the 
MSS and their readings, external evidence alone could not sway him and could even be 
outweighed by internal evidence. 

(See #2 above for #5.) 

(6) Exegetical grounds. In addition to the five criteria listed by Pack, Metzger 
mentions one example of Origen preferring a reading for exegetical reasons.” At Rom 
7:6 ($107), Origen comments that alongside the text he has explicated (“we were 
discharged from the law, having died [ànoĝavóvrec]”), there is a variant that reads, “we 
were discharged from the law of death [tod 0avatov]"; but the first reading, he 
determines, is both truer and more correct (et verius est et rectius). Since such a 
statement is not common to Origen, it should be cautioned that this assessment possibly 


belongs to his translator, Rufinus. Either way, no further reasoning is offered for why 


this reading is more correct. It is notable, however, that Origen does not offer an 


? The most common phrases used by Origen are £v trot (Avttypa@ots) and Kath tiva TOV 
Ovttypa@ov (and, in Latin: in nonnullis exemplaribus; in quibusdam autem exemplariis). Other similar 
variations he uses include: £v GAAotg (Avttypa@ots); év ETEPOIG (dvtvypdpoig); £v toig AVTLYPA@OIG 
(see also: in aliis exemplaribus). More rarely, Origen refers to the bulk of the MSS: év x0AAXoig (in multis 
exemplariis/exemplaribus); and oyed0v v THOL tois avtLypa@ots (see John 1:28, above, where Origen 
ruled against “nearly all the copies"; Latin: secundum pleraque exemplaria). The one reference to 
TAAQLOIG navo GAVvTLyPa@ots is in the catena for Matt 27:17; the uniqueness of this phrase makes 
attribution to Origen even more dubious. 


? Metzger, “Explicit References," 89, 94; he does not expound on what he means by “exegetical 
grounds." 
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alternate exegesis, as he is known to do on other occasions. One more example can 
perhaps be located in this category: at Matt 5:45 ($14), after quoting the text as known 
today (and, apparently, to Origen) in all the MSS, Origen speculates based on its meaning 
in the context that “your” is an error in the MSS so that the text should read simply “the 
father in heaven." As seen in the examples of harmonization above (#3), Origen feels 
free to suggest a corruption in the MS tradition, although this example is even more 
blatantly a conjectural emendation since the suggestion is based on internal (exegetical, 
or intrinsic probability) rather than external (Synoptic) evidence. 

The examination of this evidence and the list of criteria shows that it is not so 
easy to lay out a detailed list of standards by which Origen weighs the NT MSS. The 
most clear-cut evidence is his appeal to geography and etymology and the value he places 
on judging readings based on comparable texts in the Gospels or OT (whether 
harmonizing parallels or exegeting based on similar teachings). Together, these 
examples show that in dealing with the NT Origen, in contrast to his work on the OT, 
placed great weight on the internal evidence, due mainly to his distrust of unknown 
scribes and thus the copies in circulation. This becomes most blatant in the one example 
where Origen explicitly argues against the majority of MSS based on internal evidence 
(and, in the same passage, expresses that the Greek MSS can not be trusted in the matter 


of geography and place names; see John 1:28, above). Moreover, while Origen 


? Metzger, “Explicit References," 91-92. Also, among the catenae, see Matt 5:22 (810); John 
3:34 (882) (both instances argue against the variant based on other scriptural teachings). 


37 Cf. the subjective and objective internal criteria E. G. Turner lists among the Alexandrians, 
some of which can also be identified in Origen's work: for example, readings that are illogical (compared 
to Origen's exegetical arguments that certain variants must be false in light of other scriptural truths), and 
arguments from geography (Greek Papyri: An Introduction [1968; repr., Oxford: Clarendon, 1980], 110- 
11). 
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considered the Hebrew text to be the "original text," there was nothing comparable for 
the NT, and so there was no final authority to which to appeal.?* Another point of 
divergence between the Hexapla and Origen's approach to the NT is the purpose for his 
work. The comprehensive OT synopsis was needed for apologetic reasons; there was no 
such need for the NT. While Origen did have to defend the text of the NT against 
heretics and pagans, this could be dealt with on a case by case basis and was not 
monumental enough to require a comparative edition of the NT. 

One significant point of similarity between Origen's work on the OT and NT, 
however, is his understanding of the oikonomia of Scripture: the Synoptics have the same 
authority as separate “editions” of the same text, and readings may be judged based on 
their coherence with other scriptural teachings. This is a further illustration of the 
Alexandrian strategy of judging the text by its own merits (interpreting Homer by means 
of Homer, or, here, interpreting Scripture by means of Scripture). ?? This, along with his 
tendency for both the OT and the NT to offer explication for multiple variants without 
deciding between them, shows that Origen's ultimate goal for his textual work was 
exegetical. When he did make a judgment between readings, it was often in the interest 
of keeping the reader from falling into error; however, when both readings could be used 


to prove the same theological point, there was no need to choose one over the other. In 


38 This issue of the “original text" referring to the original language rather than an autograph copy 
will also become apparent with Jerome (dealing with the Latin vs. the Greek). With both fathers, it seems 
that they were most concerned about comparing MSS when dealing with a translation. While they were 
also aware of divergence among the Greek NT MSS, that was a minor issue in comparison and only 
glossed over in the commentaries—not a basis for undertaking a new, authoritative revision of the Greek 
text. 


? For more on how Origen applies these principles to the OT, see the previous chapter. 
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comparison with many scholars who followed, it is clear that Origen was the textual 


analyst par excellence among the Greek fathers. 


3. Eusebius 

While Eusebius was actively involved in preserving and disseminating Origen's 
scholarly work on the OT through the Hexaplaric recension, he did not follow quite so 
avidly in the footsteps of Origen's NT textual analysis. In fact, some of the handful of 
examples where Eusebius comments on NT variants actually relate to the OT text. In 
Matt 13:35 (826), Eusebius is concerned about the confusion wrought by some copies 
quoting Ps 77:2 (LXX) with the formula, "spoken through the prophet Isaiah." Eusebius 
is quick to point out that the quotation appears in the Psalms, not in Isaiah, and so “the 
more accurate copies" (£v dé ye toig akpif£oiw dvtwpaqoorc) of Matthew read only, 
"spoken through the prophet." Likewise, at Matt 27:9 ($42), Eusebius notes that the 
quotation attributed to Jeremiah is actually from Zechariah. Although he does not 
mention knowledge of specific variants in Matthew, Eusebius does speculate on reasons 
for the inaccuracy, placing the burden on the scribes: he suggests that either an error 
(oppa ypo«pucóv) was made in Jeremiah, omitting this quotation from the text, or in 
Matthew, writing “Jeremiah” instead of “Zechariah.” While not explicitly stating, as 
Origen does, that the evangelist would not be in error when quoting Scripture, this is 


implied. Note also that Eusebius is concerned about the accuracy of the text, not the most 


? In the supplement to the Quaestiones ad Marinum, Eusebius is cited as having made a similar 
comment about Mark 1:2 (848), that the introduction of the Malachi quotation as by Isaiah is a scribal 
error (ypo«péoc totvov oti oppa). 
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difficult reading or what may have been written in an autograph copy (although, he 
would expect the autograph to be accurate in citing Scripture). 

In a similar manner, Eusebius expects accuracy in the transmission of events by 
all four evangelists, and therefore he, like Origen, judges the correctness of individual 
readings against the testimony of the other Gospels. Eusebius notes that Mark 15:25 and 
John 19:14 (§ 94) differ regarding the hour that Jesus was crucified (third and sixth, 
respectively). Since the Greek characters for the two numerals are similar in shape 
(gamma [T] vs. episemon [C]), Eusebius speculates that scribes confused the two 
symbols, and so John originally read “the third hour" but was changed to “the sixth hour” 
through scribal error (ypo«pikÓv. sivat toOto coapo).*! This determination is based 
also on the testimony of the other Synoptics that darkness descended at the sixth hour 
(Mark 15:33 parr.), and so Eusebius uses a combination of harmonization and appeal to 
scribal inaccuracy to conjecture an emendation for John. In all the above examples, 
Eusebius uses a similar tactic to Origen, depending on internal evidence rather than citing 
the bulk or authority of the MSS, once again using Scripture as the final authority for 
determining the most accurate reading. 

At one point, however, Eusebius does make a significant appeal to external 
evidence. For the ending of Mark (16:9ff.; $55), Eusebius explains that in nearly all the 
copies (cy£60v EV ğnacı toig &vTLYPA@oOts), and in the most accurate copies (tà 
yoov aàkpifr] xov &vuypa«oov), the Gospel ends with v. 8. The verses that follow, 


therefore, are superfluous (mepitta) and should be judged by comparison with the other 


^! This interpretation was not unique to Eusebius but was a church tradition (see next chapter); cf. 
Metzger, "Practice of Textual Criticism," 346-47. Both Mark and John have variants including both 
numbers, but Eusebius does not appeal to any MS evidence in his argument. 
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Gospels. Eusebius continues on to make the interesting point that some are hesitant to 
reject anything in the text and therefore hold both versions as received tradition, neither 
superior to the other.” Although this sounds like a negative statement, Eusebius himself 
also addresses Mark 16:9 ($56) as though it has merit in the text^— perhaps not unlike 
modern critical editions and translations that bracket the alternate endings to Mark but are 
loath to remove them entirely since they are considered scriptural by so many in the 
church. Thus, while external evidence does hold great weight for Eusebius as a scholar 
(along with the accuracy of the witnesses, although he offers no explanation of his 
criteria here for determining *accuracy"), church tradition cannot be overlooked. This 
tension between scholarship and tradition pervaded the work of Origen as well, and other 


scholars to follow, and continues to be of concern to many today. 


4. Didymus 

Like Origen before him, Didymus was trained and active in Alexandrian 
education. It should be no surprise, then, to find some similarities in their approach to 
the text. ^ One example is in his Commentary on the Psalms, where Didymus uses the 
pastoral example from Titus 3:10 ($172) to explicate Ps 38:10 LXX (39:9 Eng). The 


psalm advises to be silent and not open your mouth; Didymus applies this to the context 


42 Metzger, “Practice of Textual Criticism,” 343-44. 


? Eusebius is comparing the resurrection accounts and includes the evidence from Mark about 
Mary Magdalene, “according to some copies" (kata tiva TOV AVTLYPAQWV). 


“* See the discussion of Didymus with the Alexandrian scholars in Chapter 1 (section 2.6). Origen 
was clearly much more rigorous and exacting in his textual analysis on the OT than was Didymus, but 
Origen's freer and more sporadic use of variants in the NT do have more in common with Didymus's style, 
especially regarding the presentation of variants without deciding between them, or as two options for 
understanding the meaning of the text. In that sense, their similarity is more on the level of exegesis than 
textual analysis. 
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in Titus, which instructs that a contentious person should be avoided (that is, one should 
not even open his or her mouth to speak to this person) after a warning—or, as some 
manuscripts read (Evia yàp TOV GvTLYPaOwV Exel), after a second warning. As seen 
in many examples from Origen, Didymus does not choose between the variants, nor does 
he offer any criteria for evaluation. The primary concern here is the exegesis, and the 
meaning of the psalm can be conveyed plainly through either variant." In another text, 
Didymus similarly is using a NT citation to explicate an OT passage. In his Commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, Didymus uses the pericope adulterae (John 7:53-8:11; $85), which he 
says is present in certain (copies of the?) Gospels (£v ttov evayyeAtotc), to illustrate 
the statement that even 1f a servant has cursed a master, the master is not innocent of 
having wronged others.^ While Didymus offers no opinion on the authenticity of the 
passage, he feels free to cite it as though it is authoritative Scripture. 

In another instance, however, Didymus does show a preference for a variant, 
using internal criteria. Commenting on 1 Cor 15:51 ($130), Didymus prefers the reading 
“we will not all be changed" based first of all on other scriptural testimony: he cites Matt 
13:43, which describes only the righteous being changed. Second, and decisively, he 
judges the variant based on the immediate context: the following verse (1 Cor 15:52) 


states, ^we ourselves will be changed" but this qualified statement would not be logical or 


? Didymus notes another variation in some manuscripts (ëv tictv. dvttypdiqoic) in a scholion for 
2 Cor 1:1 ($135), but since he does not cite the actual variant and there is no clear extant variant here, it is 
difficult to tell what variant he is attesting. However, in this brief passage, he appears to be using the 
variant as evidence for an exegetical argument, rather than vice versa. Also, in Jerome's quotation of 
Didymus's comments on 1 Cor 15:51, he continues with a discussion of 1 Cor 15:52 ($134). There is a 
mixture of Didymus's commentary and Jerome's own insertions in this passage, so it is not entirely clear 
which part of the discussion belongs to Didymus. However, it does appear that Didymus notes a variant 
and uses the alternate reading to help further explicate his lemma. 


“© For more on Didymus’s textual witness to the Gospels, see B. D. Ehrman, Didymus the Blind 


and the Text of the Gospels (SBLNTGF 1; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986). Ehrman cites this passage but 
offers no further commentary or comparison of variants (p. 145). 
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necessary if Paul had just said that everyone will be changed. The external evidence does 
not factor into Didymus's discussion (other than to mention this appears in one or more 
MSS); his judgment is based entirely on the internal coherence of Scripture and of the 


context in Paul. 


5. Diodore of Tarsus 

In contrast to the Alexandrian scholars, Diodore represents the scholarship that 
was beginning to flourish in Antioch. His extant works are limited, but we do have one 
example from his Commentary on Psalms of where he discusses a NT variant. In his 
exposition on Psalm 8, Diodore quotes Heb 2:9 ($174), where the psalm is interpreted in 
light of Jesus. While Diodore’s lemma reads “apart from God" (y pic 0200), he 
mentions that some copies of the apostle's writings have “by the grace of God" (óc Evia 
TOV ANOGTOALKMV EXEL. . . yapıtı Oso). Diodore does not voice a preference 
between the two, simply explaining how both have essentially the same meaning (that if 
God is the one giving the grace, then he is necessarily an exception, so that what occurs is 
"except for God"). He does further suggest that the best reading is the one that does the 
most justice to the text, although he does not explicitly say which reading that is 
(although his lemma may be implied). Diodore therefore uses internal evidence, the style 


and context, without offering an assessment of the external evidence. 


4 Tn the Greek scholion, the reference is singular (tiva étépav . . . ypo«pijv), but the quotation 
by Jerome has the plural (in nonnullis codicibus). 
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6. Epiphanius 

On a few occasions, Epiphanius, like Origen before him, merely notes a variant in 
passing without further explanation. Two of these examples especially stand out because 
they are variants for which Origen argued at length about the more accurate reading. At 
Matt 8:28 parr. ($20), Epiphanius lists the different location for the demoniac in each 
Gospel, along with a variant in Matthew that agrees with Luke. However, Epiphanius 
neither offers any judgment about the variant in Matthew, nor does he show any 
discomfort that all three Synoptics should have different readings here. Yet, in his 
explanation of this discrepancy, he still manages to harmonize the readings: the actual 
location was in the middle of the three places named by the evangelists. Also, at John 
1:28 ($79), Epiphanius cites Bethabara as the location where John was baptizing, but 
only notes in passing that other copies (£v Años àvtvypaooic) read “Bethany”; no 
preference is shown (although “Bethabara” is treated as the primary reading, whether it is 
the lemma from Epiphanius's copy of John or his preferred reading), nor is it explained 
whether “Bethany” is the majority reading, as noted by Origen. ^ 

A similar example at Matt 2:11 ($2) is even more curious as it shows further 
Epiphanius's lack of reference to what one would expect to be the majority reading. 
Here, he notes in passing that instead of the Magi opening their wallets (tàs nýpac), 


some copies state (Oc £yet Evia tv AVTLYPAOwv) that they opened their treasures 


^5 Cf. C. D. Osburn, The Text of the Apostolos in Epiphanius of Salamis (SBLNTGF 6; Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 2004), 232. Along with this example, Osburn notes two other instances 
under the heading, “Selected Readings upon Which Epiphanius Comments." In the first of these (pp. 232- 
34), 2 Tim 4:10 ($171), Epiphanius notes that the correct reading is Gaul, rather than Galatia, as (he says) 
some people think; thus, while he notes a known variant, he does not indicate that he knows of MSS 
bearing each reading (especially in the context, his wording implies that the incorrect reading is one 
perpetrated by heretics [either in copies they have edited, or in their teachings on this passage]). The 
second example (pp. 235-54), 1 Cor 10:9, Epiphanius again does not mention variation in the MSS but 
rather is commenting on texts that he assumes to have been corrupted by Marcion. 
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(tovg 0ncavpouUc). This variant is actually the only reading currently extant here 
among the Greek MSS; while Epiphanius does acknowledge familiarity with this reading, 
he does not distinguish it as the most common reading. The closest example known 
today of the primary text cited by Epiphanius is a similar verse from the Protevangelium 
of James 21:11." However, neither reading is important to the context, since Epiphanius 
is more interested in the gifts that the Magi brought, not how they carried or offered these 
gifts.” 

On other occasions, however, Epiphanius is quite vocal about how he believes 
certain changes appeared in the text. At Matt 1:11 ($1), Epiphanius is dealing with 
Matthew's genealogy and the number of generations in each subset. He trusts the 
evangelist to have been accurate in his numbering, so that the original version of the 
Gospel must have had fourteen generations in each set (cf. Matt 1:17). Therefore, he 
believes that the variant where a name is repeated is accurate, since it brings the number 
up to fourteen; rather than this being accidental duplication in the list, it is representing a 
son named after his father." The omission, though, Epiphanius finds to be no simple 
accident. Rather, it was deleted by certain ignorant people through an attempt at textual 
correction (c Kata tópðworv). Here we see echoes of the same negative assessment 


of ói6p80016 that Eusebius quoted, referring to those who “corrected” the Scriptures 


49 M2 , SY € u € ~ ` ~ ` 2 ~ $ der 2 ` 
Kai t8dvteg adtov oi dyor otta WETA THS uimtpóg ooo Mapiac, £&&poXov and 
ts "(pog adTOV pa ypoocóv koi AtBavov koi Gudpvay. 


?? It is rather interesting, though, that in this context where Epiphanius is arguing against heretical 
Christian sects, he cites from a text of questionable orthodoxy. 


>! However, Epiphanius's description is slightly different than the commonly known variant here: 


Epiphanius understands the name Jeconiah to be repeated, whereas the known variant inserts Jehoiakim 
C TIwaxıp) into the list. 
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(there, the OT) to the point that every copy represented a thoroughly unique text.” 
Epiphanius therefore appeals to internal criteria (authorial intention and the integrity of 
the Gospel) as his standard by which to judge the variant. 

Elsewhere, Epiphanius refers to “uncorrected copies" (£v toig aàótopOooig 
OVTLYPAOtc) in a positive sense, again casting a disparaging light on textual correction. 
In defense of Jesus's humanity, Epiphanius paraphrases Luke 22:43-44 ($73) and notes 
that it is present in the unaltered copies, or those which have not been subjected to 
ótópOoocic. He attributes the alteration not to the heretics but to the orthodox as an 
attempt to defend Jesus from weakness. While he does not state explicitly here that it 
was a correction made from ignorance (as with the previous example), he does imply as 
much and points out, along with a reference to Irenaeus before him, that the text is 
actually positive in emphasizing Jesus's human nature. Here, then, Epiphanius uses an 
internal criterion of orthodoxy, and an external criterion of Irenaeus's evidence, to argue 
for the authenticity of the variant. 

Another informative example where Epiphanius discerns between variants is at 
John 19:14 ($93) regarding the hour of the crucifixion and the discrepancy between John 
and Mark. He refers to the third hour as the accurate interpretation (vv àkpimr .. . 
slonynotv) of both Mark and John, noting that some copies of John have the sixth hour 
as the result of a scribal error (ypagikov . . . cpaApatoc). Of particular interest, 


moreover, is Epiphanius’s further explanation that the discussion of this variant is a 


32 Eusebius, Hist. eccl., 5.28.15-17; quoted in Chapter 1, above. 
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tradition passed down by Clement, Origen, and Eusebius." This point is evident in the 
fact that Epiphanius essentially paraphrases Eusebius's discussion of the same variant, 
particularly the description of the variant being due to the scribe mistaking the character 
for three (gamma) as a six (episemon). Epiphanius's comment thus provides insight into 
what may have been a common practice among the fathers when dealing with variants, 
and may be behind several of the variants only mentioned in passing by particular 
fathers." 

So, while Epiphanius determines the veracity of the reading in John 19:14 based 
on harmonization and the conjecture of a scribal error, there is no evidence that he had 
seen MSS with such a variant rather than merely reproducing the argument passed down 
to him by preceding generations. It is equally possible that Epiphanius acquired 
knowledge of other variants, such as Matt 8:28 and John 1:28, from scholars such as 
Origen, while other discussions seem to be based on something other than careful study 
of the text (e.g., Luke 22:43-44, where he appears to conflate this text with Luke 19:41). 
Epiphanius does not always feel the need to discern between readings, but when he does, 
it is often in the interest of preserving the text against heretical or ignorant corruptions, 


some of which may be due to a misguided attempt to “correct” the text. He thus relies 


5 See above for Eusebius (and the discussion of John 19:14 in Chap. 4). The discussions by 
Clement and Origen are no longer extant. Karl Holl suggests that Clement's discussion would have been 
found in his treatise on Easter (mentioned by Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.13.9; K. Holl, Gesammelte Aufsätze 
zur Kirchengeschichte [Tübingen: J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1928], 2:206). If Epiphanius is accurate in 
tracing this discussion back to Clement, this is significant since we have no other extant discussions of 
variants by Clement. There is also a catena on this passage attributed to Ammonius, but one wonders if 
perhaps the tradition represented by the catena cannot be traced back to Origen, in part or in whole. 


54 See Chapter 4, where examination of variants discussed by multiple fathers will make the 
similarities in their discussions (and, therefore, the dependence between them) more apparent. 
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more upon internal than external criteria, although he also appeals to the testimony of 


previous fathers as part of his external support. 


7. Basil 

At Luke 22:36 ($71), Basil exhibits once more the principle that internal 
evidence often supersedes external, even when the majority of MSS support a particular 
reading. He quotes the text as using the imperative: “let the one who has a purse take it"; 
in passing, he notes that the majority of copies (tà NOAA TOV àvtvypapov) instead 
have the future tense (“the one who has a purse will take it"). However, this does not 
deter Basil from retaining the minority reading. While he does not specify any reasons 
for his preference, a criterion of internal coherence can be deduced from his following 
comments since he goes on to state that this verse is a prophecy rather than a command, 
just as Scripture often uses imperatives for prophetic statements (citing examples from 
the Psalms). Thus, by interpreting the Gospel by means of other Scripture, Basil accepts 
this reading as evidence of his point that the verse is prophetic. The majority reading 
remains unpersuasive but still is worth noting, as Basil is aware that his audience may 
have a text that reads differently from his own.” 

One further example from Basil occurs in his reference to Eph 1:1 ($143). In a 
discussion about being, refuting Eunomius, Basil uses a variant from Ephesians as part of 


his scriptural evidence. He cites the version that omits “in Ephesus" as an existential 


°° What Basil refers to as the majority reading is now known to us only in D (and is, in fact, so rare 
a variant that it is not even mentioned in the apparatus of NA”). W. K. L. Clarke thus speculates that the 
Western text was once dominant in Asia Minor but later became replaced by an official (more Alexandrian) 
text (The Ascetic Works of St. Basil [trans. W. K. L. Clarke; London: SPCK, 1925], 322 n. 4). If this is the 
case, it implies that Basil was, intentionally or unintentionally, contributing to this process. 
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statement about the saints, those who are in Christ, and comments that this is the reading 
that has been handed down and is present in the oldest copies (£v toig MAAMLOIG TOV 
aàvivypopov). While Basil does not cite the other reading (in Ephesus), that is in a sense 
implied since he does refer to this as appearing in the letter to the Ephesians. He also 
does not explicitly argue for one reading over the other, but the exegetical usage of the 
only version he directly quotes, along with the external evidence of the oldest MSS, agree 
together to show his preference for this reading. In this case, then, he shows more respect 
for the external evidence (containing an element of ecclesial tradition as well, as the text 
"handed down" [napadedasxKaot]), but the exegetical setting (here used polemically) still 
carries greater significance, since this reading is cited specifically to make a particular 


exegetical and theological point. 


8. John Chrysostom 

John Chrysostom is another acclaimed father and exegete who rarely discusses 
variants in the NT text. However, when he does discuss variants, his style is almost the 
complete opposite of Origen's, as he tends to state a definite preference for which reading 
is correct. At Eph 5:14 ($152), Chrysostom uses for the lemma and discussion the 
reading "Christ will shine upon you." As he begins the discussion, he first notes the 
variant *you will touch Christ" as found in some copies, but then after repeating the 
lemma, he declares that the text is the latter reading (u&AAov õè TOOTS EoOTL). Without 
further comment on the variant or the basis for his decision, he carries on with the 
exegesis and does not return to the variant. Similarly, at John 1:28 ($78), Chrysostom 


merely mentions a variant with limited comment and only in passing. The lemma reads 
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“Bethany”; when coming to this part of the text, he cites this version but then adds that 
the more correct manuscripts (vOv àvtvypoupov aKpipéotEpov Exel) read 
“Bethabara.” Here, he does include his criterion for determining the better reading: 
geography. For, Bethany is not beyond the Jordan, as John states, but closer to 
Jerusalem. Chrysostom does not elaborate on the location of Bethabara but finds this 
explanation to be sufficient and continues with his discussion of the chapter without 
further reference to this text. Thus, the one criterion that Chrysostom does indicate is an 
internal one, that of geography (or, the accuracy of the reading). If he is in agreement 
with the other fathers (particularly the Antiochene exegetes) who argue for his preferred 
reading for the Ephesians reading, then it is also based on internal evidence, the 


coherence of the immediate context. 


9. Isidore 

In one of his letters, Isidore is answering a query about Heb 9:17 ($181) and 
offers quite a bit of detail about the reading. Where the addressee has shown confusion 
over the author's meaning (here, the author of Hebrews is assumed to be Paul), Isidore 
clarifies that the text should not read “never” (uýnorte) but “not at the time" (un TOTES). 
He explains that this error crept into the text by means of the ignorance of scribes (626 
tiov tows àuaððv) who added a single stroke (altering t to x) and thus changed the 
meaning. He reinforces his argument with an appeal to the oldest manuscripts (£v 


TAAALOIG dvttypdioic).? As he continues to discuss the correct interpretation of the 


°° There is some ambiguity to Isidore’s statement “Thus I have found in the oldest copies." Since 
he continues on to repeat the verse with the latter reading, the one he determines is correct, it is a fair 
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verse, he shows the same confidence in Paul that others have shown in the evangelists, 
assuming that the apostle would not have confused the meaning of the verse. But, as he 
concludes, Isidore does allow that the first reading, note, is possible, so he instructs on 
how it should be read so as to avoid misinterpretation. Isidore therefore shows a balance 
of evidence, relying mostly upon the antiquity of the MSS and the logical explanation of 
how the variant emerged. Like other fathers, he shows a great deal of faith in the 
scriptural writers contrasted with very little faith in the quality and education of the 
copyists. In the end, however, Isidore allows the possibility of either variant being valid 


and so offers interpretation for each. 


10. Macarius Magnes 

In refutation of an anonymous philosopher's comments on John 12:31 ($89), 
Macarius repeats the two phrases used interchangeably by the philosopher, cast out (£&c) 
and cast down (xa to), and notes that he rightly uses both since both phrases appear in 
the manuscripts (OG £yet tvtvà TOV dviypa«pov). Macarius simply mentions the two 
variants as alternatives, and only in passing without dwelling on the difference or which 
is to be preferred. The philosopher’s chief questions are about the reading “cast out,” so 
Macarius begins by answering these questions, but he also frequently uses the phrase 
"cast down." For Macarius, however, this preference seems to be exegetically driven, 
since he emphasizes how the ruler of the world is cast down, while in v. 32 Jesus is lifted 
up. He therefore does not see the readings as contradictory and uses both phrases to 


argue for the same basic meaning. Macarius does not return to a discussion of the MSS 


assumption that he is stating this variant is present in the oldest copies. However, it is also possible that he 
is saying that he found the mistake even in the oldest copies. 
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or the variants, nor does he explicitly state that one reading is superior to the other; he 
thus merely exhibits a direct knowledge of the same variants that the philosopher 


implicitly seems to witness." 


11. Socrates 

In his history of the church, Socrates mentions one variant, in 1 John 4:3 ($184). 
He is discussing Nestorius and his lack of proper theological understanding, and here 
includes Nestorius's oversight of this variant as evidence of his ignorance. Socrates does 
not explicitly mention both versions (i.e., the reading that Nestorius wrongly adopted), 
only the “correct” reading, so the reading Socrates is arguing against must be inferred 
from the MS evidence (all of the Greek evidence reads “does not confess” [uh 
ópnoAoysi]). Socrates twice asserts that the reading “every spirit that separates [Avet] 
Jesus” is found in the oldest manuscripts (£v toig TAAQLOIS AVTLYPAQOIG... EK TOV 
TOAACUAV dvtwypa«ov). Socrates follows this discussion with a reference to the oldest 
interpreters, appealing to use of similar wording (Aust) as evidence to support his 
preferred reading. 

Since he returns to the theme of antiquity repeatedly in the passage, Socrates 
clearly considers the age of a MS or teaching an important criterion of its authenticity and 
veracity. He also explains how the incorrect reading arose, namely that those who 


wished to separate Jesus's humanity from his divinity (in other words, the very people 


7 It is not clear cut whether or not the philosopher is actually aware of a textual variant here. 
Only once (as quoted by Macarius) does he use the term kdo (he later uses the verb kataPdAAetan), and 
it is built into his argument rather than a direct citation of the verse. However, we do know from another 
passage in the Apocriticus (on Mark 15:34 [§53]) that the philosopher was explicitly aware of textual 
variants in the Gospels (see below, under Porphyry). 
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who would be condemned by the reading) removed it from the early copies. Socrates 
therefore affirms that the correction/corruption (and therefore both readings) happened 
early in the transmission of the text. Thus, Socrates’ sole concern is the antiquity and 
orthodoxy of the text as it factors into this Christological debate. He relies primarily on 
external criteria, most explicitly the oldest MSS but also, essentially, the patristic 
evidence that corroborates the MSS. Implicitly, he also relies on the internal evidence of 


the reading that accords most with the orthodox teaching. 


12. Theodoret 

In two examples of mentioning variants, Theodoret refers to the external 
evidence, although it does not play a crucial role in his distinction between readings. At 
Eph 5:14 (8155), Theodoret comments that some of the copies ("Evia ó£ TOV 
àvttyppæv) read “Christ will shine on you" (émupavoet oot), rather than “Christ will 
touch you" (€muyavoet cov) from his lemma. Based on internal criteria, Theodoret 
shows a preference for the variant “Christ will shine on you,” due to the mention of light 
in previous verses. He therefore explicates the variant (and only the variant), although he 
does not directly state that this reading is superior to the lemma. Commenting on Rom 
16:3, Theodoret again mentions the external evidence, although his vocabulary makes the 
issue a little more clouded. Theodoret is discussing Priscilla, and quickly notes that she 
is also known as Prisca, with an aside that both names are found in the textual tradition 
(dupótepa yàp £otw EvpEtv Ev toig DifAtoic). It is likely that Theodoret is 
referring to a variant in the MSS of Romans, since there is a known variant in this verse. 


However, his use of the term “books” (B1pAtorc) rather than “copies” (&avttypa@otc) 
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leaves open the possibility that he is referring to other NT writings, specifically Acts and 
the Pauline epistles. The Priscilla of Acts 18 is referred to by Paul (cf. 1 Cor 16:19; 

2 Tim 4:19) as Prisca. Following this tendency, one would expect Theodoret's copy of 
Romans to read “Prisca,” which he refers to second, as the variant rather than as his 
lemma. He is therefore either attesting a variant here in the MSS of Romans or 
suggesting an alternate reading to his MS based on the testimony of other NT books.?? 
Regardless of which is the case, Theodoret shows no preference between readings, either 
on internal or external grounds. Thus, while in both examples Theodoret attests the MS 
(external) evidence, he does not use it as a deciding factor between variant readings, 
preferring either to rely on the internal evidence of the larger context or to allow both 


readings to stand as equal options. 


13. Catenae, Quotations, and Fragmentary Writings 

The fragments among the catenae and other citations removed from their original 
contexts are more difficult to attribute to a specific author or verify as authentic and 
therefore hold only secondary weight when examining the tendencies of individual 
authors. However, when taken together, these anonymous and dubious citations may still 
add evidence to the larger issue of which variants were commented upon by the Greek 


fathers and what evidence they relied upon when deciding between variants. 


28 Theodoret, however, may not have made the same distinction as modern text critics would and 
consider these two options to be two different categories of criteria. Just as Origen (see above) regarded 
the corroboration of other Gospels as external evidence equal to the witness of copies of the same Gospel, 
Theodoret might consider MSS of other Pauline letters to be external evidence of equal weight as other 
copies of Romans. We cannot know for certain, since Theodoret makes no distinction one way or the 
other, but the possibility remains. 
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13.1. Porphyry 

In the Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes, one reference to variations in the MSS, at 
Mark 15:34 (853), is within a quotation of Macarius's anonymous opponent. A 
significant problem in the interpretation of Macarius's text has been the identification of 
this opponent, apparently a Greek philosopher. While a number of suggestions have been 
made, the most prevalent is Porphyry, or a follower of his.” Whoever the exact source, 
this example shows the interesting case of the mention of a variant by a non-Christian, 
and specifically as evidence against the veracity of Scripture. The philosopher's purpose 
in this portion of his argument is to show a number of places where the Gospels 
contradict one another, especially in the Passion narratives. He thus cites the final words 
of Jesus from different Gospels; his last two examples are actually variants from Mark. 

While the philosopher does not explicitly says that certain “copies” read this, 
what is especially interesting is that he cites the different Gospels in the same manner as 
the variants from one Gospel, and side by side. Therefore, he treats the textual variants 
exactly the same way as Synoptic variations. Unfortunately, we do not know the exact 
source of the philosopher's information, whether he made a comparison of the Gospel 
texts himself or received a condensed or harmonized version of the Passion narrative. 
Either way, this corroborates the tendency sometimes seen in the church fathers to treat 
variations between Gospels in the same manner as variations between MSS of the same 
Gospel. In this passage, the philosopher's intent is to point out the contradictions 


between the accounts, so he does not further discuss the specific variant from Mark. It is 


?? See B. M. Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References to Variant Readings in Manuscripts of the 
New Testament," in Text and Interpretation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 189 n. 1; T. 
W. Crafer, The Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes (New York: Macmillan, 1919), xv-xvi; R. Goulet, 
Macarios de Magnésie: le Monogénés (2 vols.; Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 2003), 1:66-149. 
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clear, though, that he would not accept an exegesis that argues both readings are equally 
acceptable; in his argument, if any of these are the historical utterance of Jesus, then they 


are necessarily mutually exclusive. 


13.2. Apollinaris of Laodicea 

Many of the scholia, since they are by nature abbreviated, marginal quotations, 
serve only to note a variant reading in passing without fuller explanation, or simply point 
to the external evidence attesting a variant. Three scholia attributed to Apollinaris 
particularly illustrate this. Regarding the instructions of Jesus to his disciples about what 
they should take with them when he sends them out, this scholion on Mark 6:8 ($51) 
shows a Christian use of the Synoptic Gospels that stands in opposition to the example of 
Macarius's anonymous philosopher (although, the abbreviated nature of the scholion 
should caution against drawing too firm a conclusion about the author's final analysis of 
the variations). Apollinaris? observes that Matthew and Luke are in agreement that Jesus 
said they should take neither sandals nor a garment nor a staff for the journey. He then 
remarks that some copies of Mark (ëv tici TOV àvtvypopov), however, do seem to 
command them to bring a staff and to wear sandals, although other copies (£v &AXotc) 
say to bring nothing, including no staff or sandals. While the scholion cuts off here, and 
therefore we do not know if the author of a longer work originally discerned between the 
variants, the scholion follows a common pattern of simply laying out the external 


evidence and presenting the alternative readings. 


© For sake of convenience and clarity, I will use the names of the authors to whom these scholia 
are attributed, but with an awareness that authorship among the catenae is always somewhat in question, 
unless the excerpt can be found within a complete work by that author. The fact that some of these scholia 
are attributed to different authors in different locations is evidence of this problem. 
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Another example illustrates the more truncated version of a reference to external 
evidence that is familiar among such marginal glosses. In a scholion on Matt 6:1 ($15) 
attributed to both Apollinaris and Origen, the note reads as a marginal comment, building 
on the lemma, starting out: “in other (copies) [£v &AAo1iG (Avttypaq@ots)] it says... ." 
However, this is the only comment on the evidence, as the commentator quickly 
interprets the variant reading “righteousness” as referring to exactly the same thing as the 
lemma, “alms,” and then proceeds to exegete what the verse intends as the purpose of 
giving alms.?' A similar case is a scholion for Matt 4:17 ($3), attributed to both Origen 
and Cyril of Alexandria. Again, the scholion builds on the lemma, opening simply: 
"some copies [£v tici] do not have. ...” The word in question is the imperative 
"repent" as part of the message and ministry of Jesus. The commentator first says that it 
is acceptable for Jesus to repeat this message of John the Baptist since both were sent by 
the same God. But then the commentator offers an explanation for the variant, that if 
John was sent first to tell people to repent in preparation for Jesus, then if the people 
obeyed this call, it may not have been necessary for Jesus to again tell them to repent. 
The author of the scholion therefore shows no preference between the variants but 
exegetes both.” 

Another scholion attributed to Apollinaris deals with a text that was under greater 
debate, the inclusion of “without cause" at Matt 5:22 ($5). Similar to the previous two 

$! The two versions of the scholion, attributed to the two different authors, differ here (see the 
Catalogue for both versions). The version attributed to Origen lacks the phrase otw trjv £AenpooUvnv 
KQ. Ov immediately after the variant and simply begins the exegesis with a reference to alms. One can 
easily see how the longer version may be an elaboration to explain the shorter one. In the shorter version, 


then, the commentator only mentions the variant and proceeds to explain the lemma without further 
reference to the variant. 


€ Both of these scholia agree well with the style of Origen and thus are noted above in the 
discussion of Origen, although only as secondary evidence. 
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examples, the scholion begins by building off the lemma, this time not mentioning direct 
MS evidence but stating more hypothetically “but if it does not say ‘without cause,’ as 
some wish that it does not... .” The extant text is not complete here, but it is clear from 
the brief commentary that the author does not believe the omission of the term eik1] to be 
an acceptable reading, and he explains exegetically why this is the case. As almost a 
parenthetical comment at the end of the scholion, however, Apollinaris does mention 
external evidence for the reading he rejects, although his evidence is not from the MSS 
but the editions or commentaries of other fathers. As Apollinaris states, Theodore and 
Theodore" (possibly Theodore of Heraclea and Theodore of Mopsuestia, his elder and 
younger contemporaries) note that “without cause" is not included in the text. But, as 
Apollinaris's scholion ends here, there is no further discussion of how this external 


evidence should be weighed in the discussion. 


13.3. Theodore of Mopsuestia 

As illustrated by Apollinaris's possible reference to him, Theodore of Mopsuestia 
is another author who deserves mention for his textual scholarship. Because he was 
posthumously declared a heretic, many of his writings have been lost or are preserved 
only in fragmentary form or in translation. However, Theodore was known as a premier 
scholar of the Antiochene school, and the handful of references to variants in the 
fragments attributed to him reflect his interest in the state of the text, both OT and NT. 
As noted in Chapter 1, the reaction to Theodore's aptitude as a text critic is mixed. H. B. 


Swete carries this assessment over to Theodore's work on the NT as well, saying that 
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Theodore's textual criticism is the weak point in his skill as an exegete.^ However, it 
should be noted that at least Theodore was interested in engaging in text criticism; 
compare this to only one extant example from his mentor Diodore and only two from his 
fellow student John Chrysostom.™ Swete's criticism is based on the allegation that 
Theodore chooses between variant readings “guided only by a subjective notion of what 


. 65 
the sense or sequence requires.” 


In other words, he uses strictly internal evidence. 

Swete’s first example of Theodore's subjectivity is Eph 5:14 ($154). Theodore 
prefers the reading “Christ will shine on you” (inluminabit tibi Christus) over the reading 
that he finds in other copies (alii legerunt), “Christ will touch you” (continget te 
Christus), because of the context, which refers to light, and the sense of Paul's use of the 
quote. Similarly, at Heb 2:9 ($179) Theodore bases his evaluation strictly on internal 
evidence, beginning with the corpus of Paul (whom he considers to be the author). In this 
example, Theodore is even harsher in his examination of the variant. He finds it absurd 
that some would change the reading from “apart from God" (ywpic Osod) to “by the 
grace of God" (yapitt Osod), primarily out of their ignorance of the text's meaning and 
of Paul's usage of such phrases. Secondarily, Theodore considers the theological 


meaning of the immediate context to show why his preferred reading (“apart from God") 


makes more sense. But he does not always render such strong judgment between 


$$ Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni in epistolas B. Pauli commentarii (ed. H. B. Swete; 2 vols.; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1880, 1882), 1:Ixx. 


6t Admittedly, this comparison is much more significant in the case of John Chrysostom, whose 
corpus of available writings is much greater. Diodore’s extant works remain scant and fragmentary. 


$9 Swete, Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni, 1: Ixxi. Cf. M. F. Wiles, “Theodore of Mopsuestia as 
Representative of the Antiochene School," in The Cambridge History of the Bible, vol. 1, From the 
Beginnings to Jerome (ed. P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 
496-97, who appears to be dependent on Swete. 
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variants. At Rom 12:13 ($116), Theodore mentions only in passing the alternative 
reading that he finds in some of the copies (Evia è TOV dvtwpaqov), explaining how 
both contributing to either the needs (ypetatc) or the remembrance (tvetatc) of the 
saints means essentially the same thing. 

Swete 1s therefore correct in pointing out that Theodore's primary concern when 
weighing variants is the context and its sense (the internal evidence). While Theodore 
does mention the MS evidence, in the examples we have, he does not evaluate it or give it 
preference. However, because Theodore's work is so fragmentary, his own context for 
such comments has largely been lost, as have potentially further examples of his 
discussion of variants. While in general his criteria and values were not identical to those 
of modem text critics, Theodore did at least acknowledge and weigh variants, in that 


sense showing a concern for the quality of the text upon which he was commenting. 


13.4. Cyril of Alexandria 

In addition to the scholia that are known merely as collected excerpts, there are 
also a number of passages that may be pieced together as extracts from a longer work, 
sometimes one extant in certain portions only through the catenae. One example of this 
is part of Cyril of Alexandria’s Commentary on John. At John 12:28 ($88), Cyril notes 
briefly that whether the Scripture reads “Glorify your Son" or “Glorify your name” 
makes no difference to the meaning. However, since the focus of his commentary here is 
on the relation of the Father and the Son, his exegesis primarily depends on the reading 


"Son." He returns once more to mention both readings as alternatives, but again only in 
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passing. Other than his exegetical preference for “Son,” Cyril does not comment on the 


external evidence or explicitly declare this reading preferable to the other. 
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CHAPTER 3 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL ANALYSIS BY LATIN FATHERS 


As noted in the previous chapter, while dividing the Latin fathers from the Greek 
is in many ways a false dichotomy (especially considering the amount of influence that a 
Greek writer like Origen had over Latin authors like Jerome and Rufinus), it is helpful in 
one important way: to distinguish between the variants in the Greek MSS and those 
known only in the Latin. It is sometimes difficult to maintain this distinction, and the 
lines often get blurred. In many instances, a writer may only know of both variants from 
the Latin translations (and thus may be unaware that the same two readings are 
represented in the Greek), but our modern knowledge of the wider evidence allows us to 
see what they did not, that the variants are actually further representatives of the Greek 
readings. At other times, however, divergent readings in the Latin have no Greek MS 
support and appear to be differences that emerged in the Latin due to varying translations. 
While such readings are valuable to textual criticism in terms of establishing the various 
Latin texts, they lie outside the parameters of the present study. 

Another issue emerges in the Latin literature that is not present in the Greek, 
namely, translation. Just as was seen with the matter of the Greek translation of the OT 
from the original Hebrew, the treatment of the NT text in translation has different focuses 


and concerns from variations only within the original language. This adds a layer of 
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complication to the discussion, since not only scribal tendencies but also the skill of 
translators must be considered. This consequently sometimes blunts the author's 
awareness of or interest in the variation within the Greek tradition, since there is the 
expectation of a consistent textual base for the original language from which the 
translators may work. In other words, the author often overlooks the fact that two 
competing readings in the Latin are due not to a faulty translation but to two different 
readings in the Greek exemplars used by the translators. 

As in the previous chapter, the writers are addressed in a roughly chronological 
order, with more detailed attention given to those who show greater interest in the state of 


the text. 


1. Marius Victorinus 

Marius Victorinus spent his early years as a pagan rhetor, but once he converted 
to Christianity, he applied his skill and knowledge to theological issues and biblical 
commentaries. In the Commentary on Galatians, there is one example where Victorinus 
makes note of a variant, at Gal 2:5 ($139). He begins with a lemma that reads “for an 
hour we yielded in subjection" (ad horam cessimus subiectioni), but he quickly notes that 
some others read the phrase with the negative, “we did not yield" (quidam haec sic 
legunt: nec ...cessimus). Beginning with internal evidence, he finds the latter reading 
more consistent with the context, that Titus was not circumcised, and he explains the 
meaning of this variant reading. But then Victorinus turns to the external evidence, 
stating that many copies, both Greek and Latin (in plurimis codicibus et Latinis et 


Graecis) do not include the negative, and he explains what this reading would then mean. 
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Victorinus prefers this latter reading, agreeing with his lemma, and proceeds to offer 
proofs for how this could be true (that Paul did submit, but only for a short time) based 
on the testimony about Paul in Acts and Paul's own words in 1 Corinthians. Victorinus 
therefore agrees with the external evidence of his lemma and the bulk of MSS in both 
Greek and Latin, but only with the addition of internal evidence, here finding the witness 


of other NT books to outweigh strictly the immediate context of the passage. 


2. Hilary 

Concerning Luke 22:43-44 (374), Hilary is aware that these verses are lacking 
from some Latin and Greek MSS. He also notes that this account of the angel is lacking 
from Matthew and Mark. In Hilary's lemma, however, these verses are present; while he 
acknowledges their questionable authenticity, he shows no hesitation in exegeting them. 
Perhaps more significantly, Hilary's main concern is to defend this reading against 
heresy, implying (although not outright claiming) that he believes the verses to have been 
deleted either by the heretics themselves or by the orthodox who were concerned that 
needing the assistance of an angel somehow detracted from Jesus's divinity. Hilary is 
possibly a good example of those Eusebius referred to who were loath to remove 
anything from Scripture, and so Hilary accepts these verses based on their presence in (at 


the very least) his lemma, despite the doubt he confesses based on the variety in the MSS. 


3. Ambrose 


Ambrose gives additional testimony of Latin fathers who were well-versed in the 


witness of the Greek text. In fact, for Ambrose, the Greek held the weight of the 
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"original text," much as the Hebrew was regarded by Origen as the original for the OT. 
For example, in Phil 3:3 ($157) Ambrose points out the variation in the Latin MSS 
(without specifying what that variation consists of) due to the interference of heretics and 
cites as witness against this variety the Greek evidence, along with the Latin equivalent. 
In a similar context, he makes even more explicit the importance of the Greek witness in 
his discussion of Gal 4:8 ($141), directing the audience to verify his Latin reading 
against the Greek, “whose authority is greater" (quorum potior auctoritas est). 

While Ambrose treats the Greek tradition rather uncritically in these examples, at 
other times he shows more discernment and awareness of the variety even among the 
Greek MSS. At Luke 7:35 ($66), for instance, he notes that the variant is present in most 
Greek manuscripts (plerique Graeci). Further, in his discussion of Matt 24:36 ($38) 
Ambrose notes the antiquity of the Greek MSS! by appealing to the ancient Greek 
manuscripts (veteres . . . codices graeci) that lack the variant. He thus shows a preference 
for external evidence based on the original language and the majority and antiquity of the 
MSS. In addition, Ambrose, like Origen, seems to view agreement between the 
Synoptics as another form of external evidence. At Luke 11:13 ($68), after citing the 
parallel in Matthew, Ambrose notes that Luke has a variant that agrees with the Matthean 
reading; rather than pointing this out as a harmonization, he views it as further evidence 
to strengthen his exegetical point. Altogether, then, Ambrose puts a good deal of 


emphasis on external evidence, mostly due to his respect for the Greek. 


' This statement could be taken in two ways: either he is discerning the oldest copies among the 
Greek tradition, or he is referring to the Greek tradition as a whole as older than the Latin. While Ambrose 
clearly regards the Greek texts as superior because they are prior to the Latin, his comment on Luke 7:35 
also shows an awareness of the individual Greek MSS, so it is reasonable to understand him as here 
appealing to the oldest among the Greek MSS. 
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Alongside this, Ambrose also appeals to the internal evidence of orthodoxy, 
showing the same concern for textual tampering as did Hilary. As seen above, Ambrose 
attributes the diversity in Phil 3:3 to the heretics. At Matt 24:36, he again blames the 
heretics for the alteration, necessitating that he launch into a lengthy discussion of the 
correct understanding of the passage in order to defend the proper Christological 
reading.” While in this example, he does seem to give consideration to each variant, as 
long as each can yield an orthodox understanding, often he finds the weight of the Greek 
or the orthodox reading persuasive enough to show clear preference for one variant over 
the other—so much so that for Gal 4:8 and Phil 3:3, he doesn't even bother to specify the 
wording of the variant, only citing the correct text. But orthodoxy remains Ambrose's 


primary internal criterion. 


4. Ambrosiaster 

The author known as Ambrosiaster is actually an anonymous commentator 
primarily responsible for a commentary on the Pauline epistles. In this work, there are at 
least five discussions of variants, the most informative of which is on Rom 5:14 (8103). 
Here, Ambrosiaster lays out quite clearly his criteria for deciding between variants: 
"reason, history, and authority" (et ratio et historia et auctoritas). His Latin lemma for 
this verse states, “death reigned ... over those who sinned in the likeness of the 


transgression of Adam" (regnavit mors . . . qui peccaverunt in similitudinem 


? Regarding a variant in John 3:6 (881), known today only in the Old Latin and Old Syriac, 
Ambrose launches into a very specific attack against the Arians for falsifying the Scriptures, charging that 
they erased this text from their MSS: *And would indeed that you expunged it from your own copies and 
not also from those of the Church!" He cites examples from Sirmium and Milan where this variant was 
lacking from texts, which Ambrose attributes to less than orthodox priests, and he surmises that the same 
thing has been done in the East (see B. M. Metzger, “The Practice of Textual Criticism Among the Church 
Fathers" StPatr 12 [1975]: 348). 
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praevaricationis Adae). But Ambrosiaster is also aware of a variant in the Greek (in 
Graeco) that contains a negative particle: “those who did not sin” (qui non peccaverunt). 
He notes the difference between the Latin and the Greek manuscripts (de Graecis 
codicibus) and sets out to evaluate which is the correct reading. 

First, he explains why there is a variant: because someone who could not win an 
argument over the text based on reason alone has intentionally altered the reading to 
manufacture textual authority (i.e., the Greek MSS). Ambrosiaster notes that some of the 
Latin copies were translated at an earlier time directly from the “uncorrupted” Greek, so 
the Latin reading itself is based on Greek authority. But since those earlier days, heretics 
have caused the text to be altered; therefore, the two readings are present in the Greek 
tradition itself. In this argument, Ambrosiaster shows some disdain for appeal to the 
Greek MSS; at the same time, he manages both to find Greek support for the Latin 
reading (since it was based on an earlier Greek version—and a superior, “uncorrupted” 
Greek version at that), and to undercut the Greek evidence by accusing it of being divided 
amongst itself and potentially corrupted by heretics. Thus, since the Greek evidence is 
divided, and perhaps even manufactured, an appeal to the external evidence of the Greek 
MSS alone cannot determine the best reading of the text. 

Having dismissed an appeal to Greek evidence, then, Ambrosiaster asserts a 
decision should instead be based upon a combination of reason, history, and authority. 
Reason, he has already shown in his exegesis of the text, explaining how death reigns 
over all who sin like Adam. Authority, he next exhibits by pointing out that the Latin 
reading is corroborated by the authoritative voices of Tertullian, Victorinus, and Cyprian. 


History, he then emphasizes by referring to the history of Judea, where the reign of death 
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began to crumble with the arrival of Christ. Therefore, Ambrosiaster puts greater weight 
on church authority than MS authority, in terms of external evidence, along with the 
agreement of the internal evidence of a reading most cohesive with the sense of the text, 
the rule of faith, and history. 

While Ambrosiaster does not lay out the evidence with this precision in other 
discussions of variants, his textual decisions bear out this same process. In Rom 12:11, 
he is going through the verses clause by clause; after citing the Latin reading, "serving 
the time," he notes a Greek variant (in Graeco), "serving the Lord." However, without 
considering whether the variant might have any weight strictly by the fact it is in the 
Greek texts, he automatically dismisses it as not fitting the context. He then explains the 
church members in Rome were already serving the Lord, so Paul did not need to exhort 
them to do so. He finds further support for the meaning of "serving the time" in Eph 5:16 
(cf. Col 4:5-6). Thus, Ambrosiaster dismisses the external (Greek) evidence, arguing 
solely based on the internal evidence of the *reason" of the text, within the context of 
both Romans and the Pauline corpus. 

Similarly, at Gal 2:5 ($137), Ambrosiaster notes a Greek (Graeci) variant, 
which like Rom 5:14 is the presence of a negative particle (“not for an hour did we 
yield"). Here, he does not give the same harsh verdict that a heretic has changed the text, 
but he also does not give the reading weight strictly due to its Greek provenance. He first 
explains how they could understand the text this way, but then he spends a great deal of 
time weighing out, by reason, the meaning of the two different readings. Clearly, he 
finds reason to lean more heavily in favor of the Latin reading, in agreement with both 


history (primarily in Acts, where Paul did yield by circumcising Timothy and by 
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purifying himself before entering the temple) and the literary context of the Pauline 
corpus. Ambrosiaster charitably leaves the final decision between the variants up to the 
audience, although he has clearly argued the case in favor of his Latin lemma. 

Earlier in his discussion of Galatians 2, Ambrosiaster notes another variant, at 
Acts 15:29 (898), but with less direct information about the external evidence. Rather 
than mentioning the Greek texts, he refers to a reading added by “the sophists of the 
Greeks." It is unclear whether Ambrosiaster is referring to a specific class of people or 
indicating the Greeks as a whole, but in light of his other comments about the Greek 
evidence, his negative evaluation of these Greeks is not surprising. He suggests that 
these sophists (wise guys, perhaps?) think themselves to have an innate understanding of 
things (1.e., to know better than Scripture or church elders), and so based on their 
interpretation of the prohibitions passed on by the Jerusalem elders, especially the charge 
to abstain from “blood,” they have adulterated the text by adding a fourth prohibition to 
the list (to abstain from what has been strangled [et a suffocato]). In this instance, then, 
even though these Greeks have applied reason to their evaluation of the text, by 
Ambrosiaster's estimation it is a faulty reason that has led them to corrupt the text. 

In one other instance, Ambrosiaster is more ambiguous in his treatment of a 
variant, although again he shows preference for internal evidence. At 2 Cor 5:3 ($136), 
he cites first the reading “we have been clothed” (siquidem induti) and explains its 
meaning, and then he notes that some other manuscripts have the variant (alii codices sic 
habent) “we have been stripped" (siquidem expoliati). The lack of any mention of the 
Greek suggests that the variant is in the Latin tradition, which may be why he makes no 


further comment about the external evidence. While at face value the readings may seem 
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contradictory, Ambrosiaster is able to show that both essentially have the same meaning 
in the context, since those who are stripped of the body are clothed in Christ by the Holy 
Spirit. Thus, since both readings argue for the same orthodox understanding, he does not 
express any need to decide between them. However, as the discussion proceeds, 
Ambrosiaster continues to refer back to the reading of his lemma. It is clear, then, in 
these examples where Ambrosiaster's textual priorities lie: with the internal evidence of 
literary context and history, and with the external evidence of the Latin fathers, who are 


much more reliable than the Greek tradition, which is open to heresy and corruption. 


5. Rufinus 

Known primarily for his translations, it is within that translational work that the 
majority of Rufinus's textual comments may be found. However, because those works 
remain under the name of the original authors, it is often difficult to determine with 
certainty which comments belong to Rufinus and which to the author.’ It is clear from 
one of Rufinus's few original works, though, that he was aware of variations within the 


NT textual tradition. Commenting on 1 Cor 15:51 ($133), Rufinus mentions after citing 


> The difference between the comments of the author and additions by Rufinus can best be 
discerned by mention of the Latin MSS. Origen in particular is not known to discuss these apart from the 
Latin translations of his commentaries. It is possible at times, though, that only the reference to the Latin 
evidence has been added by Rufinus and the discussion of the variant belongs to the author. Here, the 
conclusion must remain speculative, and scholarly opinion often differs. For example, at Rom 12:11 
(8113) and 12:13 ($114), Rufinus appears to follow a lemma based on a translation that agrees with 
Origen's Greek text, but then he adds the comment that some Latin copies have a variant reading. In both 
cases, an explanation is offered for each reading, so it is not clear whether the discussion of the variant (and 
the comments relating to it) belong entirely to Rufinus or were adapted from Origen's original discussion. 
For both verses, Scheck, in his notes on the English translation of Origen's Commentary on Romans, 
attributes the comments originally to Origen since both variants occur in the Greek tradition; however, he 
does note other scholars who attribute the entire discussion to Rufinus (cf. 2:214 n. 142). Scheck has a 
similar footnote at Rom 7:6 ($107) (2:28 n. 164), but not at Rom 8:22 ($110), both of which references to 
variants may also possibly belong to Rufinus. For a more detailed discussion of whether the mention of 
variants should be attributed to Rufinus or Origen, see C. P. Hammond Bammel, Der Rómerbrieftext des 
Rufin und seine Origenes-Übersetzung (AGLB 10; Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1985), 213-30. 
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the verse to read “we will all indeed rise again, but we will not all be changed" (omnes 
quidem resurgemus, non omnes autem immutabimur) that some copies (in aliis 
exemplaribus) instead read “we will not all indeed sleep, but we will all be changed" 
(omnes quidem non dormiemus, omnes autem immutabimur), which includes both the 
variation in "rise again" versus "sleep" and the inversion in the negative between the 
clauses. This comment, however, is simply made in passing in the midst of quoting 
extensively from the chapter. Rufinus offers no further explanation for the variant, nor 
does he show a preference for the proper reading, but proceeds into another quote from 
] Thessalonians, continuing his catena of scriptural proofs. 

In Rufinus's translations, he preferred to use his Latin lemma as the commentary 
base, but because of this he occasionally ran into a problem that the Greek author was 
using a slightly different lemma and therefore is discussing a different version of the text 
from what Rufinus has set forth for his audience. On these occasions, he must at some 
point explain to the audience why the discussion does not agree with the Scriptural text. 
One example of this is in Origen's discussion of Rom 16:5 ($118). Since Origen 
mentions “‘firstfruits” several times in his commentary on this verse, it seems that his text 
read “the firstfruits of Asia" (napy ts " Acta). The lemma offered by Rufinus, 
however, is based on a Greek variant, “from the beginning of Asia" (àn? Gpyns tG 

' Acta). Shortly into the commentary, Rufinus must clarify this point, and so he adds 
“or, as it is rendered in Greek" with Origen’s original base text. Unfortunately, Rufinus 
does not express awareness that this difference is based on a variation in the Greek 
tradition rather than being merely a translational issue, so he does not comment on it 


further. 
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In another example, the text that Origen attests is rare, if not unique to him, so 
understandably Rufinus must insert the reading that his Latin audience would recognize. 
At Col 2:15 (8160), Origen is consistent in rendering “triumphing over them on the 
wood" (xà EvAw), or as the Latin translation clarifies, “on the wood of the cross” 
(triumphans eas in ligno crucis). However, there is no extant MS evidence supporting 
this reading, so it is not surprising that Rufinus notes a different reading here, 
"triumphing over them in himself" (in semet ipso; aot). He says that while this latter 
reading is in other copies (in aliis exemplaribus), the first reading is found in the Greek 
(i.e., in Origen). It is precisely because of this mention of the Greek, coupled with 
Origen's consistency in his use of the rare reading, that it is clear the comment is 
Rufinus's, not Origen's. 

At other times, however, while the comment may be clearly traced back to 
Rufinus, it is not certain whether the difference he notes attests a variant in the Greek 
text. While the example from Rom 16:5 is clear because the Greek variant is attested in 
the MSS, the situation in Origen's commentary on 2 Tim 4:6 ($170) is much more 
murky. Rufinus first cites the text as reading “the time of my release" (tempus 
resolutionis), but then adds that the Greek MSS have “the time of my return” 
(reversionis). While the phrasing is very similar to what Rufinus said at Rom 16:5, here 
there is no known Greek variant. It is possible that he is merely discussing a matter of 
translation, not a variant. However, if, as Metzger suggests, this is evidence of a Greek 


variant, and the comment originated with Origen, then it is an extremely valuable piece of 


^ Along these lines, Doutreleau concludes that the comment belongs entirely to Rufinus, who 
possibly saw the alternate reading in the margin of his copy of 2 Timothy and included here, and that the 
variation may be simply an alternate translation to clarify the Greek (SC 415: 280). 
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evidence for an otherwise lost variant.’ In either case, Rufinus, as elsewhere, does not 
dwell on the variant or explain it but simply makes his audience aware of the potential 


difference between their text and that of the commentator. 


6. Jerome 

While the majority of Jerome's textual efforts were spent on translating the OT 
from the Hebrew, we know that he did complete a revision of the Gospels against the 
Greek. Whether he engaged in a similar project for the rest of the NT is debated.’ In his 
commentaries and letters, however, it is clear that Jerome regularly compared his Latin 
exemplar against the Greek." Although he did not always change his lemma to reflect a 
better translation, he freely commented on the more appropriate reading based on a 
comparison with the Latin and Greek copies.? Because Jerome produced his revision of 
the Latin Gospels early in his translation career and before his later radical choice to 
abandon the LXX for the Hebrew as his base text for the OT, the Gospels revision 


reflects a more conservative method. Rather than attempting a fresh translation, Jerome 


? B. M. Metzger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New 
Testament Manuscripts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies: In Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J. N. 
Birdsall and R. W. Thomson; New York: Herder, 1963), 91. 


6 Jerome, Preface to the Four Gospels; Ep. 27.1. 

gel Tkacz, “Labor tam utilis: The Creation of the Vulgate," Vigiliae Christianae 50 (1996): 44. 
See a summary of the arguments in B. M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their 
Origin, Transmission, and Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), 356-59. 

* [n this respect, Jerome once again parallels his model, Origen, who expended the majority of his 
efforts on revising the OT text, yet continued to evaluate the NT text on a smaller scale in his commentaries 


and other writings. 


? For example, regarding the Pauline epistles see A. Souter, The Earliest Latin Commentaries on 
the Epistles of St. Paul (Oxford: Clarendon, 1927), 104-7. 
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retained the form of the text familiar to the churches whenever possible, making changes 
only when necessary to clarify or correct the meaning of the text. '? 

The same kind of frustration that Origen expressed over the diversity among the 
NT MSS, Jerome likewise expressed in the preface to his revision of the Gospels. For 
Jerome, though, the issue was not the variations in the original language but the divergent 
translations. The cure for this diversity was therefore to return to “the fountainhead"— 
the original Greek.! Yet Jerome does not accept the Greek uncritically, the way he does 
the Hebrew Bible. Generally, he finds it sufficient to compare simply “the Greek” 
against the Latin MSS, but occasionally he also notes variants among the Greek copies.” 
Just as Jerome took heat for adding readings to or deleting readings from the familiar 
LXX-based Latin translation of the OT, he also faced some criticism for adding to or 
deleting text from the Latin NT based on the Greek. 

In Epistle 27, Jerome lists a handful of examples where he much prefers to return 
to the pure spring of the Greek rather than the muddied waters of the Latin translation 
used by his opponents. For the three examples he gives, Jerome only mentions each in 


passing. At Rom 12:11 ($112), he prefers “serving the Lord" over “serving the time." 


' Jerome, Preface to the Four Gospels. 


! Preface to the Four Gospels (NPNF 2.6:488); see also Jerome, Ep. 27.1. Cf. D. Brown, Vir 
Trilinguis: A Study in the Biblical Exegesis of Saint Jerome (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1992), 34, who is 
heavily dependent here on the work by K. K. Hulley (Principles of Textual Criticism Known to St. 
Jerome," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 55 [1944]: 88-89). 


? For example, 1 Cor 13:3 ($124); Col 2:18 ($162); and the extensive discussion of 1 Cor 15:51 
($131) in Jerome, Ep. 119. 


P? It is interesting that even though this letter was written in 384, around the time he revised the 
Gospels, and he specifically mentions the Gospel revision as the reason for the accusations, all three 
examples he cites are not from the Gospels but from the epistles. In his treatise Against Helvidius on the 
virginity of Mary, written around the same time (383), Jerome uses a similar metaphor of the Greek as the 
pure fountain and the Latin translation as the stream (Helv. 8), this time in reference Luke 2:33 (864). His 
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At 1 Tim 5:19 ($169), he prefers the reading that an elder may be accused only “before 
two or three witnesses," not unconditionally (implying that this phrase is lacking in the 
opponents’ texts). At 1 Tim 1:15 (8167), he prefers “it is a faithful saying" to “it is a 


"PSU 
human saying." 


In the last example, Jerome spells out in the most detail what his 
primary criterion is in each of these decisions: “we are content to err with the Greeks, that 
is to say with the apostle himself, who spoke Greek" (nos cum Graecis, id est cum 
apostolo, qui Graece est locutus, erremus).'° Thus, while Jerome followed a more 
conservative method with the NT, revising rather than retranslating, he was not shy to 
assert that the very textual readings (and not merely the translation) of the Latin should 
be changed where a Greek reading could be deemed superior. 

Jerome at times uses the Greek evidence to point out the deficiency of the Latin 
translation. At Eph 4:29 ($151), Jerome uses the primary Greek reading (following 
Origen's Commentary on Ephesians) as the basis of his discussion. However, he does 
note that the Latin contains an alternate reading, a euphemism introduced by the 
translator (in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit interpres) to explain the Greek 
“need” or “occasion” as building up the “faith.” Jerome does not show awareness of the 
same variant in the Greek, as known today, but he may be correct in identifying the 
source of the variant: the limited Greek evidence primarily derives from Greek-Latin 
diglots, showing that the reading was at the very least closely wed to the Latin tradition. 


Similarly, for Eph 1:6 ($146) and 3:14 ($148) Jerome notes what he understands to be 


implication here is that the reading in question is found in both the original language and the majority of 
texts, and thus is not corrupt as Helvidius claims. 


" Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References,” 184. 
? Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References," 186. 


' Jerome, Ep. 27.3; NPNF 2.6:44. 
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additions (pluses) in the Latin text. While he does not mention the Greek MSS on either 
Occasion, it is implicit that the Greek lacks these readings, and therefore the additions 
should be rejected as secondary, which he swiftly does as he continues on with his 
commentary. 17 At Eph 5:22 (§156), Jerome points out that the verb added in the Latin is 
not present in the Greek because in the Greek construction the verb is unnecessary. Thus, 
the variant can only fully be understood in the Greek because of a difference in the 
languages. "° 

It is noteworthy that so many examples may be found in Jerome’s Commentary 
on Ephesians, a composition that is admittedly (see his preface) reliant on Origen’s own 
commentary. This highlights a complication in examining Jerome’s treatment of 
variants. Like Rufinus, Jerome was not only an author but also a translator, primarily of 
Origen. And the two roles were not always entirely separable in his work. Thus, when 
Jerome composed a text such as his own Commentary on Ephesians, he duplicated large 
portions of Origen’s writing, necessarily becoming a translator of Origen’s text as he 
embedded it within his own. In this context, Jerome was free to edit and add as he saw 
fit, particularly in the case of mentioning variants. So, for example, at Eph 2:4 ($147), 
we know from the extant Greek parallel from Origen's commentary that Jerome is 


borrowing this speculation on a textual problem directly from Origen, only elaborating on 


" A similar example is found in his Commentary on Galatians at Gal 5:19-21 (8142). Jerome 
notes three items added to the list of vices in the Latin copies (in latinis codicibus), but his only comment 
on this is that he is unsure there should be more than fifteen items in the list (apparently, the number he 
knows from the Greek copies). 


'5 Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References,” 186. Jerome also attests a rare variant in Mark 
16:14 (860), which he refers to as being present “in some exemplars and especially the Greek copies" (in 
quibusdam exemplaribus et maxime Graecis codicibus), so that he places particular emphasis on the 
witness of Greek MSS. While the part of the verse of most interest to us today is the variant known as the 
Freer Logion, Jerome is likely referring to the entire longer ending of Mark (cf. Mark 16:9ff.; $57). See 
Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References," 182-83; idem, “Practice of Textual Criticism," 345-46. 
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it slightly (Origen says that the difficult passage may have been falsely inserted or not 
perceived as redundant by Paul who was admittedly unskilled in speech, while Jerome 
expands the statement to say that the insertion was by ignorant scribes, and qualifies that 
Paul may have been lacking in skill but not in knowledge). In the case of Eph 5:14 
($153), however, there is no extant parallel from Origen, and it appears that the entire 
anecdote about the variant used as the basis for a rousing sermon illustration has been 
inserted by Jerome. 

At times, when the Latin diverged from Origen's lemma, Jerome could only 
appropriate Origen's discussion once he explained the difference in readings. Thus, at 
Eph 4:19 (8150), Jerome is aware that his Latin lemma, “those who despair" 
(desperantes), is based on a different Greek reading (ànnànıkótss) from the text Origen 
is discussing, which is “those who feel no grief" (AnnAynKkotEc). Once Jerome explains 
this difference, he then reproduces much of Origen's explication of this phrase. While 
Jerome describes this only as a difference between Greek and Latin, citing no further MS 
evidence, the difference he is explaining is not merely translational but based on a variant 
in the Greek tradition, showing a greater perception of the evidence than simply what is 
available to him in Origen's commentary. 

But, like Rufinus, Jerome may also have felt free to add comments about variants 
in works that were strictly translations and still bore Origen's name as author. For 
example, at Luke 1:46 (862), in Jerome's translation of Origen’s Homilies on Luke, it 
appears that the reference to the variant (attributing the Magnificat to Elizabeth instead of 
Mary) is an addition by Jerome, presumably for the sake of his Latin audience that may 


encounter the variant in their own copies of Luke. In the Homilies on Psalms, the 
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situation becomes even more complicated and illustrates perfectly the challenge. While 
these homilies have long been attributed to Jerome, more recent scholarship has raised 
the suggestion that some or all of these homilies are actually Origen's, and that Jerome is 
instead the translator. In the case, then, of the numerous variants discussed in Hom. 11 
on Ps 77 (LXX) (see below), which bear marks of Jerome's own hand, it is unclear 
whether the variants were first noted by Origen and elaborated upon by Jerome or were 
entirely added by Jerome—or perhaps one or two of the references go back to Origen, 
and Jerome used the occasion to add the rest as further examples. 

Even if Jerome had authored the entire homily himself, that is no guarantee that 
he was not borrowing the material originally from Origen or another source (as in his 
own Commentary on Ephesians). This is reinforced further by the fact that all three of 
the variants discussed in Hom. 11 are variants also discussed by Eusebius (one repeating 
the same tradition found in Eusebius [John 19:14 ($95)], and two of them appearing also 
in Jerome's Commentary on Matthew, another work of his that depended heavily on 
Origen's commentary). The borrowing is even more obvious in Jerome's letter to 
Hedibia, where he discusses Mark 16:9ff. (857).? Not only are his answers a condensed 
paraphrase of Eusebius's Quaestiones ad Marinum, but the questions that prompted the 
answers appear to be cribbed as well. But Jerome did not borrow the material without 
modifying it for his own audience: he clarifies that the bulk of MSS, described as lacking 
the longer ending to Mark, are the Greek MSS. Another example of where Jerome cites 
previous material but augments it for his audience is in Ep. 119, when he refers to the 


variant at 1 Cor 15:52 ($134). The larger context is the discussion of 1 Cor 15:51 (see 


E Metzger, "Practice of Textual Criticism," 344; idem, *St Jerome's Explicit References," 182. 
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$130), where Jerome has been quoting Didymus at length. When Jerome cites the 
portion on the variant in v. 52, however, it is clear that to some extent he has added his 
own comments, since he points out the Greek words and their meanings along with the 
Latin equivalents. The resulting text is an interwoven tapestry of threads by both Jerome 
and Didymus so that the end result is difficult to separate out again into its component 
parts, especially without unraveling the coherence of the final text. 

In these tendencies to borrow and amend, Jerome is not alone in his generation, 
even if at times he is more conspicuous. As mentioned, Jerome did not differ entirely 
from the translation habits of Rufinus, who also added information about variants in order 
to adapt a commentary to his Latin audience, who were reading a different base text than 
that upon which the commentary was originally based. Jerome was also not the only 
scholar in the early church to borrow heavily from the works of others, often without 
clear attribution (see the General Introduction). Within the context of discussion of 
variants in particular, Jerome stands as one example of many who borrow and pass along 
previous traditions about differences in the MSS, making the dating of the original MS 
evidence more difficult. But Jerome is also one of the fathers whom we can be sure 
actually was familiar with the Greek text and diversity among MSS, so that where he 
adapted the traditions that passed through his hands, those adaptations may have been 
based on his own personal experience with the MSS themselves. 

As a translator himself, then, Jerome was well aware of the freedom a translator 
had to adapt the text, validating his distrust in previous translations of the NT. But if he 
harbored doubts about anonymous translators, he had even less faith in the competence of 


copyists. He was keenly aware of the damage that could be wrought by a careless, inept, 
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or meddling scribe. In his preface to the Gospels, Jerome refers to errors creeping into 


the Latin from three sources: “inaccurate translators, . . . confident but ignorant critics, 


9920 


and . . . copyists more asleep than awake."^' This is perhaps the chief reason why Jerome 


places so much weight on the oldest MSS: the more recent a copy, the more copyists’ 
hands it has passed through, and therefore the more opportunities to accumulate errors?! 
He therefore evaluates the external evidence based on the quality of the scribal tradition, 
not on a notion of text types or location (as he did with the OT). However, Jerome does 
mention copies of the NT associated with Lucian and Hesychius, which he summarily 
rejects as poor quality if not blatantly erroneous.” 

Karl Hulley enumerates thirteen types of errors (plus a fourteenth miscellaneous 
category) that Jerome notes as introduced into the Latin copies by scribes or translators.” 


While much of Hulley’s evidence is from the OT, there are a few examples in Jerome’s 


? Jerome, Preface to the Four Gospels, NPNF 2.6:488 (uel a uitiosis interpretibus male edita uel a 
praesumptoribus inperitis emendata peruersius uel a librariis dormitantibus aut addita sunt aut mutate 
[Biblia Sacra Vulgata (ed. R. Weber et al.; 4" ed.; Stuttgart: Germany Bible Society, 1994), 1515 Il. 14- 
16]). Cf. Hulley, "Principles of Textual Criticism," 88-89. Jerome has a similar critique of scribes in his 
Ep. 71.5, although in this case referring to copies of his owns works—he is adamant that if any mistakes 
are found in his works, they are not to be attributed to him but are the fault of ignorant copyists. 


?! See Hulley, “Principles of Textual Criticism,” 92-93 and the references cited in nn. 17 and 45. 


°° «J pass over those manuscripts which are associated with the names of Lucian and Hesychius, 
and the authority of which is perversely maintained by a handful of disputatious persons. It is obvious that 
these writers could not amend anything in the Old Testament after the labours of the Seventy; and it was 
useless to correct the New, for versions of Scripture which already exist in the languages of many nations 
show that their additions are false" (Jerome, Preface to the Four Gospels; NPNF 2.6:488). 


?* The fourteen categories are: faulty word-division, faulty accentuation, faulty punctuation, 
confusion of number-signs [John 19:14//Mark 15:25 (§95)], confusion of similar letters [1 Cor 13:3 
($124)], confusion of abbreviations, dittography and haplography, metathesis of letters, assimilation, 
omissions, transpositions, conscious emendation [Matt 13:35 ($827, 28)], interpolations, various errors 
(nature not specified) (Hulley, Principles of Textual Criticism," 94-101). 
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discussion of NT variants.” The primary location where Jerome discusses such errors at 
length is in Homily 11 on Ps 77 (LXX) (see above). To illustrate that ignorance of the 
Scriptures causes one to err (Matt 22:29), Jerome cites three examples where scribes have 
introduced errors into the text through their lack of knowledge. The first example is 
Matt 13:35 (827), which falls under Hulley's category of conscious emendation.?? 
Jerome also discusses the same variant in his Commentary on Matthew ($28), where the 
lemma reads “spoken by the prophet,” but Jerome also knows of the reading “spoken by 
the prophet Isaiah." The quotation introduced by this, however, is clearly from Ps 78 (77 
LXX), not Isaiah, so Jerome feels the need to explain such an egregious error. He 
conjectures here that the text originally read “the prophet Asaph," which is the name 
introduced in the psalm’s inscription. In the discussion in Hom. 11, Jerome says this 


reading is found in “all of the oldest manuscripts” (in omnibus ueteribus codicibus).”° 


?4 One more example not treated here is John 4:5 (883). Jerome is discussing a Hebrew place 
name and quotes John 4:5 as evidence, but he notes that an error has crept in (error inolevit) so that there is 
also a variant reading. However, he doesn't explain a reason for the error or even explicitly attribute it to a 
scribe. This may be similar to his treatment of variants such at Matt 27:9 ($843, 44), where he believes 
that the evangelist was correct in his original reading but that an error was subsequently introduced into the 
text. 


? Hulley, “Principles of Textual Criticism," 99 n. 82. B. M. Metzger (“St Jerome's Explicit 
References to Variant Readings in Manuscripts of the New Testament," in Text and Interpretation: Studies 
in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black [ed. E. Best and R. M. Wilson; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1979], 179-90) discusses a number of the examples of explicit citations of variants cited 
here; for Matt 13:35, see p. 181. 


%6 Tt is quite interesting, and perhaps telling, to be able to compare the two contexts where Jerome 
discusses the same textual problem, either or both of which could be dependent on Origen. It is difficult to 
date the homily accurately enough to determine which of these two works by Jerome came first and 
whether there was a change in his knowledge about the MS evidence. In the Commentary on Matthew, 
Jerome does not explicitly mention MSS reading “Asaph” and presents the argument for this original 
reading as though based on his own logic and opinion. In Hom. 11, however, he clearly states that “all of 
the oldest manuscripts" have this reading. Is this statement based on first- or secondhand knowledge of 
such MSS, or is this simply how Jerome phrases his conjecture that surely the earliest copies must have 
read “Asaph”? If the latter is true, this may explain why we currently have no MS evidence for “Asaph.” 
But it also significantly calls into question every time that Jerome or another father appeals to MS 
evidence. It is also interesting to note that what appears as Jerome's lemma in the commentary is not even 
mentioned in the homily. The additional question raised by all of this is to what extent Jerome may be 
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Jerome's argument continues similarly in both the homily and the commentary: a 
scribe who was unfamiliar with the prophet Asaph considered this a scribal error and 
emended to Isaiah (evidence of the problematic kind of conjecture that Jerome opposes). 
Jerome elaborates in Hom. 11 that the earliest church was full of ignorant people 
(implicitly, that the Gentiles were unfamiliar with the Jewish Scriptures), and that is why 
they mistakenly replaced an uncommon name with a more common one. In fact, he 
describes that in trying to correct an error, they have created an error. While in this 
homily Jerome makes no mention of the variant in which the name is wanting, in the 
Matthew commentary he further explains that later scribes who knew Isaiah was incorrect 
then deleted his name to read simply “the prophet." 

The second example of scribal error that Jerome adduces in Horn. 11 is at John 
19:14//Mark 15:25 (895) and is Hulley’s chief example of confusion of number signs.” 
Jerome explains that while there appears to be a discrepancy between John (along with 
Matthew [27:45]) and Mark regarding the hour at which Jesus was crucified, the error is 
really in the MS tradition. Mark originally read "sixth hour" in agreement with the other 
Gospels, but a scribe mistook the six (Jerome cites the Greek word: pro &rtor|uo graeco) 
for a three (gamma). Thus, Jerome concludes, just like Matt 13:35, this also is a scribal 
error. He then cites a third example, from Matt 27:9 ($43), although he spends the 
majority of the discussion simply explaining the discrepancy in the text, that in the 


context of the fate of Judas and his blood money, a text from Zechariah is quoted as a text 


quoting or paraphrasing Origen in either of these contexts, and thus how much of the testimony belongs to 
Origen and how much to Jerome. 


*7 Hulley, “Principles of Textual Criticism,” 95-96. On John 19:14//Mark 15:25, see Metzger, 
“Practice of Textual Criticism," 346-47; and S. Bartina, “Ignotum episémon gabex," Verbum Domini 36 
(1958): 16-37. Attributing the apparent discrepancies between these verses to a scribal error is not original 
to Jerome but a tradition that he has received as is passing along. See the discussion in Chapter 4, below. 
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from Jeremiah. Jerome mentions that he has searched Jeremiah time and again looking 
for this reference, but he has only found it in Zechariah.” He offers no details on the 
reason for this scribal error, but merely notes that it is similar to the examples he has 
already given (there are clearly some parallels with the Asaph/Isaiah discrepancy, so the 
implication is that a scribe—and not the evangelist—did not know his OT well enough 
and introduced the error). 

In his Commentary on Galatians, Jerome also mentions a scribal error that Hulley 
classifies as confusion of similar letters. In 1 Cor 13:3 (8124), there is a variant present 
among the Latin manuscripts (in latinis codicibus) that may only be properly explained 
by referring back to the Greek.” Jerome points out that the two variants represented in 
the Greek copies (Graecos exemplaria), cav8joopai and kavynoopat, differ only by 
one letter. Therefore, the variant present in the Greek has carried over into the Latin 
MSS. Here, an appeal to the original language provides only understanding of the 
variants, not authority for choosing between them since the Greek MSS themselves are 
diverse. While Jerome shows no explicit preference between the two readings, he retains 
"boast" as his lemma, but he does not reject the alternate reading as incorrect. 

When Jerome explicitly mentions NT variants, he sometimes argues for the 


superiority of one reading over another (see below), but he just as often lets both readings 


?* Jerome also mentions this textual problem in his Commentary on Matthew, but he mentions only 
that the text is found in Zechariah instead of Jeremiah without any discussion of MSS or scribal errors. He 
actually claims that he has found this exact quote in an apocryphal book of Jeremiah but that he thinks it is 
more likely that the evangelist was paraphrasing the OT. See also Jerome, Ep. 57.7, where he compares the 
LXX and Hebrew versions of Zech 11:12-13 (in Latin) to determine the source of the Matthew quote. 


? Hulley (“Principles of Textual Criticism,” 96) refers to this as perhaps the most common type of 
error mentioned by Jerome, although the majority of these examples refer to the confusion of Hebrew 
letters. 

? Metzger, "St Jerome's Explicit References," 185. Romans 12:11 ($112) is likely another 


example of this type of error, but Jerome does not discuss the Greek words behind the variant. 
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stand without voicing a preference. In this, he displays the same conservatism as his 
forerunner Origen, who often mentioned a variant in passing or exegeted both variants 
rather than arguing for one as the correct reading. For example, at Matt 6:25 ($18) 
Jerome cites, *Do not worry about your life, what you will eat, nor what you will wear on 
your body." He comments that some manuscripts (in nonnullis codicibus) also add “nor 
what you will drink." However, Jerome swiftly moves on, simply summarizing the 
meaning of the verse without further mention of the variant." Likewise, at Acts 15:29 
($99) Jerome is listing out the practices prohibited by the apostles after their decision at 
the council.? He notes that besides abstaining from food offered to idols, blood, and 
fornication, some copies (in nonnullis exemplaribus) also add “and from what is 
strangled." Again, he simply moves on with his commentary, passing on to further 
discussion about circumcision and the Gentiles, without determining which reading is to 
be preferred. At Heb 2:9 ($175) as well, Jerome's reference to the variant is little more 
than a brief parenthetical comment.” Quoting the verse as a proof text, he quotes first 
“by the grace of God” and then states in the middle of his citation of the verse, “or, as 
some copies read, ‘without God"" (siue, ut in quibusdam exemplaribus legitur, absque 
Deo). But since Jerome’s real interest is the next phrase in the verse, he pays no further 


attention to the variant. 


*! Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References," 180. 
? Metzger, "St Jerome's Explicit References," 183-84. 


? Metzger, "St Jerome's Explicit References," 186. 
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Jerome also occasionally offers an exegesis for both readings. Several examples 
of this appear in his Commentary on Matthew.” At Matt 11:19 ($24), he first explains 
the meaning of “wisdom is justified by her children," then mentions that certain copies of 
the Gospels (in quibusdam euangeliis) read instead “by her works." Without expressing a 
preference between the variants, Jerome briefly explains how this second reading is to be 
understood before passing on to the next verse. Just a few verses later, at Matt 11:23 
($25), Jerome notes that the first clause may be read either as a question (will you be 
exalted?) or, as in another copy (in altero exemplari), as a statement (you have been 
exalted). The meaning, he then determines, is twofold, referring either to the negative 
option out of two possible fates, or a judgment that because they have been exalted, or 
honored, by the presence of Jesus and not responded accordingly, they will be judged. 
Thus, he offers an interpretation for either reading, although the real emphasis is on the 
second clause, and so the meaning does not significantly change either way. 

Similarly, in his commentary on Matthew 16, Jerome begins by citing Matt 16:2- 
3 ($29). He mentions then that these verses are lacking from most copies (in plerisque 
codicibus), but that does not deter him from offering a brief exegesis. While Jerome does 
not explicitly say whether the verses are best included or omitted, his explication of them 
offers them a certain validation. At Matt 21:31 ($36), Jerome goes a step further. While 
his lemma says that the Jews answered Jesus's question about the parable of the two sons 
with “the latter (son),” in the genuine copies (in ueris exemplaribus) the text reads “the 


first (son)." Yet Jerome allows that the text may be read either way, so he offers an 


* Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References,” 180-82. 
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explanation for both readings, showing how both equally reflect the Jews of this chapter 
in a bad light. 

At times, even the inclusion or omission of a negative is not enough to change the 
meaning of a verse. In Col 2:18 ($162), Jerome's lemma reads “what things he has not 
seen" (quae non uidit).* In paraphrasing this verse, Jerome notes parenthetically that 
whether the person in question has not seen or has seen, and the Greek has both readings 
(utrumque enim habetur in Graeco), the meaning is the same: this person is puffed up in 
pride. Jerome does imply that the second reading, that the person has seen, makes 
slightly more sense, but he does not argue that one reading is superior to the other, nor 
does he suggest that the two yield contradictory meanings. In Gal 2:5 ($138), Jerome 
likewise addresses the inclusion or omission of a negative. ^? While in this case he does 
not argue that either reading can mean the same thing, he does explain how either may be 
understood within the context. If the text reads, as in the Greek copies (iuxta graecos 
codices), “we did not yield for an hour,” then it is referring to Titus refusing to be 
circumcised; however, if the Latin copies are at all reliable (si latini exemplaris alicui 
fides placet), which read, “we yielded for an hour,” then this is referring to Paul and 
Barnabas giving in to their critics and agreeing to go to Jerusalem to discuss circumcision 
with the council of elders. Therefore, while Jerome shows an implicit preference for 
following the Greek version, based on the immediate context in Galatians, he also allows 
for the validity of the Latin reading and offers an exegesis for it. In these examples we 


see Jerome following a practice primarily of Origen, but also of other fathers, to place the 


? Metzger, "St Jerome's Explicit References," 186. 


?* Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References,” 185. 
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main emphasis on the overall meaning of the context, so that as long as either variant 
points toward the same meaning, either is an acceptable reading. It is when Jerome feels 
that a variant is pointing the audience in the wrong direction or creates a problem in the 
text that he discerns the reason for the error and the correct or original reading. (A few of 
these examples have already been seen above where Jerome specifically explains that a 
variant is due to a scribal error, often because of the scribe's ignorance.) 

When Jerome does refer to evidence to argue for one variant over another, he 
most often appeals to external evidence, notably the antiquity or quality of the MSS. As 
noted above, Jerome's doubts about the ability of many copyists led him to place more 
weight on the older MSS because they had been through fewer copyists' hands and 
therefore had fewer chances for errors to creep in. At the same time, Jerome was aware 
that even the earliest generation of copyists could likewise be responsible for errors due 
to their ignorance of Scripture, so that the error was proliferated from early in the 
tradition and the original reading is all but lost (see the discussion of Matt 13:35 and 
27:9, above). However, Jerome held to the concept that older was better, so he at times 
referred to the oldest copies in his appeal to evidence. For example, in a chain of verses 
in his praise of Marcella's ascetic lifestyle, Jerome introduces Luke 14:27 ($70) by 
saying, "the Lord (says), according to the ancient copies" (iuxta antiqua exemplaria). 


Jerome offers no further comments on the verse or its omission in some MSS, but the fact 


%7 Matthew 13:35 is an interesting case here because in Hom. 11,Jerome does mention “all of the 
oldest manuscripts" (in omnibus ueteribus codicibus), but it is not clear that he's seen such MSS rather than 
is making an assumption based on his own conjectural emendation (see discussion and footnote, above). 
Even if the latter is true, this still provides an example of the weight and authority Jerome places on the 
oldest MSS, whether still extant or not. 
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that he quotes the verse suggests that he accepts the witness of the older copies and relies 
on their authority in including the verse. 

The quality that Jerome attributes to the earliest copies becomes even more 
apparent in his discussions of Matt 5:22.?? In his treatise Against the Pelagians (89), 
Jerome states that the phrase “without cause” is lacking from many of the oldest copies 
(in plerisque antiquis codicibus). When he discusses the same variant in his Commentary 
on Matthew (§8), Jerome says that certain manuscripts (in quibusdam codicibus) add the 
phrase “without cause,” but in the genuine copies (in ueris), the phrase is lacking. While 
Jerome does not specify here what qualifies a MS as more “true” or “genuine,” by 
comparing the two discussions it becomes implicit that the “oldest” copies are also the 
“truest” copies because they hold what he determines is the most accurate reading. It 
should be noted, though, that Jerome does not base his textual decision here solely on 
external evidence (for more on this variant, see below); however, his preference for the 
reading found in what he terms the oldest and best copies underlines the value that he 
places on such evidence. 

Jerome refers to the “genuine” or “most authentic" MSS on a couple of other 
occasions as well. At Matt 21:31 (§36; see above), Jerome again does not offer criteria 
for what makes the manuscript or reading more genuine (in ueris exemplaribus). In this 
example, his value judgment shows a preference for one reading over the other, yet he 
still offers an interpretation for both readings. In his commentary on Titus 3:15 (§173), 


Jerome includes the Greek evidence, stating that the Greek manuscripts (in Graecis 


38 Metzger, “St Jerome’s Explicit References,” 183. 


? Metzger, “Practice of Textual Criticism,” 343; idem, “St Jerome's Explicit References," 180. 
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codicibus) have a shorter version of the doxology, so that neither *Lord" nor *our" is 
present in the most authentic texts (in libris feratur authenticis). Again, Jerome does not 
explain his reasoning behind what makes the reading or its MS more “authentic,” but he 
implies by connection with the Greek copies that the more original version (i.e., the 
original language) is more authentic than the derivative. 

At other times, Jerome refers to the bulk of witnesses in favor of a variant. 
Although Jerome appeals to John 7:53-8:11 ($87) only briefly in his writing Against the 
Pelagians as an example of someone who is punished according to the law, he notes that 
this account is present in most of the Greek and Latin copies (in multis et Graecis et 
Latinis codicibus).^? Implicitly, the presence of the pericope in the majority of MSS 
validates his use of it as proof of his point. Shortly before this, in the same work, Jerome 
uses the combination of the Greek and Latin evidence in a similar way. Citing Luke 
22:43-44 ($75) as an example of Jesus needing the help of an angel, while Jerome refers 
only to *some copies" (in quibusdam exemplaribus), they include both Greek and Latin, 
and together these witnesses implicitly justify his use of the passage." Likewise, using 
Rom 16:25-27 ($119) as scriptural proof for his argument on a passage in Ephesians, 
Jerome prefaces his quotation that these verses are present in most copies (in plerisque 
codicibus) of Romans.” Again, he does not focus on the evidence for the reading or 
discuss the validity of the text, but his quotation of it offers it legitimacy, with the only 


basis offered being that of the bulk of the MS evidence. 


4 Metzger, “St Jerome’s Explicit References,” 183. 
^! Metzger, “St Jerome’s Explicit References,” 183. 


? Metzger, “St Jerome’s Explicit References,” 184. 
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Some other examples where Jerome refers to the majority of the witnesses have 
already been discussed above. At Matt 5:22 ($9), Jerome appeals not only to the oldest 
or most genuine copies, but to the majority of them (in plerisque antiquis codicibus). 
Alternately, at Matt 16:2-3 ($29), even though Jerome states that these verses are lacking 
in most manuscripts (in plerisque codicibus), he still sees fit to offer an exegesis for them 
(presumably because they are present in his lemma, and he is aware they may be present 
in the copies used by his audience as well). Therefore, the accumulation of external 
evidence alone is not enough to determine what text Jerome will include or comment 
upon, although he will use it to justify his appropriation of certain verses as necessary. 

In addition to citing the MS evidence, Jerome sometimes refers to the opinions of 
various fathers on a variant. In Ep. 119, Jerome discusses at length 1 Cor 15:51 (§131).“ 
Although at the end of the letter he briefly mentions that there is a version known only in 
the Latin (“we will all rise again"), his discussion throughout the letter pertains only to 
the two Greek readings, “we will all sleep, but we will not all be changed,” and the 
opposite, “we will not all sleep, but we will all be changed.” Jerome quotes from or 
summarizes the commentaries of a number of fathers on these verses, although only two 
of them explicitly discuss the variants (Didymus and Acacius). Jerome does not lay out 
his own opinion between the readings, nor does he specify how the MS evidence lies 
(only that the second of these two readings is in some copies [quaedam exemplaria] and 


that both are found in the Greek manuscripts [in Graecis codicibus inuenitur]). The 


^ Another example is at Mark 16:9ff. (857), where Jerome refers to the longer ending of Mark 
lacking from nearly all of the Greek manuscripts (omnibus Graeciae libris paene); however, here he is 
merely repeating Eusebius from his Quaestiones ad Marinum. 


^ Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References,” 185. 
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quotation of the fathers, however, serves as his external evidence, and his own preference 
may be implied by the greater space he gives to Didymus and Acacius, who both argue 
for the first of the two readings based on internal evidence (particularly the meaning of v. 
52). 

Jerome also cites the evidence of previous fathers much more briefly. 
Commenting on Gal 3:1 ($140), Jerome notes while some manuscripts (in quibusdam 
codicibus) have the line *Who bewitched you not to believe in the truth?" it is lacking 
from the copies of Origen (in exemplaribus Adamantii), and thus he chooses also to omit 
this variant.“ If Jerome is following Origen's own commentary on this biblical book, as 
he often does, he may be following Origen's own lemma, which apparently Jerome is 
aware to be in contradiction with other (perhaps Latin) copies that do include the phrase. 
Otherwise, Jerome is following a lemma that lacks the sentence, and he finds the 
combination of his lemma and the evidence of Origen to outweigh the other copies that 
contain the line. But on another occasion, the patristic evidence, while persuasive to 
Jerome, is not enough to warrant overlooking the variant. At Matt 24:36 ($39), Jerome 
notes that some Latin copies (in quibusdam latinis codicibus) add “nor the Son,” whereas 
the Greek copies, and most of all Origen and Pierius (in graecis et maxime Adamantii et 
Pierii exemplaribus), lack the variant. But then Jerome explains that because the phrase 
is found in some copies, it seems worth discussing it. As he continues, his real reason 
becomes clear: this phrase has been much abused by heretics such as Arius, and so even 


though Jerome finds the MS evidence to weigh against including the variant, he cannot 


? Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References,” 185. 


“© Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References,” 182. 
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pass it by without discussion. He then essentially validates the reading by arguing for an 
orthodox understanding of it, based rather on the internal evidence (other scriptural 
proofs and the rule of faith). 

While in many of these examples, Jerome does not express an explicit preference 
between the two readings he presents, at other times he is quite clear in his verdict. 
Matthew 5:22, discussed above, is perhaps the best example of this, especially in his 
Commentary on Matthew ($8), where he says that the incorrect reading should be deleted. 
At Eph 3:14 ($148), Jerome likewise states how the text should be read." While the 
Latin copies (in Latinis codicibus) add the phrase “of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Jerome says 
that this phrase should not be included, since it shifts the meaning of the text (adding 
Jesus as an intermediary, so that the Father is the father of Jesus, instead of the father of 
all fathers and families on earth). Although Jerome does not state that he is following the 
Greek reading, it is implicit since he mentions the Latin, and since he is largely following 
Origen’s commentary throughout this work. At Eph 1:6 (§146), however, Jerome has a 
slightly different approach. He says that the phrase added in the Latin copies (in Latinis 
codicibus), “beloved Son” should not be read, but simply “beloved” (again, by 
implication, in agreement with the Greek and likely Origen’s commentary). But Jerome 
does use the variant as an occasion for further commentary, and even his own suggestions 
of what words should be added to the text there if anything is to be added. While he is 
not exactly exegeting the variant, it is also not in contradiction to the meaning of the text, 


so he uses it as an occasion for further discussion. 


4 Metzger, “St Jerome's Explicit References,” 185-86. 
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In some cases, just as at Matt 24:36 (see above), the reading in the text had much 
greater implications in a controversy or polemical argument. At 1 Cor 9:5 ($121), 
therefore, Jerome appeals to the Greek evidence to help determine, in response to 
Jovinian, whether or not the apostles had wives. ^? Here, the Greek evidence may be used 
in two ways: first, the Latin reads “women or wives" (mulieres vel uxores); as Jerome 
explains, one Greek term can mean either of these words, so an appeal to the Greek 
shows that “wives” is actually an interpretive addition in the Latin. Second, the Greek 
contains a reading that the Latin does not; in the Greek copies (in Graecis codicibus), 
Jerome finds "sisters," which he finds to show that the reading “wives” is incorrect. He 
reinforces this with internal evidence from Scripture, actually appealing to an OT passage 
to give an example of patronage by a woman (as Jerome finds to be the case with these 
"sisters" who are supporting the apostles). Thus, the correct reading of the text, 
following the Greek evidence, has great significance in this argument, so that the verse 
cannot simply be read either way. 

It is clear, therefore, that while Jerome frequently attests MS evidence for one 
reading or another, he also makes use of different forms of internal evidence to determine 
the value of a variant. One case where application of internal evidence is the most 
explicit is in his entertaining anecdote regarding Eph 5:14 ($153). Jerome tells the story 
of a preacher who told a rousing sermon (received with boisterous applause and stomping 
by the audience) that made use of a variant reading, Christ will touch you." While 
Jerome points out that the preacher's audience obviously appreciated the creative 


exegesis, he says he will leave it to the reader to determine what is the correct reading 


^ Metzger, "St Jerome's Explicit References,” 184-85. 
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and interpretation. However, he does not simply leave it at that; Jerome gets in his final 
dig. While he may leave the decision to the reader, he also says that there's one thing he 
knows about the preacher's reading: it doesn't fit the context or meaning of the passage. 
Thus, Jerome is expressing his preference for the correct reading (“Christ will shine on 
you") based on internal evidence, the immediate context. Jerome mentions no MSS here, 
so it appears that his only knowledge of the variant is from this sermon. Implicitly, then, 
he has very meager external evidence by which to weigh the variant, but the judgment he 
expresses is based on the context within Ephesians. 

In summary, although at times Jerome depended on the knowledge of textual 
variants by his predecessors, it is clear that he was concerned for the quality of the text 
and therefore made frequent mention of variants. While his primary concern was 
establishing the best Latin translation, he applied his knowledge of Greek both by 
comparing the Latin against the Greek readings, by noting variations within the Greek 
tradition, and by bringing in the testimony of Greek scholars. Jerome at times stated 
clear preference for a particular variant, but even when he had a preference, he still felt 
the pastoral need to explain the meaning of the alternate reading, based on the reality that 
some would accept his rejected reading as Scripture. But, like Origen before him, Jerome 
also frequently allowed two readings to stand, sometimes merely mentioning them, other 
times offering an interpretation for both. Also, like Origen, Jerome did not trust the 
quality of scribal activity, which limited his trust in the external evidence. Where Jerome 
did place trust was in the Greek over the Latin, in the oldest MSS, and in the testimony of 
other scholars (such as Origen and Pierius). However, even his doubt about the quality of 


the copies did not keep him from appealing to the majority reading, especially when the 
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reading was found in both Greek and Latin copies. He also made frequent use of internal 
evidence, arguing primarily from the immediate context or other Scripture. ^? In the end, 
though, it was always the meaning and use of the text that was of prime importance, so 
that Jerome most often simply laid out the textual information for the reader to decide 
(just as he laid out the interpretations of various commentators side by side), only arguing 


decisively against a particular reading if accepting it might lead the reader astray. 


7. Pelagius 

In the handful of instances where Pelagius mentions a variant reading, he 
typically only mentions it in passing and treats it as a valid alternative to the lemma. He 
includes no discussion of the Greek copies, and while he does mentions MSS, his 
evidence usually refers to variations only in the Latin tradition. The one example of a 
variant from the Greek tradition is at Rom 12:13 ($115). Pelagius begins by citing the 
lemma that we should contribute to the *needs" of the saints. After a brief explanation of 
what this means, he comments that “certain manuscripts" (quidam codices) read instead 
to contribute to the “remembrance” of the saints. He simply treats the lemma and variant 
as valid alternates, offering a brief explanation for the variant text, that we should 
remember and imitate the example of the saints. He then passes on to the next scriptural 


phrase without further comment.?? 


” See also the summary by Metzger (“St Jerome's Explicit References,” 187-88), who affirms 
“Jerome’s sagacity as a textual critic” and says that when Jerome does choose between variants, “it is 
usually for reasons that would be recognized today as valid and persuasive." Metzger also compares the 
readings that Jerome prefers with the readings that appear in the Vulgate, noting several differences 
between the two. 


50 The majority of Pelagius’ discussion of alternate readings are based on variations in the Latin 
translations rather than attested variants, but he deals with both in a similar fashion. At Col 3:15 ($163), 
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8. Augustine 

Although Augustine did not undertake the monumental task of retranslating the 
Scriptures into Latin as did Jerome, he did share the same opinion on the abundance, and 
inferiority, of the Latin translations and therefore the need to appeal to the Greek. This is 
why he advises all students of Scripture to learn Greek (and Hebrew), or at the very least 
to get hold of some rigorously literal translations, in order to compare and correct the 
translations themselves?! Thus, the first task of the exegete should be to “devote their 


careful attention and their skill [to] the correction of their copies, so that the uncorrected 
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ones give way to the corrected ones." " While in the case of the OT, Augustine was 


embroiled in a debate over the Hebrew versus the LXX as the best textual authority, there 
was no comparable conflict over the foundation for the NT translations. He 
recommended, then, that for the NT one should appeal simply to the authority of "the 
Greek,” and when further discernment was needed, to the copies of the “more learned and 


careful" (doctiores et diligentiores) churches.” 


just as at Rom 12:13, he briefly explains the lemma then mentions a variation “in some copies" (in 
nonnullis exemplaribus) which he exegetes before passing on to the next part of the text. Likewise, in 

1 Cor 10:22 ($122), he first gives little to no attention to the lemma (there is only a one word response in 
the critical edition, in brackets, which is simply a repetition of the verb from the lemma to provide an 
answer to Paul's rhetorical question), then mentions a variation (possibly even a marginal gloss) in “other 
manuscripts" (alii codices) and offers an explanation for it. In 2 Thess 2:3 ($164), Pelagius begins his 
exegesis of the lemma, then comments that there is another reading elsewhere in the Latin copies (in 
Latinis exemplaribus)—the only example where he is explicit about limiting the variant to the Latin 
tradition (with the implication that it is merely a matter of translation). He continues with his exegesis, 
then, explaining that both readings yield the same meaning. 


= Augustine, Doctr. chr. 2.11 (16)-15 (22). See further the discussion in Chapter 1, above. 


“nam codicibus emendandis primitus debet inuigilare solertia eorum, qui scripturas diuinas 
nosse desiderant, ut emendatis non emendati cedant ex uno dumtaxat interpretationis genere uenientes.” E. 


Hill, trans., Teaching Christianity: De Doctrina Christiana (Hyde Park, NY: New City, 1996), 139. 


°° Augustine, Doctr. chr. 15 (22); cf. Hill, Teaching Christianity, 140. 
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This practice of establishing the best quality text became especially important 
when the reading, or inclusion, of a passage came into question, particularly in 
theological disputes. Augustine thus laid out further criteria for how to assess the most 
accurate or authoritative version of the text. In response to Faustus the Manichean, 
Augustine accuses that such heretics at times excise parts of the text, and when asked for 
proof to validate this decision, they offer up only their own opinions rather than 
appealing to the truer, majority of, or more ancient MSS, or the original language." 
Augustine delineates instead what should be the proper recourse for establishing or 
defending a particular reading: first consult the MSS from other regions, and, if these 
disagree, rely upon the majority or more ancient of the copies. If uncertainty remains 
after this, go back to the original language." In a letter to Jerome, Augustine further 
explains that, unlike himself and Jerome, these heretics do not hold to the authority of 
those portions of Scripture that disagree with them; instead they claim the text to be in 
error. However, he asserts, they have not been able to prove this with either more 
numerous or older manuscripts (nec pluribus sive antiquioribus exemplaribus) or by 
appealing to the original language (nec praecedentis linguae auctoritate; Ep. 82). 

Comparing these various comments by Augustine, a basic hierarchy of criteria for 


adducing evidence for a disputed text can be detected. First, one should consult the 


`% Augustine, Faust. 11.2 (ad exemplaria veriora, vel plurimum codicum, vel antiquorum, vel 
linguae praecedentis [CSEL 25:315]) 


°° taque si de fide exemplarium quaestio verteretur, sicut in nonnullis, quae et paucae sunt, et 
sacrarum Litterarum studiosis notissimae sententiarum varietates; vel ex aliarum regionum codicibus, unde 
ipsa doctrina commeavit, nostra dubitatio dijudicaretur, vel si ibi quoque codices variarent, plures 
paucioribus, aut vetustiores recentioribus praeferrentur: et si adhuc esset incerta varietas, praecedens lingua, 
unde illud interpretatum est, consuleretur" (Augustine, Faust. 11.2). Toward the end of the same document, 
Augustine reiterates this point, that evidence for or against spurious readings is to be found by recourse to 
either older manuscripts or the language upon which the translation was based (vel de antiquioribus, vel de 
lingua praecedente; Augustine, Faust. 32.16). 
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majority of or more ancient MSS (in one's own tongue), or the MSS of the majority of 
and more important churches. If these leave the reading still in doubt, then one should 
turn to the language from which these copies were translated (i.e., the Greek). Note that 
Augustine does not place the appeal to the original language first, but second (or even 
last). This is likely based on two factors: (1) his recognition that not everyone in the 
debate would have facility with the original language (just as he suggested that students 
of Scripture could use multiple literal Latin translations if they did not know Greek or 
Hebrew); (2) his respect for the authority of the church and church tradition, so that a 
reading, simply because it may be found in a Greek MS, should never trump the 
established teaching of the church. While he does show respect for the authority of the 
teaching (and thus the implied coherence within Scripture), it is noteworthy that he places 
his emphasis on the external evidence, the MSS of the churches, as the more objective 
basis to provide a common ground in textual disputes. 

Augustine's respect for authority is seen particularly in his approach to the text 
and its authorship. As he points out to Jerome, the key difference between their own 
orthodox approach and that of the heretics is the assumption of the text's authority (and 
infallibility). Thus, he explains to Faustus, if a difficulty is encountered in Scripture, it is 
not because the author is in error; instead, one should assume either the manuscript is 
faulty, the translation is incorrect, or the reader has misunderstood (sed, aut codex 


mendosus est, aut interpres erravit, aut tu non intellegis; Faust. 11.5)" The recourse to 


°° Augustine makes the same point to Jerome (in part to illustrate how he approaches the infallible 
authority of Scripture differently from his approach to Jerome's own work): if Augustine encounters a 
difficulty in the scriptural text, he supposes that either the manuscript is faulty, the translator has not 
grasped the meaning, or he himself has failed to understand it (vel mendosum esse codicem, vel 
interpretem non assecutum esse quod dictum est, vel me minime intellexisse; Augustine, Ep. 82). 
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the majority of copies, or the oldest or most authoritative will help clarify the first point 
(a faulty MS), and consulting the Greek will help clarify the second (faulty translation). 
Therefore, it is by establishing the best text and translation that Augustine may arrive at a 
firm foundation for the third point: if the text itself is not in error, then the reader (in this 
case, his opponent, a Manichean) must be. This illustrates the important role the 
diversity of readings or translations could play in theological disputes, and therefore why 
Augustine emphasized that Christian scholars should be discerning about the text that 
they read and interpret. 

While Augustine did not address textual variations as frequently as did Jerome, 
there are throughout Augustine's writings examples of how he applied his delineated 
criteria to the NT text. Most commonly he put into practice the simple principle of 
comparing MSS, or comparing the Latin to the Greek." But does he rely on the Greek 
evidence alone to choose between readings, or even depend wholly on the external 
evidence, as his criteria would suggest? It is in application that we see the true relevance 
of authority (either in the coherence of Scripture, or in the rule of faith) most emerge, 
along with another point that lies behind his enumeration of criteria: the MS evidence 
need only decide between readings where there is truly a conflict present. If divergent 
readings do not pose a problem for understanding the larger context, then Augustine may 


pass over the variant as easily as do Origen or Jerome. 


?7 Since the focus of this study is on variants in the Greek tradition, the data is necessarily skewed 
in that direction and overlooks the larger question of when Augustine simply compared Latin readings to 
establish the best translation (which is the first of the two steps he outlines). For a better examination of 
Augustine's comparison of and changes to the Latin text, see A. Souter, The Earliest Latin Commentaries 
on the Epistles of St. Paul (Oxford: Clarendon, 1927), 147-48; D. de Bruyne. Saint Augustin: Reviseur de 
la Bible (Rome: Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1931). 
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There are numerous examples where Augustine appeals to the Greek MSS when 
noting a variant reading. For instance, at Rom 7:18 ($108) he quotes the Latin text and 
then comments briefly that the Greek copies (codices Graeci) have a slightly shorter 
version. This does not appear to impact his exegesis, however, as he again quotes the 
Latin version shortly thereafter, although the word in question (invenio) does not factor 
into his exegesis. What is implicit here, Augustine makes explicit in his discussion of 
Matt 5:22 ($7): although there is a different reading in the Greek copies (codices. . . 
Greci)—here, the omission of the phrase “without cause"—the difference in reading does 
not change the meaning of the passage. Therefore, he feels the difference is worth 
noting, but he does not need to choose between the readings since either will lead to the 
same understanding of the context. 

In 1 Cor 15:51, Augustine twice addresses the variant but finds that, if anything, 
the variant helps to clarify the meaning of the text. In Ep. 193 ($1258), he quotes the 
reading “we will all rise," which appears in most manuscripts (in plerisque codicibus), 
but states that some copies (nonnulli codices) read “we will all sleep." He does not 
weigh the value of the readings or the evidence, but finds that the variant clarifies his 
original quotation, since it is necessary first to "sleep," or to die, before one may be 
resurrected. Later, in Ep. 205 ($129), Augustine elaborates on the MS evidence. It is not 
merely some copies, but the Greek copies (Graeci codices), that have the variant. 
However, in this latter case, he offers no judgment or explanation for the two readings, 
but simply notes the variant in passing. The presence of the variant in the Greek 


therefore makes it worth mentioning, and it is still valuable for understanding the larger 
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passage, but Augustine does not find that it alters the meaning enough to warrant 
rejecting either reading. 

In these cases, Augustine refers simply to “the Greek,” but on other occasions he 
shows more sensitivity to the variety within the Greek tradition. Here, he applies also his 
first criterion, an appeal to the majority of or most ancient MSS. In two different 
writings, Augustine addresses the variant at Rom 5:14 ($8104, 105), and in both places 
presents the same basic argument: his lemma includes the negative (those who have not 
sinned), whereas some of the Latin copies do not, but this does not change the meaning of 
the verse (sinning like Adam—+.e., original sin); moreover, the majority of copies in 
Greek—which is the language from which the Latin copies were translated—include the 
negative, so this reading will stand. Augustine highlights several things in this argument: 
(1) the Greek tradition itself is not without diversity, but the majority of the copies 
contain this reading; (2) the Greek copies are the basis for the Latin translation and 
therefore, by implication, take precedence; (3) however, whether the negative is present 
or not, the verse still refers to the concept of original sin and, in the context of this 
argument, has the same meaning either way. Thus, while based on £3, the internal 
evidence is ambiguous, ##1-2 tip the scales in favor of his lemma, based on the external 
evidence of the Greek. 

At Matt 6:4 ($16), he similarly appeals to the Greek to corroborate his lemma. 
After exegeting the verse, he notes that many Latin copies (multa Latina exemplaria) add 
“publicly,” but he does not find this phrase in the Greek— which is prior (1.e., which is 
the basis for the Latin translation, and thus takes precedence)—and therefore does not 


feel it is worth commenting on the phrase. At Luke 3:22 ($65), Augustine appeals also 
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to the age of the Greek MSS. In this context, he is comparing the words spoken from 
heaven at the baptism of Jesus in the various Synoptic accounts, explaining how their 
differences are not contradictory for our understanding of the event. However, there is 
one reading that does stand out as contradictory, which is a variant found in some copies 
(nonnulli codices [presumably Latin, but perhaps both Greek and Latin]) saying, “You 
are my Son, today I have begotten you." He points out that this is not the reading found 
in the more ancient Greek copies (in antiquioribus codicibus Graecis); but, he adds, if the 
reading is found in any reputable manuscripts (si aliquibus fide dignis exemplaribus 
confirmari possit), then is must be given serious consideration as a second statement 
made at the baptism. Since, however, Augustine does not dwell on this reading, it seems 
that he is merely giving it a nod rather than serious consideration. 

For Phil 3:3 ($158), Augustine notes that his lemma appears both in most of the 
Latin copies (plures . . . codices . . . latini) and in almost all of the Greek copies (graeci 
autem omnes aut paene omnes). He then adds that some Latin copies (in nonnullis autem 
exemplaribus latinis) have a variant, but he swiftly rejects this as an incorrect reading 
(errant), based on weightier authority (auctoritati grauiori)—presumably, that authority is 
the bulk of the MSS, although the lemma better corroborates the theological point 
Augustine is making, so it implicitly has the agreement of internal evidence since it fits 
the rule of faith and thus the scriptural context. But here again, he has noted not only the 
Greek copies, but the majority of the Greek copies, along with the majority of the Latin, 
in order to determine the validity of a variant. 

In the examples mentioned so far, Augustine has often referred to the Greek MSS, 


in whole or in part, as external evidence for a reading. On other occasions, though, he 
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refers simply to MSS in general, or to a variant, without specifying that there is Greek 
support for the reading. In many of these instances, we again see that Augustine 
ultimately looks toward the internal evidence, or the meaning of the text, and chooses to 
let both readings stand if they will not affect the exegesis. In John 16:13 ($90), there is a 
variant that Augustine cites a few times in his Tractates on John. On the first mention, 
he quotes the verse as saying that the Spirit will “teach,” but then he notes a variant in 
other copies (alii codices) that reads, the Spirit will “guide.” This prompts Augustine 
immediately to quote from Ps 85:11, which begins, “Guide me.” However, he does not 
otherwise discern between the readings. In fact, on almost every mention of the verse, he 
gives both readings with a simple “or” (vel) between them. At the end of this portion of 
the commentary, Augustine paraphrases the verse, this time using “teach” without adding 
the alternate reading. But when he summarizes the passage once more later on, he again 
offers both readings side-by-side, quoting “teach” first, but adding that some copies (in 
nonnullis codicibus) have “guide.” Although his lemma appears to have “teach,” and 
therefore this reading has a slight preference, he clearly finds both variations of equal 
value, and both useful in his exegesis. In the end, then, it is left for the reader to choose 
between them. 

At other times, it may seem that there is more at stake between two variants, or 
that they are inherently contradictory, so that a deeper examination is required. As in the 
case of Rom 5:14 (see above), so also at Col 2:18 ($161), one variant reading has a 
negative particle while the alternate does not; yet, Augustine does not find an opposite 
reading necessarily contradictory in the context. For Col 2:18, he first quotes the verse 


with the negative, “teaching what he did not see,” then he says that some copies (quidam 
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codices) read, “teaching what he saw." Augustine then gives an exegesis for each 
reading, without choosing between them, although when he repeats the entire verse to 
move forward in the discussion, he quotes the first reading, with the negative. At Mark 
8:10 ($52), he is comparing Synoptic accounts and finds Matthew reads Magedan where 
Mark reads Dalmanutha—although some copies of Matthew (in quibusdam codicibus) 
agree with the reading in Mark. But the apparent contradiction is not a problem for 
Augustine, since he assumes that the same location could be referred to by two different 
names. This is corroborated by the external evidence that many copies (plerique 
codices), including copies of Mark, have only Magedan. In this case, the copies of Mark 
are treated as though a secondary witness to Matthew, so that one Gospel can be adduced 
as support for a variant in the other. 

Augustine offers a similar argument for Matt 10:3 ($23); he is comparing the 
Synoptic lists of the disciples and notes that where Luke has Judas the brother of James, 
Matthew has Thaddaeus, although some copies (nonnulli . . . codices) have Lebbaeus. 
But Augustine quickly passes over this as being of no consequence since one person may 
easily be known by two or three different names. His treatment of Matt 5:32 ($11) 
shows another instance of comparing Synoptic versions as though they are variants. In 
response to an accusation that he has omitted a key phrase in the text of Matthew, he 
repeats the different versions of the comments on divorce and remarriage found 
throughout the Gospels, introducing them as the readings of various exemplars (nonnulla 
exemplaria). In the midst of this, Augustine also notes specifically the variant in 
Matthew as missing from some Greek and Latin copies (nonnulli codices et graeci et 


latini). However, once again, the overriding factor is that all of these phrases say 
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essentially the same thing. As long as he can explain the text in the same way with or 
without the phrase he has been accused of overlooking, then he does not find it necessary 
to argue for the inclusion or omission of that portion of the text. 

Augustine also is known to speculate on why a particular variant has found its 
way into the text. For 1 Cor 15:5 (8125), he is discussing Paul's reference to “the 
twelve" and notes that some manuscripts (nonnulli etiam codices) actually read “the 
eleven." While as a reference to the apostles, this is more accurate at the time of the 
resurrection appearances, he conjectures that this reading may have been an emendation 
by those who considered a reference to twelve of them to be incorrect at this point. 
Augustine, however, does not find “the twelve" to be a problematic reading, because 
either Paul could be referring to a different group of disciples, or the number itself has 
come to be symbolic as representing the entire complement of disciples, despite their 
exact numbering. Whatever the explanation, though, again, Augustine returns to the 
point that none of these suggestions are contradictory to the truth; while his preference 
for the text seems to lean toward his initial citation, “the twelve," he does not settle on 
merely one explanation nor argue that the variant containing a different number is 
incorrect—as long as whatever reading or interpretation is accepted stands up to the 
measure of truth and the rule of faith. 

In the case of John 7:53-8:11 ($84), however, Augustine does find a problem, 
and therefore speculates that the pericope has been intentionally removed by some 
people. He accuses that men of weak faith, or who are hostile to the faith, have deleted 
the story of the woman caught in adultery from their copies out of fear that the example 


of that woman's pardon would give their own wives license to sin. Augustine retorts that 
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they have taken the command to go and sin no more as permission to sin, or as offensive 
to those who are equally guilty but not equally pardoned. Unlike many other cases noted 
above, Augustine does not here make clear reference to the MS evidence, but he clearly 
assumes the common or proper reading to be an inclusion of the pericope, and those who 
have deleted it are in error and have done so out of ignorance or malice. Thus, there are 
echoes here of Augustine's accusation against the heretics (see above) that they have 
taken liberties with the text without finding MS evidence to support their textual choices. 

One final example of Augustine's discussion of NT variants has been saved for 
last because it is an interesting case. It particularly stands out as one of the closest 
examples of a modern text-critical argument. Without, of course, using this exact 
terminology, Augustine describes the rule of lectio difficilior in his evaluation of Matt 
27:9 ($41). He introduces the discussion by noting that some people may find the 
attribution of the quotation within the verse problematic, since it is introduced as by 
Jeremiah, while that is not the source of the quote. Augustine must address this because 
of how the possible error reflects on the evangelist. First, Augustine mentions that there 
is a variant here, and that not all copies of the Gospels (non omnes codices euangeliorum 
habere) read “Jeremiah” but some only “the prophet." This would be the simplest 
solution, and we could assume that the copies reading "Jeremiah" are in error (codices 
esse mendosos) since the other copies are more accurate. 

However, Augustine is not satisfied with this explanation because of the 
overwhelming external evidence in favor of the reading “Jeremiah”: not only do the 
majority of manuscripts (plures codices) contain this variant, but also those who study 


Greek report that it is found in the oldest Greek copies (in antiquioribus Graecis) (it is 
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interesting here that Augustine acknowledges he is indebted to others for this insight 
about the Greek evidence). Moreover, he does not see a reason why this more difficult 
reading would be added to the text later, creating a problem in the text, while it is much 
easier to understand the reverse, why someone would delete the more problematic 
reading.” Based on the external evidence, including the lectio difficilior, Augustine 
therefore determines that “Jeremiah” is the correct reading, but that leaves him with his 
original conundrum: why Matthew would attribute a quotation from Zechariah to 
Jeremiah, and what that says about Matthew himself. As pointed out above, Augustine 
assumes as his basis that the text is authoritative and therefore the evangelist could not be 
in error. 

The first recourse Augustine enumerated is to determine if the manuscript is 
faulty (codex mendosus est)—this is exactly where he has started here, using the same 
language (codices esse mendosos). However, he has dismissed this possibility, so he 
must go on to find another interpretation. His next two steps were to determine if the 
translation is wrong (which, in the case of a proper name, is not an issue), or if the reader 
has misunderstood, so he is left with this final point of making proper sense of the 
difficult reading. Augustine comes up with two explanations: either the Holy Spirit 
guided Matthew to put this difficulty in the text to point out that all prophets speak 
through the same voice (so that the words of Zechariah and Jeremiah ultimately come 


from the same source), or that the quoted passage is a conflation of Jeremiah and 


58 Augustine either does not consider, or implicitly rejects, the explanation by Jerome (in Hom. 11 
on Ps 77 LXX; see $43 and especially $27): that the error was introduced early on by a scribe who was 
ignorant of the Scriptures and entered the familiar name of Jeremiah, not realizing that the quote was 
actually from Zechariah. But both Jerome and Augustine build from the same basic presupposition that the 
author of the Gospel was not incorrect in what he originally wrote. 
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Zechariah. While not all modern scholars would agree with Augustine's final solutions, 
or the presuppositions that led him there, the first part of his discussion remains a shining 
example of critical scholarship: Augustine has weighed the MS evidence (the majority of 
MSS and the oldest Greek MSS) along with the logic of how each variant could have 
emerged, and he has deduced that the original reading is the most difficult one, despite 
how that challenges his theological presuppositions about the authority and consistency 
of the scriptural text. 

This last example also stands out because it is unique, not only among ancient 
scholarship, but also among the variants discussed by Augustine himself. In those 
situations where he systematically addresses how variations in the translations or copies 
should be evaluated, Augustine lays out a clear hierarchy of external evidence as an 
objective basis for comparison—the majority, oldest, or most authoritative texts, or the 
Greek over the Latin. While, in practice, he frequently makes note of the MS evidence 
when mentioning a variant, sometimes weighing it in terms of Greek versus Latin, or the 
majority of or oldest copies, most often the ultimate verdict on the text is determined by 
the internal evidence, or the meaning of the variants within the context. As long asa 
reading is not untrue or does not alter the orthodox understanding of the context, 
Augustine is content to allow either reading to stand, even if the two variants appear 
contradictory on the surface. In this, he is every bit the churchman, like Origen and 
Jerome before him. While they were scholars of the text, they all had to contend with the 
reality that those “other copies" that contained an alternate reading were accepted and 


used as the Scripture of the church—and it was simply more practical to guide the 
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audience of those copies into a proper understanding of the passage than to debate with 


them the exact reading of the text. 
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CHAPTER 4 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL VARIANTS 


DISCUSSED BY MULTIPLE CHURCH FATHERS 


While investigating the variants discussed by each individual author allows a 
greater understanding of how they each dealt with textual matters, lining up discussions 
of the same variant by multiple authors illuminates how specific textual issues were 
addressed over the course of time and in different places. Most importantly, it also 
reveals the common pattern of passing along traditions and dependency on earlier 
scholars, so that what may at first glance appear to be multiple treatments of the same 
passage actually turns out to be a single discussion of the text that has been repeated 
many times. It is possible as well to see where there are trends or reactions in the 
treatment of specific variants, or how the opinions on their inclusion or rejection may 
have changed over time. Listing out the texts in this way also gives an insight as to 
which textual variations were of the most interest to patristic writers or most often 
warranted discussion. 

The passages considered below are those for which two or more fathers (with 
generally reliable attribution, and of an early rather than medieval date) have discussed a 


variant. All paragraph numbers (e.g., $22) are cross-references to the Catalogue. For an 
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overall summary of trends in how the fathers deal with the external and internal evidence, 


see Chapters 5 and 6. 


1. Matthew 5:22 

The variant in this verse qualifies the judgment against one who is angry with a 
brother, adding the phrase “without cause” (eix). A number of fathers addressed this 
variant, focusing primarily on the internal coherence of Scripture and the exegetical 
implications of the variant. For example, a scholion on Ephesians attributed to Origen 
($10) departs from Origen’s frequent practice of exegeting both readings and argues 
strongly against the veracity of the plus. The commentary on Eph 4:31 is used as an 
occasion to explain the proper reading in Matthew as allowing for no instance of 
righteous or excused anger. Thus Eph 4:31 (along with Ps 36:8 LXX) is used as evidence 
to show, based on the internal evidence of other Scripture, that “without cause" is 
wrongly added to the text of Matthew. However, there is no explicit mention of the MS 
evidence, or its weight or quality, suggesting that it is of no consequence in excluding the 
variant. 

Similarly, Jerome uses the internal criterion of Scripture as his primary argument 
against including the phrase “without cause" (sine causa). He addresses the variant 
twice, first in his Commentary on Matthew ($8), where his lemma excludes the phrase, 
and later in Against the Pelagians ($9), using a lemma that includes the phrase. 

However, on both occasions his determination is the same, that the phrase should be 
omitted from the text. In both contexts, Jerome refers to this verse in the context of other 
scriptural references on anger, and in the Commentary, he especially uses scriptural texts 


(Luke 6; James 1:20) to argue that there is no allowance made for anger. In the 
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apologetic context of Against the Pelagians, Jerome is more brief, only mentioning the 
variant in passing, but he still makes a point of emphasizing that the phrase does not 
belong in the text. He does, however, mention the MS evidence behind each reading. 
While some copies (in quibusdam codicibus) include the phrase, the most authentic (in 
ueris) and oldest copies (in plerisque codicibus antiquis) omit it. Jerome therefore 
determines, based on the weight of both internal and external evidence, that the phrase 
should be deleted (radendum est) from the MSS. 

Shortly after Jerome, Augustine also weighed in on the variant ($7). He revisits 
the verse in his Retractions, pointing out that although in previous discussions of 
Matthew 5 he had assumed “without cause" to be included in the text, he has since 
become aware that the phrase is lacking in the Greek MSS. For Augustine, the Greek 
text has overriding authority over the Latin, and so the only evidence he cites here is 
external. Ultimately, however, Augustine is not concerned with the authenticity of the 
phrase, as he proceeds to stress that whether or not the phrase is included does not change 
the meaning or his exegesis of the verse. Rather than emphasizing the qualification on 
righteous anger, he focuses on the distinction between being angry with the brother or 
with the brother's sin, and thus the variant is of no consequence to his discussion. 

Additional mentions of the variant among the patristic texts reinforce the 
persistence of the variant and the general consensus that the phrase should be omitted 
based on external and internal grounds. A fragmentary scholion attributed to Apollinaris 
($5) is primarily concerned with interpreting the verse in terms of the law versus the 
spirit, but seems to assume that the phrase is included in the lemma and pauses to note 


that “Theodore and Theodore" (likely Theodore of Heraclea and Theodore of 
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Mopsuestia)! treat the phrase as secondary. A spurious letter attributed to Athanasius 
($6) provides a more detailed discussion, again arguing for the omission of the phrase 
based on the exegesis of other scriptural texts. The argument is more implicit than 
explicit since the entire context is emphasizing, based on a string of scriptural references 
(most immediately, Rom 2:15-16), that God allows no excuse for anger since he wishes 
to remove the root of anger from the heart. The variant is then mentioned not as part of 
the lemma but as an addition, citing external evidence to further supporting its exclusion 
by commenting that the accurate manuscripts (vv àvtvypo«pov ta api) lack the 
phrase. Overall, then, the fathers tend to argue against the inclusion of the phrase, 
although the MS evidence shows that the variant remained, especially through 


transmission into the Latin tradition. 


2. Matthew 8:28//Mark 5:1//Luke 8:26 

Origen (§21) uses his discussion of this set of variants as an example of how the 
Greek MSS are often unreliable when it comes to Aramaic names, here referring 
specifically to place names. Notably, he does not assign the variants to a particular 
Gospel, which highlights two points: he is not concerned with external evidence (and so 
makes no mention of the MSS behind each reading), and he expects all three Gospels to 
have the same original reading. Origen focuses instead exclusively on internal evidence, 
relying on geography and etymology to determine the most accurate reading. First, using 


his knowledge of Palestinian geography, he excludes two variants as being an impossible 


Es este Reuss, Matthüus-Kommentare aus der Griechischen Kirche (TU 61; Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1957), 6. Both Theodores composed commentaries on Matthew, extant now only through the 
catenae. 
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location for the story. Then, after choosing a third reading, he uses etymology to 
strengthen the argument that this is the correct location for this event. In the midst of his 
discussion, Origen takes care to point out that the evangelists would not have made such 
an obvious mistake as to name an unviable location, so it is of the utmost importance not 
merely to allow for multiple readings with the same meaning (as Origen is comfortable to 
do elsewhere) but to defend the honor of the evangelists by isolating the correct reading. 

Epiphanius ($20) likewise is interested in the veracity of the Gospels when 
addressing this variant, although his approach is different. Unlike Origen, Epiphanius 
assigns a reading to each Gospel, and then notes that there is also a variant in Matthew 
(which agrees with Luke's reading). In stark contrast to Origen's lengthy argument, 
Epiphanius's discussion is only a fleeting remark, but his emphasis is also geographical. 
Epiphanius is perfectly comfortable to allow all three readings to stand because the true 
location of the event was actually in the middle of the three locations. Therefore, in one 
brief statement, he is able to defend the truth of all three Gospels (and therefore all three 
evangelists). Because Epiphanius mentions each Gospel and its reading, the issue for 
him seems to be primarily one of harmonization rather than textual variety. However, the 
mention of the variant in Matthew shows that he is aware of variants even within an 
individual Gospel and considers this worth mentioning. 

Following in the footsteps of Origen, Titus of Bostra (822) quite literally builds 
upon Origen's argument. Although Titus does not acknowledge Origen as his source, he 
quotes from him extensively before expanding on his argument to make a slightly 
different point. Titus starts by emphasizing the value of the external evidence, referring 


to the accurate manuscripts (tà api] Exel TOV AVTLYPAQwv) as containing 
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“Gergesenes,” which, notably, is the same reading that Origen determines to be authentic. 
This begs the question that often remains assumed and unaddressed by the fathers: what 
are the criteria for judging a reading or MS as “accurate”? In this context, it is a 
reasonable conclusion that the accuracy is determined based on Origen's argument (and, 
thus, the external evidence is weighed based on an argument from the internal evidence) 
rather than on the overall quality of the copy (based on the exemplar, copyist, owner, 
location, etc.). While this should not universally be assumed to be the case, it does place 
an important qualification on how the fathers use the external evidence and weigh the 
value of the MSS. 

After this initial comment, Titus then quotes from Origen, beginning in the middle 
of Origen's argument with not the first but the second of the readings that Origen 
discards. At the end of the quotation, Titus expands the argument, pointing out in more 
detail how the etymological explanation agrees with the overall pericope, and then 
furthering the geographical argument. Titus therefore determines that more than one 
reading may be correct, since two of the locations border each other, and thus one is the 
place from which the pigs first came, and the other is where they ended up. 
Unfortunately, in this argument he seems to have overlooked the third reading 
(Gerasenes, which does appear initially as one of the three variants he notes, but then is 
omitted from his quotation of Origen), but his main point remains the same as Origen's 
and Epiphanius's, presenting an amalgamation of the two: regardless of the reading, the 


evangelists were not in error. 
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3. Matthew 11:19//Luke 7:35 

Two Latin writers mention a variant in the Synoptic statement: “Wisdom is 
justified by her children," or, *by her works." Ambrose mentions the variant in his 
commentary on Luke ($66), where he refers in passing to a reading found in many of the 
Greek copies (plerique Graeci). Rather than reject the variant, he treats it as though it 
helps to further explain the lemma, and he essentially offers an exegesis for both 
readings. His interest, however, is in the rest of the pericope, so Ambrose quickly passes 
by this point without further dwelling on either reading. 

Jerome deals with the sentence similarly in his commentary on Matthew ($24). 
After discussing the pericope and offering an explanation for how Jesus, the Wisdom of 
God, is justified by his "children" (the apostles), Jerome pauses to note the variant, 
"works." Here, Jerome refers to "certain gospels" (in quibusdam euangeliis), which does 
not make clear whether he means “certain (copies of the) gospel (of Matthew),” or 
whether he has in mind the parallel in Luke. Since he uses the plural, he could actually 
be referring to a combination of both (i.e., the variant in copies of both Matthew and 
Luke). Also, Jerome does not specify, as does Ambrose, whether he knows of the variant 
in Greek or only in Latin. However, what is particularly interesting is that Jerome 
handles the variant text in the same way as Ambrose: he offers an exegesis for the 
alternate reading as though it helps to further explain the pericope. Therefore, for both 
writers, their primary interest in this commentary context was to convey the meaning of 
the text, and either reading was apparently acceptable as long as it adhered to the overall 


interpretation of the passage. 
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4. Matthew 13:35 

The MS evidence known to us today has only two readings in this verse: the 
majority of the tradition reads “the prophet," while a few other witnesses read “the 
prophet Isaiah." Eusebius (826) attests these same two variants, citing the first as his 
lemma, but then noting that some copies have the confusing reading “through the prophet 
Isaiah." He swiftly dismisses this reading, stating that the copies lacking “Isaiah” are the 
most accurate since the Scripture quotation clearly derives from Ps 77:2 (LXX), not 
Isaiah. Eusebius also discusses, only in passing, whether the "prophet" here is the very 
Asaph mentioned by the psalm. But what is merely a passing comment here is later cited 
by Jerome as concrete MS evidence. 

Jerome's theory is that the original reading was *Asaph," which was "corrected" 
by an ignorant scribe from the unfamiliar name to the more well-known Isaiah. This 
inaccurate reading was then omitted by later, more knowledgeable scribes to yield simply 
"the prophet." In his Commentary on Matthew (828), Jerome's description is similar to 
Eusebius’s, in that the omission of a name is the lemma and “Isaiah” is the only known 
variant, while the explanation of “Asaph” as the original reading sounds more like 
Jerome’s personal conjecture. But in Hom. 11 on Ps 77 (§27), Jerome states explicitly 
that “Asaph” is the reading in all of the oldest manuscripts (in omnibus ueteribus 


codicibus). What remains unclear is whether Jerome has seen such MSS (he alone is 


? [n the last few decades, the suggestion has arisen that Jerome’s homilies on the Psalms are not 
his own but are his translation of Origen’s homilies (see V. Peri, Omelie origeniane sui Salmi: contributo 
all identificazione del testo latino [Vatican City: Biblioteca apostolic vaticana, 1980]; G. Coppa, 74 omelie 
sul libro dei Salmi [Torino: Paoline, 1993], 11-32). In the case of Hom. 11, the mention of Porphyry and 
the negative attitude toward scribes suggest that even 1f the homily was originally Origen's, Jerome has 
added some of his own comments relating to the variants. But if Origen was responsible for the initial 
mention of the variant, this may account for potential differences between this text and Jerome's Comm. 
Matt.; one also wonders if the reference to the *oldest manuscripts" could be Jerome's interpretation of 
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currently the only evidence for this reading) or is using this language to describe what he 
understands must be the situation (that if this is the original reading, the oldest MSS 
surely all have this reading). In both Eusebius and Jerome, though, there is an inclination 
to accept Asaph as the prophet to whom Matthew is referring, based on a combination of 
internal evidence (appealing to the true source of the quotation, not the erroneous Isaiah) 


and external evidence (the more accurate or reliable, or perhaps oldest, copies). 


5. Matthew 24:36 

Certain variants surfaced especially in apologetics and controversies, and it was at 
times difficult for the writers to determine whether the opponents added a phrase or the 
orthodox omitted it and thereby created the variant. In Matt 24:36, both Ambrose and 
Jerome were aware of a textual addition or omission, that no one knows the day or hour, 
“not even the Son." Ambrose (838) first quotes the verse as containing the phrase, then 
notes its omission only in the oldest Greek copies (veteres non habent codices graeci). 
Jerome ($39), however, cites the verse without the phrase, then he mentions that the 
phrase is added in some Latin copies (such as the one Ambrose was using, apparently), 
while it is lacking from some Greek MSS, as well as Origen and Pierius (in graecis et 


maxime Adamantii et Pierii exemplaribus).? But both authors are aware that Arius and 


Origen's reference to the MS evidence. However, it is impossible to know exactly to whom we should 
attribute which comments. Considering the dependence of both Eusebius and Jerome on the scholarship of 
Origen, it is easy to speculate that the initial discussion of this textual problem may have originated with 
Origen, whether in this homily or elsewhere. 


? Interestingly, our current extant evidence supports an argument in the opposite direction, leading 
B. D. Ehrman (The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christian Controversies on the 
Text of the New Testament [New York: Oxford, 1993], 91-92) to draw the opposite conclusion as Ambrose, 
that the phrase was omitted, rather than added, for theological reasons. 
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his followers have made use of this phrase in arguing for the limitations of the Son, and 
so they must address the meaning. 

Ambrose suggests that the addition of the phrase is an intentional corruption of 
the text by just such heretics as the Arians. Even so, he finds it necessary to explain what 
the phrase would mean if it were included in Scripture, and thus he argues that a 
distinction is being made between the Son of Man (Jesus's humanity) and the Son of God 
(Jesus's divinity). Jerome likewise would prefer to follow the authority of the Greek 
MSS and Origen and omit the phrase, but he realizes that its use by Arius and Eunomius 
must be addressed. Jerome therefore argues for the equality of the Father and the Son, on 
the one hand, but the mysteries that reside in Christ, on the other. In both instances, then, 
Ambrose and Jerome lean on the weight of external evidence, notably the Greek 
tradition, but also feel it necessary to argue based on internal evidence to show the 
coherence and orthodoxy of Scripture. This internal evidence, though, does not so much 
point them toward a preferred reading as allow them to illustrate how either reading can 


be accepted. 


6. Matthew 27:9 

A number of fathers note the discrepancy in the text, similar to Matt 13:35, where 
“Jeremiah the prophet” is cited as the source for a (paraphrased) quotation from 
Zechariah. Origen (§45), in Latin translation, says that the quote is found nowhere in the 
Jewish or Christian Scriptures, and therefore he believes that either the reading is a 


scribal error (replacing the original “Zechariah” with “Jeremiah”’) or the quote is drawn 
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from an apocryphal book of Jeremiah." Eusebius (842) does not raise this latter 
suggestion; he instead repeats the first idea, that a scribe may have made a mistake and 
replaced “Zechariah” with “Jeremiah.” Eusebius adds the further suggestion that the 
scribal error may be in the transmission of Jeremiah, that someone may have intentionally 
deleted this part of the text. Jerome twice refers to the problem in this verse of Matthew. 
In his homily on Ps 77 (LXX) ($43), Jerome mentions Matt 27:9 in a list of places in the 
NT where a scribal error has corrupted the text due to the scriptural ignorance of the 
scribes.) In his Commentary on Matthew ($44), Jerome also mentions the problem, here 
stating that he has found the quotation in an apocryphal text of Jeremiah, but he still 
believes that Zechariah is the more likely source used by the evangelist (and therefore the 
original text would have read “Zechariah”). 

In all of these cases, the fathers have not actually referred to MS (external) 
evidence in support of an original reading of “Zechariah,” nor have they attested 
knowledge of any extant reading in the MSS besides “Jeremiah.” Looking to internal 
evidence, however, they have depended upon the accurate knowledge of the author 
(Matthew) and the internal coherence of Scripture to argue that the original reading must 
have been “Zechariah.” These discussions have thus focused mainly on determining 
whether Zechariah is the true source of the quote or if Jeremiah could actually be correct. 
By their logic, if Zechariah is indeed the source, then Matthew must have originally read, 


“what was spoken by Zechariah the prophet.” 


^ Origen does not appear to be aware of any such passage in the secret book of Jeremiah (videat ne 
alicubi in secretis Hieremiae hoc prophetetur), but Jerome later says that he has read a copy of apocryphal 
Jeremiah and has found such a quote verbatim (see below). 


? See n. 2, above, on Matt 13:35. 
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One other patristic voice does add external evidence to the conversation: 
Augustine ($41) notes that some MSS omit the name of the prophet altogether. Although 
he initially mentions such MSS seemingly in defense that the evangelist himself is not in 
error, Augustine them goes on to argue against accepting the omission as the original 
reading. In fact, his evaluation sounds much like the reasoning of a modern text critic: 
the earliest Greek evidence (in antiquioribus Graecis) includes “Jeremiah,” and it is much 
more likely for a scribe to have deleted the incorrect name than added it to create a 
textual problem. Without describing it as such, Augustine has opted to accept the more 
difficult reading. Interestingly, he also does not discuss the primary argument of the 
fathers before him, especially Jerome in the context of his homily on Ps. 77: that even the 
earliest Greek copies are corrupt in reading "Jeremiah" because some of the earliest 
Christians were ignorant of the Scriptures and therefore introduced errors in their copying 
of the text.° But, like Augustine, none of these writers suggest that omitting the name of 


the prophet altogether is the correct reading. 


7. Mark 16:9ff. 

The ending of Mark is a well-known textual problem, not only in modern times, 
but also in the early centuries of the church. One of the contexts for mentioning the 
longer ending or its omission was in discussing the apparent discrepancy between the 


hour of the resurrection in Matt 28:1 and Mark 16:2, 9 (cf. Luke 24:1; John 20:1), based 


* Augustine likewise makes no mention of a secret or apocryphal book of Jeremiah, but a 
reference to "secrets" does creep in briefly as Augustine refers to the secret counsel of divine providence 
(secretiore consilio prouiedentiae dei) that led Matthew to write what is seemingly the incorrect name 
(Cons. 3.30; see CSEL 43:305). 
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mostly on a tradition originated or proliferated by Eusebius.’ In his answers to questions 
on the Gospels by a certain Marinus, Eusebius relates that there are two ways to explain 
this apparent discrepancy ($55). First, he says, some would say that (1) because vv. 9-20 
are not contained in most MSS, or the most accurate MSS, of Mark, and (2) they appear 
to contradict the other Gospels (i.e., the contradiction addressed in this question), they are 
spurious and can be disregarded entirely; if the verses are superfluous, then the question 
is as well.’ Eusebius, however, is more hesitant to so quickly throw out any portion of a 
Gospel, so he proposes a second solution, that both Matthew and Mark are true and can 
be reconciled; to do so, he emphasizes the difference between them, that Matthew speaks 
of the hour of resurrection, while Mark indicates the hour of the first resurrection 
appearance. In his second answer to Marinus (reconciling Matthew and John; $56), 
Eusebius once more mentions in passing that some copies of Mark (kata tiva TOV 
àvttyppæv) include the reference to Mary Magdalene as the one from whom Jesus cast 
out seven demons (16:9). 

Jerome later picks up this same discussion and paraphrases Eusebius in answering 
a similar question for Hedibia in Epistle 120 ($57). Jerome especially repeats the two 
answers posed by Eusebius; he summarizes concisely that the longer ending appears in 


few copies of the Gospel (in raris fertur euangeliis), and adds the clarification that the 


7 The evidence of the fathers is laid out in detail by W. R. Farmer, The Last Twelve Verses of Mark 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1974), 3-31. Cf. J. W. Burgon, The Last Twelve Verses of the 
Gospel according to S. Mark (Oxford: J. Parker, 1871), 38-69, who offers an interesting, although rather 
polemical (in favor of the authenticity of the longer ending), description of the history and problems of the 
patristic evidence. He also notes a passage by Theophylact, in addition to the fathers mentioned here, that 
is dependent on the discussion by Eusebius (p. 266). For a more recent rehashing of the same issues, see 
Perspectives on the Ending of Mark (ed. D. A. Black; Nashville: B&H Academic, 2008). 


* Eusebius refers to the MS evidence three times in this passage: the longer ending “does not 
appear in all the copies" (ur, £v dxaoiv atv pépecða toic GvtLypaqotc); whereas the text ending 
at Mark 16:8 is found in “the accurate copies" (Gpiffi tv &vttypa@wv) and “nearly all the copies” 
(cys6óv EV GNAGL toig AVTLYPAMOIG). 
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passage is lacking in nearly all of the Greek MSS (omnibus Graeciae libris paene). He 
also quotes more of the longer ending, adding v. 10 to Eusebius's discussion (which 
focuses on v. 9). Jerome follows this question by paraphrasing Eusebius's second 
question and answer (on Matthew and John) as well; while he repeats a comment about 
scribal errors (related to Mary Magdalene), he does not include the passing remark about 
some copies including v. 9° Although Jerome’s answer is not independent testimony, it 
is valuable as a corroborating witness to a text from Eusebius that is known only from 
late MSS and quotations, and therefore helps to provide an early date for this text and its 
witness to the variant. 

Eusebius’s comments are once again echoed in two later and related works 
bearing their own set of complications. One passage appears in a text from a homily 
quoted in a number of places and attributed to different authors (Gregory of Nyssa, 
Hesychius of Jerusalem, and Severus of Antioch). The most likely attribution may be to 
Severus (858), dating the homily to the 5" or 6" century. This version paraphrases 
Eusebius’s answer differently than does Jerome, not mentioning the two-part answer but 
still mentioning the MS evidence. This witness states that the more accurate copies (£v 

. toig àkpifgotépoig àvttypăporc) of Mark end at 16:8, but some copies (£v . . . 
t101) continue with v. 9. Eusebius's first part of the answer (the omission of these 
verses) is overlooked to explain instead how Matthew and Mark (16:9) can be read in 


harmony. Thus, the author has repeated Eusebius's MS evidence that allows the first of 


? Even better evidence from Jerome, or more independent testimony, on the ending of Mark is his 
citation of the rare Freer logion at Mark 16:14 ($60). The fact that he quotes from this shows an implicit 
acceptance of the longer ending. 
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his two solutions to be accepted, but by implication rejects that answer by including only 
the second option. 

A catena that includes Victor of Antioch's Commentary on Mark (which is itself a 
catena, including unidentified quotations from authors like John Chrysostom and 
Eusebius) makes further use of Eusebius's answer ($59). In the commentary on Mark 
16:8, Victor summarizes the information from Eusebius, in part similar to what is found 
in Severus, and then continues almost verbatim with what appears in Eusebius. Victor 
does not include the comment about the accurate copies but begins with the statement 
that some copies (Ev tict TOV AVTLYPAQwv) continue with v. 9, but that there is an 
apparent contradiction here with Matthew. While Severus expands on this contradiction, 
Victor jumps forward to the solution, which is found in both Eusebius and Severus—to 
read Mark 16:9 with an appropriate pause. Victor has been dated as early as the 5 
century, but also later; between that and attribution problems for both his text and 
Severus's, it cannot be stated definitively which is dependent on the other, or if both are 
dependent on a third source, but there is clearly a similar excerpt being incorporated into 
different discussions of Mark. "° 

In the ensuing portion of Victor's commentary on Mark 16:9, Eusebius is again 
cited. The catena on Mark, which concludes with v. 9, ends with another summary of 
Eusebius's textual witness and a response to him. This states that even if (as Eusebius 
says) most copies of Mark (napa mAEtotoic àvttypăgporc) do not contain the longer 
ending so that some consider it spurious, “we” have found that most of the accurate 


copies of the Palestinian Gospel of Mark do include it (ustic ó£ && akpipov 


Fora comparison of Severus’s text with Eusebius and Victor, in parallel columns, see Burgon, 
Last Twelve Verses, 267-68 (Appendix C). 
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AVTLYPAQWV WG £v xÀetototG £0póvteg AUVTA KATH TO TAAQLOTLVALOV 
EVAYYEALOV pd kou), and so it is included here. There is an obvious echo of Eusebius, 
not only in repeating his evidence (the “even if" clause), but also in the rebuttal 
(repeating “most” and drawing in the “accurate” copies that Eusebius mentions), in a 
sense using his own words against him (even the reference to Palestine may be an 
intended rebuttal to Eusebius, since he himself was from Palestine). Whether these 
words were added by Victor or a later hand, the MS evidence had apparently shifted in 
this place and time, and that external evidence is now used to outweigh the earlier 
evidence. 

One thing that is clear from comparing the authors examined above is that they 
are all variations on the same basic tradition, seen most fully in Eusebius’s answers to 
Marinus. On this point, it is worth quoting Burgon’s summary (and his entertaining 
polemics): 

Six Fathers of the Church have been examined . . . and they have been easily 

reduced to one. Three of them, (Hesychius, Jerome, Victor,) prove to be echoes, 

not voices. The remaining two, (Gregory of Nyssa and Severus,) are neither 
voices nor echoes, but merely names: Gregory of Nyssa having really no more to 
do with this discussion than Philip of Macedon; and ‘Severus’ and ‘Hesychius’ 
representing one and the same individual. ... Eusebius is the solitary witness 

who survives the order of exact inquiry. x 
Before all of the later texts are dismissed, however, it is worth noting some details about 


Eusebius’s text. First, there is evidence that the text as we have it today is an epitome or 


abridgement (perhaps compiled as early as the 4" or 5" cent., if this is the version that 


!! Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, 65-66. As you can see, he prefers Hesychius over Severus as the 
author of the homily in question. Therefore, any of his assessments about Hesychius refer to the same text 
under discussion here referred to as Severus. 
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Jerome uses). Thus, similarities between other texts that quote him (especially Severus 
and Victor) may not show dependence on one another but may be separate witnesses to a 
fuller version of Eusebius's text. While this does not make them independent witnesses 
for the ending of Mark, they may be independent witnesses to Eusebius's text, which is 
clearly an important witness in the conversation on Mark. Second, and not unrelated, is 
the possibility that Eusebius himself may have been citing or responding to an author 
prior to (or contemporary with) him—perhaps even Origen. The support for this is 
inherent contradictions between question 1 and question 2 in Eusebius's text, suggesting 
that he is offering opinions other than his own." Combined with the first point, this leads 
to the intriguing possibility that later witnesses like Severus and Victor may help provide 
evidence for a tradition that is even earlier than Eusebius. 

To return to the basic argument of Eusebius's text, certain things stand out: 
(1) Eusebius states that Mark ends at 16:8 in most of the copies, and in the accurate 
copies. This point is largely repeated in one way or another in the witnesses who 
paraphrase him, even if they disagree with the choice to do away with the following 
verses. (2) Eusebius is content to present two different options: either the verses may be 
omitted, or they may be explained. Even though the external evidence is heavily 
weighted against the inclusion of the verses, along with the internal evidence that the 
passage appears to contradict Matthew, these facts alone are not enough to reject the 


possibility of the second half of the two-part solution. While the ensuing explanation of 


12 J. A. Kelhoffer, “The Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum and Other Christian Writings to Text- 
Critical Debates concerning the Original Conclusion of Mark's Gospel," ZNW 92 (2001): 81-83. 


P? See B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, “Notes on Select Readings," in Introduction to the New 


Testament in the Original Greek (1881; repr., Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1988), 31-32; Farmer, Last 
Twelve Verses, 5-6; and Kelhoffer, “Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum," 91-94. 
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the harmony between Matthew and Mark 16:9 mitigates the internal evidence, the MS 
evidence still stands. (3) Eusebius explains why the external evidence alone is not enough 
to excise the passage: he (or, in the more impersonal terms that he uses, someone") is 
hesitant to dispose of anything contained in the Gospels since these verses have been 
accepted by the church. This same concern is illustrated in modern Bibles: passages that 
text critics may judge as secondary (such as the ending of Mark or the pericope 
adulterae) are still included in modern translations, even if set aside in brackets or 
footnotes. 

Whether Eusebius's decision was based on respect for those who include the 
verses or simply fear of harsh reaction if anything is too obviously changed, '* he 
recognizes the basic underlying fact that some Christians do accept these verses as 
Scripture, and therefore any answer to the question (of reconciling Matthew and Mark) 
must include Mark 16:9 in order to be satisfying and complete. The final comments in 
Victor's version add to this, showing that the issue of Mark's ending was not fully 
resolved when those comments were added (i.e., while it was valuable to quote Eusebius, 
it was also acceptable to disagree with him). These remarks also underline Eusebius's 
point, that if the verses are accepted by some within the church, it is preferable to include 
them and discuss them rather than to ignore them entirely. Therefore, in such cases the 
external evidence of the MSS is set aside in favor of the witness of church tradition, and 


perhaps church authority. 


14 The classic example of such a reaction is the congregation that was literally in an uproar over 
Jerome's change of a gourd to an ivy in his translation of Jonah (Augustine, Ep. 71.5; see Chap. 1, above). 
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8. Luke 22:43-44 

The primary concern surrounding the inclusion or omission of these verses was 
whether they were added by heretics or excluded by misguided believers. The issue at 
stake was what implications the notion of Jesus sweating blood and being attended by an 
angel had for his humanity or divinity. This is the very concern that Hilary addressed 
($74). In his discussion, he cites the verses as part of his lemma but then includes the 
caveat that there is no mention of this event in many Greek and Latin manuscripts (in 
graecis et in latinis codicibus conplurimis). Because of this absence, he expresses grave 
doubt about the veracity of the passage. However, he is acutely aware of how this text 
factors into the debate with the heretics, and so he finds it necessary to provide an 
exegesis of the verses regardless of their authenticity, lest they be misunderstood and 
abused. He argues, based on the greater context and orthodox teaching, that these verses 
do not show a weakness on the part of Jesus. 

Epiphanius makes a similar point (873), stressing that this passage shows Jesus's 
strength and humanity, not weakness. In a context where Epiphanius is listing examples 
of Jesus's true existence in the flesh, he turns to this passage from Luke, pointing out that 
Irenaeus likewise used these verses as evidence against the docetic heresy. R Epiphanius 
notes the external evidence, that the verses are present in the uncorrected (or unaltered) 
manuscripts (£v toig àðtopO tors àvttypăgpors). The type of correction he has in 


mind here is a misguided one, since he asserts that the passage has been removed by the 


'S Ehrman points out other 2™ century examples of using this passage to argue against Docetism 
and even suggests that the variant emerged during that period for this very purpose (Orthodox Corruption, 
193-94). 
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orthodox who mistakenly saw this text as somehow demeaning the Savior by portraying 
him as weak. Therefore, Epiphanius is arguing that the verses belong in the text and are 
lacking only in copies where they have been expunged, and that rather than claiming 
something heretical, they are most useful for apologetics against the heretics. 

Conversely, Jerome ($75) does not assume these verses to be part of his text, 
although he begins by pointing out (in an opposite move from Hilary) that they are 
included in some Greek and Latin manuscripts (In quibusdam exemplaribus tam Graecis 
quam Latinis). Although Jerome makes no further point about the passage's authenticity, 
he finds it a useful support once more in argument against heresy, although the heresy in 
question is now different: Pelagianism rather than Docetism. But, as in previous 
apologetics, the main point is the same, that this passage shows Jesus's humanity and his 
dependence upon divine intervention. Thus, like Hilary, Jerome also notes the passage's 
secondary nature but does not see that as a deterrent for offering an exegesis and 
application of the text. 

A few centuries later, the same verses were still in dispute, although by then the 
external evidence had accumulated.'Ó Anastasius Abbot of Sinai (872), then, uses this 
text as an example of a passage that cannot easily be expunged from the tradition because 
of the pervasiveness of the evidence. The context is a reference to the versions, and so 
his point is made based entirely on external evidence. He notes that the passage is 


present in many different languages and in the majority of the Greek copies (£v 


16 An anonymous scholion from the 5" century or beyond also weighs in on the discussion, 
offering merely external evidence in the form of a list of patristic witnesses. The verses are presumed to be 
included in the text, so the scholion notes that they are lacking from some copies but that Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Gennadius of Constantinople, and Epiphanius of Cyprus all attest to the presence of the verses 
(cf. “Anonymous scholia" in Appendix A). 
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YAP nor toic £0vucoig EVAYYEALOIG KEITAL kal EAANVIKOIG rAsetotoig). His 
evaluation of the text's authenticity and history is very similar to that of Epiphanius: 
Anastasius determines that some have tried to remove the verses from the text, but have 
failed. While he does not raise the issue of orthodoxy or heresy, it is implicit in his 


argument. 


9. John 1:28 

Origen's discussion of John 1:28 (880) immediately precedes (and provides the 
occasion for) his discussion of Matt 8:28 parr. (see above). The internal criteria appealed 
to in both instances is very similar, with Origen first recounting from his own knowledge 
the geography of the alternate locations, and then explaining the etymology of the names 
(here, he treats both locations, not just the preferred one). Thus, based on the location 
near the river and his explanation of the name, Origen prefers the reading “Bethabara.” 
However, in this example, he also mentions the external evidence and decides against it, 
despite the fact that “nearly all the copies" (oyed0v £v TAOL toic àvtvypaporc), and 
even Heracleon, read *Bethany." Therefore, Origen shows that the MS evidence is 
negligible to him when compared with what he deems to be more objective and reliable 
criteria. 

John Chrysostom ($78), like Origen, cites Bethany as the base text and then 
proceeds to explain the correct reading based on geography. Chrysostom does not 
comment on the majority of the copies but does say that the more accurate ones (1v 
àvitypapov dakpip£ocepov) contain the variant, “Bethabara.” He then summarizes 
briefly the geographical argument, noting that Bethany is not beyond the Jordan nor in 


the wilderness. He offers no explanation of where Bethabara is located but implies that 
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this is the proper location. Epiphanius ($79) treats the variant even more briefly: in 
contrast to Origen and Chrysostom, he simply offers “Bethabara” as the base text and 
mentions in passing that other copies read “Bethany.” Otherwise, he shows no 
preference or argument for either reading. Given the limited evidence for the variant 
“Bethabara” among the MS witnesses, it is interesting to postulate that both 
Chrysostom's brief comments and Epiphanius's lemma could be based on Origen's 
discussion." If there is such influence, it is unacknowledged and therefore can only 
remain speculative. Whether Chrysostom is dependent upon Origen or not, the primary 


criterion expressed by both is an argument from geography. 


10. John 7:53-8:11 

The story of the woman caught in adultery is generally treated at authentic, or at 
least authoritative, by those authors who acknowledge the variant, though they feel it 
worth mentioning the questionable nature of the textual tradition. Didymus ($85), for 
example, paraphrases the story to further his exegesis of Ecclesiastes, emphasizing the 
danger of falling into hypocrisy. He simply mentions before launching into the story that 
it is present in some (copies of the) Gospels (Ev tiotv evayysAtotc), but he offers no 
evidence as to which Gospel(s) or at what location. Didymus does not comment on 
whether or not the pericope is authentic, but he treats it as authoritative Scripture by using 


it as a key part of his exegesis. 


17 [f there is direct borrowing from Origen’s argument, this places Chrysostom’s evaluation of the 
more accurate texts in the same light as Titus's comment on Matt 8:28 parr. (see above). In other words, 
what is the basis for judging those MSS to be more accurate? Is it simply their agreement with Origen's 
preference, based on internal criteria? 
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Jerome ($87) also makes only brief mention of the pericope's textual witnesses, 
but in much more detail. First, he specifies that the story is found in the Gospel of John 
(although he does not mention the exact location). Then, he notes it is found in many 
Greek as well as Latin copies (in multis et Graecis et Latinis codicibus). Very similarly 
to Didymus, Jerome proceeds from there to paraphrase the story and use it for his 
exegetical argument, offering no further opinion on the authenticity of the passage, 
although he treats it as authoritative. The context, however, differs greatly from that of 
Didymus, here instead concerned with countering the Pelagian heresy. 

Not long after, Augustine ($84) appealed to the same passage in yet another 
context. In a discussion of marriage and adultery, Augustine shows concern that some 
misguided believers have deleted this pericope from their texts because they thought it 
would give their wives license to commit adultery. Unlike Jerome, Augustine does not 
refer to the external evidence, nor does he specify the Gospel in which the story is found. 
But, much like both Didymus and Jerome, he merely mentions the textual issue before 
launching into a more detailed paraphrase and exegesis of the text, his focus being on 
forgiveness and Jesus's ability to completely heal the sinner from subsequent relapse. 

Much later on, in the 12^ century, Euthymius Zigabenus ($86) found this 
pericope in his lemma but considered it worth noting both MS and early patristic 
evidence that the text should not be included. He states in his commentary (after John 
7:52) that the accurate copies (rapa tois àkpifé£otw avrypa«poic) do not include the 
pericope, nor do they even retain it and obelize it to mark the secondary or dubious nature 
(not unlike the use of double brackets in modern critical editions). He cites as further 


evidence John Chrysostom, presumably referring to the omission of this pericope from 
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Chrysostom's Homilies on John. However, these comments merely preface Euthymius's 
ensuing commentary on John 7:53-8:11. So, while he recognizes that the passage may 
not be original, he finds it to be worthy of inclusion in his commentary, following the 
pattern of the fathers before him who trusted the authority of the pericope for a variety of 


exegetical contexts. 


11. John 19:14 

A number of fathers showed concern over the discrepancy between the hour of 
the crucifixion in Mark 15:25 and John 19:14, one reading the third hour and the other 
the sixth. Theophylact ($96) summarizes the debate over this in the centuries before him 
as boiling down to two main approaches; one of these was to attribute the discrepancy to 
a scribal error. "$ According to Epiphanius (see more below), this tradition stems back to 
Clement of Alexandria and can be traced down through Origen and Eusebius. While no 
such discussion by Clement or Origen is currently extant, there is a report of such 
comments by Eusebius." In his address to Marinus, Eusebius ($94) assigned the reading 
"third hour" to Mark and “sixth hour" to John, and then explained that the difference was 
due to a scribal error relating to the characters representing the two numbers. The scribes 
used Greek numerals rather than spelling out “third” and "sixth," and because of their 


similarity in appearance and one careless stroke, a three (gamma) was misread as a six 


18 The other approach Theophylact notes is to emphasize how the hours refer to different events in 
the Passion narrative, or to a different way of reckoning the time. Cf. Augustine, Cons. 3.13, who 
represents one example of the broader conversation on this topic beyond merely those writers who refer to 
a scribal error. 


I Eusebius's text is preserved not directly from his own work but from a later excerpt that cites 
his testimony. The version of the tradition that Theophylact repeats is very similar to this citation of 
Eusebius, and at some points verbatim, but with a little more explanation (likely adapted for a later 
audience). 
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(episemon). Thus, Eusebius concludes that both Mark and John originally read “third” 
but an error caused the MSS of John to read “sixth.” 

This same explanation continued to be handed on through the centuries. As 
already mentioned, Epiphanius ($93) traced it back as far as Clement of Alexandria. 
Epiphanius himself also repeats the argument, giving an abbreviated version. He states 
clearly from the beginning that “third” is the accurate reading (tr|v apifm) of both 
Mark and John, but that in some copies (Ev tot &vtwypa«ooio) of John, the character 
for three was changed to a six because of their similar appearance (he describes the same 
change as does Eusebius, but in different wording). It is next that Epiphanius states this 
error has already been corrected by Clement, Origen, and Eusebius, and therefore that 
eager students need not further amend the text. Although Epiphanius goes one step 
beyond Eusebius to mention the MS evidence, it is not clear whether Epiphanius has 
actually seen copies with each reading or is merely rewording the tradition (or repeating a 
form of it from Clement or Origen, now lost to us). 

Jerome also repeats this tradition ($95), but in a context where he addresses a 
series of textual problems, or possible inaccuracies in the NT.” The common theme 
among the examples Jerome cites is that he puts implicit faith in the Gospel writers that 
their original copies were accurate in these details, and that he therefore attributes the 
inconsistencies to ignorant scribes (particularly in the earliest generations of the church). 


However, when Jerome repeats the tradition here, he does it slightly differently. Whereas 


? See n. 2, above, and Jerome on Matt 13:35 ($27) and 27:9 ($43). If indeed Jerome is merely 
translating (and editing) Origen's material in this homily, he may be directly witnessing Origen's version of 
the tradition, rather than receiving it filtered through Eusebius. Either way, it raises the question, since 
Jerome has a different take on it, whether he is faithfully transmitting Origen's comments or is perhaps 
even misunderstanding them. Since he adds the clarification that episemon is the Greek number sign, it is 
clear that Jerome had at least some part in shaping these comments. 
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Eusebius stated that all three Synoptics agree against John (because they say that 
darkness came over the land at the sixth hour, so Jesus must have been crucified before 
that time), Jerome states that Matthew and John both read “the sixth hour," while Mark 
reads "the third" (Jerome is apparently referring to Matt 27:45, when darkness begins to 
cover the land). Jerome thus determines that it was Mark that was edited, from the 
original “sixth” to “third” based on the misreading of a gamma for episemon. He 
therefore uses the same explanation to arrive at the opposite conclusion. 

The same tradition was repeated throughout the centuries in various forms. From 
the catenae, an excerpt attributed to Ammonius (from 5^. 6" cent. Egypt; $91) repeats the 
argument in an abbreviated form, but with an interesting emendation. He too states that 
John should read “third” but the gamma was misread by a scribe; however, he describes 
the character that it was mistaken for as the “gabex,” which, he explains, is what the 
Alexandrians call the symbol for the number six. The Chronicon Paschale (892) is 
another text that later repeats the same verdict, although without specifically reproducing 
the argument. Here, it is stated simply (without noting the alternate reading) that John 
reads “third hour" in the accurate copies and in John's autograph (ta aàkpifr] BipAtoc 

. t£ TO LOLOYELPOV TOD £UayygAictoO | Ioavvov), the latter of which has 
reportedly been preserved and revered by the church in Ephesus. Nothing is mentioned 
here about a scribal error, but this version does repeat Epiphanius's comment that this is 
the most accurate reading. 

In summary, then, a few points can be made. The first is that because the same 
argument was clearly passed on throughout the generations, it is unclear exactly where 


and when two different readings were known in John, or Mark—or indeed if they were 
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even known at all. It is possible that the entire argument is based on a conjectural 
emendation and is not based on MS evidence (although, not surprisingly, there does exist 
today MS evidence for variants in both Mark 15:25 and John 19:14). When Epiphanius 
refers to Clement, Origen, and Eusebius correcting the text (literally, making it accurate), 
the question is whether he is referring to their commentaries on the verse, or whether he 
knows a textual form or recension (containing this correction) that is attributed to 
Alexandrian and Caesarean scholarship. If Epiphanius's evidence is entirely based on 
Eusebius's testimony before him, then this raises a caution that just because a writer 
refers to what *some copies" contain does not mean he has necessarily seen such copies 
for himself. 

A second point relates to the type of evidence attested, or the type of argument put 
forth. The general consensus here is that the variant is due to a scribal error. The 
explanation is valid, that one character may have been mistaken for another which is 
similar. In that sense, the argument is strictly textual, or external to the content of the text 
itself. Thus, when the MS evidence is mentioned, it is referred to in terms of what was 
“more accurate" or could be traced back to the evangelists themselves. However, behind 
this lies the implicit argument that gave rise to the issue in the first place: the internal 
evidence, the expected consistency within Scripture and historical accuracy of the 
evangelists, is what makes such conjecture about scribal error necessary. Whether as 
Eusebius and others argue, that the Synoptics agree in favor of the third hour against 
John, or as Jerome argues, that Matthew and John agree on the sixth hour against Mark, 
the expectation is that all four Gospels should—and originally did—agree on the hour in 


question, and that any variation is necessarily secondary to the original texts. This also 
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hints at what is seen more directly in some other examples, that sometimes the church 
fathers treat the individual Gospels as though they are multiple copies of the same 
writing; therefore, to them, a difference between Mark and John is a variant in the same 
sense as divergent readings in two separate copies of John. 

Third, it is interesting to note the path that Epiphanius traces for the tradition, and 
what we have left for us today. It is not surprising that Origen receives partial credit for 
this explanation and correction of the text, nor that Eusebius would pass along Origen's 
textual scholarship. It is more curious, however, to see the initial credit given to 
Clement. As an Alexandrian scholar, Clement would certainly have good reason to be 
skilled in textual analysis, but in the limited writings of his that have come down to us, 
there are no examples of such interest in textual variants. If indeed Clement did originate 
this tradition, then that helps to date how early such variants may have been known, or 
how early it was seen as necessary to posit a scribal error to smooth out an apparent 
discrepancy among the Gospels. It would also be a concrete example of the type of 
training that Origen received from his Alexandrian predecessors that led to his rich 
contributions to textual discussions. Finally, Epiphanius's testimony that Eusebius was 
part of the chain of transmission, and his repetition of the argument, help to corroborate 
later citations of Eusebius's text, since we do not have the passage directly from Eusebius 


himself. 


12. Romans 5:14 
In his Commentary on Romans, as preserved in Rufinus's Latin translation 
($106), Origen expounds at length on the phrase “in those who sinned in the likeness of 


Adam's transgression” (in eos qui peccaverunt in similitudinem praevaricationis Adae). 
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Near the end of this conversation, he notes briefly that some copies (in nonnullis 
exemplaribus) have the negative, those who did not sin (qui non peccaverunt) in the 
likeness of Adam. Origen finds no contradiction in the negative, however, and proceeds 
to explain the meaning of the variant. Thus, while he notes the external evidence, he 
finds either reading acceptable as long as they do not change the meaning of the text. As 
with many of the variants mentioned in this commentary, it is always difficult to 
determine whether the reference was original to Origen or added by Rufinus, although the 
context and lack of mention of the Latin witnesses suggest that the comment was 
Origen's. However, it is also interesting that the other discussions of this verse come 
from Latin fathers. 

For as moderate as Origen is in his evaluation of the variant, Ambrosiaster is 
vocally opposed to it ($103). As with Origen, Ambrosiaster's lemma lacks the negative, 
which he explains to be the Latin reading. In the Greek copies (in Graeco), however, 
there is a negative. While at first Ambrosiaster explains what this variant would mean 
and passes on with his exposition on the verse, he returns to the variant a little later with 
much harsher and more decisive words. He determines that the variant was added by 
someone who could not win an argument and therefore altered the text in order to have a 
proof text to call upon for the debate. In this criticism, Ambrosiaster especially displays 
his distrust of the Greek copies (or at least the contemporary ones). He does not find 
them more reliable, as “the original,” like many of the Latin fathers. Here, he explains 
why: the Greeks have corruptions (due especially to heretics) within their own MS 
tradition, whereas some of the Latin translations were made from earlier, uncorrupted 


Greek texts. 
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Although his assessment in mostly negative, Ambrosiaster is more discerning 
here than many of his Latin contemporaries by acknowledging two things of which 
modern text critics are well aware: (1) the Greek MS tradition is not uniform, and not 
every Greek reading is superior to the versions simply for the fact that it is Greek; and 
(2) sometimes a Latin translation (particularly the Old Latin) may represent a Greek 
exemplar that is even earlier than the extant Greek evidence. In this sense, Ambrosiaster 
rejects a portion of the external evidence available to him, but he erects another authority 
in its place: the “patristic” witnesses. In particular, he names Tertullian, Victorinus, and 
Cyprian as corroborating the Latin MSS, and this bulk of external evidence he finds 
persuasive over the corrupted Greek texts. But Ambrosiaster does not depend entirely on 
external witnesses. He also explains his criteria for internal evidence: the correct reading 
is that supported by “reason, history, and authority” (et ratio et historia et auctoritas). 
Therefore, the reading must not only have the authority of respected teachers, but also 
consistency with reason (such as the logical meaning of the context) and what is known 
from history. He finds that these factors together support the reading which lacks the 
negative, in contrast to the Greek text. 

Augustine twice mentions the same variant, but from the other side of the 
conversation. For him, the text he knew and used did contain the negative, and so this is 
the reading which he first explains. In his work On the Merits and Forgiveness of Sins 
($104), Augustine exegetes this verse and then mentions that several Latin copies 
(plerosque latinos codices) read without the negative, but he determines that it has 
essentially the same meaning. But he implies his preference for the first reading because 


of its external support in nearly all of the Greek copies (graeci autem codices . . . aut 
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omnes aut paene omnes). He also adds here another comment, which is interesting in 
light of Ambrosiaster's strong sentiments—Augustine specifies that Greek is the 
language from which the Latin copies were translated. In Epistle 157 ($105), Augustine 
again addresses this variant. His approach here is very similar: he quotes and explicates 
the verse with the negative, then mentions that some copies (nonnulli . . . codices)—here 
he does not specify the Latin—lack the negative, but that the meaning of the verse 
remains the same. He concludes the discussion with a nearly identical statement, that 
most Greek copies (Graeci codices . . . plures), from which the Latin was translated, 
agree with his original quotation (including the negative). 

Augustine, then, agrees in principle with Origen, although the two base their 
arguments on different variants. For both of them, the inclusion or omission of the 
negative does not change the essential meaning of the verse or its context, since the real 
emphasis is on the sin in the likeness of Adam. But Augustine goes one step further in 
his final verdict. Whether or not his comment about the Latin translated from the Greek 
had any direct relation to the type of argument put forth by Ambrosiaster, it is clear that 
Augustine had much more faith in the Greek MSS than did Ambrosiaster. That does not 
mean, however, that Augustine was unaware of variations within the Greek tradition. 
While he does not test the quality of the Greek MSS, he finds the bulk of them to agree 
with his lemma, and thus he expresses his preference based on external evidence. 
Ironically, Ambrosiaster seems to corroborate Augustine's judgment that the Greek MSS 
are fairly consistent in containing the reading with the negative, but his decision based on 


the same evidence is exactly the opposite. 
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13. Romans 12:11 

While Ambrosiaster’s lemma ($111) reads “serving the time" (tempori 
servientes), he is aware of a variant in the Greek texts (in Graeco) that reads “serving the 
Lord" (domino servientes). As seen in his comments on the variant at Rom 5:14 (see 
above, $103), Ambrosiaster has limited faith in the Greek MS tradition. Here as well, he 
weighs the readings rather by the internal evidence, particularly the immediate context 
and the broader context of Romans. Ambrosiaster thus determines that the variant from 
the Greek does not fit the context since Paul has no need to command his audience to 
serve the Lord when he later makes it clear they are already doing so. As Ambrosiaster 
continues with his exegesis of the lemma, he also cites proofs from other verses in Paul, 
further expanding the context to establish the correct reading. He therefore relies on 
internal evidence (as he said at Rom 5:14, the reason or logic of the text), all but 
overlooking the external evidence, and if anything, using the label “Greek” dismissively 
rather than in favor of such a reading. 

In his Epistle 27 ($112), Jerome makes it quite clear that he supports the opposite 
reading, finding the opposite value in the Greek evidence. In this letter, Jerome is 
defending his translation of Scripture against accusations that he has altered it, arguing 
that he has simply corrected the faulty Latin against the Greek original. He gives several 
examples of where he made such corrections, based on the Greek, the first of which is 
Rom 12:11. His mention of this variant is a single, derisive sentence, telling his 
opponents that they may read "serving the time," but he will read "serving the Lord." He 
then continues with similar references to other examples from the NT. Compared to 


Ambrosiaster, it stands out strikingly that not only is Jerome's conclusion the opposite, 
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but so is his approach. Whereas Ambrosiaster dwells on the context and all but overlooks 
the MS evidence, Jerome favors the Greek simply for being the original language and 
offers no reflection on the context. The difference in genre is key here (Jerome is writing 
a polemical letter, while Ambrosiaster is writing a commentary), and Jerome shows 
elsewhere that he is certainly aware of variations among the Greek MSS. Butit is clear 
that Jerome gives priority to the Greek text over the derivative Latin. 

The variant is also mentioned in Origen's Commentary on Romans, as translated 
by Rufinus ($113). While the lemma reads “serving the Lord," Rufinus has added (in 
agreement with Ambrosiaster and Jerome) that several Latin copies (in nonnullis 
Latinorum exemplaribus) read “serving the time.” The comment about the Latin 
certainly belongs to Rufinus, but what is not certain is whether he augmented a reference 
to (Greek) MSS that already stood in Origen's text, or whether he added the entire 
reference. If Rufinus added the reference, then he must also have added the commentary, 
which states that this variant does not seem appropriate but then offers two other 
examples from Paul (one of which was used by Ambrosiaster for the same purpose [Eph 
5:16]) on the same theme to explain what the variant could mean. Therefore, there is an 
implicit preference for the lemma (the same reading that Jerome prefers), but it is left 
open that the other reading could also be valid. Although the Latin copies are mentioned, 
there is no value judgment placed on Greek versus Latin, and the internal evidence (the 
broader context of Paul's letters) is used to weigh the possible validity of the variant but 


does not ultimately decide between the readings. 
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14. Romans 12:13 

The situation at Rom 12:13 in Origen's Commentary on Romans ($114) is similar 
to that at Rom 12:11 (see above, $113). In this case, however, it is even less clear how 
much of the commentary belongs to Origen and how much was inserted by Rufinus. The 
lemma for the verse reads “sharing in the needs of the saints" (usibus sanctorum 
communicantes); instead of continuing with a commentary on this reading (as at Rom 
12:11), immediately it is noted that the Latin copies (in Latinis exemplaribus) have 
"sharing in the remembrances" (memoriis). The commentary that follows treats both 
variants as though equal, giving the reason that they both lead to edification. Here, 
therefore, while internal evidence is considered in order to show the meaning (and thus 
the validity, as a text that edifies) of both readings, a decision between the variants is 
suspended for the theological reason that both may have the same result for the audience. 

Pelagius ($115) also uses the same lemma, although his translation for “needs” 
(x petauc) is different (necessitatibus). And, like Origen or Rufinus, he also shows equal 
regard for either reading. Pelagius begins by explicating his lemma, then he notes that 
some copies (quidam codices) have the variant “remembrances.” Without making any 
value judgment on this reading, he offers an explanation for it, then simply passes on to 
the next verse. While in other instances a commentator may argue that two different 
readings essentially have the same meaning, here both Rufinus (or Origen) and Pelagius 
offer two separate, yet equal, meanings for the two variants. What is esteemed, then, is 
not that the variants do not affect the meaning of the immediate context, but that neither 


essentially alters the meaning of Scripture as a whole. 
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Another interesting comparison between the variants here and in Rom 12:11 is 
that while both have very similar Western evidence to support the alternate reading, Rom 
12:11 is discussed only in Latin writings (including the Latin translation of Origen’s 
commentary), but for Rom 12:13 there is an excerpt attributed to Theodore of Mopsuestia 
($116) among the Greek catenae, thereby attesting Greek, or Eastern, knowledge of the 
variant. Again, in this scholion the same lemma is presented, and then it is mentioned 
that some copies (Evia SE TOV àvctypo«po v) read “remembrances.” In contrast to the 
previous examples, the commentary here argues that both readings have the same 
meaning, and essentially conflates the two in the interpretation—to remember the saints 
is to consider their needs. But all three examples arrive at the same conclusion: both 
readings are equally valid, although “remembrances” is secondary, attested in other 


copies rather than in the preferred base text. 


15. Romans 16:25-27 

The doxology (currently) at the end of Romans has an interesting and complex 
history,” so it is no wonder that it achieved notice by the two most conscientious textual 
scholars, Origen and Jerome. The doxology had also apparently caught the attention of 
another “textual scholar,” but in a different way. Thus, Origen (§120) begins his 
comments on these verses by addressing the “hack job” done by Marcion (or, more 
literally, his “dissection” of the text [dissecuit], as Rufinus translates). Origen notes that 
Marcion has removed the doxology and cut up everything from Rom 14:23 to the end of 


the book. Origen then describes the MS evidence for the doxology, aside from Marcion’s 


*! For a summary, see B. M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2™ 
ed.; Stuttgart: German Bible Society, 1994), 470-73. 
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edition. In some copies (in nonnullis . . . codicibus) the verses are found after 14:23, but 
other copies (alii . . . codices) include them at the end of the letter. Whether the final 
notation, “as it now stands," belongs to Origen or Rufinus, the commentary mentions and 
exegetes the doxology at the end of chapter 16, not at 14:23. The way that Marcion's 
evidence is described, it sounds as though his copy of Romans contained the doxology at 
14:23, and so there may be an implicit rejection of that position due to its association 
with Marcion. Otherwise, the MS evidence for the two locations is presented as fairly 
equal (some... others). No explicit judgment is rendered, and it may only be the 
tradition of where the verses are located in the lemma that determines their position here. 
Jerome's discussion (8119), on the other hand, is much more brief and appears in 
an entirely different context. In his Commentary on Ephesians, he is discussing Christian 
prophets and refers to this doxology as a text that some of them quote. He refers to it as 
appearing in *many copies" (in plerisque codicibus) of Romans. Unfortunately, he does 
not mention where in Romans the verses occur, since his point is not the verses 
themselves but the reference there to a “mystery.” It is also worth noting that although 
this portion of Origen's Commentary on Ephesians is not extant, Jerome is throughout 
heavily dependent on Origen's commentary; in his comparison of the two texts, Ronald 
Heine asserts that "this entire section [of Jerome's commentary] must surely come from 
Origen" because “Origen has a similar discussion . . . in his exposition of Rom. 16:25 in 
his Comm. in Rom. 10.43."? Thus, this reference to the variant by Jerome may actually 


be traced back to Origen. 


? The Commentaries of Origen and Jerome on St. Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians (trans. R. E. 
Heine; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 144 n. 6. 
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If this is the case, while we cannot compare the location of the doxology to the 
evidence in Origen's Commentary on Romans, the reference to “many copies" could be 
read in a couple of ways: either by joining the “some” and “others” for the two locations 
as a majority reading against Marcion's omission of the verses, or the MS evidence has 
now shifted from a neutral balance to a majority for one or the other. Or, of course, it 
could be Jerome's addition or interpretation, thus witnessing the Latin evidence (perhaps 
in conjunction with an addition by Rufinus, “as it now stands"). However, in both 
discussions, one thing remains clear: the discussion is entirely one of external evidence. 
While this evidence may not help to decide the position of the doxology, it does add up in 
overwhelming support against Marcion's omission of the verses, and any MSS that 


equally omit this passage. 


16. 1 Corinthians 15:51 

A number of variants are known for this verse, most revolving around some 
combination of positive and negative statements in the two halves of the verse. Among 
these possibilities, there were two major discussions by the fathers. The first weighed 
between the readings, *We will not all sleep, but we will all be changed," and the 
opposite, “We will all sleep, but we will not all be changed." Clearly, these variants were 
widely known and of concern to many fathers, since Jerome dedicates the majority of a 
letter (Ep. 119) to answering a question about this text. In this letter he cites the evidence 
of numerous writers. While Jerome quotes or refers to Theodore of Heraclea, Diodore of 
Tarsus, and Apollinaris, and makes passing references to Origen and Eusebius, there are 
only two fathers he quotes who explicitly discuss the variant: Didymus of Alexandria and 


Acacius of Caesarea. 
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Before quoting from Didymus's commentary on 1 Cor 15:51-52 (8130), Jerome 
notes that Didymus is passing along the opinion of Origen (from whom we have no 
extant discussion of this variant). The first part of Didymus's exposition is also preserved 
in a Greek catena, although Jerome's quotation includes further text. Didymus argues 
that the text means we will all sleep (die), but only the righteous, or the saints, will be 
changed. He notes the variant, “we will not all sleep, but we will all be changed,” but 
rejects it on the basis of v. 52, which specifies that *we will all be changed." Rather than 
seeing this as a redundancy or reiteration in the text, Didymus understands it as pointing 
out who specifically will be changed since not everyone will be changed (the preferred 
reading in v. 51). 

As quoted by Jerome, Acacius ($127) generally passes along the same 
argument—and since Jerome notes that Acacius was the successor of Eusebius, it is 
possible that the same textual discussion that Didymus received from Origen (either 
through his writing or through the school in Alexandria) may also have been passed down 
through Eusebius to Acacius. As Jerome himself notes, the discussion by Acacius is 
more extensive than that of Didymus. Acacius begins by pointing out that the majority of 
copies read, “We will all sleep, but we will not all be changed." But he adds that many 
MSS also read the opposite, and he explains how this is possible, because as 1 Thess 
4:15-17 says that those who are still living will be caught up in the air with the 
resurrected, then therefore not everyone will have died. Acacius, however, prefers the 


first reading, based on the same argument as Didymus, that v. 52 explains only a limited 
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number, the saints, will truly be changed, and therefore v. 51 cannot refer to everyone 
being changed.” 

Although Jerome quotes at length the opinions of others, he does not appear to 
argue for either variant himself (although his opinion may be implicit in the greater space 
that he gives to Didymus and Acacius). In closing his letter ($131), Jerome returns to the 
variants, only mentioning them in passing alongside one more reading, present only in 
Latin. The second of the two major conversations about variants for this verse (only 
noted but not commented upon by Jerome) was exclusively a Latin discussion based on 
this third variation which had crept into their translation: *We will all arise" (occurring 
only as a positive clause, and followed only by the negative clause). Rufinus ($133), 
referring to the variant in passing, cites "arise" as his lemma and "sleep" as the variant in 
other copies. His evidence includes remnants of the larger discussion; the variant he cites 
inverts the negative clause, so that his lemma reads, “We will all... , but we will not 
all," while his variant reads, “We will not all... , but we willall...." Yet Rufinus finds 
nothing in the variant that contradicts his general argument, so he does not belabor the 
point or show any preference between readings in either matter. 

For Augustine, the Latin “arise” was the majority reading. While he was aware 
that the Greek copies read "sleep" instead, his discussion is solely about these two 
options, not about the variation between positive and negative clauses; therefore, for him, 
the pattern “We will all... , but we will not all...” is an accepted fact. Since both 


readings reinforce Augustine's point when he uses the verse as a proof in his arguments 


? An interpolation into the commentary by Pelagius, and once attributed to Jerome, seems to 
summarize this very argument, laying out both readings and then stating simply that the apostle's meaning 
here is with reference not to “all” but to the saints alone. 


2]9 


(that death is a necessary precursor to resurrection [Ep. 193; $128], and that the 
resurrection flesh will be changed [Ep. 205; $129]), he shows no preference between 


them. 


17. Galatians 2:5 

The fact that this variant, the omission of a negative particle, is discussed strictly 
by Latin fathers underlines that it is a Western reading. It is interesting, then, to note how 
the Latin fathers address the Greek evidence. Marius Victorinus's commentary ($139) is 
based on the text that lacks the negative: “for an hour we yielded" (ad horam cessimus). 
He immediately points out that some copies read (quidam haec sic legunt) the opposite, 
with the negative, but he determines that the majority of the MSS, both Latin and Greek 
(in plurimis codicibus et Latinis et Graecis), lack the negative. It is uncertain what or 
how many Greek texts Victorinus may have been referring to,” but clearly he felt that the 
external evidence favored the reading without the negative, and thus he determines this to 
be the preferred text. He then reinforces this verdict with internal evidence based on Acts 
and Paul's letters, particularly the circumcision of Timothy (Acts 16:3) and Paul's 
willingness to adapt his behavior as circumstances dictated (cf. 1 Cor 7-8). Victorinus 
therefore has both external and internal evidence to support his reading of the text, which 


omits the negative particle. 


* J. B. Lightfoot evaluates this rather negatively, saying that in light of the MS and patristic 
evidence for the variants, “the statement of Victorinus, that it [the negative] was omitted ‘in plurimis 
codicibus et Latinis et Graecis,' is not worthy of credit. He may indeed have found the omission in some 
Greek MS or other, but even this is doubtful. No stress can be laid on the casual statement of a writer so 
loose and so ignorant of Greek" (Saint Paul's Epistle to the Galatians [rev. ed.; London: Macmillan, 1910], 
122). 
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Ambrosiaster ($137) was likely aware of Victorinus’s arguments, and perhaps 
somewhat dependent on them, in his own commentary.” Ambrosiaster’s lemma also 
lacks the negative. More specifically than Victorinus, Ambrosiaster points out that the 
Greek copies have the opposite reading (Graeci e contra dicunt); he presents no further 
comments about the weight or preponderance of either the Greek or Latin evidence. The 
fact that this is the Greek reading, however, is not compelling enough for Ambrosiaster to 
prefer this variant. Further into his commentary, he returns to the variant and examines 
the internal evidence. While he does emphasize the circumcision of Timothy, as well as 
Paul’s purification before entering the temple (Acts 21), stating that both the history and 
the epistles show that Paul did in fact “yield for an hour,” Ambrosiaster spends the 
majority of the discussion examining the logic of Paul’s argument. He determines that 
the mention of Paul taking action “on account of the false brothers” (Gal 2:4) makes the 
most sense if Paul then yielded to them for the sake of the gospel. Therefore, based 
primarily on internal evidence (both the logic of the text and historical information from 
other sources), Ambrosiaster prefers the reading without the negative, although in the end 
he rhetorically leaves the decision up to the reader. 

Jerome (§138), however, takes a different approach. Although his base text 
contains the negative (and the pronoun “quibus,” which is the fuller version of the 
variant”), he first notes the Latin version in his commentary (in codicibus legatur latinis). 


Later, he returns specifically to discuss the variant, opening by questioning how some 


? On the relationship between Marius Victorinus and Ambrosiaster, especially pertaining to this 
passage, see Marius Victorinus’? Commentary on Galatians: Introduction, Translation, and Notes (trans. 
Stephen Andrew Cooper; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 200-202. 


26 The majority of Greek texts (along with NA?" and UBS) read oic ov8é, reflected in Jerome's 
text; Marius Victorinus and Ambrosiaster lack both the pronoun and the negative particle. 
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people can read the text without the negative when clearly in the immediate case of Titus 
(v. 3), Paul did rot yield. Jerome then determines there are two possibilities: to agree 
with the reading of the Greek manuscripts (graecos codices), which he finds to make the 
most sense in light of the second half of the verse, or to accept the Latin MSS (if any may 
be found reliable), but to understand the “yielding” not in relation to circumcision but to 
Paul's acquiescence to go to Jerusalem to address the issue. Thus, while Jerome clearly 
prefers the reading with the negative (implicitly deferring to the Greek MSS), he does 
allow the possibility of accepting the other reading as long as the meaning is the same. 
He therefore gives more weight to the external evidence, and particularly the Greek 
evidence, than does Ambrosiaster, but the internal evidence and the veracity of the text 


within the literary context and the narrative of Paul's life still provides the final verdict." 


18. Ephesians 5:14 

Jerome ($153) provides one of the more colorful descriptions of a textual variant, 
and its implications, when he discusses Eph 5:14 in his commentary on this letter. He 
recounts the story of a sermon he once heard: the homilist presented a theatrical marvel 


(in theatrale miraculum), reading this verse not as “Christ will shine on you” 


?' While Augustine does not address the variant, he does weigh in on the discussion of Gal 2:5, so 
he is worth mentioning here. Eric Plumer notes in his translation of Augustine's Commentary on Galatians 
that “neither here nor elsewhere in his writings does Augustine mention the variant reading of Gal. 2:5 in 
which the negative is omitted (we yielded submission)" (Augustine's Commentary on Galatians: 
Introduction, Text, Translation, and Notes [trans. E. Plumer; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003], 138 
n. 33). But Augustine may represent the final step in the progression from Victorinus's and Ambrosiaster's 
preference for the Latin over the Greek to Jerome's reassertion of the Greek reading: Augustine “follows 
Jerome's text-critical analysis without so much as mentioning the positive reading—clearly recognizing the 
authority of the Greek tradition with the latter reports" (Cooper, Marius Victorinus' Commentary, 200- 
201). In other words, Augustine does not comment on the variant, not because he is unaware of it, but 
because he has accepted the Greek reading as the established text and sees no reason to give the Latin 
reading further credence. If this is the case, it is further evidence of the weight he gives to external 
evidence, especially with regard to the Greek as the “original” (see Chap. 3, above), but this argument can 
only (and therefore tentatively) be built upon his silence about the variant. 
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(énipavost), but “Christ will touch you" (émuyavoet). The homilist then interpreted 
this text as a prophecy about Adam, who would “awake” and “rise from the dead" when 
the blood of Christ dripping down from Calvary touched his skull (since Adam was 
reputed to be buried beneath Calvary—hence the name “the place of the skull"). Jerome 
is skeptical of this interpretation and leaves it to the reader's discretion, but he reports 
that the congregation that day gave a rousing response, clapping their hands and stomping 
their feet. However, Jerome adds as a parting shot that this interpretation does not fit 
the sense of the context. 

Besides the entertainment value of the anecdote, a number of interesting things 
can be seen here. First, note that Jerome does not mention any MS evidence, only what 
“we read" and what the homilist preached. By implication, the preacher likely had a text 
with this reading, but the illustration highlights an important truth about the history of the 
text. Scripture was heard more than it was seen, and even a skilled textual scholar like 
Jerome is receiving awareness of a different reading from what he has heard rather than 
actually seeing such a MS himself (at least, as far as he recounts here). It is an important 
reminder that in other cases as well, when fathers report on divergent readings, they may 
be basing that testimony on what they have heard preached, or taught, as much as what 
they have seen for themselves. Second, without any external evidence by which to 
evaluate the variant, Jerome instead turns to the internal evidence. Although he says, 


perhaps sarcastically, that he will let his reader decide on the true wording of the text, he 


28 While Jerome does not state where he was when he heard this sermon, the fact that the other 
three discussions that follow all come from Antiochene writers, and that Jerome had spent some time in 
Antioch (prior to the writing of this commentary), lead to the intriguing speculation that the sermon he 
heard was in that city. However, without further corroboration, this must remain no more than a 
speculation. 
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shows clearly where his opinion lies, based on the context of the verse. Therefore, if the 
reader does decide in favor of the preacher's variant, it will be a decision that goes 
against the internal evidence. 

The other discussions of this variant are far less entertaining, but they do support 
Jerome's decision and add important evidence to the variants for this verse. John 
Chrysostom ($152) touches on this variant ever so briefly in a homily on Ephesians. He 
states simply that some read, “You will touch Christ" (Emtuyavoetg Tod Xptotod), 
while others read, “Christ will shine on you,” and he determines the second reading is the 
correct one. He does not, however, elaborate on his reasons for this decision. There is in 
Chrysostom's testimony one significant difference from Jerome's: while the verb for the 
variant is the same, the wording has changed slightly, so that the subject (Christ) is now 
the object. This is the variant attested in both UBS^ and NA?" —neither includes the 
version of the variant given by Jerome. But further patristic witnesses corroborate 
Jerome's wording. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, in the Latin translation of his commentary ($154), 
attests the same two readings as Jerome. His lemma reads, “Christ will shine on you," 
but he immediately notes a variant in other copies (alii), “Christ will touch you.” Like 
Jerome, Theodore finds that the latter reading does not fit the immediate context. He 
expounds on this further, noting the similar train of thought from light and darkness in the 
preceding verses to the image of Christ shining down like a light of knowledge and grace. 
Thus, he also relies upon the internal evidence. While he does not explicitly mention 
MSS, or how many or of what quality, a reference to either texts or commentators is 


implied in “others” (alii). Theodoret ($155), on the other hand, does specify MSS. His 
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lemma, however, is the opposite. He first quotes the text as “Christ will touch you” 
(again agreeing with the wording of Jerome and Theodore), then says that some copies 
(Evia SE TOV AVvTLYPAOwv) have the variant. Although his phrasing is more subtle, he 
too seems to prefer the reading "shine" since he explains that this is better suited to the 
context, that of light. Thus, while his lemma is different (closer to Chrysostom, who 
presented the rejected reading first of the two), he comes to the same conclusion as the 
other commentators, and based on the same internal evidence. 

In comparison with modern critical editions, perhaps the most important insight 
the patristic writers can offer here is the witness that three of them provide to a variant 
not listed in the modern apparatus. This third reading (Enuyavoet cov 6 Xptotdc) is 
valuable as an intermediate step between the other two readings, which helps to explain 
how the variant that Chrysostom attests may have arisen. The change between 
ETLPAUGEL cot O Xpiotóg and éExtyavoet cou O Xptotdc requires only the 
misreading of a y for a « and then the consequent change of the case (and thus iota to 
upsilon) based on the verb. This latter reading, especially as it appeared in the MSS 
without word breaks (EMNI PAYCE | (CONOXC). could more easily be mistaken for 
&£nuyaUDotig TOD XpriotoO (reading the sigma of cov as the ending of the verb, the 
mind supplying a tau to complete the consequent ov). Regardless of how each variant 
arose, the testimony of three fathers to the same variant is not insignificant and suggests a 


variant that may have been otherwise lost from the MS tradition.” 


? It is possible that Theodoret is basing his testimony strictly on Theodore's commentary, since 
the logic of his argument is very similar to Theodore’s at this point. If that is the case, however, it stands 
out that Theodoret does not also attest the same lemma (providing that Theodore’s lemma has not been 
changed in the Latin translation, but then the discussion of the variant would also had to have been added 
or amended to fit the new lemma). If Theodoret is dependent on Theodore, then they represent only one 
witness to the reading, not two. 
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19. Hebrews 2:9 

The variant at Heb 2:9, between y pic 0209 and yapitt 0£00, is an interesting 
example of a variant that is still debated in modern scholarship. This is due in great part 
to the testimony of the fathers." The earliest discussion of the two readings is from 
Origen (8177). While he begins with the reading ywpic Osov, explaining how Christ 
died for all “apart from God" (or except for God), i.e. for all heavenly beings as well as 
all humans, Origen also notes the variant reading and shows how it essentially has the 
same meaning (that if God is the one giving the grace, then he cannot be the one 
receiving it, therefore he is still exempted). For Origen, then, either variant is acceptable, 
although he leans toward the meaning of his first reading, “apart from God." Origen 
reinforces this when he briefly mentions the variant again later in the same work ($178). 
This time, he cites “by the grace of God" first, then notes the alternate reading, although 
his final emphasis is on the phrase “on behalf of all” (ónèp navtós), and especially 
“apart from God, on behalf of all.” 

Jerome ($175) takes a similar approach to the text, although applying it in a 
different way. He cites “by the grace of God” (gratia Dei) first, then notes only in 
passing that some manuscripts have “apart from God" (ut in quibusdam exemplaribus 
legitur, absque Deo). Like Origen, though, Jerome appears to find the same meaning in 
the text regardless of the reading. His focus is not on the variant but on the next phrase, 

?' For example, even though NA” and UBS" include ycputt in the text (UBS' rates the certainty 
of this decision as an *A"), text critics such as Ehrman (Orthodox Corruption, 146-50) and J. K. Elliott 
(“When Jesus Was Apart from God: An Examination of Hebrews 2°,” ExpTim 83 [1972]: 339-41) argue 
that ywpic is the original reading. This argument is partly one of how the MSS should be weighed versus 
the patristic evidence. While ywpic clearly has very limited MS support (0243, 424°, 1739*), there is 
ample evidence from the fathers (besides those noted here, ywpic is also attested by Ambrose, Fulgentius, 
Theodoret’”, and Vigilius) and the versions to suggest that it was a widespread reading in the early 


centuries. At the very least, it is clear that the two readings were in circulation by the 3" cent., or even the 
pu. 
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“on behalf of all” (pro omnibus). Jerome interprets the “all” in this context to refer to the 
patriarchs, all those who came before the advent of Christ. Since only humans are in 
view here, it is not necessary for him to emphasize the same exception as Origen did, that 
God is not included in the “all.” He therefore simply quotes the verse as evidence of his 
point and moves on with the argument. 

However, other authors found more significance in the variant, causing it to 
become embroiled in Christological controversy. This could perhaps be traced back first 
to Diodore of Tarsus, although due to how he was later received rather than his own 
comments on the verse. In his commentary on Psalm 8 ($174), a chapter that is quoted 
and paraphrased in Hebrews 2, Diodore mentions this application of the psalm to Christ 
and quotes Heb 2:9. Diodore's lemma reads y «pig Osod, but he quickly notes that some 
copies have the alternate reading. Based on the context, Diodore determines as well that 
either reading is acceptable and that both essentially have the same meaning (although 
described in more circular logic, his argument is apparently similar to that of Origen, that 
if God is giving the grace, he is then exempted from receiving it). But Diodore does 
imply a preference between the readings, based on not only the meaning of the context 
but the style as well (tva. u tò uétpov àóuwrjoopnev). While not essential to his own 
interpretation of the variant, Diodore does make one interesting comment that could 
become significant to those reading from the perspective of later Christological 
conversations: in discussing the meaning of the two readings, he does not refer to Jesus 
tasting death, as the verse does, but to “the flesh" tasting death (Eite yap yæpıtı 000 


"| oapé éyevoato Vavatov, SnAov tı yopig 0700 éyevoauto Oavatov. . .). 
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What is subtle in Diodore's treatment of the verse then becomes much more 
blatant in the exposition by his student Theodore of Mopsuestia ($179). First, Theodore 
is in no way ambiguous about which reading he prefers. He finds it absurd that some 
would change the reading to *by the grace of God." Second, it is clear in this statement 
that Theodore sees the variant as an intentional change based on a failure to understand 
the author's meaning. He too weighs the readings based on the context, although since 
he takes Paul to be the author of Hebrews, Theodore expands that context to the Pauline 
corpus. He thus gives examples of how Paul uses the phrase “by the grace of God" in 
other letters in order to show that the context in Hebrews does not have the same 
meaning, and therefore it would be completely out of place for Paul to use such a phrase 
here." After shooting down the variant, Theodore then explains why his preferred 
reading (“apart from God") is appropriate to the context, and he does so in much deeper 
Christological terms than other discussions of the two variants. He understands the 
reference to God in this phrase to apply to Christ's divinity, so that the discussion then 
becomes one of Christ's nature and to what extent his divinity was involved when he was 
suffering. Such a conversation was becoming very important, and controversial, in 
Theodore's lifetime and beyond. 

A text preserved in later catenae (attributed to Oecumenius [$176] and 
subsequently paraphrased by Theophylact [§180]) shows the aftermath of Theodore's 
comments. After their deaths, both Diodore and Theodore were condemned as Nestorian 


heretics (since Theodore was the teacher of Nestorius), and Theodore's use of Heb 2:9 


*! Once it is acknowledged that Paul is not the author of Hebrews, Theodore's argument becomes 
moot. However, it is still valuable to notice his practice of broadening the context of a verse to incorporate 
the larger body of work by that author. 
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was one piece of evidence cited against him.” This is perhaps one reason why the MS 
evidence has come to lean so overwhelmingly against the reading preferred by Theodore. 
While he accused “by the grace of God" as being an intentional change made through 
ignorance, later the reverse was charged, that the Nestorians corrupted the text to read 
"apart from God" in order to support their theology that Christ's divinity was not joined 
with his humanity when he suffered and died on the cross. Interestingly, this exposition 
from the catenae returns to Origen's argument to explain what an orthodox reading of 
"apart from God" could be: Christ died for all other beings, including the heavenly ones 
(Eph 2:14 and 1 Cor 15:27 are then cited in support of this interpretation, perhaps in 
direct rebuttal to Theodore's use of Eph 2:8-9 and 1 Cor 15:10 against the reading “by the 
grace of God"). Although “by the grace of God" is clearly the preferred reading, this 
commentator still allows that the variant may be valid, if interpreted correctly. 

In these treatments of the readings in Heb 2:9, a couple of things should be noted. 
First, the discussion is entirely based on internal evidence (comparison with the 
immediate context, the larger context of Paul's letters, and the rule of faith); even those 
who do acknowledge the MS evidence do not weigh or evaluate it in any way (Origen, 
Jerome, and Diodore all refer vaguely to “some copies"). This leads to a second point: it 
is possible that some of the later authors who discuss the variant are not attesting actual 
readings in MSS of their day but are simply repeating knowledge of the variant from 
earlier authors, especially once the reading became part of the heretical literature that 
needed to be refuted. It is also interesting that both readings were asserted to be 


intentional changes (whether out of ignorance or heresy). Yet Theodore alone is adamant 


* Cf. S. P. Brock, “Hebrews 2:9B in Syriac Tradition," NovT 27 (1983): 238 n. 7. 
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that only one of the readings can be correct; the other commentators are content to allow 


for either possibility. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE PURPOSE AND APPLICATION OF TEXTUAL ANALYSIS 


IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


Because this study is based on explicit references to variants, it is limited in the 
conclusions that may be drawn based on this material. These references to variants all 
occur within literary contexts, so it is necessary to narrow the focus here to what can be 
determined from the application of textual analysis within such contexts. Textual 
analysis, as laid out in Chapter 1, also includes the creation of editions or recensions of a 
text; that issue, as it pertains to the NT, will be addressed in Chapter 6. The present 
chapter, however, will investigate the genres and literary contexts of the various 
discussions of variants, what criteria are applied to the variants, and ultimately what 


results are attained from those criteria. 


]. Purpose of Textual Analysis in Literary Contexts 

One important question to ask about how the fathers were examining and 
discussing the NT text is, for what purpose were they discussing variants? Part of the 
answer to this lies with the context of the works in which they engaged in such 
discussions. For example, mentioning a variant within an apologetic work might have an 


entirely different purpose or function than in a homily. It is necessary, then, to consider 
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the range of genres in which variants are discussed, any trends or differences within those 


genres, and the predominant contexts in which these discussions occur. 


1.1. Apologetic Contexts 

A handful of the references to NT variants occur in apologetic writings or 
contexts, where the church fathers are defending the faith against objections by non- 
Christians. One point that many of these references have in common is that the writer is 
attempting to explain apparent contradictions in Scripture, often those that have been 
raised directly by the opponents (showing a knowledge of the various Gospels or even 
variant readings by non-Christians). Two mentions of variants occur in Macarius 
Magnes’s Apokritika, in which he is quoting and refuting a pagan philosopher, either 
Porphyry or one of his followers. In one instance, the philosopher himself cites a variant 
(although alongside Synoptic parallels, so that he does not distinguish this separately as a 
textual variant within one Gospel; see Mark 15:34 [§53]). In the other case, Macarius 
cites the variant in John 12:31 (§89) in his response, although knowledge of the variant 
may be implied in the vocabulary used by the philosopher (so that Macarius is simply 
clarifying that the other reading comes from some copies of the Gospel). While in the 
first situation, Macarius is in a position where he must address the apparent contradiction 
that involves a variant, in the latter case he is free to use the vocabulary from both 
readings, as did the philosopher, since the reading itself is not in question. 

Jerome also addresses the accusations of Porphyry regarding textual matters and 
apparent contradictions in works that are not specifically apologetic. One occasion is in a 


homily (on Psalm 77 LXX), where the incorrect attribution of a quotation from this psalm 
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in some copies of Matt 13:35 ($27) prompts Jerome to bring up Porphyry’s attack based 
on this inconsistency, along with two other similar examples (Matt 27:9 [$43]; John 
19:14 [895]).! Eusebius explains the same situation in his Demonstration of the Gospel, 
dealing with the citation of the wrong prophet in some copies of Matt 27:9 ($42), along 
with a variant form of the quotation from Zechariah. 

Another example is in Origen's apologetic work Against Celsus. He is addressing 
the assertion of Celsus that Jesus was affiliated with tax collectors and sailors. Origen 
explains that while Levi is a tax collector, he is only referred to as an apostle in some 
copies of Mark 3:18 ($50). Thus, Origen makes a concession that Celsus's point may be 
valid depending on which MSS are referenced. Altogether, in these examples there is 
generally a need for the father to defend the integrity of either Scripture (the Gospels) or 
Jesus. Sometimes that means explaining away a variant, at other times acknowledging 
the possible validity of a variant, or simply using the alternate reading to help explain the 


passage. 


1.2. Exegetical Contexts 

Understandably, the majority of references to variants appear in some type of 
exegetical context. These are subdivided here as commentaries, homilies or sermons, 
treatises, and letters. The treatises in particular are something of a miscellaneous 
category, not always as clear to distinguish from the polemical works treated below 


(since many of both deal with discussions of heresy and especially Christology). The 


' The other occasion where Jerome answers Porphyry is in Against the Pelagians; Porphyry’s 
attack here is against the character of Jesus, and Jerome adduces the story of the woman caught in adultery 
(John 7:53-8:11 [§87]), noting that it is found in many Greek and Latin copies. 
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letters, while not strictly an exegetical genre, do contain many writings that are primarily 


exegetical in nature (especially when replying to an exegetical question). 


1.2.1. Commentaries 

By far, the majority of references to NT variant readings appear in the scriptural 
commentaries. This is by no means surprising; in fact, this is the first place one should 
expect to find such discussions. But the way variants are dealt with does not necessarily 
fit a set pattern. Some of the longest extant commentaries that include references to 
variants, and thus provide a good basis for comparison, are Origen's and Jerome's 
commentaries on Matthew, Origen's commentaries on John and Romans, Jerome's 
commentary on Galatians, and Ambrosiaster's commentary on the Pauline epistles.? Two 
common locations to find a variant mentioned are either immediately after the lemma is 


given or repeated,” or at the end of the comments for that verse." At times the variant is 


? Cf. Origen's and Jerome's commentaries on Ephesians; Origen's text is only fragmentary, but 
R. E. Heine has managed an extensive reconstruction, presented in parallel with Jerome's commentary (The 
Commentaries of Origen and Jerome on St. Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians [trans. R. E. Heine; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2002). Note also that Origen's commentaries on Matthew and Romans are extant 
primarily in Latin translation, but with some Greek fragments. There may be other patristic NT 
commentaries that one would expect to find in this list or in the Catalogue and are therefore notable for 
their absence. 


> “Repeated” refers to when a commentary follows the pattern of quoting several verses together at 
the beginning of a section and then repeating each verse or phrase before its exegesis. For examples of 
variants noted immediately after the lemma, see $8 on Matt 5:22 (Jerome); $818 on Matt 6:25 (Jerome); 
825 on Matt 11:23 (Jerome); $39 on Matt 24:36 (Jerome); 8111 on Rom 12:11 (Ambrosiaster); see also 
$114 on Rom 12:13 (Rufinus); $139 on Gal 2:5 (Marius Victorinus); $154 on Eph 5:14 (Theodore of 
Mopsuestia); $155 on Eph 5:14 (Theodoret); $173 on Titus 3:15 (Jerome). 


^ For example, $24 on Matt 11:19 (Jerome); $107 on Rom 7:6 (Origen or Rufinus); $124 on 
1 Cor 13:3 (Jerome, Comm. Gal.); $140 on Gal 3:1 (Jerome); $142 on Gal 5:19-21 (Jerome). 
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simply mentioned in passing as the reading in “some” or “other” copies, without further 
comment.? 

The variant may occasionally be cited further into the commentary as simply “this 
reading or that reading" when repeating the passage. For example, Origen states that in 
Matt 18:1 ($31), some copies read “in that hour,” while others read “in that day.” As he 
refers to the same phrase twice in his continuing commentary, he says first “‘in that hour’ 
or ‘day’” and then “‘in that day’ or *hour"" without ever choosing between the two 
readings.° As an extension of this, often the commentator offers an exegesis for each of 
the readings, regardless of the external evidence or the commentator’s opinion on which 
is the better reading. Origen exemplifies this when he concludes his comments on Heb 
2:9 ($177), giving an interpretation for each reading as he quotes it, to show that each 
points to the same understanding of the verse: “whether ‘apart from God he tasted death 
for all,’ he died not only for humans but also for the rest of the spiritual beings, or “by the 
grace of God he tasted death for all,’ he died for all apart from God. . . .”” 

The variant may also be discussed in detail, especially to clarify a textual 
problem? or a contentious theological matter.” The issue of apparent discrepancies in the 


Gospels that had to be explained (and were usually blamed on scribal errors) was a hot 


? For example, $18 on Matt 6:25 (Jerome); $30 on Matt 16:20 (Origen); $67 on Luke 9:48 
(Origen, Comm. Matt.); $99 on Acts 15:29 (Jerome, Comm. Gal.); $175 on Heb 2:9 (Jerome, Comm. Gal.); 
see also $8117 on Rom 16:3 (Theodoret). 


ê For further examples, see $37 on Matt 24:19 (Origen); $178 on Heb 2:9 (Origen, Comm. Jo.); 
see also $890 on John 16:13 (Augustine). 


7 ACCS 10:39-40. For additional examples, see $110 on Rom 8:22 (Origen or Rufinus); $136 on 
2 Cor 5:3 (Ambrosiaster). This same practice is manifest to varying degrees throughout the commentaries 
and other literature. 


* Along with further examples listed in this paragraph, see $120 on Rom 16:25-27 (Origen). 


? Cf. 839 on Matt 24:36 (Jerome). 
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topic. Two verses in particular were discussed both in the commentaries and in other 
literature: Matt 13:35 (828, Jerome) and Matt 27:9 ($44, Jerome; $45, Origen); both of 
these are OT quotations for which some variants give the wrong name for the source of 
the quote. Also, the mention of one variant may occasion discussion of similar variants 
or textual issues (such as Origen's commentary on Bethany versus Bethabara in John 
1:28 [$80], which led him to elaborate on the Gerasenes and alternate names in Matt 
8:28 parr. [$21] as well as some OT issues). Origen in particular also uses the 
commentaries to speculate on or conjecture possible original readings where there is no 
extant textual variant (either in his day or in ours), generally due to his expectation of 
harmony among Gospel accounts or his distrust in the copyists. ° 

References to NT variants appear in OT commentaries as well. Often this occurs 
when the OT passage in question is quoted in the NT. These are occasions for 
comparison between the OT and NT versions of the verse, sometimes highlighting a 
divergent reading, "' or (as in the NT commentaries) when some copies of the NT text cite 
the wrong source for the quotation.” But NT variants are also noted in OT commentaries 
simply when the father is citing the NT passage in support of a particular argument. 
Didymus especially does this (for both OT and NT variants; see Chap. 1). In his 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes, Didymus cites the story of the woman caught in adultery 


(as found in “some [copies of the] Gospels” [£v tioıv evayyeAtotc]) to support an 


10 See $14 on Matt 5:45; 832 on Matt 19:19; §40 on Matt 26:63; $102 on Rom 4:3; $147 on 
Eph 2:4; cf. Pelagius, $122 on 1 Cor 10:22 (all in Additional Texts). 


!! See 8834, 35 on Matt 21:9, 15 (Origen). 
12 See the examples for Matt 13:35; 27:9 in the previous paragraph. For OT commentaries, see 


826 on Matt 13:35 (Eusebius). On comparison of the OT and NT quotations in general, see $174 on Heb 
2:9 (Diodore). 
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argument that even an offended party is not without guilt ($85 on John 7:53-8:11). In 
his Commentary on Psalms, Didymus similarly uses Titus 3:10 ($172) to illustrate when 
one should, like the psalmist, be silent and not open one's mouth; along with the 
quotation from Titus, he briefly notes a variant in the verse. 

In addition, it is valuable to show by contrast what is not found in most NT 
commentaries from the early centuries. One example for comparison, representing what 
is found in some OT commentaries, is Theodoret's Commentary on Psalms. Throughout 
this commentary, Theodoret repeatedly refers to the differing versions of Symmachus, 
Aquila, and Theodotion, often presenting one of these varying translations immediately 
after he quotes the lemma. A second example, from a later NT commentary, is Bede’s 
work on the Acts of the Apostles, both his commentary and his later retractions (see 
Appendix B). The MS of Acts that Bede worked from was a Greek-Latin diglot, so he 
regularly refers either to the Greek reading behind the Latin translation, or to a variant in 
one or the other, or between both. These two examples reflect how a commentary truly 
interested in textual analysis would look. Even the commentaries by Origen and Jerome 
on Matthew, or Origen's commentary on Romans as translated and edited by Rufinus, for 
their relative abundance of references to variants, do not comment on variants nearly as 
systematically or as frequently as these two examples from Theodoret and Bede. 

The purpose of the early NT commentaries was not to establish the best text for 
the reader but to focus on the interpretation of the text. The references to variants were 
therefore not systematic but occasional, whenever the commentator deemed them to have 
some significance. Sometimes the variants affected the text's interpretation, and 


sometimes they did not. It does beg the question, why bother mentioning variants at all 
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when they are considered to have no impact on the meaning of the text? The answer: for 
the simple pastoral reason that the audience might be aware of the different readings, and 
it was necessary to explain to them the meaning of the text with which they were most 
familiar. One situation where this reason becomes readily apparent is in Rufinus's 
translations of Origen. When Origen's commentary was based on one reading, and 
Rufinus's Latin readers were familiar with a different variant, Rufinus had to note the 
difference simply to explain why Origen is commenting on a different text than their own 
Bibles. The point in mentioning the variant is not necessarily to emphasize which is the 


better reading, but to help the audience understand the interpretation. 


1.2.2. Homilies 

In comparison with the commentaries, the discussions of variants in homilies are 
much more sparse, but what is perhaps more noteworthy is that variants are mentioned at 
all in this context." The clearest examples come from John Chrysostom. In fact, both of 
his references to NT variants are contained in his homilies. In each case, the reference is 
brief, and he states decisively which is the better reading. For John 1:28 ($78), 
Chrysostom does include enough explanation to show the reason for his decision (the 
geography of where Bethany is located), but for Eph 5:14 ($152) he offers nothing more 


than the variant and his verdict. He thus seems to be guiding his audience toward the 


P Tt is possible, however, that references to variants were not part of the original homily but a later 
addition, either by the homilist or by a transcriptionist—or a translator. Three examples of this are in the 
Latin translations of Origen's homilies: the variant discussed in his Homilies on Luke (Luke 1:46 [§62]) 
appears to be inserted by Jerome, and the variants in his Homilies on Numbers (2 Tim 4:6 [8170], in 
Additional Texts) and Homilies on Joshua (Col 2:15 [§160]) seem to be added by Rufinus. A more 
ambiguous situation is the Homilies on Psalms attributed to Jerome, which may be his translation of 
Origen's homilies; however, the discussion of the variants in Matt 13:35 (827), Matt 27:9 (843), and John 
19:14 (895) may well be inserted by Jerome (see the footnotes in the Catalogue for $27). 
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correct reading in situations where a variant may be widespread enough to cause 
confusion or misunderstanding. If the sermon described by Jerome based on the variant 
in Eph 5:14 ($153) was delivered in Antioch, this may be part of the reason that 
Chrysostom needs to clarify the proper reading for his audience (however, the variant he 


attests is slightly different from the variant used by Jerome's preacher). 


1.2.3. Treatises and Theological Writings 

As noted above, “treatises” is a rather broad category that has overlap or at least 
similarity with both the commentaries and the polemical works. In general, these are 
exegetical or theological compositions meant to explore particular issues rather than 
going verse by verse through Scripture or refuting a specific person or movement. One 
type of work included here in this category is writings on the harmony of the Gospels or 
apparent contradictions between them. For example, Eusebius answers questions by 
Marinus regarding problems at the end of the Gospels, prompting significant discussion 
of the ending of Mark (Mark 16:9ff. [§§55, 56]), as well as a supposed scribal error in 
John 19:14 (894) concerning the hour of the crucifixion. In Augustine's work on the 
Harmony of the Gospels, he frequently notes a variant in one of the Gospels when 
comparing the parallel accounts. While for Matt 10:3 ($23) and Mark 8:10 ($52) the 
variant appears simply to provide additional information alongside the Synoptic parallels 
(in both cases, Augustine determines that it is not problematic for a person or place to go 
by two different names), the variant in Luke 3:22 ($65) seems to present yet another 


parallel reading that he must explain (he judges that the voice from heaven may have 
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spoken more than one statement at the baptism of Jesus, if this reading is found in 
reliable MSS). 

Augustine's discussion of Matt 27:9 ($41; also addressed by Eusebius in his 
apologetic defense of the Gospel [$42]), however, highlights what is really at stake in 
such works. Here, Augustine must defend the Gospel writer in the face of an apparent 
mistake, namely citing the wrong prophet for a Scripture quotation. Ultimately, the same 
type of concern underlies both Augustine's treatise and that by Eusebius: to defend the 
integrity of the Gospels in the light of potential problems or contradictions. The Gospels 
are expected to contain a harmonious record of the life of Jesus, and so their differences 
cannot be ignored. Although Eusebius is generally content to explain away such 
problems as the result of scribal errors, Augustine is not and must find other solutions. 

Another type of treatise where variants are occasionally mentioned is in 
theological works on the Spirit or the Trinity. This was also related to Christological 
issues, and so some of these treatises were polemical as well, either in whole or in part, to 
counter heterodox teachings. In his treatise On the Holy Spirit, Ambrose discusses a 
handful of variants. Regarding the goodness of the Spirit, he quotes Luke 11:13 (368) 
and the parallel in Matt 7:11; he notes that some copies of Luke have the same reading as 
Matthew, which he treats not as a harmonization but as further corroboration of 
Matthew's reading. In the same work, Ambrose also refers twice to passages that he 
assumes the heretics (the Arians) have mutilated for their own purposes (John 3:6 [$81]; 
Phil 3:3 [$157]; see also Polemical Contexts, below). Augustine, in his work On the 
Trinity, also discusses the latter verse, using Phil 3:3 to argue for the divinity of the Spirit 


($158). In noting the variant, he is conceding that according to those MSS, the verse no 
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longer supports his point. While he does not believe the variant to be the genuine 
reading, he is willing to move on and cite another Scripture to reinforce his argument. 
Hilary also has a work On the Trinity, where he must similarly address a variant in Luke 
22:43-44 ($74) that he does not accept as genuine but has to accede how it may be used 
to counter his point (here, focusing on the divinity of Jesus). 

In other cases, the father quotes only one reading (not both) but feels the need to 
defend the use of that variant. Thus, Ambrose (in On the Incarnation) cites Gal 4:8 
($141) regarding the divine nature, but he justifies his quotation by emphasizing that the 
variant is found in the Greek copies, which have greater authority. Augustine, discussing 
adultery and the need for reconciliation after repentance, points to the example of the 
woman caught in (and forgiven of) adultery in John 7:53-8:11 ($84), but he argues that 
some have removed this story from their Scriptures due to their lack of faith or proper 
understanding. Not all contexts for variants were in defense of a particular theology, but 
it is apparent from these various instances that the fathers were well aware of how variant 
readings could be used for or against a particular doctrine, whether they believed the text 
to be intentionally altered or not. But in other cases, they simply argued how diverse 
readings could support the same interpretation, as Augustine does for Matt 5:32 ($11) 
and Rom 5:14 ($104). The purpose of noting these variants seems to be to illustrate that 


regardless of the text one follows, the same meaning may be found. 


' See also the examples from Jerome under Polemical Contexts, below. 
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1.2.4. Letters 

A chief example of how exegetical discussions, particularly those handling textual 
matters, were conducted within personal correspondence is the series of letters between 
Augustine and Jerome on the textual basis for OT translations (see Chap. 1). Just as this 
complicated dialogue started with a question by Augustine, a number of discussions of 
the NT text were also prompted by a specific question to a father who had knowledge and 
expertise on the text. Jerome in particular addressed textual issues in his letters, 
discussing not only translation and variants, but also larger issues relating to MSS and 
copyists. 5 For example, in his letter to Laeta about rearing her daughter, Jerome advises 
that in selecting the best quality books, one should favor accuracy over appearance. 16 Th 
a letter responding to Lucinius's desire for copies of Jerome's writings, Jerome explains 
that he has tried to oversee the accurate copying of his works (“I have repeatedly ordered 
them [the scribes] to correct them by a diligent comparison with the originals") but adds 
the disclaimer that any remaining mistakes should be attributed to the copyists rather than 
to Jerome himself." Jerome was therefore concerned with the accurate copying of texts, 
whether that be his own works or the Scriptures, and he brought this to the attention of 


others through his correspondence. 


5 Besides those mentioned here (Ep. 119, 120, 121), other letters of Jerome that include 
discussion of variants are Ep. 27 (Rom 12:11 [8112]; 1 Tim 1:15 [$167]; 1 Tim 5:19 [§169]) and 127 
(Luke 14:27 [§70]). Other church fathers, also not included here, who discuss variants in their letters are 
Epiphanius in a letter to Eusebius, Marcellus, Bibianus, and Carpus ($93 on John 19:14) and Isidore in Ep. 
1576 ($181 on Heb 9:17). Cf. the spurious letter by Athanasius ($6 on Matt 5:22). 


16 «Let her treasures be not gems or silks, but manuscripts of the holy Scriptures; and in these let 
her think less of gilding and Babylonian parchment and arabesque patterns, than of correctness and 
accurate punctuation" (Jerome, Ep. 107.12; cited in B. M. Metzger and B. D. Ehrman, The Text of the New 
Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration [49 ed.; New York/Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2005], 11 n. 7). 


Ht Jerome, Ep. 71.5; NPNF 2.6:153; for further discussion of this text, see Chapter 6. 
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One of the most extensive discussions of a textual variant by Jerome is in Ep. 119, 
in answer to Minervius and Alexander, monks from Toulouse. Jerome spends the 
majority of the letter citing the opinions of various other fathers on this verse, 1 Cor 
15:51 (some of whom discuss the variant, and some do not): Theodore of Heraclea, 
Diodore of Tarsus, Apollinaris, Didymus (and briefly Origen), and Acacius of Caesarea. 
He then addresses another exegetical question (not concerning a variant), and likewise 
appeals to the opinions of numerous fathers. While Jerome does give his own opinion on 
the variant, he expends more space on quoting from others than on explaining the logic 
himself. Something similar happens in Jerome's Ep. 120, addressing Mark 16:9ff. 
($57), although here Jerome paraphrases the argument of Eusebius without crediting him 
directly. This is therefore an interesting case and raises the question of what inquiry 
Jerome may have actually received from Hedibia (perhaps the first two questions, 
preceding the text he borrowed from Eusebius, and then a question related to the ending 
of Mark which prompted him to paraphrase not only Eusebius's answers on the matter, 
but also some of the same questions), or if Jerome was using the genre of a letter for a 
particular purpose to transmit the answers that Eusebius had once provided for Marinus. 2 

Besides his correspondence with Jerome, Augustine also addresses textual matters 
in several of his letters. There are some points of overlap, both with Augustine's own 


works and with the letters of Jerome. For example, both Jerome (Ep. 121; $162) and 


18 In some ways, Ep. 120 and 121 fall into a category by themselves since both are comparatively 
longer than Jerome's other exegetical letters, and both include a preface similar to those attached to his 
commentaries. In fact, Jerome even referred to Ep. 120 (as an *opus") in his commentary on Isaiah (17.63) 
written shortly thereafter, suggesting that he put the letter into public circulation at the same time he sent 
the personal reply to Hedibia, and the same may be the case with Ep. 121. It seems at least that Jerome 
used the occasion of inquiries by these two women (Hedibia and Algasia) to provide more public answers 
to these common questions. For more on these two letters, see A. Cain, The Letters of Jerome: Asceticism, 
Biblical Exegesis, and the Construction of Christian Authority in Late Antiquity (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), 180-93. 
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Augustine (Ep. 149; $161) address the larger context of Colossians 2 as well as the 
variant in Col 2:18 in their letters (Jerome is answering questions by the lady Algasia, 
and Augustine is replying to Paulinus of Nola). Augustine notes the variant in 1 Cor 
15:51 in two different letters, Ep. 193 ($128) to Mercator and Ep. 205 ($129) to 
Consentius, both addressing issues relating to resurrection. He does not repeat himself in 
the second letter, but in both contexts, while he feels the variant is worth mentioning, he 
ultimately indicates that it is of no consequence to the understanding of the passage or the 
point he is making. 

Augustine also refers to the same variant from Rom 5:14 both in his treatise on 
Guilt and the Remission of Sins ($104) and in Ep. 157 ($105) to a certain Hilary 
regarding Pelagianism. In this case, there is more similarity between the two discussions 
of the variants, although not a verbatim reproduction of the same argument. Again, 
though, while Augustine feels the variant is worth noting, his conclusion is that either 
reading may lead to the same understanding in the context of the point he is making (on 
original sin). There is not necessarily a clear distinction, then, between exegetical 
discussions offered in letters (typically prompted by questions from a specific person) 
and in treatises, other than the name of the addressee. But variants were typically a 
secondary matter, not the primary focus of the letter (the exception may be Jerome's Ep. 
119, but even there, the ultimate focus is on the understanding of the passage, not on 


deciding between variants). 
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1.3. Polemical Contexts 

The earliest extant discussion of a variant occurs in a polemical context, 
Irenaeus's writing Against Heresies. Here, Irenaeus argues decisively in favor of one 
reading (the number 666) in Rev 13:18 ($190) since he believes it is essential to have a 
proper understanding of this passage. He does not attribute the variant to heretics, 
necessarily, but allows that it may have been an honest mistake by the scribes—although, 
he does warn there will be a harsher judgment for those who may have altered the text 
intentionally. Beyond Irenaeus, a number of subsequent discussions also occur in 
contexts where the church father is defending orthodoxy against potential distortions of 
theology, and especially corruptions of Scripture. Several references to variants appear in 
Epiphanius's two works against heresies, the Panarion and the Ancoratus. He is 
typically explicating Scripture in these references, and either emphasizes the correct 
reading or simply notes the variant in passing.” While the works themselves are 
countering heresy, in only one of these examples, the sole reference to a NT variant in the 
Ancoratus, does he actually counter heresy on the level of the individual variant. In this 
instance, Epiphanius states that the orthodox, rather than heretics, have removed Luke 
22:43-44 ($73) because they have misunderstood how it exhibits the humanity of Jesus. 
He does not dwell on the variant, but he uses it in support of his larger theological point, 


thus illustrating its proper interpretation. 


1 Other examples not discussed here are Matt 1:11 (81); Matt 2:11 (82); Matt 8:28 parr. ($20); 
Luke 2:4//John 7:42 (863); John 1:28 ($79); 2 Tim 4:10 ($171); cf. Eph 1:1 ($144). In many of these 
cases, Epiphanius notes the variant only briefly, sometimes emphasizing which variant is to be preferred, 
and sometimes not. The one case in which he spends more time discussing the variant and its cause is 
Matt 1:11 ($1), which he does not attribute to heretics but to scribes. 
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Jerome also notes variants in some of his polemical works, although, like 
Epiphanius, he typically does not dwell on the variant itself. In Jerome's treatise Against 
the Pelagians in particular, Jerome's common format is to adduce one Scripture after 
another, often with little accompanying commentary, to support his argument. In the 
midst of these chains of Scripture, he occasionally notes a variant for the verse he is 
quoting (e.g., $9 on Matt 5:22), or the MS evidence for a passage (such as the pericope 
adulterae [$87 on John 7:53-8:11], the longer ending of Mark [$60 on Mark 16:14], or 
the account of Jesus sweating blood [$75 on Luke 22:43-44]) if it does not appear in all 
copies. 

In these latter three examples, Jerome appears simply to be justifying his use of 
the passage as scriptural testimony. In the former example (Matt 5:22), it is instructive to 
compare Jerome's reference to the variant here with his discussion of the same variant in 
his Commentary on Matthew (88). In the commentary, Jerome's focus is on the variant 
itself, and the Scriptures he cites are in defense of his preferred reading. In Against the 
Pelagians, the variant is not the focus of the discussion but one piece of evidence 
alongside the other scriptural testimony, so he does not spend time defending his 
preferred reading, only states what it is and moves on with the argument. In Against 
Jovinian, however, Jerome spends much more time discussing the variant in 1 Cor 9:5 
($121) because of the role it plays in his larger theological argument (that the apostles did 


not have wives [at least, after they left everything to follow Jesus], in defense of 


? Ambrose does something similar in Against Eunomius where he refers to Eph 1:1 ($143), 
although he spends more time discussing the meaning of the variant that Jerome typically does in these 
contexts. 
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celibacy). Again, the focus is not on the variant, but on how the reading Jerome cites 
factors into his theological point. 

Beyond merely polemical works, the fathers also addressed heretical applications 
or distortions of Scripture in other contexts. Socrates, in his church history, criticizes the 
ignorance of Nestorius and says especially that he must not have known the reading in 
1 John 4:3 ($184). While Socrates does not say explicitly that Nestorius or his followers 
corrupted the text, he does attribute the alteration more ambiguously to those who wished 
to separate the divine and human natures. In his Commentary on Matthew, Jerome first 
seems to determine, based on the evidence of Origen and Pierius, that the phrase “and the 
Son" does not belong in Matt 24:36 (839); however, because the phrase has been 
misused by heretics, particularly Arius and Eunomius, Jerome spends ample time 
explaining its meaning. 

Ambrose likewise addresses the same variant from Matt 24:36 ($38) in his 
polemical work On Faith, against the Arians. He suggests that those who have falsified 
the Scriptures have added this phrase. Despite his conclusion of its secondary nature, 
though, like Jerome he must also explain its meaning in the context to counter its use by 
the Arians. In On the Holy Spirit, Ambrose accuses the Arians even more directly of 
falsifying the Scriptures by removing a phrase in John 3:6 ($81) that unequivocally 
states the divinity of the Spirit. Thus, while such discussions do not always occur within 
polemical works, at times the fathers cannot overlook the use of a particular passage by 
heretics, or the possibility that a variant is present (or omitted) because of the heretics. 


Even when the authors determine that the reading is a corruption, they still are forced to 
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offer an interpretation for it in order to counter the use that has been made of it by the 


heretics. 


1.4. Summary 

By examining the different genres and contexts within which variants are 
addressed, we get a better picture of how and why the church fathers applied textual 
analysis to bring to light or decide between variant readings in the NT text. In apologetic 
settings, they often had to defend a particular reading or explain away an apparent 
contradiction, while in polemical contexts, they at times went on the offensive, accusing 
heretics such as Arians of corrupting the text. On rare occasion, a variant was briefly 
noted in a homily, apparently to guide the audience toward the proper reading. But the 
majority of references to variants occur in commentaries or similar exegetical contexts 
(such as letters or theological treatises), where specific texts are under discussion. Even 
in these contexts, however, the mention of variants is occasional rather than systematic, 
and the emphasis remains on the meaning of the text rather than on the variant itself. 
Therefore, while it may be necessary to address a variant because it is in circulation and 
thus familiar to the audience, the primary purpose is not to establish a single accurate 


text, but to provide the most accurate interpretation of Scripture. 


2. Criteria Used in Textual Analysis 
For the sake of comparison with modern methods, the criteria are organized by 
the format provided by Metzger: (1) External Evidence; (2) Internal Evidence: (a) 


transcriptional probability (scribal tendencies, including unintentional and intentional 
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changes); (b) intrinsic probability (what the author would more likely have written).?! It 
is important to note, however, that these are modern rather than ancient categories.” The 
closest that one of our writers comes to describing a distinction between external and 
internal evidence is Ambrosiaster’s claim that someone has falsified the text (Rom 5:14 
[§103]) in order to appeal to textual authority, whereas the true reading is in accord with 
reason, history, and tradition. In such a division, the manuscript evidence stands on one 
side, and the logic and corroborations (historical, literary, geographical, as well as the 
testimony of reputable scholars) of the reading stand on the other. While this would 
generally fall along the divisions of modern textual criticism—manuscript (external) 
evidence versus context (internal evidence, specifically intrinsic probability)—one 
difference is that the evidence of previous fathers would be treated with the external 
evidence rather than the internal. Augustine also provides some distinctions for weighing 
the external evidence (see below). The question that remains, and will be examined here, 
is how systemically either he or other early Christian scholars applied such criteria to the 


NT text. 


?! Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 302-4. For the description of unintentional 
and intentional changes, see pp. 250-71 (for a slightly different enumeration, see J. H. Greenlee, 
Introduction to the New Testament Textual Criticism [rev. ed.; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1995], 55-61). 
These categories are discussed in more detail in Chapter 6. 


? As noted in Chapter 1, E. G. Turner (Greek Papyri: An Introduction [Oxford: Clarendon, 1980], 
110) lists a number of criteria used by Aristarchus and the classical Alexandrian scholars, both subjective 
(those readings not true to life, improbable, morally harmful, verbally contradictory, contrary to the art of 
poetry, or unbecoming) and objective (based on historical, geographical, and linguistic concerns), but these 
are still modern descriptions, not an ancient system of classification. This list best fits with the internal 
evidence under instrinsic probability and has several points of correspondence with references to NT 
variants by the church fathers. 
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2.]. External Evidence 

When referring to variants, the church fathers often make note of the MS 
evidence, commonly using phrases such as “some copies have..." But at times, they are 
more specific about the MSS, offering a description of their numbers or value. In his 
argument against Faustus (who is guilty of making accusations against Scripture without 
sufficient proof), Augustine lays out, more than once, his criteria for weighing the 
external evidence. First, he states that what Faustus has not done is make proper recourse 
to the truer, majority of, or more ancient MSS, or to the original language.” Augustine 
then rephrases this as a set of instructions for how to proceed properly: first consult the 
MSS from other regions, and then, if these disagree, rely upon the majority or more 
ancient of the copies; if uncertainty persists, go back to the original language." This last 
point highlights that Augustine is working in Latin and thus in translation; while this 
statement would imply that the Greek evidence is secondary, it is clear from On Christian 
Doctrine that Augustine places the Latin evidence first merely in concession to those 
readers who do not know Greek. Rather, as he states here, the Greek evidence is to be 


preferred, but he also offers criteria to distinguish between MSS: preference should be 


?* Augustine, Faust. 11.2 (ad exemplaria veriora, vel plurimum codicum, vel antiquorum, vel 
linguae praecedentis [CSEL 25:315]). 


* Augustine, Faust. 11.2 (vel ex aliarum regionum codicibus, unde ipsa doctrina commeavit, 
nostra dubitatio dijudicaretur, vel si ibi quoque codices variarent, plures paucioribus, aut vetustiores 
recentioribus praeferrentur: et si adhuc esset incerta varietas, praecedens lingua, unde illud interpretatum 
est, consuleretur [CSEL 25:315]). Later, Augustine returns to this point, listing this time the older 
manuscripts or the language upon which the translation was based (vel de antiquioribus, vel de lingua 
praecedente; Augustine, Faust. 32.16; CSEL 25:776). 
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given to those copies found in the more learned and careful (doctiores et diligentiores) 
churches.” 

A few themes emerge among Augustine’s lists of criteria: the older the witnesses 
or the greater the number, the greater weight they have, although there is also a 
distinction among the MSS depending on the location or church from which they come. 
The Greek has preference over the Latin, as the language upon which the translation is 
based, although the Greek may be given secondary consideration when the Latin 
evidence is sufficient to be weighed properly. There is also a reference to the “truer” 
MSS, which may be an evaluation either of their accuracy or of their provenance (since 
when Augustine repeats his list of criteria, this element is replaced by the appeal to 
different regions). In practice, both Augustine and other fathers do refer to a number of 
these qualities among the external evidence, most notably the ancient copies, the majority 
of the copies, or the most accurate copies. The criteria enumerated by Augustine that are 
most lacking in application are references to regional variations or specific churches. 
Jerome, on the other hand, phrases this as a negative criterion, rejecting the copies 
associated with Lucian and Hesychius (which he says are preferred in Syria and Egypt, 
respectively), who may have undertaken their own recensions (of the Gospels, or the 
entire NT).”° This is strikingly different from the common practice in reference to OT 
variants of citing one of the versions associated with Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion. 


Thus, while both Jerome and Augustine refer in principle to the MSS of various churches 


? Augustine, Doctr. chr. 2.11 (16)-15 (22); cf. E. Hill, trans., Teaching Christianity: De Doctrina 
Christiana (Hyde Park, N.Y.: New City, 1996), who says that the “learned and careful churches" likely 
refers to the churches of Carthage, Rome, and Milan, and that Augustine “would soon have won the right to 
include the Church of Hippo Regius among them" (164 n. 51). 


°° Jerome, Preface to the Four Gospels. Cf. his preface to Chronicles, where he makes the 
geographical distinctions; these are in reference to the OT, but likely also apply to the NT. 
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or various scholars, in practice the citation of such evidence is actually quite rare. The 
closest corollary is the use of other patristic sources, as especially highlighted by 
Ambrosiaster. 

Ambrosiaster offers another opinion on the quality of the Greek witnesses and 
spells out the list of criteria a little differently (see Rom 5:14, $103). Unlike Augustine, 
as well as Jerome and other Latin authors, Ambrosiaster actually has little respect for the 
Greek MSS of his day, not giving them pride of place simply because the Latin was 
translated from the Greek. Rather, he is aware of the variations among the Greek MSS, 
which he sees as due to too much meddling by heretics. The Latin copies, on the other 
hand, were translated from older, and therefore superior, Greek MSS. Thus, a Latin copy 
based on an older Greek exemplar is of better quality than a contemporary Greek MS, 
despite the fact that it is in the original language rather than in translation. In this, 
Ambrosiaster is showing the same preference as Augustine for the more ancient copies, 
and while his opinion of the Greek copies generally comes across as negative, he 
approaches the Greek tradition with more discernment than other Latin fathers, who often 
treat it as a monolithic whole and refer simply to “the Greek." Since Ambrosiaster does 
not trust the MSS alone, he also lists out the internal evidence that should be examined 
(reason and history; see above), together with another source of external evidence: 
"tradition," or patristic witnesses (in this case, he lists Tertullian, Victorinus, and 
Cyprian). 

Along with Ambrosiaster, other fathers also cite the witness of earlier authors. 
For example, Jerome, in his commentary on Matt 24:36, notes that the variant “nor the 


Son" does not appear in the copies of Adamantius (Origen) or Pierius; his mention of 
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these scholars is likely a reference to their own commentaries on Matthew, not to 
recensions or MSS associated with them. As described above, while Jerome's appeal to 
their testimony suggests that he prefers the omission of the variant as the better reading, 
this does not stop him from offering lengthy comments on the variant, since it has been 
abused by Arius and Eunomius. But in another instance, Jerome uses the patristic 
evidence more decisively: in Gal 3:1 ($140), Jerome notes the variant and then states that 
it does not appear in the copies of Origen, therefore he does not even bother to discuss it 
and immediately moves on with his commentary. Epiphanius also cites the evidence of 
other fathers, both the tradition from Clement, Origen, and Eusebius at John 19:14 ($93), 
and Irenaeus’s use of Luke 22:43-44 ($73) in Against Heresies. In these cases, 
Epiphanius uses the patristic testimony to tip the scales in favor of the reading they attest 
or explain. 

Among the other criteria listed by Augustine, one appealed to the most frequently, 
by the Latin fathers, is the Greek evidence. Ambrosiaster stands out as the lone 
exception of a negative opinion of the Greek tradition. The other writers do not always 
cite the Greek evidence, but when they do so, it is either used in a positive or neutral 
manner. In approximately eighty references to variants by Latin fathers, the Greek MSS 
are noted about a third of the time. Often they are referred to simply as a whole, “the 
Greek," but on other occasions there is some distinction among these copies. For 
example, at both Rom 5:14 ($104) and Phil 3:3 ($158) Augustine uses the same phrase 
to describe the variant as existing in “all or nearly all” (aut[em] omnes aut paene omnes) 


of the Greek copies. Likewise, Ambrose notes the variant in Luke 7:35 ($66) as 
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appearing in many (plerique) Greek copies." Marius Victorinus (Gal 2:5, $139), Hilary 
(Luke 22:43-44, $74), and Jerome (John 7:53-8:11, $87) also use various terms to refer 
to the majority of Greek and Latin MSS together supporting a particular reading. 
Another way that the authors discern among the Greek material is by mentioning the 
"ancient Greek" copies—this may be a reference to the fact that the Greek precedes the 
Latin and therefore is older, but it is more likely noting the older copies among the Greek 
evidence (hence, Augustine's comparative term "antiquioribus" could be a comparison 
either to the Latin MSS or to other Greek MSS). Ambrose (Matt 24:36, $38) and 
Augustine (Luke 3:22, $65) both use this in the negative, referring to a variant that does 
not occur in the older or ancient Greek copies, and Augustine also uses it in the positive, 
noting that the reading in Matt 27:9 (841) does appear in the older Greek. 

Although the Latin fathers often make note of the Greek evidence, they each 
weigh that witness differently. As already noted, for Ambrosiaster, the Greek witnesses 
are perceived either negatively or of no consequence when weighing a variant. For 
Augustine, while he has a very high opinion of the Greek material, whether it is decisive 
in accepting or rejecting a variant may also depend on other factors. In Matt 6:4 ($16), 
Augustine refers to a variant that appears in many Latin copies, but not at all in the Greek 
copies, which are prior to the Latin; he therefore does not feel the variant warrants further 
discussion. In this case, the Greek evidence alone is enough to outweigh the Latin 


copies. But in Rom 5:14 (see above), while Augustine shows preference for the reading 


?! This case may be similar to that of Jerome on Mark 16:9ff. (§57), where his reference to 
“nearly all Greek copies” (omnibus Graeciae libris paene) is actually adapting Eusebius’s testimony (§55) 
for a Latin audience. Since Ambrose is often dependent on Origen, it is possible that he is also adapting a 
comment by Origen about the (Greek) MS evidence for his Latin readers. Unfortunately, Origen’s 
Commentary on Luke is not extant to verify this. 
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attested in the Greek, and makes the same point that the Latin was translated from the 
Greek ($105), that does not in this case prevent him from offering an explanation for the 
secondary reading since both readings have essentially the same meaning or application. 
Thus, while the external evidence determines his own preference, the internal evidence is 
neutral and allows that some may accept either reading as valid. 

Similarly, at Luke 7:35 (see above), Ambrose refers to the variant in the Greek 
MSS but does not accept or reject it; rather, he uses it to further elucidate his Latin 
lemma, as though both readings ultimately make the same point. He phrases his faith in 
the Greek evidence most directly in his mention of the variant in Gal 4:8 ($141), where 
he states that the Greek copies have greater authority (potior auctoritas est). For 
Ambrose, then, the Greek evidence is not always used to override the Latin reading but it 
has enough authority to be considered an alternate reading worth exegesis or to decisively 
corroborate some of the Latin evidence. 

In the process of discriminating among the various Greek copies, the criteria of 
both antiquity and the majority (two criteria listed by Augustine) come into play. While 
the Latin fathers refer to the older Greek copies, the Greek fathers need refer simply to 
the older or ancient copies. It may not be so surprising to find authors by the time of 
Basil (Eph 1:1, $143), Isidore (Heb 9:17, $181), or Socrates the historian (1 John 4:3, 
$184) referring back to the oldest MSS, but the example that is perhaps the most striking 
is that of Irenaeus. Irenaeus's discussion of the variant in Rev 13:18 ($190) is the oldest 
extant reference to a variant, and yet Irenaeus himself cites the oldest MSS among his 
evidence. In full, he refers to three types of evidence: “all of the good and old copies” 


(£v naor toig OTOLSALOIG kot apyatous &vtLypa@ots), the testimony of those who 
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knew John himself, and logic based on the use of numbers. Thus, even by the gnd 
century, fathers were evaluating readings based on their antiquity, but in combination 
with the quality of the MSS, corroborating testimony, and internal evidence. 

Besides the Greek fathers, Jerome as well refers simply to the oldest copies 
without distinguishing whether they are Greek or Latin. His reference to the variant in 
Luke 14:27 ($70) is the most ambivalent of these examples, using the fact that this 
reading appears in the old (antiqua) copies as justification enough for using the verse as a 
proof text that he quotes without further comment. With two other verses, though, he is 
much more emphatic about the role of the older evidence. Jerome discusses Matt 5:22 in 
two different works. In his writing Against the Pelagians ($9), Jerome quotes the verse 
with the phrase “without cause" and then says that most ancient copies (in plerisque 
antiquis codicibus) do not contain this addition. But his treatment of the verse here is 
mild compared to his Commentary on Matthew ($8). There, Jerome does not refer to the 
oldest copies but instead the most accurate or truest (ueris) copies, and he states 
unequivocally that the phrase “without cause,” which does not appear in this superior 
external evidence, should be deleted from the MSS. But his determination 1s not based 
on external evidence alone; he also evaluates the internal evidence of the scriptural 
teaching on anger and passes judgment based on the combination of external and internal 
evidence. Jerome also discusses the textual problem in Matt 13:35 in two different 
writings. In his Commentary on Matthew (828), he attests only two readings in the 
MSS—the prophet, and Isaiah the prophet—as the source for the quotation of the psalm, 
but then he explains his conjecture that the original reading was Asaph, yet an early 


copyist thought this must be wrong and replaced the name with Isaiah. In his homily on 
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this psalm (827), however, Jerome seems to attest MS evidence for the reading “Asaph 
the prophet," since he says that this is the reading found in all of the old copies (in 
omnibus ueteribus codicibus). 

In light of Jerome's conjecture in the other discussion (i.e., in his commentary, 
but alluded to also in the homily), it appears that his reference to the oldest MSS is based 
not on direct knowledge of such a reading but on his supposition that this must be what 
the earliest copies contained. This also puts his comments on Matt 5:22 in an interesting 
light, since what in one reference was the “oldest copies," in another was “the truest 
copies” (raising the question whether his evaluation of the most accurate reading led him 
to assume that must also be the earlier reading, since he understood the variant to be a 
later addition). Similarily, we may wonder how the fathers determined that a reading 
existed in the oldest copies, whether that was always or typically based on access to older 
MSS, or whether at times it was due to a tradition traced back to earlier writers or 
teachers, or due to the father’s own opinion. In the instance of Jerome, at least, it appears 
that rather than using the oldest evidence to accept or reject a variant, he used his 
evaluation of the variant to determine what must have the oldest reading—or, in the 
language of textual criticism, his reference to the oldest MSS may actually be his 
decision on the reading of the original text. 

The example of Matt 5:22 from Jerome also highlights another criterion 
mentioned at least once by Augustine: the truer or more accurate MSS. Both the Greek 
and the Latin fathers make reference to such material, although it is not certain whether 
their terminology indicates exactly the same thing (and thus should be translated the same 


way in English). What Augustine refers to is the “exemplaria veriora" (Faust. 11.2; see 
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above). He uses the same term when discussing the variant in 1 Cor 15:5 ($125). He 
states that some copies contain the variant “eleven” (rather than “twelve’’), which he 
believes to be a correction (or well-intentioned corruption) of the text, and he 
acknowledges it may be the “truer” (uerius) reading. In this context, Augustine appears 
to intend the most accurate copies. However, his ultimate judgment is based on the 
internal evidence that the exact number does not change the basic meaning of the text. 
Jerome also uses the same terminology, both for Matt 5:22 ($8; see above) and for Matt 
21:31 ($36). In each case, he refers to the “true” (ueris) copies apparently as a 
description of the reading that he deems the most accurate or correct. 

Among the Greek fathers, the term that may represent the same concept is 
akpiprjc. In fact, this is the word used in a discussion of Matt 5:22 falsely attributed to 
Athanasius ($6), which is very similar to Jerome’s discussion of the variant in his 
Commentary on Matthew (88), where he uses the term “ueris.” Other discussions may 
illuminate further how the Greek fathers apply this terminology. In his exposition of 
Luke 8:26, Titus of Bostra ($22) quotes the discussion of Matt 8:28 parr. by Origen 
($21). While Origen prefaces his argument with a comment about the errors in the Greek 
MSS regarding names, it is Titus, in his introductory summary of Origen's testimony, 
who says that the accurate (tà «pir copies contain the reading *Gergesenes." Thus, 
Titus has taken Origen's explanation of why “Gergesenes” is the correct reading, based 
on his knowledge of geography (or intrinsic probability; see below), and described the 
copies with this reading as the most accurate. The same logic lies behind John 
Chrysostom's more abbreviated discussion of John 1:28 (878), where he says that the 


more accurate copies (tO v àvtvypapov akpip£otepov) contain the reading 
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“Bethabara” because the alternate, Bethany, is not in the correct geographical location to 
fit the context. 

Another instance is Eusebius's explanation of the variant in Matt 13:35 ($26). 
While Jerome refers to the oldest copies based on his conjecture (see above), Eusebius 
also implies that the prophet intended is Asaph, but he merely notes that the accurate 
copies (xoig àkpiféciv cavtiypa@oic) read not “Isaiah the prophet" but simply “the 
prophet" (since Isaiah is not the correct source of the quote). Another case weighed 
against the testimony of Scripture is Epiphanius's discussion of John 19:14 ($93). The 
other fathers who witness this same tradition include the description of the conjectured 
scribal error here, but it is Epiphanius who thus determines that the accurate 
understanding (thv api] . . . eioriynow) of the passage is the reading that has not 
been corrupted by this error.” In all of these examples, it is the other evidence or logic 
adduced by the father that determines the MSS containing the variant are accurate, not 
vice versa. So, while the accurate copies are valued, the determination of their accuracy 
seems to be established by the judgment of the individual variant based on other criteria, 
not upon the general quality of the MS itself. On the level of an individual reading, the 
accuracy refers to whether the variant is geographically, scripturally, or otherwise correct, 
while on the level of the entire MS, it refers to a copy which has not been greatly 
corrupted by the copyist (since if a MS is not accurate, that lack of accuracy is attributed 


to an error on the part of the scribe). 


28 See also Origen on Rom 4:3 (§102, in Additional Texts), where he states that the most accurate 
reading is “Abram” not “Abraham,” and he assumes Paul would have been accurate in his quotation of Gen 
15:6. 


? Later, the Chronicon Paschale (§92) phrases this in the familiar language that the accurate 


copies (tà dpi] BipAto)—including the copy from John’s own hand, which is housed at Ephesus— 
have the reading “third” (1.e., without the error). 
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One other interesting reference to accurate MSS is Eusebius's evaluation of the 
evidence for the longer ending of Mark.” The context of this discussion is addressing a 
potential discrepancy between the resurrection appearances in Mark and John. Eusebius 
says that one solution to this problem is to look at the MS evidence, which largely lacks 
the verse in Mark (16:9) that involved the discrepancy. As he describes this external 
evidence, the longer ending does not appear in all the copies (ur] £v &xaoiv . . . toig 
àvttypa oro); he later rephrases this in the positive, that the Gospel ends with 16:8 in 
nearly all the copies (oyed0v £v ğnacı toic àvttypou«poto), or, at any rate, in the 
accurate copies (ta yoOv akpifr] xov GvtLypa@wv). Eusebius clearly aligns the 
majority and the accurate MSS, but what he does not clarify is his basis for considering 
those copies the most accurate. Based on the context, it may be a reference to the least 
problematic reading (i.e., if John is correct, then the reading which contradicts it is not 
accurate), or it suggests that the longer ending is considered a later addition by someone 
other than Mark (just as John 19:14 or Matt 13:35 are understood to include later 
attempts to “correct” the text). According to this evidence, Eusebius lays out the first 
solution, that the additional text and therefore the problem it presents may be dismissed 
as superfluous (mepittov). But Eusebius also presents a second solution: nothing in 
Scripture should be ignored or discarded, so another explanation must be found that 
assumes Mark 16:9 may be a valid reading. 

This example from Eusebius brings up another major criterion noted by 


Augustine, the majority of MSS. At least a tenth of the explicit references to variants 


30 Two other examples that have not been examined here are both by Severus. His discussion of 
Mark 16:9ff. ($58) is simply repeating Eusebius, which raises the question whether his reference to the 
variant at Mark 16:2 ($54, where he again refers to the most accurate copies) is also repeating Eusebius or 
another author. 
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include a mention of either several, many, or most MSS, whether Greek, Latin, or a 
combination of the two. It is not clear that this always means a greater number than the 
general reference to *some" MSS, which also commonly appears. Nor is reference made 
to how many copies are included in “most,” so that there is no indication of how many 
MSS a father may generally be taking into account, or based on what information 
(personal access to MSS, tradition, testimony by others, etc.). As with the category of 
Greek evidence, in general the majority of MSS alone is not enough to judge a variant to 
be the preferred reading, but it may warrant exegesis of the variant (e.g., 
Jerome/Didymus on 1 Cor 15:52, $134) or corroborate the internal evidence (e.g., 
Acacius on 1 Cor 15:51, $127). One noteworthy example of the latter is Augustine's 
discussion of Matt 27:9 ($41): while the minority reading (“the prophet") is the more 
accurate, he does not go along with the explanation adopted by Jerome that the less 
accurate reading (“Jeremiah the prophet") is a scribal error; based on the fact that 
“Jeremiah” is found in most MSS, along with the more ancient Greek MSS, and that it is 
the reading most difficult to explain, he accepts this reading as original and therefore 
must explain why Matthew would write the wrong name. Thus, Augustine agrees with 
the majority witness, but uses that in combination with other external and internal 
evidence. 

The situations that stand out the most, however, are those where the author 
contradicts the majority witness based on other evidence. One possible example is 
Basil's use of Luke 22:36 (871). The initial version of Basil's text appears to cite the 
imperative of the verb and explains that this is not a command but a prophecy (i.e., a 


statement about the future), since the imperative mood is often used this way. In an early 
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revision of the Asceticon, likely by Basil himself or in his own day, an aside is added that 
the majority of copies (rà TOAAG TOV dvtvypaoov) actually read the future indicative 
(in agreement with Basil's own interpretation). However, the fact that this is the majority 
reading does not give rise to either replacing the reading in the Asceticon or changing the 
explanation to fit the majority reading. A better, and more blatant, example is in Origen's 
discussion of John 1:28 (880). He starts off by stating that “Bethany” is found in nearly 
all of the copies (oyed0v Ev nào toic AvTLyYpa@otc), along with that of Heracleon, 
and appears to be an earlier (npótepov) reading. Yet, he then proceeds to reject this 
reading based on geography and etymology, finding “Bethabara” to be the preferred 
reading (what John Chrysostom refers to as the more accurate reading [$78]). Therefore, 
based on internal evidence and the assumption that the evangelist would know the correct 
geography, Origen easily overturns the external evidence of almost all MSS. Several 
instances where Origen conjectures an emendation in the text, in locations where he 
attests no variants and no variants are known today, further support this idea since he is 
clearly going against the agreement of all MSS (e.g., Matt 5:45 [$14]; Matt 21:9 [334]; 
Matt 26:63 [$40]; Eph 2:4 [$147], all in Additional Texts). As the case of Matt 19:19 
($32) especially makes clear, this is due to Origen's lack of faith in the scribes. 

Therefore, concerning the criteria spelled out by Augustine and Ambrosiaster, 
several of these are used quite frequently. Augustine's listed criteria—the truer, majority 
of, or more ancient MSS, or the original language—are all employed by multiple 


authors"! Most frequently, the Latin authors refer back to the original language (the 


?! There are two other criteria, or descriptions of the MS evidence, not discussed here that are 
worth noting. Jerome refers to the "authentic" (authenticis) copies of Titus 3:15 ($173), in parallel with his 
reference to the Greek copies. Also, Epiphanius mentions the “unrevised” (G6t1opOo oic) copies 
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Greek), or both Greek and Latin fathers refer in some way to the majority or a great 
number of MSS. Less frequently, reference is made to the more accurate (truer) copies or 
the oldest. Also, Ambrosiaster's criterion of tradition, or the patristic evidence, is also 
used a handful of times. Other than the frequency with which the various criteria are 
employed, though, there is no strong sense of a hierarchy among them (in contrast to 
what is implied by Augustine's prioritized list). Jerome gives more credence to patristic 
evidence than Origen does to the majority of MSS (both based on the same principle of 
the credibility of the witness, whether a trusted name or a nameless scribe). The accurate 
copies have the closest correlation to accepted readings in situations where the alternate 
reading is rejected, but the accuracy is typically determined based on other, often internal, 
evidence. Nor is it clear that these criteria should actually be called “criteria” in the sense 
that they are used to judge between variants; in some cases, referring to the MS evidence 
is simply a statement of fact to explain why more than one reading is being exegeted. 
When the external evidence does help sway the verdict on the best reading, it is usually in 
combination with some form of internal evidence. In other cases, the internal evidence 
may outweigh the external, even the majority of MSS, but it does not appear that the 
reverse happens. 

The church fathers’ use of external evidence also brings to light another 
interesting fact, a criterion that is actually used in the opposite way in modern textual 
criticism. Modern text criticism views harmonization between scriptural texts as a move 
away from the original reading: the assumption is that scribes tended to harmonize, 


especially in terms of Gospel parallels, so that the readings in most discord with their 


containing Luke 22:43-44 (873), since he believes the orthodox have “fixed” the text by removing the 
passage. 
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parallels are more likely original.” But the church fathers, because they expect harmony 
among the authorial texts, often assume that contradictions between parallel scriptural 
accounts are due to later errors. Therefore, the fathers at times appear to treat the 
different Gospels as though they are additional MSS of the same text (since they are 
multiple witnesses to the same historical account). Because of this, in some cases it is 
ambiguous when a father cites the reading of “gospels” whether he means copies of the 
same Gospel or the parallel in another Gospel (e.g., Jerome on Matt 11:19 [824]).? One 
example is the anonymous philosopher quoted by Macarius Magnes; when pointing out 
the contradictions between the last words from Jesus on the cross, three of the quotes are 
from different Gospels and a fourth is a variant in Mark 15:34 (§53), yet no distinction is 
made between Gospel parallels and a variant within one Gospel. 

While this example is citing a non-Christian, the Christian scholars exhibit similar 
ambiguity. Origen’s lengthy discussion of the reading “Gergesenes” and its alternates in 
Matt 8:28 parr. ($21) at no point distinguishes between the reading of the different 
Gospels (he expects all of the Gospel writers to be accurate, so the best option 
geographically must be the proper reading in all of the Gospels). In his defense of how 
he quoted Matt 5:32 ($11), Augustine cites the various Gospel parallels, not making 
clear distinction between what is found in copies of Matthew and what is in the other 
Gospels. It is also the expectation of Gospel harmony, especially in the case of words of 


Jesus, that leads Origen to conjecture corrections when the Gospels contradict each other; 


? See, for example, Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 303. 


? While Didymus's reference to *some Gospels" containing the story of the woman caught in 
adultery likely refers to copies of John (7:53-8:11 [§85]), it is also possible that his reference includes 
copies of Luke (since the pericope is also found there) or even noncanonical gospels. See also Epiphanius, 
who points out a variant in “a certain copy of the Gospels,” apparently noting the difference between Luke 
2:4 and John 7:42 ($63 in Additional Texts), but doing so in the language that typically refers to variants. 
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this is clearest in the case of Origen's discussion of Matt 19:19 ($32), where there is no 
extant variant, so the only “external evidence" that he cites for his proposed reading is 
Mark and Luke (cf. Matt 26:63 [$40]). This ambiguity is not universal, however; in 
other instances, the fathers discern clearly between the Synoptic parallels and the variant 
within a specific Gospel (e.g., Epiphanius on Matt 8:28 parr. [$20]; Origen on Matt 
16:20 [$30]; Apollinaris on Mark 6:8 [§51]). In general, though, the line between the 
MS evidence and Gospel parallels is often fuzzy, if not nonexistent, so that the witness of 


another evangelist is comparable to the testimony of a previous church father. 


2.2. Internal Evidence 
2.2.]. Transcriptional Probabilities 

When assigning variants to those who copied, translated, or made use of the texts, 
the church fathers sometimes simply refer to a “scribal error," without determining 
whether it is intentional or unintentional, or what the exact cause may be.'^ There are 
also more indirect references, where scribes are not named but a passive construction is 
used to indicate something that has been added or omitted—the implication, then, is that 
whoever copied the text is responsible for the addition or omission.” The fathers at times 
ambiguously cite “some” or “someone” as making the alteration, without specifying if it 
is a scribe or another person, such as a translator or a heretic intentionally emending the 


text.°° But the fathers also offer discussions with much more description and detail about 


* See Origen, Matt 27:9 (845); Eusebius, Mark 1:2 ($48). 


3 See Jerome, Matt 5:22 (88); Matt 24:36 (839). See also Eph 2:4 ($147), where Origen uses a 
passive construction, but Jerome translates it as active, attributing the fault to an ignorant scribe. 


36 See Origen, Matt 5:22 ($10); Epiphanius, 2 Tim 4:10 ($171). Cf. Origen, Luke 23:45 ($76). 
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how certain errors came to be, and who exactly was responsible for initiating or 
propagating them. Eusebius’s exposition of Matt 27:9 ($42), where the incorrect 
attribution of a quote to Jeremiah rather than Zechariah must be explained, summarizes 
well the options when encountering such a problem in the text: one must consider 
whether a change has been made through ill intention, or whether there was an error in 
copying, through a careless mistake—in other words, whether the error was intentional or 


unintentional. 


2.2.1.1. Unintentional Changes 

Among the unintentional or accidental changes attributed to scribes, one type of 
error frequently noted was the difference of a single character, changing either a number 
or the meaning of a word. Irenaeus provides the earliest example of discussing a variant, 
and he attributes this to a scribe. He supposes that in Rev 13:18 ($190) the difference 
between the middle numeral of 666 and 616 is due to a scribe mistaking one number for 
another (the scribe stretched out & into t), since this is a common occurrence. The same 
suggestion is the basis for the tradition passed down relating to the hour of the crucifixion 
in John and Mark (John 19:14). Eusebius ($94) describes that a scribe mistook a 
gamma for episemon when the straight crossbar on I was curved upward and read as Ç. 
Epiphanius ($93) describes similarly that the two characters were confused because they 


both have a crossbar written from left to right. 


7 Interestingly, if this tradition goes back to Clement of Alexandria, as Epiphanius says ($93), 
then it dates to around the same time as Irenaeus (late 2™ cent.), perhaps providing some insight into the 
types of changes made, or thought to be made, in the first century that the NT was copied. 
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The difference of one stroke or one letter could also change a word and its 
meaning. While neither specifically name scribes, both Jerome and Isidore point out 
mistakes of this kind. Jerome notes that in 1 Cor 13:3 (8124), the difference seen in the 
Latin goes back to the Greek, where the two verbs differ only by one letter; thus, he says, 
an error has emerged. Likewise, Isidore refers to the difference of only one stroke in Heb 
9:17 ($181), turning a tT into a 7, which he suggests was done out of ignorance. Such 
mistakes also may simply be due to inattention to detail, or, as Jerome puts it, to scribes 


38 
who were more asleep than awake. 


2.2.1.2. Intentional Changes 

The fathers also accused the scribes both of making intentional changes, and of 
creating new errors in the text through their ignorant or incompetent attempts to remove 
anerror. As Jerome explains it, relative to Matt 13:35 ($27) as well as similar variants 
(see $843, 95), the earliest scribes encountered what they perceived to be an error in the 
text (here, the name Asaph), but in their ignorance (their unfamiliarity with the name), 
they helpfully emended the text—and thus, in “correcting” the error, they made an error. 
Epiphanius makes similar accusations concerning the appearance of a name, in Matt 
1:11 ($1). He assumes that the original text of Matthew contained fourteen generations, 
as Matthew enumerates. Therefore, Epiphanius believes that the list was subsequently 
truncated when two Jeconiahs appearing next to each other in the list (a father and son) 


were “corrected” to only one occurrence of the name. Epiphanius seems to allow that the 


38 See the discussion on scribes in Chapter 6. Cf. Theophylact on John 19:14 ($96), who is 
quoting or paraphrasing Eusebius ($94, which is also either a quotation or paraphrase); Theophylact refers 
to the variant being due to an inattention of the transcriptionists (nò tfjg dmpoos&tag TOV 
Metaypapdvtwv), which could be either a quote or an interpretation of Eusebius. 
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mistake was well-intended, in an attempt to improve the text, but he refers to those who 
made the correction as unlearned (àujia00 v) and making the change out of ignorance 
(ayvoiq). Augustine is more charitable (although, he does not name copyists 
specifically) when he refers to the change in 1 Cor 15:5 ($125). Again, he recognizes 
this as an intentional change, that some who encounter the number twelve are troubled by 
this reading since with the absence of Judas, there could only be eleven disciples at the 
time of the resurrection appearances. ^? Therefore, they emend the text; although 
Augustine does not use the same statement as Jerome, it could also apply here: in deleting 
the perceived error, they instead created an error. 

Besides charging scribes with intentional changes, the fathers also pinned these 
emendations on opponents or heretics, deeming these errors orthodox—or, more often, 
heterodox—corruptions. ^? There is at least one case in which the writer is crediting the 
emendation to the orthodox. Epiphanius states that Luke 22:43-44 ($73), which appears 
in the unedited copies (roig &ótopOooic Avttypa@oic) of Luke, has been removed by 
the orthodox who misunderstood this text rather than recognizing how it reinforced the 
portrait of the humanity of Jesus. Hilary ($74), on the other hand, is uncertain whether 


these verses have been intentionally removed or added, but he is still aware that they may 


?? A catena on this verse attributed to Oecumenius (8126) summarizes the same argument, simply 
stating that one possible reason for the discrepancy between “eleven” and “twelve” is a scribal error. 


?? This, of course, is alluding to B. D. Ehrman's book The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The 
Effect of Early Christological Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1993). As Ehrman examines particular variants, his purpose is typically the same as that 
of the fathers (to explain how a reading arose for doctrinal reasons), which makes his work more of a 
modern parallel to what the fathers were doing than a resource that examines the charges leveled by the 
fathers against their opponents (the latter of which is of more interest here). 
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be used by the heretics, and so he feels the need to address them.*! More commonly, 
though, the accusation is that an emendation was made for the wrong reasons, usually so 
that the text will read in support of a particular doctrine. Ambrosiaster explains this very 
thing: although he does not specifically attribute the variant at Rom 5:14 ($103) to 
heresy, he does say that the difference arose when someone who could not win an 
argument altered the text in order to provide textual support for that position. This is the 
reason why Ambrosiaster has little faith in the Greek MSS; he believes that heretics and 
schismatics have freely altered the text to fit their own theologies, which is why there are 
so many variants within the Greek tradition. 

Many of the alterations charged to heretics or opponents revolve around issues 
relating to Christology or the nature of the Trinity. Writing against the Arians, Ambrose 
argues that those who have falsified the Scriptures have also interpolated the phrase “nor 
the Son" in Matt 24:36 (838) in blasphemy against the divinity of the Son.? Another 
text that became embroiled in Christological debate was Heb 2:9; without specifying 
who was responsible, Theodore of Mopsuestia ($179) says that some have made the 
absurd alteration of changing “without” to “by the grace,” as an intentional change due to 
their own misunderstanding of the passage. Later, the opposite charge was made 
concerning this verse (see $$176, 180), that the Nestorians (likely including Theodore, 
who was condemned as a forerunner for this heresy) had corrupted the text to read 


“without God" in order to separate the divinity and humanity of Jesus at his crucifixion.^ 


^! On Luke 22:43-44, see Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 187-94. 
? On Matt 24:36, see Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 91-92. 


? On Heb 2:9, see Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 146-50. 
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The church historian Socrates makes a similar claim about the variant at 1 John 4:3 
($184), that those who wish to separate the divine and human natures have corrupted the 
text.“* Another Trinitarian issue arises, namely the relationship of the Spirit to the Father 
and the Son, in a variant from Rom 8:11 (§109); in a dialogue between a Macedonian 
and an orthodox person, the latter adduces this verse as evidence for the orthodox 
position, but the Macedonian claims the orthodox have altered the text to suit their 
theology. 

In some cases, though, the fathers accused certain people of emending the text for 
other reasons. At Luke 23:45 ($76), where a variant explains that the darkness over the 
earth was caused by an eclipse, Origen allows the possibility that someone added this 
simply for clarification, but he thinks it was more likely added by someone trying to 
undermine the Gospels by explaining away a supernatural event as a natural one.“ 
Concerning John 7:53-8:11 ($84), Augustine attributes the removal of this passage to 
men who are either of little faith or hostile to the faith, one possible reason being that 
they believe the example of forgiving a woman caught in adultery will give their wives 
license to sin. Thus, the church fathers articulated a number of reasons why a scribe, or 
other editor or user of the text, would intentionally make a change or correction. 
Whether the alterations were well-intended or done for more polemical reasons, the 
general consensus seems to be that such changes are never an improvement, but that the 


text is better left as it originally stood. 


^ On 1 John 4:3, see Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 125-35. 
? On Luke 23:45, see W. C. Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition: Evidence 


of the Influence of Apologetic Interests on the Text of the Canonical Gospels (SBL Text-Critical Studies 5; 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004), 97-98. 
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2.2.2. Intrinsic Probabilities 

While the fathers often had their doubts about scribal abilities, or the hands of 
others that felt free to emend the text, they had the utmost faith in the NT writers—the 
evangelists and apostles—and in the veracity of the original version of the text. The 
patristic writers were themselves authors who knew the potential for their own words to 
become mangled or misrepresented through careless transcription (see Chap. 6). 
Between that and their theological beliefs in the infallibility of the scriptural message, 
their firm foundation when investigating the intrinsic probabilities of what the author 
would have written is that, essentially, the author is always right. This related to 
grammar, theology, geography, citation of Scripture, and so forth. Augustine expresses 
this the most directly when, in response to Faustus's claim that Paul contradicted himself 
on some points of theology, he explains that where there appears to be a contradiction in 
Scripture, “it is not allowable to say, The author of this book is mistaken; but either the 
manuscript is faulty, or the translation is wrong, or you have not understood." ^^ 

In practice, it is clear that this same assumption underlies the discussion of 
variants. If there are two readings, and one of them is incorrect in some way, the 
assumption is not that the original reading was incorrect and a later scribe corrected it, 
but just the opposite: the original author was correct, and a later scribe corrupted the 
reading. There is one interesting case where a father diverges from this: Augustine 


prefers the more difficult reading in Matt 27:9, accepting that it is more logical for 


^6 Faust. 11.5; NPNF 1.4:180 (non licet dicere: auctor huius libri non tenuit ueritatem, sed aut 
codex mendosus est aut interpres errauit aut tu non intellegis [CSEL 25:320]). For a similar statement, see 
Augustine, Ep. 82 (to Jerome). 
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someone to later correct the text to the name of the proper prophet, rather than for 
someone to add a name that is clearly wrong. But, since Augustine cannot violate the 
principle that the author is never wrong, he is left with a different dilemma: how Matthew 
could write the name of what is apparently the wrong prophet without Matthew himself 
or the scriptural text actually being wrong. But Augustine stands alone in creating this 
dilemma. The way that other fathers, such as Jerome and Eusebius, deal with this same 
variant shows that they approached the text with a different logic, one that assumes if 
anyone is incorrect, it is a later copyist of the Gospel. 

This same point is articulated very simply in Rufinus's translation of Origen's 
Commentary on Romans. When weighing the two readings in Rom 7:6 ($107), the 
commentator here (whether Rufinus or Origen) determines that one is *both truer and 
more correct" (et verius est et rectius). While it is not spelled out in detail what the 
criteria are for determining what it is true and correct, the value statement itself is 
meaningful: the more correct reading is the preferred reading. This accords well with the 
value that the fathers placed on the more accurate MSS. Correctness or accuracy could 
include a range of categories. The example of the name of the prophet quoted, as 
addressed by Augustine, is but one such situation. This surfaces not only with Matt 27:9 
but also with Matt 13:35. In both cases, the fathers who discuss the variants begin with 
the same basic assumption (usually implied rather than stated outright): the author 
originally wrote the name of the correct prophet he was citing. If there is any error or 
contradiction, then, if must be explained as a later development. Jerome deals with these 
two verses in answer to a claim by Porphyry similar to what Augustine addressed with 


Faustus. Porphyry has used the discrepancy at Matt 13:35 as evidence of the evangelist's 
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ignorance; Jerome, in turn, must defend the Gospel writer, and thus he shifts the blame to 
the scribes. 

Origen also defends the knowledge and accuracy of the evangelists in the matter 
of geography. In his Commentary on John, he deals with two different passages where 
variants attest a variety of place names, at John 1:28 ($80) and Matt 8:28 parr. ($21). 
While explaining the latter, Origen states that “the evangelists, men attentively learned in 
all things Jewish, would not have said something clearly false and easy to refute." He 
expects that they were familiar with Jewish names and Palestinian geography, and so by 
describing his own knowledge of the geography of the area, he is also explaining the 
more correct and therefore original reading. 

The same assumption about the accuracy of the evangelists also applies more 
broadly to Scripture as a whole. Therefore, when there was an apparent contradiction 
between different Gospels, the fathers again appealed to the possibility of a scribal error 
rather than assuming that the Gospel writers would contradict one another. Jerome, then, 
could address the difference between the hour of the crucifixion in John 19:14 and the 
Synoptic parallels in the same context that he discussed Matthew apparently citing the 
wrong prophets (Matt 13:35; 27:9) because all three instances involved the agreement 
between different parts of Scripture. The same issue arose with apparent contradictions 
between the resurrection appearances, particularly with regard to Mark 16:9ff. While 
part of the argument over the discrepancy dealt with the MS evidence for the longer 
ending, the very reason for discussing the variant 1s telling: if the Gospels disagree, and 
there is a variant in the MSS, then the disagreement is likely the fault of the scribes (or 


here, a later editor who added the longer ending) rather than the scriptural authors. 
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If so much faith was placed in the authors and in Scripture in general, it is no 
surprise to find the fathers so often appealing to the context of a reading—whether simply 
the immediate context, or the broader context of the writer's works or Scripture as a 
whole—to evaluate the variants. However, the context could work both for and against a 
variant: while sometimes a reading was dismissed because it did not fit the context, more 
often if both readings had equal meaning, or equally valid meanings, within the context, 
then neither would be discarded as incorrect or secondary. 

One example of where church fathers use the immediate context as a criterion to 
discern between readings is 1 Cor 15:51. Both Acacius of Caesarea ($127) and Didymus 
of Alexandria ($130) (possibly both attesting a tradition that goes back to Origen) offer 
the same basic argument: while some copies of v. 51 have “we all will be changed" and 
others read “we will not all be changed,” v. 52 reads (in all copies) “we will be 
changed."^" Since v. 52 is clearly qualifying who will be changed, they argue, then it 
would not make sense for v. 51 to say that everyone will be changed. Thus, as Acacius 
puts it, the variant with the negative is more fitting (magis . . . ueritati), or, to put it the 
opposite way, as does Didymus, if v. 51 says that we all will be changed, to say again in 
the next verse that we will be changed would be superfluous (mepittdv). The context of 
the following verse, then, determines which is the proper reading. 

In Eph 5:14, the close context is likewise used to weigh the variant. While 
Jerome (8153) focuses primarily on discussing the variant “Christ will touch you," he 


says he will let the reader decide whether this is the correct reading, but his final 


^! The distinction between vv. 51 and 52 is clearer in the Greek, as seen in the fragment of 
Didymus, whereas the emphatic use of the pronoun in v. 52 is obscured in Jerome’s Latin translation of 
both authors. 
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statement on the matter is that this variant does not fit the interpretation or sense of the 
context. Theodore of Mopsuestia ($154) likewise states it as a negative judgment, that 
this reading does not fit the context, while Theodoret ($155) phrases it the opposite way, 
saying that the other reading, “Christ will shine on you,” is more suited to the context 
(which refers to light). All three, then, opt for the same reading, and apparently for the 
same reason: the immediate context. 

In his exposition on Rom 12:11, Ambrosiaster ($111) extends the scope a little 
more broadly when he considers how the larger context of the entire letter impacts the 
reading in this passage. Since the variant is an instruction for the audience to "serve the 
Lord," Ambrosiaster determines that it is unlikely that Paul wrote this because he shows 
elsewhere in the letter that his Roman audience is already actively serving the Lord (so he 
does not need to tell them to do so). In other cases, the fathers also expand the context 
ever further to incorporate all of Paul's writings. Theodore of Mopsuestia exemplifies 
this best when he examines the variant in Heb 2:9 (§179)—a letter he considers to have 
been written by Paul. Theodore determines the variant “by the grace of God" to be 
absurd, primarily because it does not fit how Paul uses this phrase elsewhere. Theodore 
then gives examples of how Paul typically refers to grace to prove that the variant in 
Hebrews does not fit the pattern. 

The church fathers also used the wider range of Scripture to weigh the validity of 
variants. In this, they were consistent not only with their theology of the inspiration of 
Scripture (and therefore divine authorship), but also with the general ancient principle 


often cited as “interpreting Homer by Homer,” or interpreting an individual portion of 
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text by what is deemed the general corpus or genre within which it belongs. ^* Origen and 
Jerome both exhibit this practice when examining Matt 5:22, although they use different 
Scripture citations. In his Commentary on Ephesians ($10), Origen uses this as an 
opportunity to point out that some incorrectly read this verse in Matthew to say that anger 
is sometimes acceptable. He then quotes Psalm 36, therefore using a text from Paul and 
one from the Psalms to argue against the variant reading in Matthew. Jerome addresses 
this variant in a couple of places; in his Commentary on Matthew ($8), he too weighs the 
concept of offering an acceptable excuse for anger by adducing other Scripture, both 
from the Synoptics and from James. Thus, both Origen and Jerome (or, in the latter case, 
perhaps Jerome repeating Origen) refer to at least two other locations in Scripture to 
determine whether Matthew would originally have referred to all anger or only anger 
“without cause." 

Another example from Ambrosiaster helps to summarize the patristic usage of 
context and internal evidence. In his discussion of Gal 2:5 ($137), Ambrosiaster 
articulates the same practice found in a number of commentaries on this text. While one 
reading has, “for an hour we yielded,” another reads, “for an hour we did not yield." The 
commentators, then, examine the variants by the truth of what happened, whether Paul 
did or did not yield to his opponents (and whether in the case only of Titus's 
circumcision, or on other matters of the law). One piece of evidence is the circumcision 
of Timothy, which is recorded in Acts 16. Other evidence is sought from Paul's letters to 
see how he responded to additional situations of legalism and circumcision. As 


Ambrosiaster puts it, they appeal to history and the letters (1.e., Acts and the Pauline 


48 For more on this, see Chapter 1. 
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epistles). Here we see a partial application of the principle he lays out elsewhere, that 
variants should be evaluated by reason, history, and tradition. Ambrosiaster uses reason 
to determine whether there is agreement between the variant and the witness of Scripture, 


including both Paul's own testimony and the history recorded in Scripture. 


3. The Results of Textual Analysis in Literary Contexts 

The criteria examined above, using the categories laid out by modern textual 
criticism, imply that the purpose of applying textual analysis or invoking such criteria is 
in order to make a choice between two or more readings. However, what we find among 
the patristic discussions, especially among the commentaries, is a tendency not to choose 
between readings as long as neither leads to an inappropriate understanding of the 
passage. This accords with the conservative method found among some of the 
Alexandrian classical scholars who pioneered textual analysis, exemplified also by 
Origen's Hexapla, to present all readings along with notations rather than deleting 
anything. Origen says of his work on the Hexapla that the words in the LXX that did not 
appear in the Greek, he let them stand in the text marked with an obelus because he did 
not dare to remove the words entirely (oO toApnoavtes aùtà navtn TEPLEAELV); 
Origen simply marked the text, and the reader could do with it what he or she pleased. 
A similar sentiment is echoed by Eusebius when discussing the longer ending of Mark: 


despite the overwhelming external evidence against this ending, some might say that they 


sd Origen, Comm. Matt. 15.14 (GCS, Or 10:388); see $32 on Matt 19:19 (in Additional Texts). 
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dare not set aside anything that appears in the text of the Gospels (006’ 6tLODV TOALOV 
dOgtclv TOV OnWOOdV £v TH TOV EDayyeAtov ypagh ospouévov).?? 

The same mentality is expressed regarding not only the text but also the 
interpretation of the text. Long before such comments appeared in modern scholarship, 
Pamphilus and Eusebius noted in their defense of Origen that his tendency in his 
exegetical works was to present multiple interpretations and allow the reader to decide 
between them.” Jerome considered this to be part of the purpose and structure of 
commentaries: he defends his extensive use of Origen’s material by explaining that the 
nature of a commentary is to lay out the views of earlier scholars, even (or especially) 
when those views are contradictory, in order to let the audience choose for themselves 
which is the right interpretation.” In fact, this is exactly what Jerome does for Eph 5:14 
($153), presenting an interpretation of the variant and his opinion of it, but ultimately 
stating, “Whether these things are true or not I leave to the reader’s decision." 

A similar approach may perhaps be found by examining another quality of early 
Christian commentaries. There was a tendency among the church fathers to not always 
quote Scripture verbatim but to often paraphrase or cite from memory (which is one 


reason that using their scriptural quotations as evidence for NT variants is such a 


complicated matter). It is in regard to this that L. Vaganay and C.-B. Amphoux state: “It 


°° Eusebius, Quaest. Marin. 1.1 (PG 22:937, 940); see §55 on Mark 16:9ff. 

`l Pamphilus and Eusebius, Apology for Origen 1.3. Cf. A. Grafton and M. Williams, Christianity 
and the Transformation of the Book: Origen, Eusebius, and the Library of Caesarea (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2006), 204: *Origen, who realized the mystery and obscurity of the Scriptures, 


often gave more than one interpretation at a time, allowing the prudens lector to choose the best one." 


° Jerome, Ruf. 1.16, 22. Cf. E. A. Clark, The Origenist Controversy: The Cultural Construction 
of an Early Christian Debate (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1992), 141. 


?* Jerome, Comm. Eph. 5:14; Heine, 224. 
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seems clear that what they saw in the text was a deeper meaning which could not be 


75^ This assessment also describes well the 


affected by any kind of textual alterations. 
fathers’ approach to variants: what they found in the text was a level of meaning that 
went beyond the individual words, and which was not always impacted by textual 
variations. Perhaps the best illustration of this is the number of instances where the 
variant in question was a negative particle, so that the two different readings were exact 
opposites, and yet multiple fathers could explain both readings as contributing to the 
same understanding of the text.” 

This is not to say that the fathers never offered an opinion on one reading being 
better than another, since they certainly did, but their general tendency was to present the 
merits of both readings whenever possible. Yet, there were even times when they did 
show a preference for a reading, but because of how the rejected variant was being 
abused by some (typically heretics), it was necessary to exegete the variant anyway. ? 
This again points back to Eusebius's comments on the longer ending of Mark: even the 
strong external evidence against it is not reason enough to simply dismiss the text as 
spurious and refuse to address its content. As long as there are people in the church who 
accept that ending as Scripture and who may therefore be swayed by wrong exegesis of 


it, then the passage cannot be ignored. Because, the ultimate concern of the commentator 


was not the original text, or even the best text, but the best understanding of the text. 


?^ L. Vaganay and C.-B. Amphoux, An Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism (trans. J. 
Heimerdinger; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 92. 


55 For example, see the various discussions of Rom 5:14 (esp. Augustine [$8104, 105] and Origen 
[$106]); 1 Cor 15:51 (esp. Rufinus [$133]); Gal 2:5 (esp. Ambrosiaster [$137] and Jerome [§138]); Col 
2:18 (Augustine [$161] and Jerome [$162]. 


?6 See Ambrose (838) and Jerome (839) on Matt 24:36. 
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Thus, when Rufinus encounters two different readings, one in Origen's Greek 
commentary and a different one in his Latin lemma, he is hesitant to “disturb the tradition 
or prejudice the truth” by removing or rejecting either variation, “especially since both 
contribute to edification.” As long as both readings contribute to the same end—the 
edifying use of Scripture and the best meaning of the text—then there is no need to judge 
between them. When judgments are made, it is generally in favor of accuracy or 
orthodoxy. In a homily, such a judgment may necessarily be much more terse than in a 
commentary, but behind both is the same basic pastoral concern. While criteria are 
applied to the NT text and sometimes lead to a judgment or a statement of preference 
(usually when the external evidence is qualified by a value such as "ancient" or 
"accurate," or when the variant is blamed on a scribal error), the external evidence is not 
always invoked as a grounds for judgment—at least, not on the part of the commentator. 
Often, the readings of “some copies" or “other copies" are presented as basic information 
for the reader's understanding. The reader may then determine whether, based on the 
external or internal evidence, one reading should be preferred over the other. The 
commentator is simply presenting both sides of the issue for the reader to decide (not 


unlike the function of a textual apparatus). 


7 See $114 on Rom 12:13 (FC 104:214). 
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CHAPTER 6 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


This chapter will summarize the textual analysis of the church fathers as applied 
to the NT and compare that to modern textual criticism. In order to do that, it is first 
necessary to once again widen the scope and consider how explicit references to variants 
relate to the fuller context of textual analysis. This includes the question of whether the 
fathers who were commenting on the variants were also engaged in creating editions or 
recensions of the text. The issue of who was working on the form of the text brings up 
the relationship between scholars and scribes, or commentators and copyists, particularly 
the opinion that many fathers had of scribes and their abilities. Then, the question is 
finally addressed, how patristic textual analysis compares with the modern discipline of 
textual criticism. The chapter then closes with a summary of what may be learned from 


explicit references to variants and how the fathers approached the NT text. 


1. Textual Analysis by the Church Fathers and Modern Textual Criticism 
There are varying opinions about whether the church fathers engaged in “textual 
criticism," in a modern sense, and whether they were any good at it. In describing the 


history of NT textual criticism, some text-critical introductions include a brief section on 
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the church fathers, while others begin around the time of the Reformation.” In studies of 
individual text-critical problems, the results are also mixed. J. Kelhoffer states: 


Scholars have long known, as J. Burgon put it, that the early church fathers were 
“but very children in the Science of Textual Criticism.” The naiveté with which 
“text-critical” problems were sometimes dismissed is perhaps nowhere stated 
more bluntly in all of early Christian literature than in [Eusebius’s] ad Marinum: 
if one is able to harmonize two passages like Matt 28 and Mark 16, it is 
appropriate, and even preferable, to ignore manuscript evidence questioning the 
authenticity of one of the passages." 


But Kelhoffer's judgment applies to Eusebius and those who followed his 
example; surely if there was one true text critic among the church fathers, it was Origen. 
Yet, after examining Origen's explicit references to NT variants, Metzger concludes that 

[Origen] was an acute observer of textual phenomena but was quite uncritical in 


his evaluation of their significance. ... On the whole his treatment of variant 
readings is most unsatisfactory from the standpoint of modern textual criticism. 


' B. M. Metzger and B. D. Ehrman (The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, 
and Restoration [4" ed.; New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005]) have perhaps the most 
extensive discussion of patristic textual criticism, a chapter entitled “The Origins of Textual Criticism as a 
Scholarly Discipline" (pp. 197-204). P. D. Wegner (A Student's Guide to Textual Criticism of the Bible: Its 
History, Methods & Results [Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006]) includes short paragraphs on 
Irenaeus, Origen, and Jerome (pp. 208-9) before jumping forward to Erasmus in his chapter on “A Brief 
History of New Testament Textual Criticism." 


? The subtitle of the English translation of Kurt and Barbara Aland's introduction is *An 
Introduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism" (The Text 
of the New Testament [298 ed.; trans. E. F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1989]). With this focus 
on critical editions and modern text criticism, it is no surprise that patristic text criticism is not included; 
they begin instead with Erasmus. J. H. Greenlee (Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism [rev. 
ed.; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1995]) has chapters on “The Text in Print” (beginning in 1516) and “The 
Age of the Critical Text” (beginning with Westcott and Hort), but his discussion of the patristic period is 
part of his chapter on “The Transmission of the Text” and thus focuses on the MSS, not patristic 
scholarship applied to them. Likewise, L. Vaganay and C.-B. Amphoux (An Introduction to New 
Testament Textual Criticism [trans. J. Heimerdinger; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991]) 
divide the discussion between “The History of the Written Text” and “The History and Future of the 
Printed Text” (beginning in 1514). They do give greater space and attention to patristic scholarship, but 
their focus remains on recensions and MSS, not on the practice of textual criticism as applied to individual 
variants. 


? J. A. Kelhoffer, “The Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum and Other Christian Writings to Text- 
Critical Debates concerning the Original Conclusion of Mark’s Gospel,” ZNW 92 (2001): 96. The Burgon 
quotation is from J. W. Burgon, The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark (Oxford: J. 
Parker, 1871), 49. See §55 on Mark 16:9ff. 
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He combines a remarkable indifference to what are now regarded as important 
aspects of textual criticism with a quite uncritical method of dealing with them. 


M. Holmes, evaluating Metzger's statements, is more gracious in his judgment: “Origen’s 
practice, so puzzling to us, reflects perfectly the ethos of his own time; he was a man of 
his own age." The question remains, then, were the men of his age engaging in textual 
criticism? In order to answer this question, it is necessary first to look briefly at what 
constitutes “textual criticism" in the modern sense, and then to compare this to the textual 
analysis applied by the church fathers to the NT text. Answering this question then may 
lead to another: What is the value of patristic textual analysis for modern text criticism? 


In other words, can we learn anything of value from the practice of the church fathers? 


1.1. Modern New Testament Textual Criticism 

The modern discipline of NT textual criticism, as it has developed since the 
generation of Ximenes and Erasmus, has largely focused on one primary goal: to recreate 
the original text of the Greek NT in the form of a critical edition. Not all scholars have 
agreed on this goal or how to achieve it, but it still holds a primary position in the 


discipline." Different tools such as theories of text types or statistical models have found 


^ B. M. Metzger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New 
Testament Manuscripts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies: In Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J. N. 
Birdsall and R. W. Thomson; New York: Herder, 1963), 93-94. 


? M. W. Holmes, “Codex Bezae as a Recension of the Gospels,” in Codex Bezae: Studies from the 
Lunel Colloquium, June 1994 (ed. D. C. Parker and C.-B. Amphoux; Leiden/New York: Brill, 1996), 147. 


* Greenlee states unequivocally that the purpose of textual criticism is “ascertaining the original 
text" (Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism, 1). This same assumption is not stated in Aland 
and Aland's introduction, but clearly is the underlying foundation (cf. their first basic rule for textual 
criticism: “Only one reading can be original” [Text of the New Testament, 280]). Metzger and Ehrman state 
with greater nuance that the goal is the form of the text “most nearly conforming to the original” (Text of 
the New Testament, xv). On debate over this goal, see E. J. Epp, “The Multivalence of the Term ‘Original 
Text’ in New Testament Textual Criticism," HTR 92 (1999): 245-81; idem, “Issues in New Testament 
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their popularity and criticisms. Compared to textual criticism of classical or other texts, 
the sheer volume of MSS and versions available for the NT has led the discipline away 
from using MS stemmas and conjectural emendations.’ Recent decades have seen a 
growing interest in what might be considered a new branch within the discipline, 
focusing on the social history of the text? But even for this, the primary work of textual 
critics is to create and refine critical editions of the NT, and to examine individual 
variants to determine which is the most likely to be original. 

In order to make such determinations, a number of criteria are taken into 
consideration, based on the perception of textual relationships, scribal tendencies, 
authorial tendencies, and logic. These criteria are generally divided along the lines of 
external and internal evidence (as applied in Chap. 5 and summarized below). The 
assumptions about scribal tendencies in particular are grounded in the modern 
understanding of scribal practices (including lighting, dictation, corrections, etc.) and 
basic human limitations of hearing and eyesight or the mind’s inclination to supply the 


familiar for the less familiar (whether in the reading one perceives, or in the reading one 


Textual Criticism: Moving from the Nineteenth Century to the Twenty-First Century,” in Rethinking New 
Testament Textual Criticism (ed. D. A. Black; Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2002), 17-76 (esp. 70- 
76). 


7 For example, the classic handbooks by P. Maas (Textual Criticism [trans. B. Flower; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1958]) and L. D. Reynolds and N. G. Wilson (Scribes and Scholars [24 ed.; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1974], 186-213) both emphasize the importance of developing a stemma or family tree of 
relationships between MSS; on the other hand, M. L. West (Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique 
Applicable to Greek and Latin Texts [Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973]) tries to downplay the emphasis on 
stemmas by discussing the problem of open recensions (a point that Reynolds and Wilson also address). 
The latter may be closer to the situation in NT text criticism. 


* For an overview, see Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 280-99 (this section is 
one of the major updates Ehrman has made to Metzger's 3“ edition); Epp, “Issues in New Testament 
Textual Criticism," 52-70. 
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is inclined to write).^ The investigation of authorial tendencies takes into consideration a 
different set of human inclinations based on our modern understanding of the NT authors 
and the development of the NT writings. But, other than the fact that the goal is to 
reconstruct the author's own words, the author is generally not attributed with greater 
historical and literary accuracy, or with the likelihood to make fewer human errors than 


the copyists. 


1.2. Explicit References to Variants and Textual Analysis 

This simplistic description of textual criticism helps to provide a basic framework 
for evaluating how patristic textual analysis might compare. The criteria for evaluating 
variants were examined in Chapter 5 (regarding literary contexts) and will be summarized 
below. But the other major aspect of textual criticism remains largely unexplored here: 
namely, the creation of critical editions. The overview of textual analysis in Chapter 1 
shows that ancient scholars did engage in comparing and correcting MSS, and thus in 
producing editions and versions of various texts. In order to fully address whether early 
Christians were involved in such a process with the NT writings would require a detailed 
examination of the NT MSS themselves, which is beyond the scope of this dissertation. 


However, it is still worth touching on that issue in a limited fashion. One question in 


? Hence, sections on “Paleography” (Greenlee, Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism, 
8-22) or *The Making of Ancient Books" (Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 3-51) in text- 
critical introductions (cf. D. C. Parker's heavy emphasis on the MSS themselves in An Introduction to the 
New Testament Manuscripts and Their Texts [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008]), and 
Greenlee's division of unintentional changes to the text as errors of sight, writing, hearing, memory, and 
judgment (Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism, 55-58). For a history of scholarship on scribal 
tendencies in NT MSS, see J. R. Royse, “Scribal Tendencies in the Transmission of the Text of the New 
Testament," in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status 
Quaestionis (ed. B. D. Ehrman and M. W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 239-52. Fora 
concise summary and bibliography for the conditions under which scribes worked, see Royse, Scribal 
Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; Leiden/Boston: Brill: 2008), 98-101 (cf. 32-37). 
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particular that is valid here is whether the same fathers who were commenting on the 


variants were also engaged in ótópOooitg on the NT text, and to what end. 


1.2.1. Auóp0oc1c and the Text of the New Testament 

What the overview of textual analysis in Chapter 1 suggests is that there were two 
different trends in the editing of classical texts. True textual analysis, or 6idpO8wotc, as 
developed by the Alexandrians, was the province of scholars and done on an individual 
basis. Scholarly editions (kddo0¢tc) were created for the express purpose of establishing 
the best text form to comment upon, so that it was only the first step in moving on to (in 
modern terminology) “higher criticism" (in ancient terminology, this included, in order: 
AVAYVHOIG, £&rynoic, Kptoic [reading, interpretation, and criticism]). These editions 
were sometimes housed in libraries or personal collections for the use of subsequent 
scholars, but they were not published in the sense of being widely disseminated as 
authoritative texts. On the other side of the divide stood the emerging book trade, run by 
booksellers and the copyists they employed, whose interest in 61ópO0oo1G was to correct a 
copy against its exemplar, but not (as the scholars did) to compare multiple copies and 
add critical sigla. 

Thus, in terms of the Homeric texts, for example, the scribes and book trade 
proliferated the koine (common, or *vulgar") texts, while the scholars worked to refine 
the koine into a more critical version, but that version apparently was never widespread 
enough to significantly impact the transmission of the text. The edited copies that the 
scholars produced, then, since they were not intended to be authoritative for the general 


reading public, served especially as the foundation for further commentary (the part of 
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the process referred to as £&vjynotg and kptoic). The Alexandrians used the critical sigla 
in their editions as symbols and markers to correspond with their commentary and to link 
the text with the comments. For the scholars, editing was the necessary foundation for 
exegesis. For copyists, editing was the means of assuring that an exemplar was 
reproduced accurately, regardless of the quality of the text form itself. 

The situation was not necessarily identical for the NT writings, but this is the 
milieu in which they were first composed and copied. It is likely the scenario in the 
period during which Irenaeus commented on the variant in Rev 13:18, which he said was 
due to a scribal error since such errors were common; this was also the period when 
Origen stated that there was great diversity among the MSS because of unreliable scribes, 
and the generation whose scribes Jerome later accused of being ignorant and unlearned in 
Scripture (see below). This is the same period that modern textual critics refer to as a 
time of textual divergence (Greenlee) or relative freedom (Vaganay and Amphoux).'? 
What later manifested itself primarily in the Western text may have been an early koine 
version of the NT collections, '' the product of scribal but not necessarily scholarly work, 
while the efforts of scholars provided the basis for their commentaries and were in 


limited circulation among their own circles. 


10 Greenlee, Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism, 52; Vaganay and Amphoux, 
Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism, 89. 


'' Here, koiné refers simply to the common or popular text form, not the later Byzantine text. For 
theories about the 2"’-century text and Western readings in the Pauline epistles, see G. Zuntz, The Text of 
the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (London: British Academy, 1953), 262, 265: he 
refers to the common text of the 2" century as a textual reservoir (rather than a single text type) and 
deduces that many of the readings from this reservoir which were preserved primarily in the Western text 
were carefully edited out of the Alexandrian text (hence, the development two different text types from the 
same reservoir). 
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In terms of the Christian OT, the best evidence of patristic textual scholarship is 
Origen's Hexapla." While such a massive work was intended as more than just a 
personal copy as a basis for commentary, its sheer size made it impossible to disseminate 
(in its entirety) as an authoritative edition, and the fundamental purpose of it remained the 
same as classical Alexandrian editions, to provide a version of the text with critical sigla 
as the basis for further work (“higher criticism"). The Alexandrian practice of using the 
sigla as a reference in the commentaries does not appear to have carried over into the use 
of the Hexapla, but the synoptic view of the various OT versions allowed subsequent 
commentators to freely refer to the readings of each translator, giving a narrative version 
of what was visually available in the Hexapla. Also, the testimony of Augustine shows 
that even by his day, establishing a text form was still seen as the responsibility of every 
scholar and as the foundation for exegesis. ° Thus, as for the classical Alexandrian 
scholars, among the early Christians the comparison of MSS and readings was often seen 
merely as a means to an end, the end being proper exegesis and interpretation. 

But not all textual editing was viewed positively, especially if it led to the wrong 


end. In a negative sense (or at least in a manner largely rejected by the church), 


? For bibliography and further discussion of an aspects of the Hexapla mentioned in this chapter, 
see Chapter 1, above. 


? Augustine (Doctr. chr. 2.14 [21]) states that the first task of exegetes should be to “devote their 
careful attention and their skill [to] the correction of their copies, so that the uncorrected ones give way to 
the corrected ones" (nam codicibus emendandis primitus debet inuigilare solertia eorum, qui scripturas 
diuinas nosse desiderant, ut emendatis non emendati cedant ex uno dumtaxat interpretationis genere 
uenientes); E. Hill, trans., Teaching Christianity: De Doctrina Christiana (Hyde Park, NY: New City, 
1996), 139. This work by Augustine stands out as a rare instance of a type of handbook for students, 
actually referring to the theory of textual studies, whereas most other evidence from the church fathers is 
from glimpses of the theory put into practice. 
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Theodotus and his followers" and Marcion"? were engaged in textual revision. In the 
same way that Marcion's canon forced the church to consider the delineation of its own 
set of Christian writings, the radical textual revisions of Marcion or Theodotus may have 
encouraged other scholars to take a more conservative approach to their ó.óp0oo1c, or 
may have prompted the kind of careful textual editing that gave rise to the Alexandrian 
text. Likewise, these examples illustrate that anyone with a stylus and enough 
education was able to make their own “corrections” to the text." But that did not 
necessarily mean that such editions became widely used beyond that individual's own 
circle or had a lasting effect on the textual stream in general. 

The best witness to recognized textual recensions in antiquity with widespread 
influence is Jerome's statement that texts associated with Lucian, Hesychius, and Origen 


and Pamphilus were preferred in different regions. One issue is how comprehensive such 


4 Eusebius, Hist. eccl., 5.28.15. For discussion of Thedotus, see Chapter 1, above. 


5 Hence, A. von Harnack points out that Marcion believed he was not corrupting the text but 
removing the corruptions of previous scribes or editors (Marcion: The Gospel of the Alien God [2"™ ed.; 
trans. J. E. Steely and L. D. Bierma; Durham, NC: Labyrinth, 1990], 48-49). In contrast to Harnack and 
others, more recent scholars have argued that Marcion did not engage in widespread editing but rather 
largely preserved readings already available in his day (see G. Quispel, “Marcion and the Text of the New 
Testament," Vigiliae Christianae 52 [1998]: 349-60; cf. U. Schmid, Marcion und sein Apostolos: 
Rekonstruktion und historische Einordnung der marcionitischen Paulusbriefausgabe [New York: de 
Gruyter, 1995]; and J. J. Clabeaux, A Lost Edition of the Letters of Paul: A Reassessment of the Text of the 
Pauline Corpus Attested by Marcion [CBQMS 21; Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 
1989]). 


1 Thus, B. Aland posits a greater text-consciousness arising late in the 2" century in response to 
the textual license of those like Marcion (“Die Rezeption des neutestamentlichen Textes in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten," in The New Testament in Early Christianity [ed. J.-M. Sevrin; BETL 86; Leuven: Peeters, 
1989], 5-21; cf. L. W. Hurtado, *The New Testament in the Second Century: Text, Collections and Canon," 
in Transmission and Reception: New Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies [ed. J. W. Childers 
and D. C. Parker; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2006], 15). On careful editing in Alexandria, see the comments 
by G. Zuntz, below. 


B P“ is an example of this. Besides the original hand and first corrector (correcting against the 
copied exemplar), at least two other “correctors” participated later in the text’s history, both of whom were 
likely readers who made their own emendations or notations in the process of using the papyrus (see Royse, 
Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri, 213-24, 239-42). For more on 33 ^5, see below. 
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works might have been, whether they included the entire canon of the Bible or only 
certain scriptural collections. Jerome repeats this testimony in his prefaces to both 
Chronicles and the Gospels, so he seems to suggest these names were attached to both 
OT and NT collections; or, for the NT, at least the names of Lucian and Hesychius were 
attached to the Gospels. Very little is known of these editions (or even the latter two 
scholars) besides Jerome's own testimony and any regional versions that can be identified 
in the two locations with which Jerome associates them (Antioch and Egypt, 
respectively). Lucian was a reputable scholar in Antioch in the 3" century, but his name, 
rightly or wrongly, became associated with Arianism, which may be one reason why the 
Antiochians themselves do not refer to Lucian in relation to their preferred readings of 
the Scriptures." The Hesychius mentioned by Jerome is even more obscure; he may be 
the Egyptian bishop referred to by Eusebius as martyred in Alexandria in 311, but beyond 
that, information about him is limited. Thus, it is one thing to isolate Antiochene or 
Alexandrian text types, but taking it a step further and connecting these to the names of 
Lucian and Hesychius (which some scholars have attempted to do with varying degrees 


of success) is based predominantly, if not solely, on Jerome’s testimony and goes beyond 


5 R, C. Hill, Reading the Old Testament in Antioch (Bible in Ancient Christianity 5; 
Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2005), 57. B. M. Metzger states, “Many are the historical and theological problems 
connected with the person and influence of Lucian of Antioch" (“The Lucianic Recension of the Greek 
Bible," in Chapters in the History of New Testament Textual Criticism [NTTS 4; Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1963], 1). 


? Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 8.13. Cf. Vaganay and Amphoux, Introduction to New Testament Textual 
Criticism, 107-9. 
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the rest of the evidence.” It is therefore difficult to know exactly what work these two 
individuals may have engaged in on the NT text. 

Of the versions listed by Jerome, the one name connected to the explicit 
references to variants is Origen. The question has been asked and answered more than 
once whether Origen ever created a recension of the NT. This is an especially important, 
and intriguing, question since Origen is the OT textual scholar par excellence; if anyone 
were to develop a critical edition of the NT, Origen seems the most likely candidate. 
However, by his own testimony, Origen did not engage in such a task, in part because the 
situation with the NT was significantly different from that with the OT.?' He created the 
Hexapla because of variations with the original language, the inability of most Christians 
to compare the Greek OT to the Hebrew themselves, and the apologetic need to 
understand on what text Jews were basing their theological arguments. 

With the NT, Origen was dealing not only with the original language but also 
with a diversity of largely unreliable MSS. Thus, he recognized the need to develop a 
critical edition of the NT text, but did not attempt one himself. The studies of modern 


scholars such as G. Zuntz and G. Fee have corroborated Origen's testimony on the 


a E.g., Metzger, “Lucianic Recension of the Greek Bible,” 1-41; F. G. Kenyon, “Hesychius and 
the Text of the New Testament,” Mémorial Lagrange (ed. L.-H. Vincent; Paris: J. Gabalda & Cie., 1940), 
245-50. Yet, Metzger notes that the “Hesychian” text actually predates Hesychius (*Patristic Evidence and 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament," NTS 18 [1972]: 385 n. 3), and B. Aland and K. Wachtel 
backtrack from the previous stance of Aland and Aland (Text of the New Testament, 64-66) to state that 
“one simply cannot determine if and to what extent Lucian was involved in producing a recension of the 
NT" (*The Greek Minuscule Manuscripts of the New Testament," in The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis [SD 46; ed. B. D. Ehrman and M. W. Holmes; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995], 45 n. 6). See also the summary of scholarship on these text types by J. N. 
Birdsall, “The Recent History of New Testament Textual Criticism (from Westcott and Hort, 1881, to the 
Present),” ANRW 1I.26.1: 144, 148, 173. 


?! Origen, Comm. Matt. 15.14, Latin text; cf. Cf. Metzger, *Explicit References," 80. 
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matter." Thus, according to the classical schema presented above, any copies of NT 
books that Origen “corrected” (as a 6vopOo1|c) were likely personal editions, or 
collections of his own notes for the purpose of (and exemplified by) his scriptural 
commentaries. These copies may have been housed in the library of Caesarea and thus 
accessible to later scholars, but they were never intended to be spread as an authoritative 
version of the NT.? If they were ever disseminated in any form, it is likely due to the 
efforts of his Caesarean successors Pamphilus and Eusebius, the same individuals who 
were likely responsible for the dissemination of his "edition" of the LXX (the LXX 
column of the Hexapla with his critical signs). 

The MSS provide some interesting evidence for what lasting impact Origen's 
copies housed at the library of Caesarea may have had. There are a number of colophons 
from later biblical MSS that faithfully reproduce Pamphilus's own colophons or testify 
that they were copied or corrected against copies from Pamphilus's library. For example, 


colophons from OT books in Codex Sinaiticus state that these books were copied from 


? Zuntz (Text of the Epistles, 214-15, 251-52, 271-73) determines that the Alexandrian text type 
(not an edition) was due to “unknown early critics" rather than Origen. G. D. Fee (“P”, P®, and Origen: 
The Myth of Early Textual Recension in Alexandria," in New Dimensions in New Testament Study [ed. R. 
N. Longenecker and M. C. Tenney; Grand Rapids, MA: Zondervan, 1974], 44) concludes that there was no 
“scholarly recension of the NT text in Alexandria either in the fourth century or the second century, either 
as a created or a carefully edited text" and that Origen "showed no concern for such a recension." 


? Vaganay and Amphoux assert that Jerome made use of and refers to such copies when he 
mentions "exemplaria Adamantii” (Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism, 114). This is very 
well possible, and Jerome likely consulted copies of Origen's secondary works in the library of Caesarea. 
However, the two examples that Vaganay and Amphoux cite (p. 104) are Matt 24:36 ($39) and Gal 3:1 
(8140), from Jerome's commentaries on Matthew and Galatians. Jerome is admittedly dependent on the 
commentaries of Origen for both of these works. Rather than going one step further and also checking the 
copies of Matthew and Galatians that Origen was working from, more likely all Jerome is referencing in 
both cases is either Origen's lemma in his commentary or a notation by Origen about a variant in certain 
copies (especially considering the fact that Jerome admits he composed his Commentary on Matthew in 
great haste over a period of just two weeks and states that he did not even have time to consult other 
commentaries—besides Origen's, that 1s; cf. the prologue to Comm. Matt.). In these two instances, at least, 
and perhaps in others, it is thus more likely that *exemplaria Adamantii” refers to the evidence from 
Origen's commentaries, not biblical MSS that he personally corrected (at least for the NT). 
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and corrected against Origen’s Hexapla.^" While colophons for NT books refer back to 
Pamphilus or copies from his library, it is the dearth of such references to the copies of 
Origen that speaks against their widespread influence.” Another piece of interesting 
evidence comes from the NT MS 1739 (a copy of Acts and the Pauline and catholic 
epistles), copied from an early MS that likely comes from this scribal school in Caesarea, 
not long after the time of Pamphilus. Zuntz describes the scribe of 1739's exemplar as 
"not a copyist, but a scholar commanding a refined critical method and animated by a 


truly philological interest." 


This exemplar was full of a number of intriguing marginal 
notes, preserved in 1739, but of particular interest here is the MS's connection to 
Origen's Commentary on Romans. 

The exemplar of 1739 reproduced Origen's text of Romans where possible, culled 
from his commentary. Elsewhere (where the copy of Origen's Commentary on Romans 
was wanting, and through the rest of the Pauline epistles) the exemplar reproduced a 


“very ancient manuscript" (4x0 &vtwpa«ov TAAGLOTATOD, referred to throughout the 


marginal notes as tò xtaXouóv) collated against Origen's works, with agreements and 


?' The colophons for 2 Esdras and Esther are translated by A. Grafton and M. Williams, 
Christianity and the Transformation of the Book: Origen, Eusebius, and the Library of Caesarea 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2006), 185; the Greek text is provided in the notes (p. 340; see 
also the colophons from the Syro-Hexapla on pp. 340-42). Cf. Gamble, 158. The colophons for Sinaiticus, 
along with the entire MS, are now easily accessible to the general public through the digital facsimile at 
http://www.codex-sinaiticus.net. 


? For example, see the colophon for Jude reproduced by Euthalius (PG 85:692; cf. Appendix A, 
below). I have not made an exhaustive study of colophons in order to state definitively that no NT 
colophons refer to the copies of Origen, but my impression from the secondary literature is that such 
colophons are rare or nonexistent. 


°° Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 72-73. Unfortunately, the original beginning and end to 1739 are 
lacking, so any colophon including the scholar's name has been lost. While the attribution to Eusebius is 
problematic because of a couple of marginal notes, Zuntz determines that it was at least someone in the 
“Eusebian tradition," working in Caesarea no later than 400 CE (p. 73). Zuntz also compares 1739 to the 
Alexandrian textual stream and characterizes the *very ancient manuscript" behind it as a brother (but not a 
twin) to P“ (pp. 78-83). 
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disagreements noted in the margin (i.e., a textual apparatus). Thus, the text of Origen is 
held in the highest esteem, regarded to be of the greatest authority; the next best thing is a 
“very ancient manuscript.” Described in terms of external evidence, the text of a learned 
scholar was given the greatest weight, with a manuscript of considerable antiquity 
coming in a close second. Along with this, it is apparently assumed that the text Origen 
used for his commentary on Romans was of high quality, suggesting that Origen either 
chose the best copy available to him or corrected the text and used that as a basis for his 
commentary.” Taken together, these facts may provide evidence about Origen's own 
copy of Romans: since the text that appears in 1739 is reconstructed from Origen's 
commentary, if Origen left behind an edited copy of Romans that was once housed in 
Caesarea, it was not available to the scholar who compiled this text. Likewise, the 


remainder of the MS is not copied from Origen's texts but collated against his other, 


? For the collation and transcription of 1739, see K. Lake, J. de Zwaan, and M. S. Enslin, *Codex 
1739," in Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts [ed. K. Lake and S. New; Harvard Theological 
Studies 17; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932], 141-219, esp. 199-219. While 1739 preserves an 
early example of such marginal notes, it is certainly not the only MS with such an apparatus. Some further 
examples are preserved in anonymous scholia (see Appendix A, below). 


?* Aside from the Pauline epistles, another interesting example comes in the margin of 1 John 4:3: 
the rare reading Agi (for irj ópoAXoy&i) is noted as being found in Irenaeus, Origen, and Clement of 
Alexandria, again showing the weight this scholar placed on the patristic evidence (Lake et al., “Codex 
1739," 198; cf. the apparatus for 1 John 4:3 in NA”). (Socrates also discusses this variant in his church 
history [see $184].) Scholia, such as of the Holy Basil at Rom 7:4, also appear in 1739. Given the gap 
between the Caesarean scholar in the 3™ cent. and the copy made by the scribe Ephraim (i.e., 1739) in the 
10" cent., it is impossible to determine that all such marginal comments are original to the Caesarean 
scholar. However, Lake et al. comment that the references cite no one later than Basil, and that while the 
marginal notes for Acts and the catholic epistles are more limited than for the Pauline epistles and “not so 
markedly taken from Origen,” “they are of the same general nature and seem to indicate that the same mind 
selected them" (“Codex 1739," 144). 


? In terms of text-critical practice, another interesting feature of the original Vorlage of 1739 is 
that it does not create an eclectic text (with the exception of extended portions of Romans, where Origen's 
text was not available) but prefers to consistently copy one source (i.e., a diplomatic text) and then note the 
differences in the margin using a system of marks in the text. 
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secondary works, suggesting again that any copies of these NT writings that Origen may 
have edited for himself and left behind in Caesarea were no longer available. 

Thus, Origen's own testimony states that he did not produce an edition of the NT 
comparable to the Hexapla, and the evidence from MSS copied by his Caesarean 
successors likewise suggests that he did not leave behind personal edited copies of the 
NT books that were then disseminated in the form of a critical edition. While scholars 
like Zuntz and Fee have addressed this issue and agree that Origen did not produce a 
recension of the NT, where they do not necessarily agree is in the next logical question, 
whether anyone besides Origen developed such an edition or recension. The answer 
partly depends on how one defines these terms or the result of such work. Zuntz, for 
example, finds evidence, based on an examination of p“, that there were scholarly 
efforts in the 2™ century to correct and “purify” the NT text (particularly around 
Alexandria), but that such corrected MSS “must have been rare at the time: otherwise we 
ought to find evidence of their use by the earliest Fathers." ?? 

There is one father we know of, however, who did attempt to purify the text: 
Jerome. He was critical of the work of both scribes and translators and the resultant 
quality of the Latin Scriptures." When Pope Damasus asked Jerome to produce a revised 
copy of the Scriptures for the Latin-speaking church, Jerome at first began to do merely 
that, to revise the Latin against the Greek (both Old and New Testament). However, the 
further he got into the project, the more problems he found in the copies with which he 


worked. In the end, this led him to forego simple revision in order to create a completely 


?? Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 251. 


*! See especially Jerome, Preface to the Four Gospels. For more on Jerome's translation of the 
OT, see Chapter 1, above. 
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new translation. But it was the OT that consumed most of his time and energy, as he 
endeavored to translate directly from the Hebrew. To what degree Jerome also translated 
the NT afresh, or even completed a revision beyond his initial foray with the Gospels, is 
an unresolved issue.? Thus, like Origen before him, Jerome as an editor (and translator) 
was primarily an OT textual analyst. His work on the NT was more limited and attracted 
less attention. Nevertheless, what also surfaces in the work of both Origen and Jerome is 


the continued emphasis on the inadequacy of the copies of the NT available to them. 


1.2.2. Textual Transmission: Scribes and Scholars 

One common thread beginning with Alexandrian textual analysis that has lasting 
effects down through the time of Jerome is the divide between scribes and scholars." 
The line between the two categories may have become blurred by the 4" century when 
reputable Christian scriptoria began to emerge, but even into that period the church 
fathers—the scholars—did not always hold the work of scribes (particularly the early 
scribes) in the highest regard. The quality of a manuscript was often evaluated by its 
accuracy in particular readings (“the accurate copies”), and underlying the very principle 


of 616p8wotc was the fact that it was only necessary because of the changes brought into 


? For example, see C. Tkacz, “Labor tam utilis: The Creation of the Vulgate," Vigiliae 
Christianae 50 (1996): 44, and the summary of arguments in B. M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the 
New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission, and Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), 356-59. 


33 Note that during the time of the great Alexandrian librarians, this is a Greek division, not a 
Jewish one. Certainly by the time of Jesus, the Jewish scribes were the scholars. However, moving into 
the rabbinic period, when such great emphasis was placed on oral tradition, the same divide did begin to 
appear in Jewish scholarship. The age of scribal freedom with the text had passed; the role of scribes and 
copyists instead was a conservative one, to reproduce every jot and tittle from exemplar to copy with 
unerring accuracy—hence, the transition from sopherim to Masoretes (cf. M. J. Mulder, “The Transmission 
of the Biblical Text,” in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in 
Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity [ed. M. J. Mulder and H. Sysling; Assen: Van Gorcum/ 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988], 106-8). The rabbis, in their creative exegesis, were the ones granted the 
scholarly freedom to adapt the text. See further the discussion in Chapter 1. 
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the text by the work of scribes. This is then one more significant area where the explicit 
references to variants offer testimony, because of the number of variants attributed to 
scribes and the reasons why. 

When Origen and Jerome in particular comment on the diversity of NT MSS, both 
highlight the role that scribes play in these variations. Discussing differences among the 
copies of the Gospels (832), Origen states: “But it is a recognized fact that there is much 
diversity in our copies, whether by the carelessness of certain scribes, or by some 
culpable rashness in the correction of the text, or by some people making arbitrary 


additions or omissions in their corrections.”** 


In other words, the unreliability of the 
copies is due to negligent copying, or the lack of proper correction (616p0o616). While 
Jerome spreads the responsibility for variations to the translators as well, he likewise 
comments on the need to correct “the blundering alterations of confident but ignorant 
critics" and those things “inserted or changed by copyists more asleep than awake." 

When the fathers attribute variants to either intentional or unintentional scribal 
errors (see Chap. 5 under “Transcriptional Probabilities”), a familiar theme in many of 
their comments is describing copyists as being in some way unlearned, ignorant, or 
incompetent. Epiphanius ($1) uses at least two different terms to refer to the ignorance of 
the scribes (uav, &yvoiq). His accusation is that they attempted to correct (kata 
ó|6p0o61v) the text by removing what they assumed to be a duplication in Matt 1:11, 

* vovi 5& óf|Aov Sti MOAN} yéyovev Ù TOV AvtIypagwv Siapopa, site ANd PaOuptac 
TIVOV YPagéewv, cite ANd TAMING TLVOV WOXONPGs «ette ANd GpEAOUVTWV> TIS 6.) p00os0G 
TOV YPAMOLEVOV, ette KAL ATÒ TOV tà avtal SOKODVTa £v TH StopHWoEL «rj» npootiÜévtov 


Tj Goatpovvtwv (Comm. Matt. 15.14; GCS, Or 10:387-88). Translated by R. B. Tollinton (Selections from 
the Commentaries and Homilies of Origen [London: SPCK, 1929], 109-10). 


? Jerome, Preface to the Four Gospels; NPNF 2.6:488 (uel a praesumptoribus inperitis emendata 
peruersius uel a librariis dormitantibus aut addita sunt aut mutata [Biblia Sacra Vulgata (ed. R. Weber et 
al.; am ed.; Stuttgart: Germany Bible Society, 1994), 1515 Il. 14-16]). 
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but they did so without paying attention to the number fourteen given as the sum of the 
genealogical list. Isidore ($181) likewise refers to unlearned persons (Gudo06v) 
making the change to the text of Heb 9:17, which was merely a single stroke changing 
one letter to another (and thus was not necessarily intentional, as Epiphanius charges, but 
was simply due to a certain amount of carelessness). 

Both Origen and Jerome offer some further insight into what they perceive as the 
ignorance of scribes, which generally relates to a lack of knowledge of either Hebrew or 
the OT. In his discussion of Matt 13:35 ($27), Jerome, like Epiphanius, also uses 
multiple terms to depict the ignorance or inexperience of the earliest copyists of the NT 
(ignorantes, nescientes, inperitis)." Since his charge is that they were unfamiliar with the 
name Asaph, his implication seems to be that the earliest Christians, as Gentiles, did not 
know the Hebrew Scriptures well enough to recognize the more obscure name. 

Similarly, in Rom 4:3 ($102), Origen speculates that when quoting Gen 15:6, Paul 
originally wrote the name Abram rather than Abraham, thus quoting Genesis correctly; it 
was later scribes (Gentiles unlearned in the accuracy of Scripture [tobg nò TOV £0vóv 
ur] EMLOTHOAVTAS TH akptpeta. ts ypo«ric]), who did not know Genesis well 


enough to understand the distinction between the names, who “corrected” Abram to 


*° Epiphanius seems to see “correction” (S1dpOwotc) in a negative light; he refers to those copies 
in which Luke 22:43-44 (873) is (rightly) not removed as “unrevised” (&610p00x01c). Thus, feeble 
attempts at correcting the text often yield corruption instead. He also seems to warn off “eager students” of 
the text from trying to correct John 19:14 ($93) but encourages them rather to yield to the greater authority 
of Clement, Origen, and Eusebius, who have already restored the accuracy (rikpifoav) of the text. 


37 Jerome adds one more term to this list, “indoctis,” in his discussion of Eph 2:4 (8147). This a 
particularly interesting example because Jerome is here translating Origen, but where Origen uses a passive 
construction to refer to what has been falsely added to the text (1a pgueBArio0ot paty), Jerome turns 
this into an active construction referring to ignorant scribes (ab indoctis scriptoribus additam). 
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Abraham." Likewise, where Matt 21:9 (834) appears to misquote Psalm 118, Origen 
assumes that the mistake is the fault of scribes who did not know Hebrew (copyists either 
of the psalm or of its quotation in Matthew). There is an expectation, then, that copyists 
of the NT should be skilled in more than simply the language of the text they are 
reproducing; they should also have a working knowledge of the Scriptures in general, and 
perhaps of some proper names, including geography.” A scribe unfamiliar with some 
things who attempts to “correct” the text may instead introduce a new variant; as Jerome 
puts it, in correcting an error, the scribe creates an error (ut dum errorem emendaret, fecit 
errorem; §27). 

Eusebius describes how this process of initiating and perpetuating mistakes 
happens. Like Jerome’s description of the change at Matt 13:35, he also puts an 
emphasis on early copyists of the Gospels. Addressing a possible discrepancy between 
the resurrection appearances in Matthew and John (§56), Eusebius explains that it is not 
uncommon for perceived contradictions between the Gospels to be the result of a scribal 
error; for it often happens “that the dictation is given correctly at the beginning, but 
because of a change made subsequently in error by those who did not completely 
understand, a difficulty then arose" (6p9M@>c Kata THY àpyrv LUTNYSPEVTO, KATO 
oqoApo SE TOV PETA TADTA ur] akpiBoUvtov THY uexaoAr|v, coppépnké tiva 


Cyntéio8ar). In other words, through misunderstanding (or ignorance), an error was 


38 This critique of the scribes is blatant in the Greek fragment of Origen’s commentary on this 
verse. In the Latin translation, Rufinus appears to address the fact that Origen is conjecturing an 
emendation rather than explaining an actual variant: the Latin says that while some may see an error here, 
this is mere speculation, and so offers an explanation for how Paul may have written Abraham instead of 
Abram intentionally without actually being in error. 


? See especially Origen, Comm. Jo. 6.40-41(24) [204-216], where he addresses discrepancies in 


several place names and proper names, both in the Gospels (John 1:28 [$80]; Matt 8:28 [§21]) and in the 
OT. 
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introduced early in the tradition, and it has become so widely copied since then that it is 
known as the majority (or only) reading. This assumption is why scholars like Eusebius 
and Origen feel free to conjecture an emendation or scribal error even where there is no 
variant extant (either then or now). ^ 

One reason that the fathers trusted authors over scribes and trusted the original 
version of the text to be more correct than subsequent copies is that the fathers 
themselves were authors, and copies of their own texts were being made. They voiced 
concerns about how their own words were being transmitted correctly or could 
potentially be altered by the copyists. For example, Eusebius preserves a postscript by 
Irenaeus that instructs potential copyists: “If, dear reader, you should transcribe this little 
book, I adjure you . . . to compare your transcript and correct it carefully by this copy 
[katopO0c oc AVTO TPOG TO vtiypapov TOTO], from which you have made your 
transcript. This adjuration likewise you must transcribe and include in your copy."^! 
Jerome also comments on variations within copies of his own writings. In a cover letter 
to Lucinius (Ep. 71), who has sent scribes to copy for him some of Jerome's works, 
Jerome forewarns: “If then you find errors or omissions which interfere with the sense, 
these you must impute not to me but to your own servants; they are due to the ignorance 
or carelessness of the copyists, who write down not what they find but what they take to 


be the meaning, and do but expose their own mistakes when they try to correct those of 


?? Besides the example here from Eusebius, see also Origen, Matt 5:45 ($14); Matt 19:19 ($32; 
this is the occasion for his description of scribal tendencies, discussed above); Eph 2:4 (8147). 


^! Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.20.2; The History of the Church from Christ to Constantine (trans. G. A. 
Williamson; 1965; repr. New York: Barnes & Noble Books, 1995), 227. 
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others"? 


These are but two examples of such cautions that were not uncommon in 
antiquity. ^ 

As noted above, the 2” century in particular is often acknowledged as a time of 
relative freedom for the NT text, the period during which the majority of textual variants 
were introduced.“ Thus, any accusations by Irenaeus, Origen, Eusebius, or Jerome 
pertaining to the earliest generation of copyists fit well with modern theories about that 
early period. But the criticisms of Origen, and especially Jerome, carry that distrust into 
the 3", 4". and even 5" centuries. Does the evidence of the MSS and other testimony 
support the opinion of the fathers about the limited skill and knowledge of scribes? Or 
does their opinion reveal an unfounded prejudice, possibly a social one based on class 
and education? A number of factors may be considered here briefly: scribal hands, 
scribal tendencies, MS quality, the evidence for Christian scriptoria, and the education 
and social setting of scribes. Several of these issues may be grouped together as what 
evidence may be gleaned from examining the MSS themselves. 

The style of scribal hands found in many NT MSS from before the 4^ century is 


described as “reformed documentary,” or an intermediate step between documentary and 


fine bookhand. Such texts do show a care in copying, but the script is not a literary hand 


? Jerome, Ep. 71.5; NPNF 2.6:153 (unde, si paragrammata reppereris uel minus aliqua descripta 
sunt, quae sensum legentis inpediant, non mihi debes inputare, sed tuis et inperitiae notariorum 
librariorumque incuriae, qui scribunt non, quod inueniunt, sed, quod intellegunt, et, dum alienos errores 
emendare nituntur, ostendunt suos [CSEL 55:5-6]). 


# H, Y. Gamble cites Strabo in this regard and says that “The complaints voiced by many ancient 
writers about the quality of commercial copies were consistent and continuous" (Books and Readers in the 
Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995], 93). This 
statement relates to commercial copyists, employed by booksellers, distinct from private copyists, who 
generally produced texts of greater accuracy and skill. However, the copyists that Jerome writes to 
Lucinius about fall in the latter category. 


Sud E.g., Gamble, Books and Readers, 74. 
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and may thus reflect a background or training not focused on the production of literary 
texts. However, the testimony that Origen had working for him, along with his 
transcriptionists and copyists, young women skilled in calligraphy suggests that at least 
by the early 3" century, there were copyists of Christian texts who had some training in a 
fine quality hand./ó There is a question, though, how common Origen's situation was (in 
his case, a scholar supported by a wealthy patron), and there is even less evidence to 
suggest any formal Christian scriptoria were in existence, at least prior to the 4" 
century." However, during the same early period marked by the relative freedom of the 
text, some common traits arose among Christian MSS, most notably the unique 
phenomenon of the nomina sacra, implying at least a common scribal network or 


culture.^ Also, some of the early papyri bear evidence of corrections, suggesting a 


$9 Gamble, Books and Readers, 71. On the description of hands in early Christian literature, see 
especially the studies by E. G. Turner (Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World [2" ed. rev. and enl.; ed. 
P. J. Parsons; London: University of London, Institute of Classical Studies, 1987], 1-23) and C. H. Roberts 
(Manuscript, Society, and Belief in Early Christian Egypt [Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 
1977; London: Oxford University Press, 1979], 14-23). 


^ Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.23. On this text, see especially K. Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: 
Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters of Early Christian Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 41-43 and passim. Cf. Gamble, Books and Readers, 121. 


^' Haines-Eitzen (Guardians of Letters, 83-91) prefaces her argument clearly with the heading: 
“The Myth of Christian Scriptoria in the Second and Third Centuries,” although she nuances this by stating 
that she is not arguing against any scriptoria during this period, just for the absence of evidence for such 
scriptoria (84). See also Gamble, Books and Readers, 121-23, who points to the possibility of scriptoria 
developing by the early 4" century, before the monastic scriptoria arose during the 4" and 5" centuries. 


^5 Gamble, Books and Readers, 74-78; Gamble determines that the occurrence of nomina sacra ^is 
a clear indication that the transcription of early Christian books was not farmed out to the professional book 
trade but was done in-house by Christians themselves" (78). See also L. W. Hurtado, The Earliest 
Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2006), who 
discusses a number of physical qualities among the early Christian MSS, including nomina sacra, the 
staurogram, and preference for the codex over the roll. As for common traits within the text itself, E. J. 
Epp proposes these commonalities reveal "textual clusters,” or the forerunner to text types (“The 
Significance of the Papyri for Determining the Nature of the New Testament Text in the Second Century: A 
Dynamic View of Textual Transmission," in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: Origins Recensions, 
Text, and Transmission [ed. W. L. Petersen; Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989], 71- 
103). 
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degree of oversight of copying and concern for quality and accuracy. ^? Whatever 
conclusions may be drawn about the scribes and MSS of the first few centuries, they are 
specific to MSS and individual situations rather than universal. Only later in Christian 
history did scribal practices become much more controlled and systematized as copying 
became the province of ascetics and monasteries. 

As for the social condition of scribes and their education, in the ancient world— 
both preceding and during the first few Christian centuries—Greek and Roman copyists 
were typically either slaves or freedpersons. They were more commonly men, but also 
included women. Large households would have a number of slaves trained in writing to 
take care of legal documents, letters, and copies of literature. Booksellers also employed 
copyists (typically freedpersons) to reproduce literature, often on demand (rather than 
keeping a standing supply of books on hand). Libraries also required the work of persons 
trained in writing, either employed by the library or at times perhaps the librarians 
themselves, in order to maintain and increase the collection. The distinction among 
Origen's staff between transcriptionists (those who took down shorthand notes while the 
author dictated), copyists (those who produced readable copies of a work), and 
calligraphers (whose work is slightly more obscure) may suggest that each group 
consisted of specialists in that area, but there is evidence as well that scribes were 
multifunctional, a necessary skill for a freedperson to earn a living. Copies of a writing 


could also be made simply by interested readers with enough education to read and write, 


? Royse summarizes the corrections from a handful of the early papyri (Scribal Habits in Early 
Greek New Testament Papyri, 77-78). Apart from p“, the corrections are generally by the original scribe. 
Some of the corrections by the original hand (especially in qe show evidence of collation against a 
second exemplar. q^ has corrections by three other hands, suggesting an official corrector (whom Royse 
terms a óvopÜorrio), as well as two later readers who added their own corrections. On corrections, scribal 
conventions, and care in copying, see also Hurtado, “New Testament in the Second Century,” 9-15. 
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but these were intended as personal copies (and thus their legibility and accuracy only 
need suit the individual reader). While there were administrative positions with the title 
"scribe" (scriba in Latin, or ypappatéuc in Greek), their skills pertained to documentary 
and legal texts, and thus are set apart from the issue of reproducing literary texts.” 

When Christian literature came on the scene, it was also copied in this literary 
milieu.” Wealthy Christians may have tasked their own slaves (who may or may not 
have been Christians or had any training in the Scriptures) with making copies of 
Christian writings. Christian freedpersons may have copied out Gospels or letters for 
their own personal use or for Christian communities. Some Christian works appeared 
among the offerings of booksellers. Emerging Christian libraries, both private and 
public, needed to hire or regularly employ scribes to increase the collection. Scholars 
like Origen, who had wealthy backing, employed a number of copyists to reproduce their 
own writings, and these scribes may have made copies of scriptural writings for them as 
well. But in the earliest generations, the question of who copied the texts may be linked 
to the assessment of what percentage of Christians, or churches, were wealthy (and thus 
had slaves they could task with copying Christian literature, or could afford to order or 
purchase books). Eventually, copying out the Scriptures and other writings became an 
act of piety and humility and was taken on by ascetics. 

As for education, training in writing meant the copyist had some amount of 
education, although they were trained in “letters,” not necessarily literature. In other 


words, fluency in writing did not automatically mean an equal fluency in reading, or in 


°° On scribes in general, see Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 21-35. On female scribes, see 
ibid., 41-52. 


A Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 35-40. 
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understanding and interpreting literature—the education that scholars received. For the 
earliest scribes of Christian literature, some of whom may not have been Christian, it also 
did not necessarily mean a training in Scripture. On the other hand, some professional 
copyists were highly educated. Epiphanius tells the story of an Egyptian copyist who 
knew medicine, the sciences, and exegesis, as well as both the Greek and Egyptian 
languages; he was also a Christian (but later fell into heresy) who memorized the Old and 
New Testaments.’ The early papyri bear mixed results about the level of scriptural 
knowledge by scribes. On the one hand, the most common form of mistake (or singular 
reading) in these early texts is in the spelling of names and places; while this may simply 
be a matter of unregulated orthography, it may also suggest unfamiliarity with these 
proper nouns. On the other hand, there are examples of harmonization to other scriptural 
passages, such as Synoptic parallels, indicating a knowledge of other Christian literature 
(or a familiarity with their use in liturgy or lections).? 

One other witness to the relationship between the work of scribes and scholars 
may be in the layers of activity excavated within some of the early MSS. For example, in 
p“, M. Holmes proposes there may be what remains of early marginal comments (and 
thus commentary) on the text of Romans." p“ itself includes these readings within the 


text of Romans, so it is only speculative that the readings were brought into the text from 


2 Epiphanius, Pan. 67.1.1-4; 67.7.9; for a translation and discussion, see Haines-Eitzen, 
Guardians of Letters, 39. On the education of scribes, both pagan and Christian, see ibid., 53-75. 


?* These are part of the results of P. M. Head's study of fourteen early papyri (“Observations on 
Early Papyri of the Synoptic Gospels, especially on the ‘Scribal Habits,” Biblica 71 [1990]: 246) in 
confirmation of Royse's conclusions (from his 1981 dissertation, recently updated and published as Scribal 
Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri). 


?* M. W. Holmes, “The Text of P“: Evidence of the Earliest ‘Commentary’ on Romans?” in New 


Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World (ed. T. J. Kraus and T. Nicklas; Texts and Editions 
for New Testament Study 2; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 189-206. 
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the margins of the exemplar. This testifies to the activity of two different people: the 
reader (or scribe) who added the comments in the margin, and the copyist who placed 
them in the text. In the case of the first individual, this may simply be a reader, not a 
copyist (hence, a scholar of some caliber); but, if the same hand recorded both corrections 
and comments (thus, the copyist of the exemplar was also the commentator), this may be 
one reason why the copyist of p“ considered both types of marginal notes to be of the 
same kind. 

The second individual in question here, then, is this copyist of p“ who either did 
not know Romans well enough, or did not understand the subtleties of correction and 
marginal commentary well enough, to distinguish correction from commentary. The 
hand of p“ is a professional, a fact reinforced by the corrections by a contemporary 
second hand, but the character of the copying is poor and full of blunders.” Yet, this 
papyrus represents a very good text type, received from the same exemplar or lineage that 
produced the marginal comments. Itis because of this high quality text type that Zuntz 
uses P“ as part of his evidence to postulate editing activity in Alexandria by anonymous 
philologists.? Thus, the papyrus offers a mixture of data: a scribe who could rightly be 
called either ignorant or careless, yet who worked in a professional capacity, and who had 


access to a high quality exemplar that bears signs of scholarly activity. 


5 Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 212-13. Cf. Royse (Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament 
Papyri, 199-358), who summarizes: “The scribe makes a number of errors that result in nonsense, despite 
frequent correction by him of his text. Many of these seem to arise from his faulty understanding of what 
he is copying, resulting in a high density of nonsense in context readings" (358). 


°° Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 251-52, 262, 272-73. He also postulates a Christian scriptorium in 
Alexandria in the latter half of the 2" century, but this seems to be based on the assumption that the careful 
philological editing would take place in that environment. In some ways (relating to the knowledge of the 
scribe), q^ seems to be evidence of just the opposite. 
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By the time of Pamphilus, the distinction between scribes and scholars had 
blurred, or was in the process of changing. Pamphilus was both a scribe and a scholar. 
While he did not engage in the extensive textual scholarship or commentaries that Origen 
did, Pamphilus was a great admirer (and defender) of Origen, likewise trained in 
Alexandria. Where Pamphilus left his mark is in the colophons of the many texts that he 
copied or corrected. Pamphilus was a librarian, and in that sense he and his trained 
Christian scribes fulfilled the primary purpose of a librarian in that day, to obtain (or 
create) copies of the literature being collected in the library, or copies that were requested 
of works housed in the library. Eusebius, the scholar, was trained as a scribe in 
Pamphilus's textual practices, and later as bishop and friend of Constantine, Eusebius had 
access to a large and skilled enough group of scribes that the emperor could request from 
him fifty copies of the Gospels.” 

To return to the question of whether the church fathers were accurate in their 
assessment of scribes, while it is clear that not all people who copied out literature, and 
therefore Scripture, were by any means untrained or ignorant, there were also limited 
controls over copying of Scripture in the early centuries. The criticism that Jerome levels 
at scribes is similar to Augustine's criticism of the proliferation of Latin translations: 
anybody who had enough ability and desire made their own.” In terms of scriptural 
MSS, the majority of these personal copies would likely have remained such and may 


have had minimal influence on the transmission of the text, except for two factors: (1) in 


5 On the scribal and scholarly work of Pamphilus and Eusebius, see especially Grafton and 
Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book, 133-232. 


** Augustine, Doctr. chr. 2.11 (16): “Those who translated the scriptures from Hebrew into Greek 
can be counted; this is certainly not true of Latin translators. The fact is that whenever in the early days of 
the faith a Greek codex came into anybody's hands, and he felt that he had the slightest familiarity with 
each language, he rushed in with a translation" (Hill, Teaching Christianity, 136). 
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those early centuries, literature was often reproduced by borrowing and copying a MS 
from a friend rather than purchasing one from a bookseller; (2) the accidents of history 
have preserved a variety of MSS, so that some, or many, of the early papyri cited in the 
modern critical editions may represent such personal copies. 

The bottom line is that a great number of people were engaged in copying the 
Scriptures, in a number of situations, and the criticisms leveled by the early Christian 
scholars may have been based simply on the principle of the unknown—they did not 
know who these copyists were or what training they had. It is also not unreasonable to 
think that Origen's or Jerome's assessments that the early copyists were lacking 
knowledge of Hebrew or the OT may have been right on the mark; the scribe of p“, 
along with the orthographical variations among the names in early papyri, may be a 
witness to the scriptural illiteracy of some. Itis true that those trained as scribes were 
generally less educated than those trained to be writers or commentators, and that even 
the more educated individuals who made personal copies did so under circumstances with 
little or no quality control. But the knee-jerk reaction that all errors or discrepancies were 
the fault of ignorant copyists may have been a prejudice that arose or persisted, based on 
either a scholarly or a social elitism, that did not always give fair consideration to the 
textual evidence. Augustine stands alone in this respect, willing to attribute a 


discrepancy to Matthew himself rather than to a copyist. 
1.2.3. Summary 


It cannot be determined here decisively what recensional activity may have taken 


place on the NT, where, when, and by whom. However, it is sufficient to note that on a 
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small scale, textual revision was constantly occurring anywhere there was a text and a 
scholar, or scribe, who felt inclined to correct it. For the Greek NT, at least through the 
first four or five centuries C.E., there does not appear to be one, authoritative recension 
undertaken by a scholar of the caliber of Origen. There were certainly regional versions 
that had emerged, but we unfortunately have limited testimony about how this happened. 
The clearest example from this early period of what would become an intentionally 
authoritative text by a known scholar was Jerome's Vulgate. But even in this case, the 
majority of Jerome's efforts were expended on the OT, and it is debated how much of the 
Vulgate NT Jerome was actually responsible for. 

Instead, what the evidence can tell us is that individual church fathers corrected or 
collated their own copies of Scripture as a basis for their exegesis. As scholars, they 
believed this was necessary predominantly because of the unreliable work of scribes. 
While some evidence does bear out this truth, that the earliest Christian scribes may not 
have been the highest quality professionals or the most educated, certainly not all scribes 
were so careless in their work. The lines between scribes and scholars also blurred at 
times, especially when the scholars undertook to copy works for their own use. While 
making the copy, they may also have felt sufficient liberty to correct the text, not simply 
against the exemplar but against what they understood to be the best or most accurate 
reading (i.e., they engaged in textual analysis). By the time these MSS have reached us, 
either as preserved papyri or as layers within a later MS, there is no longer a distinction 
between the scribes and scholars who worked on the text, or between the commentators 
who added their opinions in the margins and the copyists who wrote those comments into 


the text. But whatever notations the readers or copyists may have made, the primary goal 
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of the scholars was not the text form itself but to move beyond the letter of the text to its 
meaning. Textual analysis was the foundation for commentary, and the fruit of this labor 
is preserved in the explicit references to variants in the exegetical works of the church 
fathers. 

On the other hand, while Augustine asserts that it is the responsibility of the 
exegete to compare and verify the copies in order to establish the best text, his concession 
that those who only knew Latin were limited to the Latin texts and could not consult the 
Greek also illustrates that not everyone who wished to interpret the text had every skill 
required to do so thoroughly.” It was thus necessary at times to depend on previous 
scholarship rather than to do the complete work from scratch. This is a trend seen first in 
the classical Alexandrian scholars, where Zenodotus and Aristarchus in particular 
pioneered textual analysis but scholars who came after them largely depended on 
preceding work rather than being pioneers themselves. The same pattern may be seen 
with Origen and the scholars who followed him. Origen alone produced a comprehensive 
edition of the OT; subsequent OT scholarship referred back to this work rather than 
attempting the same task. 

Likewise with commentaries: by the time of Ambrose and Jerome exegetes were 
heavily dependent on the commentaries of earlier scholars. So, while Augustine would 
advise them to compare the biblical MSS for themselves, it is possible that they instead 


spent their time comparing commentaries (and relying on the textual analysis of the 


?? Augustine, Doctr. chr. 2.13 (19). There is also an example of Augustine himself doing this: in 
his commentary on Matt 27:9 (§41), he says that the reading “Jeremiah” is in the majority of copies and 
that “those critics who have studied the Gospel with more than usual care in the Greek copies, report that 
they have found it stand so in the more ancient Greek exemplars" (et qui diligentius in Graecis 
exemplaribus euangelium considerauerunt in antiquioribus Graecis ita se perhibent inuenisse) (NPNF 
1.6:190). In other words, Augustine is depending on the testimony of more advanced Greek scholars. 
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earlier commentators, or on a comparison of the commentators' lemmata rather than 
biblical MSS). It is also possible that copies of edited biblical MSS by the likes of 
Origen remained available for later scholars in libraries or personal collections, and thus 
these later commentaries may reflect marginal notes on variants by the scholar who 
edited the MS. Although Jerome clearly did some pioneering work of his own, he is a 
clear example of this later trend to repeat earlier textual traditions rather than doing his 
textual analysis completely anew. What the references to variants therefore bear witness 
to is this variety of skills and scholarship, stretching from the relative freedom of scribal 
practices in the first generations and the resultant variety of readings and criticisms of the 
scholars, to the careful collations of Pamphilus and his pupils in an age when many 


writers stood on the shoulders of giants instead of reinventing the wheel. 


1.3. Textual Criticism and Textual Analysis 

The basic overview of modern NT textual criticism, followed by an examination 
of to what extent the explicit references to variants illustrate patristic textual analysis, 
allows us to compare the work of the church fathers to determine any points of similarity 
between ancient and modern textual scholarship. Since there were no “critical editions" 
of the NT composed by the early fathers to compare to modern critical editions, the best 
grounds for comparison is the criteria employed in individual discussions of variants. A 
helpful schema to begin with is the list of text-critical criteria laid out by Metzger and 
Ehrman (as used in Chap. 5, above): 

]. External Evidence: 

(a) the date of the witness; 


(b) the geographical distribution of the witnesses; 
(c) the genealogical relationship of text and families of witnesses 
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2. Internal Evidence: 

(a) transcriptional probability, based on habits of scribes (give preference to: 
more difficult reading; shorter reading; reading not harmonized with 
parallels; less familiar term or less refined grammar); 

(b) intrinsic probability, based on what author would more likely have written 
(author's style; immediate context; harmony with author's usage elsewhere; 
Aramaic background of Jesus's teaching; priority of Gospel of Mark; 
influence of Christian community on transmission) 


If we condensed the practice of textual analysis by the fathers into a similar list, it might 
look like this (in closest parallel with the above list, not in order of priority): 

]. External Evidence: 

(a) more ancient copies; 

(b) most accurate copies; 

(c) majority of copies; 

(d) priority of Greek over translations 

2. Internal Evidence: 

(a) transcriptional probability, based on habits of scribes (give preference to: 
more difficult reading; more orthodox or more accurate reading); 

(b) intrinsic probability, based on what author would more likely have written 
(author's style; immediate context; harmony with author's usage elsewhere; 
historical and geographical accuracy) 

In terms of the external evidence, one key difference for the fathers is that, 
understandably, they did not have the sheer abundance and diversity of MSS and versions 
that we have available today. It was not necessary for them to develop elaborate stemmas 
and theories of text types and textual families. However, this does not mean that they 
lacked any awareness of possible regional differences; Jerome and Augustine both 
acknowledged regional or recensional differences in theory, but not in application (see 
Chap. 5). For the most part, though, this was manifest in the difference between Greek 


and Latin versions. They also did not necessarily adhere to the modern principle that 


witnesses should be weighed rather than counted, since they at times appeal to the 


© Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 302-4. 
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majority of copies; but, they also appeal to the more accurate or more ancient copies, so 
there is still a sense of evaluating the quality of the MSS. 

For the internal evidence, the fathers also raised issues of both transcriptional and 
intrinsic probability. The primary differences with modern practice are two main 
suppositions that drive their logical assessments. First, the transcriptional probabilities 
(scribal habits) are generally based not on what is more likely as a simple human mistake, 
a slip of the eye or pen, as the modern criteria are based upon (although, there are a few 
examples of this), but on a fundamental distrust in the abilities and knowledge of scribes. 
Therefore, scribal errors are understood as due most often to their ignorance or 
carelessness, including both intentional and unintentional changes. Second, both 
transcriptional and intrinsic probabilities are grounded in another basic assumption: the 
scriptural authors (the evangelists and apostles) were not in error. Thus, any inaccuracy 
in the text must necessarily be a later corruption by the scribes, whether intentional or 
unintentional. In application, then, while modern scholars would conclude that more 
accurate readings were later changes made to smooth out difficult passages, ancient 
scholars would assume the opposite, that scribes made the text more difficult due to their 
own lack of knowledge or understanding. One blatant exception to this is Augustine 
when he spells out the principle of lectio difficilior, preferring the more difficult reading 


because of the logic that a scribe would likely make the text more accurate rather than 


*' | would not immediately define this as a doctrine of “inerrancy” in the modern sense, although it 
is clearly related—to compare the ancient and modern doctrines on that matter would be a separate 
dissertation. In terms of variants, what is described is that the evangelists were more familiar with 
Palestinian geography and with the OT than the scribes who followed, so errors in geographical names or 
citing the source of an OT passage are not the fault of the authors, who clearly were well-versed in such 
matters. The same idea is applied to the consistency between the Gospels in the case of the hour of the 
crucifixion (John 19:14), where the basic assumption is that all four Gospels originally read the same time, 
so a discrepancy must necessarily be the fault of later scribes. 
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less so; but in this conclusion he stands in direct contradiction to Jerome, who had very 
little faith in scribes, especially those of the earliest generation in the transmission of the 
text. 

Where ancient and modern scholars differ the most is not necessarily in their 
criteria but in the goal and result. While modern text critics traditionally search for the 
original text, the fathers were interested in the most accurate text, with the assumption 
that the authors were generally more accurate than their copyists. In order to achieve the 
goal of establishing the original text, the modern discipline of textual criticism, as its own 
field of scholarship, is focused primarily on creating critical editions of the text. Other 
forms of “higher criticism" then build on this foundation, applying or discussing text- 
critical matters piecemeal as they arise in the discussion of specific passages. What the 
explicit references to variants among the patristic writings then give us a glimpse of is not 
textual criticism as a discrete field of study, but the “higher criticism" that uses text- 
critical principles only as a means to an end as these issues are encountered in the 
discussion of individual passages. 

In this sense, it is ancient and modern commentators who have much in common: 
(1) most would not define themselves primarily as text critics, but they use textual 
criticism as needed when commenting on the text; and (2) because their interest is in 
commentary and application, they often present the variants and the options the variants 
bring rather than arguing for one reading or another. While on the latter count, it may 
seem that the ancients more often than moderns choose to present multiple readings 
without deciding between them, it is certainly not unheard of (nor uncommon) in modern 


commentaries for the scholar to offer an interpretation for a text that he or she may not 
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accept as original.” Therefore, what the present study shows is not ancient textual 
criticism per se, but textual criticism as applied in commentaries, homilies, and 
apologetics. It is textual criticism wed with exegesis. 

If any of the fathers represented here may be called a text critic, it was Origen, 
and perhaps Origen alone—but he was a text critic of the OT. It was his edition (the 
Hexapla) that provided the foundation for all subsequent OT textual criticism by the next 
few generations of church fathers, pertaining to the Greek text. But Origen, as far as we 
can tell, did not apply the same comprehensive attention to the NT text. If anyone did so 
in the ensuing centuries, it would have been someone like Pamphilus or Lucian, but the 
results of their work have not survived distinctly enough for us to be sure of their 
individual contributions to recensions or editions of the NT text. Any work that was 


applied to correcting and editing the text, to creating a "critical apparatus," is most 


$ T offer two examples, pulled randomly from the shelf at a local seminary library. Both of these 
commentaries are “popular,” or more focused on exegesis and application rather than academic or 
scholarly; in other words, they do not typically refer to Greek terms or the apparatus of critical editions of 
the NT, and a reference to variants is the exception rather than the rule. In the first example, William 
Barclay's The Gospel of Mark (rev. ed.; Daily Bible Study Series; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1975), 
Barclay briefly discusses the ending of Mark (under the title “The Lost Ending") in the introduction, 
explaining that the “original form" ends at 16:8, which we know for two reasons: (1) 16:9-20 is not present 
“in any of the great early manuscripts; only later and inferior manuscripts contain them"; (2) the Greek 
style differs from the rest of the Gospel (p. 5). Despite this conclusion, the end of the commentary does 
include 16:9-20 along with a discussion of its meaning (as a summary written by a later author) and 
relevance for the church. 

The second example is R. V. G. Tasker's The Gospel according to St. John: An Introduction and 
Commentary (Tyndale New Testament Commentaries; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1960). At John 7:53, 
the story of the woman caught in adultery is included, although in brackets. The commentary begins, 
"Scholars are agreed that this section did not originally form part of St. John's Gospel, though it records a 
genuine incident in the life of Jesus. Not only does the overwhelming majority of the ancient Greek MSS 
omit it as this point, but many of the later MSS which include it here mark it with asterisks denoting that 
there was doubt about its position" (p. 110). The rest of this paragraph and the next explain the secondary 
nature of the pericope, then the remainder of the commentary on these verses discusses the content of the 
passage. Ata glance, these two examples are not so far off from what we see among the ancient 
commentators. Both refer to the MS evidence only in general terms (“early manuscripts"; “inferior 
manuscripts"; *majority of the ancient Greek MSS") that sound much like the examples throughout the 
Catalogue. Both determine that the passage in question is not part of the original Gospel, and yet both 
include the passage in the commentary and offer an exegesis of it. 
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evident in the later MSS, through marginal notes and collections of commentaries 
(catenae) that included discussions of variants. 

In the final analysis, then, were the church fathers naively ignoring MS evidence, 
as Kelhoffer puts it, or uncritical and indifferent, as Metzger says? On the contrary, the 
fathers clearly had their own standards and own set of criteria that they applied to the 
text. It is true, as Metzger states, that patristic textual criticism may be “unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of modern textual criticism," but that only highlights that we are 
judging them by the wrong standard. The patristic scholars began with some 
fundamentally different assumptions about the text and its transmission than modern text 
critics; the materials they had to work with were more limited; and their ultimate goal, in 
the examples from their writings (which is a different matter than examining recensions 
themselves), is the meaning of the text rather than establishing the original text. This 
could perhaps even be phrased as a search for the original meaning rather than the 
original text (although “original” is a modern term, not one the fathers applied to the text, 
unless they were talking about the original language). Judged by the standards of their 
own day—or, even by the standards of classical Alexandrian textual criticism—Origen 
(for the Greek) and Jerome (for the Latin) were the pioneering textual scholars, and any 
application of textual analysis that followed was heavily dependent on these two 


(particularly Origen). 


2. Insights from Patristic Textual Analysis for Modern Textual Criticism 


If patristic scholars were working from their own set of assumptions when they 


applied text-critical criteria to the text, modern scholars who work from different 
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standards may not accept the church fathers' text-critical decisions. However, there may 
be other insights we can gain from the patristic approach to the text and its readings. The 
first place to look for potential insights is with the assumptions themselves. The fathers 
clearly valued the abilities of the scriptural authors more highly than the skills and 
knowledge of the copyists. While the fathers whose testimony we have for textual 
variants are not from the 1“ century (and thus not contemporary with the authors), and 
most of them were later than the 2™ century, when the earliest copyists were at work, 
these fathers still lived much closer to the time of the NT's composition and earliest 
copying than we do today. We may not necessarily agree with their conclusions, but it is 
worth listening to their testimony. 

On the matter of trusting scriptural authors over scribes, there are a couple of 
things that merit mention. First, the emphasis on the ignorance of the earliest scribes. As 
we consider the physical evidence from the papyri about scribal abilities during the 24 
and into the 3"! century, we should weigh the testimony of the scholars alongside this to 
see if they indeed have any insight about the scriptural or linguistic knowledge of those 
early scribes. This may add one more voice to the conversation about the quality of the 
early papyri and the proliferation of variants during the early period of copying. Origen 
and Jerome in particular note that the early scribes were pagans or unlearned in Scripture; 
if this is true, it may account for some of the early variants. 

Second, along with this there is an emphasis on how early in the transmission 
process errors were proliferated. Thus, Eusebius describes how a mistake could be made 
in the very first copy and spread into all subsequent MSS, and Origen freely conjectures 


corrections where there are no variants. Even if we disagree with their conclusions on 
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these particular variants, it is worth considering their opinion: even as early as the late oe 
to early 3" century, the fathers believed that original readings had been lost from their 
MSS. There are a few examples, some already well known, that may reinforce this 
notion. Metzger notes a number of these: the famous Freer logion, known only from one 
MS, is also cited by Jerome (Mark 16:14 [§60]); the reading in Rom 3:5 (§100) is 
known only in the margin of 1739 and the testimony of Origen (which ultimately 
represent the same textual witness), and the Sahidic version; in Luke 22:36 (§71), Basil 
cites as the majority reading a variant extant only in Codex Bezae. Metzger also includes 
one more example, perhaps even more pertinent here: Origen repeatedly uses a reading in 
Col 2:15 (§160) that is completely absent from the MS evidence, even from Rufinus’s 
Latin lemma, so that Rufinus must explain the alternate reading in his translation of 
Origen's text. 

To this list I would also add a scholion attributed to Apollinaris on Mark 6:8 
($51) for a pair of rare variants known primarily from ©; a scholion on Rom 3:9 ($101), 
attributed to Arethas, known in this exact wording only in a couple of late MSS; as well 
as a handful of other readings not included in NA? (Origen on Matt 21:5 [$33]; Severus 
on Mark 16:2 [854]; Origen on John 3:34 [382]; scholion on Acts 14:26 [§97]). In 


addition, there is a variant cited by Epiphanius in Matt 2:11 ($2) known only from the 


& B. M. Metzger, “The Practice of Textual Criticism Among the Church Fathers" StPatr 12 
(1975): 345-46. Metzger also discusses (under a different category) another reading with limited external 
evidence: Ambrose refers to a variant in John 3:6 ($81 in Additional Texts), known today only in the Old 
Latin and Old Syriac (which may point to an early Greek reading, no longer extant) (ibid., 348). 
Elsewhere, Metzger notes the variant from 2 Tim 4:6 (8170 in Additional Texts) cited in one of Origen's 
homilies as “a variant in Greek manuscripts of which nothing further is known to-day" (“Explicit 
References in the Works of Origen," 91); however, the homily is extant only in Latin translation, so the 
variation is likely a translational one inserted by Rufinus. Cf. W. L. Petersen, “What Text Can New 
Testament Textual Criticism Ultimately Reach?" in New Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis, and Early 
Church History: A Discussion of Methods (ed. by B. Aland and J. Delobel; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1994), 
139-47, who similarly notes some examples of rare readings cited (but not discussed as variants) by 2™ - 
century writers, pointing out the value of the patristic material. 
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Protevangelium of James, which may or may not have been a reading found in copies of 
Matthew (see also examples of Origen's conjectures in the Additional Texts). What is 
significant about these rare readings is not simply that the fathers attest them, but that 
they consider these readings worth mentioning (while our modern critical editions do 
not). These examples of rare variants, along with their suspicion that original readings 
were lost early in transmission, both contribute to the notion that for all the readings 
extant today, there are still some readings that have been lost—perhaps even some 
readings that were original. 

Along with the assumptions about scribes, the fathers also had assumptions about 
the scriptural authors and ultimately the divine authorship of the text. Although the 
principle of *lectio difficilior potior" is not phrased this way, it essentially implies that 
scribes knew better than authors because they smoothed out the rough places in the 
original text. (In the opinion of fathers like Epiphanius and Jerome, when the scribes 
tried to “fix” the text, they more often introduced greater problems.) Logically, it must at 
times be true that a scribe would more likely make a reading easier rather than create a 
new difficulty (as Augustine deduces). But it is also merits consideration, along with the 
intrinsic probabilities, whether the fathers may have been right in assuming that the 
evangelists or apostles were at times more knowledgeable than the copyists who 
transmitted their texts. In other words, for the most part the fathers would agree with the 
growing dissatisfaction with the rule of preferring the lectio difficilior. 

Another assumption about authorship that some modern text critics (namely, 


those who hold the same values) might find instructive is to consider the example of how 


* For recent discussion on this axiom, cf. Epp, “Issues in New Testament Textual Criticism,” 31 
(esp. n. 37). 
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the fathers approached the divinely inspired text. On the one hand, even while 
acknowledging variants and sometimes judging decisively which reading belongs in the 
text and which does not, most often they were more interested in the meaning (the spirit) 
of the text than in the letter. This is not a matter of allegorical versus literal 
interpretation, since it found a home in both Alexandria and Antioch (although, Origen 
may have been more comfortable in letting multiple readings stand than were John 
Chrysostom or Theodore of Mopsuestia). Instead, it is an understanding that multiple 
readings or translations could lead to the same understanding of the text, and that the true 
inspiration lay with the meaning, not with the exact wording. 

On the other hand, when the fathers did come to a textual decision that could 
cause potential difficulty in exegesis, they still had to grapple with how a divinely 
inspired text could hold a potentially errant reading. The whole literature on 
disagreements between the Gospels deals with the same issue, but regarding variants 
themselves, the prime example again is Augustine's discussion of Matt 27:9 ($41). 
Augustine's application of the criterion of lectio difficilior leaves him in a dilemma: if 
Matthew did indeed write down the name of the wrong prophet, Augustine must explain 
why. Based on his understanding of the authority and inspiration of the text, he in 
principle excludes the possibility that Matthew was simply mistaken. This leads 
Augustine to two options: if this is what the text originally read, then either Matthew 
knowingly intended that reading, or the Holy Spirit knowingly inspired him to write it. 
One of his two solutions might sit well with modern scholars: the quotation in Matthew is 
a conflation from two prophets, and the prophet that Matthew names is one of the two 


sources for the conflation, if the less obvious of the two. What is interesting, and perhaps 
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instructive for some, is that Augustine can apply objective logic to the text without 
compromising his fundamental belief in the text's truth or authority. There may also be a 
number of other lessons to be gleaned from the fathers on how they approached their 
scholarship on the text from the position of their core beliefs. 

Besides looking at the underlying assumptions, a second general area to look for 
insights from the fathers is in the goals or purpose of their textual analysis. First, the 
emphasis on the original text is not articulated by them. Where there is a comparable 
emphasis, it is on the most accurate or true text. Considering that they assume the 
authors were more accurate than the copyists, the accurate text was not necessarily that 
different from the original text, but it is still significant that the church fathers, and the 
ancient scholars in general, did not use this modern terminology. There is also another 
principle intertwined with this, although it was not articulated as such by the fathers: 
every text, as released into circulation by the author, will have its share of mistakes. 
Thus, classical editing (such as of Homer) was focused not necessarily on the author's 
wording but on the author's sense—if different wording would better express what the 
author was trying to say, then it was not inappropriate, and sometimes even preferred, to 
amend the text to clarify the meaning. 

While this is clearly subjective and could easily be abused (and may be the cause 
for a number of the early variants in the NT text), there is also a truth to be found: the 
best text may not be the author's original, as it last left the author's hands, but the best 
edited copy of the author's original—in a modern sense, the difference between the MS 
an author initially submits to a publisher and the final published version (and, in some 


cases, the second revised edition that makes corrections to the first edition). Although the 
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ancient publication of books underwent a very different process, the part of the analogy 
that stands is that authors’ initial copies always have mistakes. If we could truly 
reconstruct the original text (which is challenging to define anyway, hence Epp's 
emphasis on the multivalence of the term’), it would be full of “[sic].” One example of 
how the fathers deal with problems in the authorial text is Origen's discussion ofa 
grammatical difficulty in Eph 2:4 ($147); while he suggests this may be a scribal 
corruption, he also allows that it could be attributed to Paul himself since Paul declares 
himself “untrained in speech” (2 Cor 11:6). This is why, much later, Photius uses a 
similar explanation for a grammatical problem in Eph 3:17 ($149) and then clarifies how 
the text should actually read to make the best sense—he conjectures the best, or most 
accurate, text. 

Finally, there is the question of the ultimate goal of textual criticism, whether it is 
an end in itself or a means to an end. For the church fathers in general, the best form of 
the text was not the goal in and of itself but the foundation to move on to exegesis and 
interpretation (or, sometimes, to apology and debate). There are two issues involved 
here: (1) why anyone should put the effort into doing textual analysis; and (2) the 
personal responsibility of every exegete to engage in textual analysis for oneself. In other 
words, textual criticism and exegesis are integrally intertwined. This same principle has 
been articulated by Zuntz: “Here lies the methodological circle, or rather, the fruitful 


antinomy of all interpretation. In this field the light of proper perception springs from the 


999 


6 Epp, “The Multivalence of the Term ‘Original Text. 
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continuous interaction of the two poles, critical philology and exegetical theology.” In 
stating this, Zuntz’s true emphasis is on the second of the two points above, the same 
point made by Augustine, that every exegete should also participate in analyzing the 
textual readings for oneself. 

Augustine’s appeal to aspiring exegetes in his own time continues to have 
relevance today. To the average reader of the Greek NT who has either no skill or no 
interest in text criticism, the text of NA” and UBS‘ is an established and invariable text. 
But for the text critic, these editions are lists of suggestions—hence, the multiple articles 
and commentaries that disagree with the textual choices of the critical editions, and even 
the dissensions by Metzger himself in his Textual Commentary on the UBS text.” We 
can learn something from the ancients here, that each scholar must establish the best 
textual basis for exegesis rather than assuming there is only one authoritative form of the 
text (since, to accept someone else’s choice of reading is also to accept, on that level, 
their interpretation); and to this they would add that when there is variation between the 
“best” texts, it is ultimately the meaning that matters, not necessarily the exact wording 
behind it. 

This latter point speaks to the first of the two issues above, why anyone should 


participate in textual criticism. While there may be more than one acceptable answer to 


$6 Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 3. See also M. W. Holmes, “The Text of the Epistles Sixty Years 
After: An Assessment of Günther Zuntz’s Contribution to Text-Critical Methodology and History,” in 
Childers and Parker, Transmission and Reception, 89-113. To Zuntz's lament, first voiced in 1946, that 
modern exegetes leave the textual criticism to specialists and avoid the task themselves, Holmes replies: 
*how much more so today!" (89-90). 


© For example, see 2 Cor 5:3 (B. M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament jo" ed.; Stuttgart: German Bible Society, 1994], 511; cf. notes by additional committee 
members for 2 Cor 4:6, 14 [pp. 510-11]). The very format of the UBS apparatus illustrates this same point: 
the readings have been voted in by a committee and are rated by the degree of certainty or agreement. 
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this, the key answer illustrated by the present study is that textual analysis is always a 
means to an end. (Even for Origen's Hexapla, his purpose in creating it was not for the 
sake of the text itself but to have a basis for apologetics with the Jews.) What matters 
most is not the wording of the text, but the meaning. For those who, like the fathers, hold 
to the veracity and inspiration of Scripture, this may be a helpful principle to keep in 
mind. More important than the original form of the text, or even the most authoritative 
form of the text, is the interpretation of the text. The church fathers certainly had a high 
view of Scripture, but they did so with a knowledge that their copies of those Scriptures 
were full of variations. Many times, they were content to let those variations stand side 
by side, but that in no way diminished their view of the text or its meaning. Their faith in 
the text was not strictly wed to its exact wording. Thus, textual analysis could not be 
separated from exegesis, because sometimes the exegesis determined whether it was 
necessary to decide between alternate readings. 

On the point of allowing multiple readings to stand side by side, many textual 
scholars may balk at such an idea. But as much as modern text critics would like to think 
that our goal is to weed out accretions to the original text, Eusebius's comment on the 
longer ending of Mark is probably much closer to the truth: that we dare not reject as 
spurious anything that appears in the text (see $55). The longer ending of Mark, the 
pericope adulterae, the reference to Jesus sweating blood—these variants generally 
rejected by modern textual critics still appear in most if not all translations of the Bible, if 
only in brackets or in footnotes (even the critical editions of the Greek NT have not 
excised them completely). And if they appear in the Bible, then commentators cannot 


easily overlook them, at least not without some explanation of why. This is the same 
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dilemma that the church fathers often found themselves in, and their solution was simple: 
(as Rufinus, or Origen, puts it [see $114 on Rom 12:13]) if both readings contribute to 
edification, let them both stand. 

Alongside this, the (over-)abundance of English translations of the Bible is in 
many ways comparable to the situation of the fathers, where any two readers of their 
commentaries may encounter different readings in their text, and even more so with the 
Latin fathers who were faced with an (over-)abundance of translations themselves. This 
is another factor that makes Augustine's comments to budding exegetes in On Christian 
Doctrine especially relevant today. English readers of the Bible are once more in a 
situation where there is great plurality of readings available (this is not to ignore the fact 
that a variant and a translation are two different things, but for the reader who knows the 
text only in English and the variants only through the footnotes in the English edition, 
such a distinction may be moot). In practice, we may find that we are already not so far 
off from the situation of the fathers, or their exegetical choices when faced with multiple 
versions of a text. ^ 

Overall, modern text critics, whether they adhere to the same set of beliefs and 
assumptions as the church fathers or not, may prefer not to participate in the same type of 
textual analysis. But, to decide with Burgon that the fathers were mere children in their 


understanding of textual criticism is to ignore the true pioneers that these men were 


68 Since Jerome offered an anecdote about a sermon, I offer one as well: only a month before this 
study was completed, a visiting preacher at my church noted an alternate reading himself while citing 
Scripture. In the middle of quoting Matt 16:18, he said, “the gates of Hades, or Hell, depending on the 
version," and then passed on with the quotation without any further comment on the term in question. I 
could not help but notice how similar this statement is to many of the mentions of variants by the church 
fathers. The reading *Hades" or *Hell" was of no consequence to the point he was making (about Jesus 
establishing the church), so therefore he did not dwell on it; but, understanding that his audience might be 
using varying translations, he felt the difference was significant enough to merit mention. 
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regarding textual scholarship and exegesis. To judge them by modern standards would 
be to fall into the same folly as the anti-Origenists who judged his theology by terms that 
were anachronistic to his own day. But even when compared with modern standards, the 
fathers can at many points hold their own ground. They appealed to both external and 
internal evidence, both transcriptional and intrinsic probabilities. They evaluated external 
evidence for its quality or antiquity. But, in the end, they worked from different 
assumptions than many modern text critics and so reached different conclusions. Yet, 


that does not diminish the conclusions themselves, only our acceptance of them. 
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CONCLUSION 


1. Nestle's and Metzger's Desideratum 

To return to the initial desideratum stated by Nestle and Metzger (see the General 
Introduction), both hoped to see a list of explicit references to variants organized by time 
and locality to contribute to “the accurate localizing and the precise dating of the 
emergence and circulation of variant readings." As pointed out especially in the General 
Introduction, the patristic material in general makes such an organization by time and 
location extremely difficult, and the fact that the fathers were so often dependent on 
earlier writers or traditions makes it even more challenging to pinpoint specific variants 
by time and place. We may therefore need to reconsider the value of a listing of explicit 
references to variants. 

First, while it may often be difficult to determine a discussion's initial time and 
location, it is not impossible. At the very least, many of the fathers can be located by 
century and region. Thus, it is fair to compare the Antiochians with a potential Lucianic 
or Antiochene recension to look for evidence of what variants were known there and 
were accepted or rejected. For Jerome and Augustine, there is a great deal more 
information about precisely when and where they completed certain writings, allowing 


some standards for comparison, especially Jerome against the Vulgate or Augustine 


! B. M. Metzger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New 
Testament Manuscripts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies: In Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J. N. 
Birdsall and R. W. Thomson; New York: Herder, 1963), 95. 
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against the Old Latin. In other words, Nestle's and Metzger's desired result is not 
impossible to achieve, but the list of explicit references (and, more pointedly, the original 
discussions of particular variants) that can actually be assigned to a time and location 
would be much more limited than what is represented in the Catalogue. 

Second, the other major hope of Metzger in particular, that such a listing would 
provide concrete evidence for when fathers are aware of variants, is still generally valid, 
although with qualifications. Again, the list of such concrete evidence would be more 
limited than the entire Catalogue. The only concrete witnesses are those fathers who 
made the original comments themselves, rather than repeating earlier authors or 
traditions. If indeed many of the discussions can be traced back to Origen, this would 
actually be quite helpful because he also attests an earlier period from which the MS 
evidence is relatively limited. Irenaeus is another early and invaluable example not only 
for the concrete evidence he provides for the reading 616 but also for his extensive 
discussion of the variant and its potential origin. 

Besides the results that Nestle and Metzger specifically noted, there is also the 
information yielded by Metzger's own forays into this subject, regarding the textual 
criticism exhibited by the church fathers. Chapters 2 through 4 have essentially 
examined these practices in detail from a number of angles, with a summary of the 
criteria in Chapter 5, and a comparison with modern textual criticism in Chapter 6. 
Those results will thus not be repeated here. But this is perhaps the greatest fruit of this 
study, the extensive information on how and why the fathers discussed variant readings, 


and what relevance that may have for modern textual criticism. 
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2. Incidental Results from Examining Explicit References to Variants 

Another great value of this study, however, is not the data it set out to collect and 
analyze—the concrete data for variants in particular times and locations, and details 
about patristic criteria for textual criticism—but the incidental information that it 
provides, particularly in the many ways that it requires us to qualify the list of explicit 
references and perhaps also to qualify our use of the patristic evidence in general. 

First, lining up the different discussions of variants shows the incredible amount 
of dependence on previous scholarship, especially that of Origen. Jerome, although he 
was a skilled textual scholar in his own right, quite often adapted large portions of his 
commentaries from earlier writers, as at times did Ambrose and any number of other 
fathers. Time and again, all roads lead back to Origen. Although in many cases it cannot 
be proven, it is likely that even more of the discussions in the Catalogue originated with 
Origen than the hard evidence currently shows. In other words, even where Origen's 
commentaries on particular books are lost, some of his references to variants may live on 
in the work of subsequent scholars or among the scholia under a different name. This 
would be one interesting avenue of study for someone who would like to attempt to draw 
those lines of dependency on Origen more clearly than can be done here. 

Second, this study puts a spotlight on how the church fathers referred to their MS 
evidence. For example, to look at Jerome's single discussion of Matt 13:35 ($27) in 
isolation would make it seem that he is attesting the reading “Asaph” in all of the oldest 
copies of the Gospel; only in comparison with his other discussion of this variant ($28) 
does it become apparent that this reference to the “oldest” copies is based on his own 


conjecture. How many other references to “ancient” copies are based on assumption or 
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conjecture? In modern terms, we would prefer that Jerome say he is speculating that 
"Asaph" is the original reading. A similar issue arises with the references to “accurate” 
copies. Almost every one of these contexts (see Chap. 5) shows that the evaluation of the 
copies' accuracy is based on the father's evaluation of that particular variant in the light 
of other (typically internal) evidence. It is not that the MSS are considered accurate and 
therefore their reading in this verse is trustworthy, but vice versa, and so this external 
evidence is not truly external at all. Again, in modern terms, we would prefer that they 
say the reading found in these MSS is the most accurate based on other evidence. And, 
since so many of these discussions are dependent on earlier scholarship, how often when 
a father refers to “most” or “several” copies has he actually seen such copies himself 
rather than basing that information on what he heard or read from someone else? If we 
are to cite the fathers as evidence, especially that a particular reading was the majority 
reading at a given place and time, then these are all important issues to keep in mind. 

Third, one particular patristic text provides the perfect example of the problems in 
working with the patristic material and why it is so important to produce critical editions 
of their works before depending on their testimony for textual criticism—in other words, 
why we must do text criticism on the fathers before we can rely on their evidence for text 
criticism of the NT. The example is the variant noted in Mark 16:2 ($54), likely by 
Severus (the attribution of this homily is itself the first problem). The variant in question 
is the word £tt, which is rare enough that it is not even noted in NA” or UBS*. Lining 
up three different versions of Severus's text (with bold added to highlight the key 
differences) illustrates the need for textual criticism on the text: 

Kai Aíav zpot ty uug vOv oapBatwv £oyovrai mi TO uvgusiov gtv tò 


yap £t toig AKpIPEOTEPOIG tOv AVTLYPAOWV ENOEPETAL, SNAOLV Oc TPG 
tais MON yeyevnuEevatc. . . . (PO 16.5:832, 834) 
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Kai Aíav mpoi tç MLAS Lappotwv ¿povrat Emi TO uvijua. "Ett 
TOLG ákpiBectépotg TOV dvitypo«pov ELMEPETAL SNAODV, WG MPG toic 
Non yeyevnuévars. . . . (PG 46:641) 


“Kat Atav xpoi TH uig TOV coappaxov, EPYOVTAL ETL TO LVNHELOV.” 

otw yàp ETL toig AkpiPEOTEPOIG AVTLYPAQWV ENMEPETAL, SNAODV TPdG 

toig MON yeyevnpEevats. . . . (Cramer, 1:248-49) 

If the Cramer edition were all we had to go on, we would be completely lost as to what 
"the most accurate copies” were attesting. In the Migne (PG) version, the ét1 is at least 
present, but it appears to be part of Severus’s statement, not the variant itself. Only the 
Patrologia orientalis (PO) edition makes it clear what the variant is, and when the three 
versions are lined up together, it becomes evident how the text became confused (or 
confusing) by the time it reached Cramer, in which version the étt has become £n and 
the scribe (or editor) has thus tried to make sense of it. 

Fourth, and on a more positive note, some of the references to variants also reveal 
how the testimony of the fathers can contribute further evidence or further information 
about certain rare variants. Several of these examples are listed out toward the end of 
Chapter 6. There is one more instance not mentioned there which stands out for the 
insight it may provide in understanding the evolution of a variant. For Eph 5:14, both 
NA” and UBS' have only two readings, the text (émupavicet oot 6 Xptotdc) and one 
variant (Emupavostc TOD Xptotov). It is easy enough to see how a phi became a psi, 
thus changing the verb, but it is more of a leap for the subject to become the object. 
However, there is another variant, not included in the critical editions but attested by 
three of the fathers, an intermediate reading that may help to illuminate how these 
readings evolved: &rtuya oet cov ó Xptotdc. Here, the verb has changed, but the 


subject has not. With this intermediate step, it would be a much shorter leap for the 
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sigma in the pronoun to be taken as the end of the verb, and then a tau supplied for the 
remaining diphthong ov. Then, reading Xptotdc as Xptotob would be a natural 
conclusion. We cannot know for a fact that this is the process of how the variant 
emerged, but the evidence of the fathers is intriguing nonetheless and offers information 


that cannot be found in the apparatus of the critical editions. 


3. Avenues for Further Research 

Part of the purpose in this study was simply to provide the kind of listing of texts 
that Nestle and Metzger were calling for to provide a basis for future studies, however 
subsequent scholars may wish to use the data. Thus, the second half of this dissertation is 
nearly as long as the first half, an extended collection of texts and translations available 
as a reference tool. There are many potential avenues for research available with this 
information. In some ways, what is provided in this study is only a clear listing of 
information that was already known. In other ways, it may be new information, 
especially once some of these texts are set side by side. To this end, here are but a few 
suggestions for how the listing of reference to variants may be put to use. 

Although the Catalogue provides a listing of the external evidence for the 
different variants, this study has not made use of that evidence for any grounds of 
comparison. Therefore, one valuable area of further research, and one that would likely 
accord well with the intentions of Nestle and Metzger, would be to evaluate how the 
variants noted by particular fathers line up with the textual evidence, and whether there 
are any patterns related to text types or families. A second area of study is connected to 
this, namely the examination of the explicit references to variants relative to the other 


textual evidence from each father. For example, a study of how Origen's or Augustine's 
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comments on variants line up with their citation of one or both readings in other places. 
Both types of studies would help to reveal whether the explicit references to variants are 
in agreement with what we already generally know of text types or patristic evidence, or 
if what the fathers say about the variants in any way deviates from the other types of 
evidence. 

One other interesting grounds for comparison would be liturgical uses of 
Scripture, or more general research into the potential sources for the fathers’ information 
about variants. The obvious sources, highlighted here, are the MSS and the testimony of 
previous fathers. But the example of Jerome's preacher for Eph 5:14, along with 
mentions of variants in John Chrysostom's homilies, raise the question of what aural or 
liturgical sources (whether recited liturgy or a text read in church) led to knowledge of 
variants. Thus, a study of explicit references to variants compared to lectionaries or 
liturgies would be interesting to see if there are any points of commonality, and if 
particular variants are either known or singled out for discussion because they were 


familiar from a worship setting. 


4. Final Thoughts 

In many ways, this study has highlighted the complications encountered when 
working with the patristic material rather than the positive results. It is true that working 
with the patristic material often poses road blocks and frustrations, and assembling 
critical editions and providing accurate translations may be largely thankless work that 
will neither rake in large royalties nor earn one tenure. Nevertheless, it is important work 


and a field rife with scholarly opportunities. And for all of its uncertainties, the patristic 
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material is valuable for NT text criticism. It should simply be approached with 
discernment and with an adequate understanding of its limitations. In this age when 
textual critics are increasingly interested in the social history of the text, the patristic 
material may be even more valuable than ever since so many textual discussions are 
intimately interwoven with the complex relationships, political and theological positions, 


and pastoral interests of the fathers themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Sources 

The starting point for the Catalogue was Metzger's expanded list (based on 
Nestle's original) of explicit references to variants among the fathers.! Since this list 
includes only names and Scripture references, it was necessary to find each of these texts 
within the works of each father.” Search engines, such as the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae 
and Patrologia Latina, have been invaluable in finding these texts and further augmenting 
this list through a search of key phrases. Since Nestle's and Metzger's lists were 
compiled primarily through a manual search of Tischendorf's apparatus,’ this also 
provided an important resource; in at least one instance where no additional source has 
been located for the patristic quotation in question, Tischendorf himself has been used as 
the cited source. In imitation of this strategy, the apparatuses of NA” and UBS have 


also been manually scoured for references not included in Metzger's list. A combination 


' Bruce M. Metzger, “St. Jerome's Explicit References to Variant Readings in Manuscripts of the 
New Testament" in Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black (ed. 
E. Best and R. McL. Wilson; New York: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 188-90. Cf. E. Nestle, 
Einführung in das griechische Neue Testament (2™ ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1899), 
266-67; Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament (trans. W. Edie; Williams and 
Norgate, 1901), 165-67. The lists are presented in a comparative chart in Appendix A, below. 


? Due to this limited nature of Metzger's list, unearthing all texts on the list was challenging, and 
at some points has thus far proved impossible (this is especially true for examples that apparently were 
culled from the apparatus of a previous edition of UBS but no longer appear in UBS^—these may in fact 
not be explicit references to variants, which is why they could not be located). For this reason, not all items 
on Metzger's list are included in the Catalogue; other texts were excluded because they did not qualify as 
explicit references to known variants. See the chart in Appendix A. 


? Constantin von Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (2 vols.; 8" ed. critica maior; 1872; 


repr. Graz, Austria: Akademische Druck, 1965). Metzger also expanded this list by searching through the 
UBS apparatus, prior to the 4"" edition. 
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of these methods has provided a representative, if not comprehensive, list of explicit 


references to variant readings among the Greek and Latin church fathers. 


2. Parameters 

In order to facilitate broader use of the Catalogue beyond the limitations of the 
present study, the net has been cast widely to glean as many references as possible, 
extending as late as the 12 century. For the Greek authors, the basic criterion to identify 
an explicit reference to a variant is that the author indicates knowledge of more than one 
reading for a specific word or passage. The variant need not be attested elsewhere, but it 
must clearly be part of the MS tradition rather than merely a suggested emendation; 
however, since the line between known variants and conjectures is sometimes blurry (and 
since the latter are also valuable for understanding textual scholarship in antiquity), 
speculative discussions have also been included but are relegated to a separate section, 
the Additional Texts. 

Among the Latin authors, issues of translation complicate the matter. When a 
Latin father mentions multiple readings in the NT text, it can be any one of at least four 
types: (1) comparison of the Greek term with the Latin equivalent without any 
discernment of MS traditions; (2) comparison of Greek MSS with the Latin, or vice 
versa; (3) differentiation between various Latin MSS; or (4) merely a discussion of 
translation options, either differences between the Greek and Latin meanings or different 
Latin renderings of the Greek (as attested in the MSS or proposed by the author). These 
four types of discussions thus provide the following evidence (in agreement with the 


numbering above): (1) comparison of the Old Latin, Itala, or Vulgate as a version against 
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the Greek tradition; (2) distinction of trends among Greek or Latin MSS; (3) information 
about the Old Latin, Itala, or Vulgate without reference to the Greek; or (4) translation 
options rather than variants (unless the different translations emerge from separate Greek 
variants). 

While information about the Latin versions is important to NT textual criticism, 
the purpose of the Catalogue is to provide evidence for the Greek text, and therefore only 
discussions that testify to Greek variants are included. For this reason and the constraints 
of space and time, the Latin material is intended only to be representative, not 
comprehensive, as a supplement to the Greek material; without the Latin material, any 
discussion of the Greek text, especially in the 4" and 5" centuries, would be incomplete." 
Therefore, the Latin material that testifies to or reinforces Greek variants has been 
included in the Catalogue, whereas discussions relating to issues of translation or variants 
known strictly in the Latin tradition have been excluded or relegated to the Additional 
Texts. Some of the latter have been included in this study only because they appear in 


either Nestle's or Metzger's list. 


3. Limitations 

When Nestle and Metzger enthusiastically recommended a study such as this, 
their words held much hope and promise for the objective value of this material in 
comparison with the subjective discussions of patristic quotations and allusions. But any 


study based on patristic materials is riddled with its own problems, and so this Catalogue, 


^ Unfortunately, the choice to exclude the Syriac evidence also limits the conclusions that may be 
drawn (see further comments on the Syriac in the General Introduction). However, the valuable Syriac 
discussions on variants appear to come predominantly from a later period than is of primary interest here, 
making their absence more of a gap in the Catalogue than in the analysis in Volume I. 
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while useful, will not yield as much concrete data as they had hoped.? One chief problem 
is the issue of critical editions. While the Catalogue makes use of the most recent critical 
texts of each patristic author's work whenever possible, the dearth of critical editions for 
many church fathers has made reliance on Migne an unfortunate necessity at some points. 
As noted above, in at least one instance (see also the notes in Appendix A) the quotation 
could not be located in Migne or a critical edition and is therefore cited from Tischendorf 
since his own source could not be accessed. 

A further issue is attribution. Many of the texts given here are found among the 
catenae, for which authorship is often dubious; some texts are found both within a later 
commentary and separately in a scholion attributed to a different author (particularly 
Origen); and other texts are found within dubious or spurious works. Even those works 
that are generally considered authentic may be disputed by some scholars, or the portion 
of the work within which the quoted text falls may be in doubt. In the interest of casting 
the net widely, the Catalogue includes all such dubious and spurious texts; while they do 
have value by illustrating broader trends in which variants are commented upon and 
common arguments are used to weigh variants, such texts are of limited value in 
discussions for specific fathers, places, or eras (and therefore are generally not discussed 


in the analysis in Chaps. 2-4). 


4. Format 
Each catalogue entry provides the text and translation for the quotation of the 


explicit reference, along with the other external evidence and a brief discussion of the 


? This point is discussed more fully in the General Introduction and the Conclusion. 
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quotation's context and/or the variant's treatment by the author. The entries are arranged 
in canonical order, then in alphabetical order by author. The Greek and Latin fathers are 
intermingled. As noted above, those examples that are purely conjecture on the part of 
the author (no variants are attested or expressly cited) or possibly witness only the Latin 
tradition or translational rather then textual variation, and are still worth including, have 
been placed in the Additional Texts. However, on a few occasions passages better placed 
in Additional Texts have been retained in the Catalogue in order to keep discussions of 


particular variants gathered in one place. 


4.1. Number, Author, and Work 

Each text, or pair of texts from the same work, has been given a paragraph 
number to be used in Volume I for ease of reference (e.g., $25). Passages in the 
Additional Texts are included in the Catalogue numbering to keep them within the 
canonical order. When multiple authors address a specific variant or verse, their texts are 
arranged alphabetically by the author under whose name the text has been published; 
when there are multiple discussions for a variant by the same author, an attempt has been 
made to place these in chronological order. In some instances, the text is actually a 
dubious or spurious work (generally referred to here as “Pseudo-,” following Nestle and 
Metzger). In the case of scholia that have been attributed to different authors by different 
editors, both authors and citations are given together, along with both copies of the text if 
they differ significantly. Where the discussion of the variant is inserted by the translator 
or is quoted from another father, the text is generally listed under the name of the author 


of the work with the translator or quoted writer listed in brackets (e.g., Origen's 
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Commentary on Romans, where the entries are listed under Origen even when the 
comment on the variant appears to be inserted by Rufinus). Authors listed as *Pseudo-" 
are alphabetized not by “P” but by the name of the attributed author. For more 


information on each author listed in the Catalogue, see Appendix C. 


4.2. Variants 

After the author and citation, the variants are presented, numbered as 1, 2, etc. 
However, the numbering is more a matter of distinguishing the variants (for the purpose 
of reference) than of priority. In general, 1 represents the lemma, assumed base text, or 
preferred text of the author. In many cases, though, both variants are treated equally, so 
the numbers cannot be used strictly to indicate preference. On a few occasions, only one 
variant is explicitly mentioned by the author, while the other is implied (often when the 
latter is the omission of the text in question). In these instances, the implied variant is 
noted by an asterisk (e.g., 2*). The evidence cited after each variant duplicates the 
apparatus from NA”. Where the variant is so rare that it is not included in this apparatus, 
another source is used and cited (such as Swanson). If “NA,” “UBS,” and/or “Metzger” 
appear in brackets after a variant (next to the reading found in the text of these editions), 
that indicates the variant is noted in the apparatus of each and is discussed in Metzger’s 
Textual Commentary.’ In a few rare cases, Metzger expresses disagreement with the 


committee of UBS, and his name is placed in brackets after the variant that he prefers. 


* New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Variant Readings Arranged in Horizontal Lines against 
Codex Vaticanus (ed. by R. J. Swanson, 9 vols. [Matthew-Galatians]; Pasadena, CA: William Carey 
International University Press, 1995-2005). 


7B. M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2™ ed.; Stuttgart: German 
Bible Society, 1994). 
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4.3. Text and Translation 

Texts are reproduced from the most recent or reliable critical edition available. In 
many cases, no critical edition has been undertaken and the text has been cited from 
Migne. In parentheses after the text is the series abbreviation, volume, and page number, 
or the editor's name and page number. If the bibliography for the edition is not given in a 
footnote, then it is included in the List of Abbreviations in the front matter (see Volume 
I). For the sake of space, only the portion of text directly pertinent to the textual 
variant(s) has been given; the surrounding context is elaborated upon in the paragraph 
that follows the translation. Below the text is an English translation, quoting the most 
recent or accurate published translation if possible. In parentheses after the translation is 
the series, volume, and page number, or translator and page number, for the translation 
source. When the translation has been relied upon heavily but has been updated or 
amended, it is followed by “[modified].” Where no parentheses appear with such 


information, the translation is my own. 


4.4. Context and Commentary 

Following the text and translation is an explanation of the immediate context 
and/or brief commentary on how the variants are introduced and approached by the 
author. The commentary sections vary depending on the amount of context and other 
relevant information for that text, author, or variant. The purpose of the commentary is to 
restore information about the context that the excerpt has been separated from; it is not 


intended to reproduce the analysis in Volume I (for texts reliably attributed to authors 
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through the 5^ century, more extensive comments are included in Chaps. 2-4), so it 


generally functions more as a summary than a critical discussion. 


5. Overview 
Below is a condensed list of the verses included in the Catalogue (and Additional 


Texts). Fora listing of verses by author, see Appendix A. 


Matthew 1:11; 2:11; 4:17; 5:4-5; 5:22; 5:32; 5:44; 5:45; 6:1; 6:4; 6:13; 6:25; 7:24; 8:28 
(// Mark 5:1; Luke 8:26); 10:3; 11:19 (cf. Luke 7:35); 11:23; 13:35; 16:2-3; 16:20; 
18:1; 19:19; 21:5; 21:9; 21:9, 15; 21:31; 24:19; 24:36; 26:63 (//Mark 14:61); 27:9; 
27:17 

Mark 1:2; 2:14; 3:18; 6:8; 8:10; 15:25 (see John 19:14); 15:34; 16:2; 16:9ff.; 16:14 

Luke 1:35; 1:46; 2:4 (//John 7:42); 2:33; 3:22; 7:35 (cf. Matthew 11:19); 8:26 (see 
Matthew 8:28); 9:48; 11:13; 14:19; 14:27; 22:36; 22:43-44; 23:45 

John 1:4; 1:28; 3:6; 3:34; 4:5; 7:53-8:11; 12:28; 12:31; 16:13; 19:14 (//Mark 15:25) 

Acts 14:26; 15:29 (see also Appendix B) 

Romans 3:5; 3:9; 4:3; 5:14; 7:6; 7:18; 8:11; 8:22; 12:11; 12:13; 16:3; 16:5; 16:25-27 

] Corinthians 9:5; 10:22; 11:10; 13:3; 15:5; 15:51; 15:52 

2 Corinthians 1:1; 5:3 

Galatians 2:5; 3:1; 4:8; 5:21 

Ephesians 1:1; 1:6; 2:4; 3:14; 3:17; 4:19; 4:29; 5:14; 5:22 

Philippians 3:3; 3:14 


Colossians 2:15; 2:18; 3:15 
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2 Thessalonians 2:3; 2:8; 3:14 
] Timothy 1:15; 4:3; 5:19 

2 Timothy 4:6; 4:10 

Titus 3:10; 3:15 

Hebrews 2:9; 9:17; 10:1 

2 Peter 1:1 


] John 4:3 


Revelation 1:2; 2:22; 3:7; 4:11; 13:18; 15:6 
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CATALOGUE 


Matthew 1:11 

1. Epiphanius, Pan. 1.8.1-4 

1: tov "Iooktp, Iwaki 8& éyévvnosv M 0 f! 33 al sy"; Ir (cf. D") 
2: omit (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


Koi pndeic nepi tovtov apqoiBaAAévo, BavpaCcétw SE WAAAOV THY 
aàkpipoAXoytav, pedias EVTADOG KELLEVNV totg oxouóatotg 
ypnotoualiac Evexa tà AkpIBH TOV ypo«ov katañaußavsiv £0£Aovotv, 
oltives £00DG ETA THC WOEAELAG EDYVHWHOVELV GvayKAGONOOVTAL, 
kepór|cavteg TO UT TIVWV GLABOV £v TH EvayyEAtw óv aopiBoAtav Wc 
KATO didp9wotv dpavioðèv putóv. TPLYOG yap dpOprjoavtoc TOD Qytou 
Mat8aiov TOG YEVEKG, ATO tob " ABpadu HEX PL TOD Aavid Qijoavtog 
YEVEGLG SEKATEDOAPAG Kal ATO TOD Aavt6d t EWG TH aiypaiowociac yeveds 
SEKATEDOAPAG Kod ATÒ TG apoAootoac EWG TOD Xpiotob YEVEGLG 
õskatéocapac, ot Vo AvUTEPOL àpo GAEIG ELPIOKOVTaL, unõsuiav 
&AAguyiw dino mepi£yovtgg: EWS yàp TOD 'Ieyovtou nepiéyovor TOUS 
Xpóvouc: Ò 6 Tpitog dipi6uóc OVKETL SEKATEDOMPWV YEVEWV EDPLOKETAL 
KATO d1adox TV OVOLATWV Exov TÒ T)xpoga,, 02... SEKATPLOV, nsi, 
tives £oópóvteg "Igyovtav ua 'Teyoviq ETEPW ETL TO AVTO £vÓpicav TOV 
&piOpóv 9e61000Aoynpévov. ovK "nv o£ 6.0002 0oyto,, QA AQ proc 
cons. eig óvopa yap TATPÒG Ó nic ENEKEKANTO ‘Texoviac TOD 
"lexoviov. APEAGHEVOL ODV TLVES WG KATA qUAoKoA. tav TO ëv Övoua, 
dyvoiq epópevor, EUTIN &noujoavto TS ono0écsoc KATO Uv Óudóo 
TOD dpiO0noD tøv Ockotecodipov OVOUATWV THY UTGGYEOLV KAL TO 
NOAUTELPOV tfo OYEGEWS Hoavioav. (GCS, Epi 2:194-95) 


And no reader need have any doubt about him. Rather, he should admire the full 
discussion which has helpfully been set down here for good people who, for the 
sake of useful learning, would like to understand the precise sense of scripture. 
Simultaneously with the help they must feel relieved at once, at having regained 
the wording which, because of an ambiguity, certain ignorant persons have 
removed from the text with the intent of improving it. 

For St. Matthew enumerated the generations (of Christ’s genealogy) in 
three divisions, and said that there were fourteen generations from Abraham till 
David, fourteen from David till the captivity, and fourteen from the captivity until 
Christ. The first two counts are plain to be seen with no lack of an item, for they 
include the times previous to Jeconiah. But we see that the third count no longer 
has the total of fourteen generations found in a succession of names, but the total 
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of thirteen. This is because certain persons found a Jeconiah next to another 

Jeconiah, and thought that the item had been duplicated. It was not a duplication 

however, but a distinct item. The son had been named “Jeconiah the son of 

Jeconiah" for his father. By removing the one name as though for scholarship's 

sake, certain persons ignorantly made the promise (which is implied in the text) 

come short of its purpose with regard to the total of the fourteen names, and 

destroyed the regularity of the arrangement. (Williams, 1:30-31) 

In the preceding sentence, Epiphanius explains that Jeconiah son of Josiah had a 
son named Jeconiah, also known as both Zedekiah and Jehoiakim. Epiphanius proceeds 
to explain the variant: the name Jeconiah was deleted because some mistook it for 
reduplication. The implicit argument is that Jehoiakim (the only extant variant) was 
understood to be an alias for Jeconiah and therefore was redundant in the list and 


removed. Epiphanius argues that this deletion throws off Matthew's number so that this 


portion of the list no longer numbers fourteen. 


Matthew 2:11 

2. Epiphanius, Pan., De Fide 8.3 

1: tag nýpas 

2: tod¢ Onoavpovc (majority of witnesses)! 
note obv ÉAaffev adtad »npiv Ñ yvO vou KaAEiv natépa Ñ untépa«, GAA’ 
öte HABOV oi payor kal »m[vot&av Tac nýpac żavtõv« (7 tovds 
0ncavpoUc, Ws EXEL EVLA TOV AVTLYPAQWV) kot TPOONVEYKAV kot 


onvpvav Kat AiBavov Kat ypvodv«; (GCS, Epi 3:504) 


Therefore when did he receive these things “before he knew to call ‘Father’ or 
*Mother"" [Isa 8:4], but when the magi came and “opened their wallets” (or 


' No variant is present here in NA, UBS, or Swanson. Cf. B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort (“Notes 
on Select Readings,” in Introduction to the New Testament in the Original Greek [1881; repr., Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson, 1988], 8), who cite only Epiphanius (i 430, 1085) as evidence and suggest: “Perhaps a 
confusion of the canonical Gospel with the apocryphal Book of James xxi 3.” Cf. Protevangelium of James 
21:11: Koi tédvteg adtov oi ayot EOTHTA ETA tfjg WNTPdG adtOD Mapiac, &&&paXov and tiG 
TY pas avdtov pa xpooóv kot AiBavov Kat cuópvav. 
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"treasures," as some of the copies have) “and offered myrrh, frankincense, and 
gold"? 


Epiphanius is explaining that the various religious sects are “concubines,” as 
Keturah was concubine to Abraham. The offspring of such unions are not joint heirs with 
the legitimate children (like Isaac) to receive the inheritance, but they do receive gifts, 
which are the scriptural truths that have been handed down by the sects. The magi, 
descendants of Keturah, likewise offered gifts to Christ at his birth “to gain their share of 
the same hope,” as foretold in Isa 8:4. Matthew 2:11, therefore, shows the fulfillment of 
this prophecy. The magi (the sects) are thus told not to return to Herod, for if they did, 
the gifts would be of no use to them. In this context, Epiphanius is not concerned with 


the variant but only notes it in passing. 


Matthew 4:17 

3. Cyril of Alexandria, Fr. Matt. 36; or Origen, Fr. Matt. 74 
1: petavosite (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: omit k sy*“; Eus 


"Ev TLOL TO WETOAVOELTE oU KEITAL. El OE TA AVTA ó corp 'Ioavvg 
héyel, cic 6 néuyac augotépovs Ogóc. kal voa "Iodvvnc uèv OC 
»&totdióov« SA PKATEOKEVAOHÉVOV<« TPÕTOG A£ygi HETAVOELTE, 
*"TInoovc dé : NTOLLAONEVEL no pod.a ov unké Ssópeva petavoiag ov AÉygl 
HETOAVOEL TE. OUK AVTUKNPUCOWV o£ vóg Kal MPOPHTAAC, TANPUGAVTL 
o£ "lodvvg Uv Tto. ocv Kn pu OOELV ui ‘pEato Uv véav, AUTOS APX 
Yevópgvog QUTHS. dio Ett “Iwavvov où yéypantar tò 1] pato" TÉPAG 
yàp TV. kot OTL O d £v puo KNPUSOEL, ô õè £v Aa. 1 OE 
BaciXAg(a tO v oU pavo v oUk £v TONW EOTIV, £v dE SLADEOEL. »EVTOG« 
YAP »ngóv £ottw«. Opa dé Et "Iwavvyns HEV knpuUcost £yytGoucav 
BaciXAgtav oUpavo v, Paotred<s Xptotds rjv ra. paóoost »và DEM xoi 
matpi«. (Reuss, 164; attributed to Cyril) 


"Ev TIOL TÒ HETAVOEL TE ov KEITAL. EL OE Tà Osta Ò ootrp lodvvg 


Aéyeu eig Ò djpotépoug néuwag 0sóc. Kal TOLY OL 'Iodvvng HEV og 
ETOLILACWV DEW »XAaóv kateokeoaopévov« TPWTOG AEYEL METAVOELTE, 
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'IncoUg dé ; jtotuatopéva. nopod.a ov unkéc Ssópeva petavoiag ov AÉygl 
neta vost TE. OUK AVTUKNPUOWV o£ vóg Kal MPOPHTAAC, TANPUGAVTL 
o£ "lodvvg Uv Tto. otv kn pu OOELV ui ‘pEato Uv véav, AUTOS APX 
Yevópgvog atfic. dio éni “Iwavvov ov yéypantar tò 1] pato" TÉPAG 
yàp Tv. kot ët ó èv £v pno knpócott, Ò dé £v Aa. 1 SE 
BaciXAg(a tO v oU pavo v oUk £v TONW EOTIV, Ev dE SLADEOEL. »EVTOG« 
YAP »ngóv £otw«. Opa dé Et 'Ioavvng HEV KNPLOOEL EyyiCovoav 
Bactrsiav ovpavaov, BaotrEeds Xptotóg Hv napaóoost »t Oe kal 
matpt«. (GCS, Or 12.3:45; attributed to Origen) 


Some copies do not have “repent.” But if the Savior does say the same things as 
John [the Baptist], it is because one God sent them both. And perhaps John, in 
making ready for God “a prepared (people)" [Luke 1:17], first says “repent”; so 
Jesus, inheriting a people made ready and no longer in need of repentance, did not 
say “repent.” He was not preaching against the law and the prophets, but, as John 
fulfilled, the old began to preach the new, Jesus himself being the beginning of 
this. Therefore regarding John it is not written that “he began”; for he was the 
end. And (while) the one preaches in the midst of the desert, the other preaches in 
the midst of the people. But the “kingdom of heaven" is not in a place, but in a 
state of mind. For “it is within you” [Luke 17:21]. And see, if John preaches the 
approaching kingdom of heaven, it is the one which Christ the king will hand over 
to his “God and father” [1 Cor 15:24]. 


This scholion does not argue for the preference of one variant over the other but 
explains the validity of both. If Jesus did say “repent,” as the lemma has, it confirms that 
he and John the Baptist were sent by the same God with the same message. If, however, 
Jesus did not say “repent,” as some MSS read, it was because John had already succeeded 


at getting the people to repent, so the command was no longer necessary. 


Matthew 5:4-5 
4. Theodore (of Heraclea or of Mopsuestia), Fr. Matt. 15 
1: vv. 5/4 D 33 lat syf bo"; Or Eus 
2: vv. 4/5 (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
Tiv&c 6€ qaotv ur nepi vontns TO tO. eiptio0at. yn —- AAAA peta 


TOUTWV KAKELVO TAPEYWV. TODTOV SE poro piouóv TIVES TOV AVTLYPAQWV 
TPITOV TEPLEYOLOLV, SEUTEPOV SE TOV EENG toUtov Ksiuevov. (Reuss, 140) 
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But some say these things were not spoken concerning a perceptible earth— 
rather, with the latter he presents also the former. But some of the copies have 
this beatitude third, and second the one lying after these things. 

In this scholion on Matthew 5:5 attributed to a Theodore, the author states merely 


that, unlike his lemma with v. 5 as the third beatitude, this verse and the preceding one 


are transposed in some MSS. No further commentary is offered on the verse. 


Matthew 5:22 
5. Apollinaris, Fr. Matt. 19 
l:eiki] N? D LW © 0233 f? 33 W it sy co; Ir" Or"? Cyp Cyr 
2: omit p“ N* B 1424"* pc aur vg; Or Hier ^ [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
ei o£ ur) cipyntar siki, Wo tives PovAovtar ur] &ivoa * * * kaðò yàp 
àuaptăvs, OUK EOTLV TVELMATLKOG’ ó OE ur] zveupartukóg OSE GdEAMOG 
CANIS. TOV pova mxapaótióooi TY KPTOEL TOD vópou, TOV ó£ 
OpytCOWEVOV TH atoviq KPI OEL. Osóóopog SE xoi Osóóopog 
NAPAYPAPOVTAL TO sik Oc ovx eipnpévov. (Reuss, 6) 
But if it does not say “without cause,” as some wish that it does not * * * For 
insofar as he sins, he is not spiritual; but the one who is not spiritual is not truly a 
brother. He hands “the murderer” over to the “judgment” of the law, but “the one 
who is angry” to eternal “judgment.” But Theodore and Theodore” write “without 
cause” next to the text as not being mentioned. 
In this scholion, Apollinaris distinguishes between those things judged according 
to the law and those judged according to the Spirit. In this context, the reference to a 
“brother” in Matthew 5 therefore applies to a member of the family of God. The text is 
fragmentary at two points, but the discussion makes reference to the phrase “without sin,” 


suggesting that some prefer this phrase to be omitted from the text. Apollinaris 


concludes with a comment that “Theodore and Theodore” include the phrase “without 


? Reuss identifies these as Theodore of Heraclea and Theodore of Mopsuestia, both of whom are 
said to have composed commentaries on Matthew, extant now only in catenae. 
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cause" in the margin. Reuss (p. 7 no. 20) includes another scholion for 5:22, but it 


discusses only the subsequent portion of the verse. 


6. Pseudo- Athanasius, Epistulae ad Castorem 2 
1: omit (see above) 
2: e&t] 
Ab10G 6& ó Azonótnc, ói90ckov NOG, OTL SEL tàoav Ópynv 
ànoti0go0at, Qnoiv £v toig EDayygAtotg; « "Ott mag ó ópyiCópevog tà 
ASEA AdTOD Évoyog £otau TH KPloEl. » Otw yàp TOV AVTLYPAOWV 
TA aKpiBph nepiéyer TO yap sik, EK TPODOKNS £x£0n: kot TOUTO SNAOV 
EK TOD TPOKELMEVOD Anpgpgacog ts Tpagns. (PG 28:896) 
But the Lord himself, teaching us that it is necessary to set aside all anger, says in 
the Gospels, “Everyone who is angry with his brother will be liable to judgment.” 
For this is what the accurate copies contain; for “without cause” was put down as 
an addition; and this is clear from the preceding received text of Scripture. 
The author of this letter is discussing the root of anger being in the heart. He cites 
a passage from Rom 2:15-16, which refers to private thoughts standing witness against 
people in the day of judgment, and then turns to Matt 5:22. The variant is mentioned 
only in passing, with the assertion that the more accurate copies are lacking the variant. 
The veracity of the lemma is argued from context, as the author explains that the Lord 


was not allowing an exception here, because he wanted them to root out all anger so that 


when they had grounds for righteous indignation, they would not fly into a rage. 


7. Augustine, Retract. 1.19.4 
1: sine causa [sixt] (see above) 
2: omit 


Illud etiam melius intelleximus postea quod scriptum est: Qui irascitur fratri 
suo. Codices enim Greci non habent sine causa, sicut hic positum est, 
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quamuis idem ipse sit sensus. Illud enim diximus intuendum, quid sit irasci fratri 
suo, quoniam non fratri irascitur, qui peccato fratris irascitur. Qui ergo fratri non 
peccato irascitur, sine causa irascitur. (CCSL 57:57) 


Likewise, at a later time, we had a much better understanding of the text: 
“Whosoever is angry with his brother." For the Greek manuscripts do not have 
“without cause" as is stated here [1.e., in some Latin manuscripts], although the 
meaning is the same. For we said that it is necessary to consider what to be angry 
with one's brother means, for one who is angry at the sin of his brother is not 
angry with his brother. He, then, who is angry with his brother, but not because of 
his sin, is angry without cause. (FC 60:81) 


In response to his previous discussions of Matthew 5 (cf. Serm. Dom. 1.9.25; Civ. 
2].27), Augustine explains that he has since come to learn that the Greek copies lack the 
variant. However, he determines that with or without this phrase, the meaning of the 
verse is the same because the person who is angry with the brother rather than with the 


brother's sin is angry without cause. 


8. Jerome, Comm. Matt. 5:22 
1: omit (see above) 
2: sine causa [sixt] 


Omnis qui irascitur fratri suo. In quibusdam codicibus additur: sine causa. 
Ceterum in ueris definita sententia est et ira penitus tollitur, scriptura dicente: Qui 
irascitur fratri suo. Si enim iubemur uerberanti alteram praebere maxillam et 
inimicos nostros amare et orare pro persequentibus, omnis irae occasio tollitur. 
Radendum est ergo: sine causa, quia ira uiri iustitiam Dei non operator. (SC 
242:112) 


"Everyone who is angry with his brother." In some codices the words are added: 
“without reason.” But in the authentic texts the judgment is definite and anger is 
completely taken away, since the Scripture says: “Whoever is angry with his 
brother." For if we are commanded to turn the other cheek to the one who strikes 
us, and to love our enemies, and to pray for those who persecute us [cf. Luke 6], 
every pretext for anger is removed. Therefore, the words “without reason" should 
be erased. For *man's anger does not work the justice of God" [James 1:20]. (FC 
117:78-79) 
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Jerome begins his commentary on Matt 5:22 by citing a version that lacks the 
variant *without cause"? and then mentioning that some copies add this, although the 
MSS that are the most true lack the qualifying phrase so that every occasion for anger is 
included in the statement. He cites other scriptural authority for this idea and then asserts 
that the phrase should be stricken from the texts. After this, Jerome continues with his 


commentary on the next clause in the verse. 


9. Jerome, Pelag. 2.5 
1: sine causa [etx] (see above) 
2: omit 

Et in eodem Euangelio legimus: Qui irascitur fratri suo sine causa, reus erit 

iudicio, licet in plerisque antiquis codicibus sine causa non additum sit, ut scilicet 

ne cum causa quidem debeamus irasci. Quis hominum potest dicere quod ira, 

quae absque iustitia est, in sempiternum careat? (CCSL 80:60) 

And in the same Gospel, we read: “Whoever is angry with his brother without 

cause shall be liable to judgment’; although in many of the ancient copies, the 

phrase, *without cause," has not been added, so that we should not be angry, to be 
sure, even with cause. What person can claim to be free forever from the fault of 
anger, a fault that is without justice? (FC 53:302 [modified]) 

In answer to the Pelagian claim that humans can follow the law and live 
blamelessly, Jerome cites a number of passages. After discussing law and judgment in 
James, a quotation of James 1:20 leads Jerome into a string of citations regarding anger, 
including Prov 15:2, Ps 4:5, Eph 4:26, and then Matt 5:22. Jerome determines that it is a 


sin to be angry, even to the slightest degree. Although he quotes the verse from Matthew 


as containing the phrase “without cause,” he quickly point outs that many older copies 


? Notice that the lemma used here by Jerome differs from that in his Against the Pelagians (see $9, 
below), but in both places, his opinion of the variant is the same. 
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lack this phrase, which reinforces that anger is never justified, for any reason. Without 


further comment on the variant, Jerome returns to his argument, turning to another string 


of scriptural citations that emphasize human failings. 


10. Origen, Fr. Eph. 4:31 


1: omit (see above) 


2: siki 


557. 


Emel SE tiveG OLOVTAL £0AÓYyoG notè yiveocðor Ópyr|v, LN KAAWS 
MpOOTWEVTES TH EVAYYEALW TO ‘sik’ KATH TO prntóv Oc dv ópyioOT] TH 
AEA AdTOD Évoyog EOTAL TH KPLOEI—AVEYVWOAV YAP TIvEG OG àv 
ÓópyicOT] TH dcp AUTOD ELKNn—SLOWTNHOWHEV ADTOLG EK TOD 
MPOKELWEVOD PNTOD Aéyovt<o>c TAGA mikpia kal Ovpóg kat ópyr kal 
Kpavyn Kat PAaoonpia àpOrjto dp’ BUdV. coqoóc yap EvOdde 1 TAGA 
Pov KATH KOLOD ETL TAVTMV ELPNTAL, oc HNOENLAG Tueptag 
OvyYWPOvLHEVNS unó£ 0vpob tivos £ritpegzouévoo NSE pys tivos 
EvLOYOG covepyopévnc. Kal £v TPLAKOOTO) EKTW WOALO, OS TAONG 
Ópytic Gp prta ovons (Óópotog dé kal 001.00), AÉyevou TADGAL ATÒ 
Opyns Kal éyKkataAeite Qouóv. OUKODv OUK Éotiv TOTE £ÜAÓyOG 
OpytoOnvat tivi. (Gregg) 


Since some think that anger sometimes occurs with good reason because they 
improperly add to the Gospel the word ‘without cause’ in the saying, ‘Whoever is 
angry with his brother will be liable to judgement’ (Matt. 5:22)—for some have 
read, ‘Whoever is angry with his brother without cause’—let us convince them of 
their error from the statement under discussion which says, ‘Let all bitterness and 
wrath and anger and clamour and blasphemy be removed from you.’ For the term 
‘all’ here clearly applies to all the nouns in common, so that no bitterness is 
allowed, no wrath is permitted, and no anger occurs with good reason. It is said in 
the thirty-sixth Psalm, since all anger is sin (and likewise also wrath), ‘Cease from 
anger, and leave wrath’ (Ps. 36:8). It is never possible, therefore, to be angry with 
someone with good reason. (Heine, 205-6) 


^ J. A. F. Gregg, *The Commentary of Origen upon the Epistle to the Ephesians," JTS 3 (1902): 


? In Heine's comparison of Jerome's and Origen’s commentaries in adjacent columns, there is no 


parallel to this paragraph in Jerome's commentary. This 1s especially striking since (1) Jerome parallels 
Origen for most of the commentary on Eph 4:31 (including the portions immediately before and after this 
paragraph), and (2) Jerome discusses this variant in at least two other places (see above). It may, therefore, 
bear closer examination whether this is the proper location (or attribution?) for this scholion, or whether the 
copy Jerome used contained it. 
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In this extended scholion on Eph 4:31, Origen argues against the notion raised by 
the variant in Matt 5:22. He notes that whereas some include the exception “without 
cause," this is incorrect because Scripture does not make such exceptions to anger 
elsewhere. Both Ephesians and the Psalms testify that, contrary to the variant, all anger is 
sin and there is therefore no legitimate cause for anger that would exempt someone from 


judgment. 


Matthew 5:32 

11. Augustine, Adult. conj. 1.10 (11) 

1: qui dimissam a uiro duxerit, moechatur [Og £àv aàmoAgAupévnv yaon, 
uou cou] X(*) L W (0) 0250 f? 33 Wè lat? sy" sa? mae bo [or: ô 
OTOAEADHEVYV yauýoac poiyãtar B pc sa?; Or] [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

2: omit D pc ab k; Or™ 


Non autem — sicut nescio quare tibi uisum est — cum euangelii secundum 
Matthaeum uerba proferrem, praetermisi quod scriptum est: et aliam duxerit, 
et sic dixi: moechatur; sed haec uerba posui, quae in sermone illo prolixo 
leguntur, quem dominus habuit in monte; hunc enim tractandum susceperam. 
quae uerba illic ita leguntur, ut posui, id est: quicumque dimiserit uxorem 
suam excepta causa fornicationis, facit eam moechari; et qui 
solutam a uiro duxerit, moechatur. ubi etsi nonnulla exemplaria uerbis 
diuersis eundem sensum habent interpretatum, non tamen ab eo quod intellegitur 
discrepant. alia quippe habent: quicumque dimiserit, alia: omnis qui 
dimiserit; itemque alia: excepta causa fornicationis, alia: praeter 
causam fornicationis, alia: nisi ob causam fornicationis; item alia: qui 
solutam a uiro duxerit, moechatur, alia: qui dimissam a uiro 
duxerit, moechatur. ubi puto quod uideas nihil interesse ad unam eandemque 
sententiam. quamuis illud ultimum, id est qui dimissam a uiro duxerit, 
moechatur, in eo sermone, quem dominus fecit in monte, nonnulli codices et 
graeci et latini non habeant. credo propterea, quia et ibi explicatus hic sensus 
putari potuit, quod superius dictum est: facit eam moechari; quomodo enim 
dimissa fit moecha, nisi fiat qui eam duxerit moechus? (CSEL 41:358-59) 
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In quoting from the gospel as written by Matthew, I did not leave out the phrase 
and marries someone else, and just say he commits adultery (and I do not know 
why it seemed to you that I did). I quoted the words as we read them in that 
longer sermon that the Lord preached on the mount. It was this that I set out to 
discuss, and the words we read there are, as I quoted them: Anyone who divorces 
his wife except in the case of adultery causes her to commit adultery; and anyone 
who marries a woman divorced by her husband commits adultery (Mt 5:32). At 
this point some manuscripts say the same thing in different words, but there is no 
difference in the meaning of what is said. Some have Anyone who divorces; others 
everyone who divorces. Some have except in the case of adultery; others apart 
from the case of adultery; others unless it is for adultery. Some have the one who 
marries a woman separated from her husband commits adultery; others the one 
who marries a woman divorced by her husband commits adultery. I think you can 
see that nothing there makes any difference to the single, identical doctrine. It 
may well be that some of the manuscripts, both Greek and Latin, do not have 
those last words, namely, the one who marries a woman divorced by her husband 
commits adultery, as part of the Lord's sermon on the mount. I think this is 
because what this says is implied by the earlier statement, he causes her to 
commit adultery. How can the divorced woman become an adulteress without the 
man who marries her becoming an adulterer? (Kearney) 


In the midst of his discussion of Matt 5:32 and the relationship between divorce 
and adultery, Augustine brings in the evidence from Mark and Luke and then mentions 
the variations in the textual tradition of Matthew. His final statement here, that the man 
who marries a divorced woman is an adulterer, is in line with his preceding argument. 

He thus assumes the variant to be authentic but allows that even if it is lacking from some 
MSS, the same principle is already implied earlier in the passage. After this, he returns to 
the Synoptic parallels so that any ambiguity in Matthew can be clarified by the other 


evidence. 


* Augustine, Marriage and Virginity (trans. R. Kearney; Works of St. Augustine I/9; New York: 
New City, 1999), 149. 
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12. Origen, Fr. Matt. 104 
1: ó dàxoAsAopévnv yauýoaç poLyatar (see above)’ 
2: omit 


'Joxéov 6& OTL £v nocis OLY £Ópouev TO ó aut oAgAvpgévnv 
yaprcag poiyã&tar. (GCS, Or 12.3:59) 


But know that in many [copies] we do not find “the one who marries a divorced 
woman commits adultery." 


In this brief scholion, Origen merely mentions the variant without giving any 


further explanation or exegesis. 


Matthew 5:44 

13. Peter of Laodicea, Comm. Matt. 5:43-48 

la: e0Aoy&ite Tobs kaxapopévoug óudc D LW 0 f? 33 Mi lat sy" mae; (Athen, 
Cl) Eus 

2a: omit 1230. 1242* pc lat; Eus"; N B f pc k sy? sa bo"; Theoph Tr Yd Or Cyp [NA, 
UBS, Metzger] 

1b: mpocevyeo0e ónèp TOV énnpsaCóvtov BGs Kal Guxxóvtov bac L W 0 f? 
33 Mt lat sy" mae; (Athen, Cl) 

2b: tpoceUys60e ónèp TOV Guokóvtov Kd (NB f! pc k sy“ sa bo"; Theoph Ir "4 


Or Cyp) [NA, UBS, Metzger]? 


7 The preferred reading of NA” and UBS‘ is yet a third variant: öç àv dnokekopévynv 
YaYNGH, poiyãtar (see $11, above). 


8 Both of these clauses typically occur as part of a longer variant that reads: edAoyeite tovc 
KATAPWHEVOLG uc, KAADSG norite toig WIGODOLV Ong kal xpootóyeo0g UTEP TOV 
énnpgaGóvtov BAG xol SiwKdvtwv bas. However, Peter only mentions the first and third clauses. 
If indeed his lemma contained the first and third clauses but lacked the second (and therefore it was not 
present for him to comment on its absence in other MSS), then it was in agreement with 1071 pc; Cl Eus". 
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àyanðpuev totvuv TOUS £y0poDc ov ka0ó POLYOL ELOLV Å MOVEIC, QAQ 

xa0ó dvOpwroL TO yàp àuaptăvsıv EvEepyEetac £otiv, OVK OLOIAG. Ò dE 

CYATOV OV HEXPL WIAOD prjuatog dgEirEr O£Aewv Tivi KAADS, GAAG kot 

ODVEPYELV npóc TO yevéoOot TA SéOvTA. TO SE EDAOYEITE TOG 

KATAPWHEVOLG opc Kai TPOGEVYEOVE UTEP THV 

ETNPEACOVIWV DAG KAL SLWKOVTWV DEAS £v Alos où ksta. 

UMEPEVYOL toivuv TOV £y0póv Ev TOUT AdTODS duvvópevoc, EV TO WN 

OVVELVAL avtos EMMEVOLOL TH novnpig. (Heinrici, 56) 

Let us therefore love our enemies, not insofar as they are adulterers or murderers, 

but insofar as they are human beings; for sinning constitutes action, not essence. 

But the one who loves ought not only to wish someone well with a mere word, 

but also to work together to meet their needs. But “bless those who curse you” 

and “pray for those who spite you and persecute you” is not present in other 
copies. Fervently pray, therefore, for your enemies, repaying them in this way, by 
not associating with them while they abide in wickedness. 

In this portion of commentary, Peter explains how and why one ought to fulfill 
the command of loving one’s neighbor, based not on their actions but on their nature as 
human beings. Loving includes charitable actions, not just speech. He mentions in 
passing that two of the clauses are absent from some MSS, but he does not discuss them 


further or offer exegesis of them. Peter reiterates that even tax collectors love their 


friends, so the perfect love of God is to love one’s enemy. 


Matthew 5:45 
14. Origen, Comm. Jo. 20.17(15) [20.143-145] 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Matthew 6:1 
15. Apollinaris, Fr. Matt. 26; or Origen, Fr. Matt. 113 
1: £kenuooóvnv L W Z @ f? 33 M fk sy?" mae 


2: 8uotocóvnv &*? B D 0250 f! 892 pc lat [NA] 
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"Ev AAO tijv SLKQALOGU vv Qnoiv oUtoc Uv éhenuoovvnv KOAOV. 
OKONOV SE THC éhenwoouvns mpotiOnoiw Nv tv Tapa Os ddgav, où 
™V TAP d v6po TOLG’ ois ydp TG OpEOKELV Bovreta, TOPO TOUTOV 
pic00 v yet tov Exatvov. ov pův ó Osaðsis n THOS TO 0gzaO0mnvat 


NMETOUNKEV, GA’ ó 0gopsic0ot POLAGHEVOG kot TODTO TOLMV. (Reuss, 8; 
attributed to Apollinaris) 


"Ev GAXotg AVTLYPAQOIG TH v SLKALOGU vnv nol. OKOTÓV òè TG 
EAENMOOUVN|G npotiOnotv Tiv Tv Tapa Os ddEav, ov thy Tapà 
&vOpomoic: Otc Yap TIG àpÉoKELV Bovreta, TOPOL TOUTWV uto0ó6 v EXEL 
TOV Ematvov. où unv ó Osaðsis dn TPOG TO DEaONHvat TETOINKEV, 


CAN ó VDewpeto8at BovAGUEVOS xot toOto TOoLWV. (GCS, Or 12.3:61; 
attributed to Origen) 


In other (copies) it says “righteousness,” (thus referring to alms). But the goal of 

alms he sets before us is honor from God, not honor from humans; for those 

whom someone wishes to please, from them he receives praise as his “reward.” 

Not the one who is truly noticed, but the one who wishes to be noticed and does 

this, has already acted “in order to be noticed.” 

In this scholion, the variant is mentioned in passing, followed by an exegesis of 
the verse that treats “alms” as the proper reading. In the Reuss edition, the author goes so 


far as to explicitly equate the two variants, thereby finding the same meaning through 


either reading. 


Matthew 6:4 

16. Augustine, Serm. Dom. 2.9 

1: palam [£v «à Qavepó] L W © 0250 Mi it sy^?^ 

2: omit NB D Ze 33 al aur ff' k vg sy’ co; Or [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


SIT ergo ELEMOSINA TVA IN ABSCONDITO, ET PATER TVVS, QVI VIDET IN 
ABSCONDITO, REDDET TIBI. Rectissime omnino et uerissime. Si enim praemium ab 
eo expectas qui conscientiae solus inspector est, sufficiat tibi ad promerendum 
praemium ipsa conscientia! 

Multa Latina exemplaria sic habent: ET PATER TVVS, QVI VIDET IN 
ABSCONDITO, REDDET TIBI PALAM. Sed quia in Graecis, quae priora sunt, non 
inuenimus palam, non putauimus hinc esse aliquid disserendum. (CCSL 35:100) 
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Let, therefore, your alms be done in secret, and your Father who sees in secret 
will reward you [Matt 6:4]. This is right and true in every way. For if you expect a 
reward from him who alone is the searcher of conscience, let your conscience 
itself suffice you for meriting a reward! 

Many Latin copies have this reading: “And your Father who sees in secret 
will reward you publicly." But because we have not found the word “publicly” in 
the Greek copies, which are earlier, we have not thought that anything needed to 
be said about it here. (Cardman)? 


In his commentary on this verse, Augustine particularly focuses on acting in 
secret, giving alms, and the reward due. After thoroughly discussing the verse, he 
mentions only in passing that the Latin copies include “publicly.” Since, however, the 
Greek copies, which omit the phrase, are older and take priority over the Latin, the 


variant is not worth discussing. Augustine then turns to his discussion of the next verse. 


Matthew 6:13 

17. Peter of Laodicea, Comm. Matt. 6:9-13 

1: öt cod got Å Bacu.sta Kal 1) SUvapts . . . Gurv LW © 0233 f? 33 9R f g' k 
q sy sa bo"; Didache 

2: omit NBDZ 0170 f. 12211 pc lat mae bo? Or [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


6 yàp £v TH MAAN ViKOV Kal pr żykataiesınóuevos ook elo£pyetou ELC 
TMELPAOMOV. TElpacpds yap &otw 1 Atta Kai Å áno tod dSiaPdAov 
TAAVY’ ó SE u ElOEABOV eic õiktva TELPASHOD éppócO0n AMO TOD 
TOV POV. novnpóc dé £otiv O did poXoc OD mvost, GAAG MPOMIpEGEL’ 


ov yap TOV £k PUTEWS éotlv "| tovnpta, GAA’ && avtEgLovotov KO toG 
Kal novnpias yivetav KAT’ &Soxnv o£ ; ODTOG kasita ià TV 


óngppoArnv tis kakiac. tò SE óu coU EOTIV 1] Baocsia kat 1 
Súvaputıc ëv tiov ov ksta uéypi TOD duv. (Heinrici, 63) 


For the one who prevails in the battle and is not left behind does not enter “into 
temptation.” For temptation is the defeat and deception from the devil; but the 
one who does not enter into nets of temptation is delivered “from the evil one.” 


? The Preaching of Augustine: “Our Lord's Sermon on the Mount" (trans. F. Cardman; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1973), 102 
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But the devil is the evil one not by nature, but by choice; for evil is not intrinsic in 
nature, but evolves out of the wickedness and evil of one's own power; but this 
one is prominently named on account of the excess of his wickedness. But “for 
yours is the kingdom and the power" up to the *amen" is not present in some 
copies. 


In his commentary on the Lord's prayer, Peter discusses each portion of the 
prayer, closing with his reflections on “the evil one.” He then mentions in passing that 
the ending is shorter in some MSS, offering only the beginning and end (so that the exact 
wording of his lemma is not preserved). After this, Peter continues his commentary with 


Matt 6:14-15. 


Matthew 6:25 

18. Jerome, Comm. Matt. 6:25 

1: omit X f! 892. 12211 pc a b ff! k 1 vg sy° sa"? 

2: neque quid bibatis [Ñ ti ninte] B W f? 33 al it sa"* mae bo; Or Hier"? [cf. kat ti 
ninte L © 0233 W sy?””] [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


Ne solliciti sitis animae uestrae, quid manducetis neque corpori uestro quid 
induamini. In nonnullis codicibus additum est: neque quid bibatis. Ergo quod 
omnibus natura tribuit et iumentis ac bestiis hominibusque commune est, huius 
cura penitus liberamur. Sed praecipitur nobis ne solliciti simus quid comedamus 
quia in sudore uultus praeparamus nobis panem. Labor exercendus est, sollicitudo 
tollenda. Hoc quod dicitur: Ne solliciti sitis animae uestrae quid comedatis neque 
corpori uestro quid induamini, de carnali cibo et uestimento accipiamus. Ceterum 
de spiritalibus cibis et uestimentis semper debemus esse solliciti. (SC 242:136) 


“Do not be anxious for your life, what you should eat, nor for your body, what 
you should wear. " In several manuscripts it is added: “nor what you should 
drink." Therefore, we should be entirely free from concern for what nature has 
bestowed upon all, and what is common to domestic animals, wild beasts, and 
human beings. But we are commanded not to be anxious about what we consume, 
because we prepare bread for ourselves by the sweat of our face [cf. Gen 3:19]. 
Labor must be spent, but anxiety is taken away. As for the words: “Do not be 
anxious for your life, what you should eat, nor for your body, what you should 
wear," we should understand this of carnal food and clothing. On the other hand, 
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we should always be anxiously concerned about spiritual food and clothing. (FC 
117:91) 


Going through the commentary verse by verse, Jerome first cites the lemma for v. 
25a and mentions in passing that some MSS have an additional clause. He then proceeds 
to explain the verse, that we will be freed from the concerns of all living beings, the basic 
physical needs. When he repeats the elements of the verse, Jerome includes only food 
and clothing, not drink (from the variant). He emphasizes, however, that we should be 
concerned about spiritual sustenance. He continues with one more sentence of 
commentary on the next line in the verse, that the one who provided the greater things 


will also provide the lesser things, and then he passes on to v. 26. 


Matthew 7:24 

19. Euthymius Zigabenus, Comm. on the Gospels, Matt 7:24 

1: powwow CL W M f h k q sy^" bo; Cyp 

2: SuowOyoetat X B Z © 0281 >"? 33. 700. 892. 1241. 1 844 al ff! 1 vg sy" ""* sa mae; 
Or Did [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


Tlac — opoviuo. ' Anapttoag trv ó109ao0kaAtav, Aowtóv TapavappUveEL 
toUg HAONTAG, eig TO Badica THY otevr]v kot TEAL uévnv Ó80v, 
UMLOY VODp£VOG ywéc0odt AUTOS ApKOvGaV AOPAAELAV, Ttv QuAaKr|v 
TOV Evtohov QUTOD. IIGc, qnotv, ó AKOVWV pov toUG Aóyoug 1OUTOUG, 
toL TAG EVTOAGG, ác emétaga. Tia èv ODv TOV dvttypoov, 
"Opotorjoetot ypo«ouct. KaAóv d& Kai tò ópot900* Xopic yàp TG 
avdtod BonO0siac, ovdeic oddév xatopOoi. Fita tiOnor Kal tà čpya 100 
opovipov. (PG 129:273, 276) 


"Everyone... wise man." After he had completed the teaching, he further 
encouraged the disciples to walk the straight and narrow road [Matt 7:14], 
promising it would be sufficient security for them, keeping his commandments. 
“Everyone,” he says, “who hears these words of mine,” referring to the 
commandments that he gave. Then some of the copies write “will be compared 
to." Or, appropriately, “I will compare” also occurs. For apart from his help, no 
one succeeds at anything. Next he puts forth the deeds of the wise man. 
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Proceeding through his commentary clause by clause, Euthymius explains that 
this parable is comparing the one who does the commands Jesus has just given, namely to 
walk the straight and narrow (v. 14), to the wise man. Euthymius notes that the text reads 
“will be compared" but offers the variant “I will compare,” finding the first person 
appropriate because nothing is possible apart from Jesus. He then sets up the rest of the 
verse, remarking that the text proceeds by explaining what the wise man did, and then he 
turns to the next clause and continues the commentary, identifying the rock with the 


security of following the commandments. 


Matthew 8:28 (// Mark 5:1; Luke 8:26) 

20. Epiphanius, Pan. 5.35.6 

1: Fa6apnvóv B C (A) © al sy*?"; Epiph [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

2: Fepyeonvóv N^ L W f^ P M (sy""5) bo; Epiph" 
cita TAAL »$A00v eig TA uépn THC L'epygo0av«, óc 6 Mápkoc Agyet, T] 
»£v toig plos tæv T'epygonvOv«, óc ó AovKas qno, 1| »l'aóapnvov«, 
oc ó Ma8aioc, 1] l'epygonvóv, oc àvttypo«a tiva Exel (TOV YAP tpuv 
xAXpov 6 tónoc GVA uécov nv). ... (GCS, Epi 3:74) 
Then again “He came to the parts of Gergestha,” as Mark says—or, “in the coasts 
of the Gergesenes,” as Luke says; or “of the Gadarenes,” as in Matthew, or “of the 
Gergesenes” as some copies [of Matthew] have it. (The spot was in between the 
three territories.) (Williams, 2:256) 
In this chapter, Epiphanius is arguing against the teachings of Mani, specifically 

that all living things have an equal soul or life force. To counter this, Epiphanius sets out 

to show that Jesus did not treat animals as equal to humans, of which the account of Jesus 


casting demons into pigs and sending them to their demise is a perfect example. As he 


begins recounting the story, he notes the different locations listed in each of the 
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Synoptics, plus a variant in Matthew. He offers as explanation for the variety (but not 
necessarily the variant) that the actual location was somewhere in the middle of the three. 
After this parenthetical remark, Epiphanius continues with a paraphrase of the Matthean 


version of the account, and then the Markan version. 


2]. Origen, Comm. Jo. 6.41(24) [6.208-211] 

1: Tepyeonvev Matt: N? L Wf? Mt (sy) bo; Epiph"; Mark: N^ L A 0 f! 28. 33. 
565. 579. 700. 892. 1241. 1424. 2542 al syf bo; Luke: N L © E f! 33. 579. 700*. 
1241 pc (bo); Epiph 

2: Fepaonvóv Matt: 892c latt sy""5 sa mae; Mark: N* B D 2427" latt sa [NA, UBS, 
Metzger]; Luke: P” B D latt sy""* (sa) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

3: a6apnvóv Matt: B C (A) © al sy*?"; Epiph [NA, UBS, Metzger]; Mark: A C f? M 
sy": Luke: A W V f? M sy 


TO puévtot ye NUaApPTHOVaL £v tols “EAANVIKOIC AVTLYPAOIG tà MEPL TOV 
OVOUATWV TOAAAYOD kal ATO TOUTWV (v tic TELODEIN EV toig 
EVAYYEALOLG. | MEPL TOLG VOTO TOV SALLOVIWV KATAKPNUVLCONEVOLG KAL 
£v TH VAAKOON GUUMVLYOMEVOUG xotpoug OLKOVOHLA AVAYÉYPATTAL 
yeyovévau £v TH YHPQ TOV Tepaonvav. Tépaca dé ts Apatag gotiv 
nó, OUTE 0dÀaccav OUTE Miuvnv TANOLOV čyovoa. kal OVK AV ODTWG 
MPOMAVEG WEDSOG kal EVEAEYKTOV ot EVAYYEALOTAL siphksioav, vpe 
nied YLVWOKOVTEG tà nepi THV "Iovóatav. £xet ó£ Ev GAtyOIG 
e£o0popev: »Eic tv yWpav tov l'aóapnvóov« kat TPOG toOto AEKTEOV. 
Táðapa yàp nós HEV EOTLV THC ‘lovdatag, MEPL HV TH SroBonto epp 
TOYYaVEL, Aiuvn SE KPNLVOIG TopaKellevy OVSAHWSG EOTIV £v adti M 
00.0060. dAd Tépyeoa, àp’ no ot TPepyeoaiot, TOC dp orto nepi TV 
vov kañovuévnv TiBepiaða Aipvyv, nepi TV KPNHVOG napaksipevos TH 
Muvy, ap’ od deikvotat TOUG xoipouc bTO TOV Gotgóvov 
KatapeBAnoban. &pprveUetat dé 7 DIépyeco Ara poikía. ekpepAmkórov,, 
ETWVOMOG o0ca TAXA NPOPNTIKÕG oo NEPI TOV OWTNPA zenou|kactv 


10 Note that while Origen does mention MSS, he does not specify which variant is found in which 
Gospel. It is possible that Origen is simply discussing a lack of Synoptic harmonization, but his mention of 
MSS and the immediately preceding commentary on the variant in John 1:28 both suggest that this is a 
textual rather than exegetical issue. Therefore, the evidence for all three Gospels is included here. 
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TAPAKAAEGAVTEG ADTOV HETABTH VAL EK TOV ópiov atv ot tOv YOIPWV 
roito. (GCS, Or 4:150) 


Yet, regarding proper names, there are errors in many places in the Greek copies 
and from these someone might be misled in the Gospels. The account of the pigs 
cast down by the demons and choked in the sea is recorded to be in the country of 
the Gerasenes. But Gerasa is a city of Arabia, having neither a sea nor a lake 
nearby, and thus the evangelists, men attentively learned in all things Jewish, 
would not have said something clearly false and easy to refute. But since in a few 
copies we find “into the country of the Gadarenes,” this must also be addressed. 
For Gadara is a city of the Jews, near which are famous hot springs, but it has no 
lake with adjacent cliffs or a sea. But Gergesa, from which Gergesenes derives, is 
an ancient city near the lake now called Tiberias, near which there is a cliff lying 
next to the lake, from which it can be shown that the pigs were cast down by the 
demons. But Gergesa is interpreted “dwelling of those who cast out,” which is 
perhaps a prophetic nickname for how the citizens who owned the pigs acted 
toward the Savior, encouraging him to cross over their borders. 


Origen is discussing proper names, their meanings, and the accuracy of their 
transmission in Greek and Hebrew MSS. After addressing the variants in John 1:28, he 
then cites this Synoptic account as another example. In both instances, he is greatly 
concerned with the accuracy of the geography and the meaning of the names, which serve 
as the basis for his textual preference. Following this discussion, he moves on to names 


in the Hebrew and Greek versions of the OT. 


22. Titus of Bostra, Fr. Luc. 8:26 

I: Tepyeonvov SLO Ef 33. 579. 700*. 1241 pc (bo); Epiph 
2: Fa6apnvóv AW V f? M sy 

3: Fepaonvóv $” B D latt sy""* (sa) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


Ovte l'a6apnvo v, ovte l'epaonvo v ta axpipyn exer vOv 
AVTLYPAQwv, GAAG F'epygonvo v. Ladapa yap zoAig ori tg 
"lovóaíag, Aíuvy óé KPNMVOLS zapaxeuuévg oUóauogc EOTIV EV AUTH 1] 
0c Aacoca.I£paoa ð ts Apofíag éoti ztóAi; oUre ÜcAacoav OUTE 
Aíuvmgv mAnotov £yovca. Kai oUk AV OUTW yeðoç EvVEAEYKTOV oi 
EVAVVEMOTAL &eiprikaciv AVOPEG nusos VIVWOKOVTES TA nepi THC 
Tovéaiac. Tépyeca roívuv éotiv dg’ no oi Tspysodioun nóis dpyaía 
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zepi tv vOv KaAoOUUuÉVI] V T. Pepa Aíuvnv, repi nv Kprjuvóc 
zapaksíuevog ty Aíuvr, do" OD Ó&íkVUTOL TOUG xoípovç UNO TOV 
óciuovov kara BepA joan. EPUNVEVETAL ó€ 1) Té EpyEeoa rapoikía 
expeBAmnkórov £T vuuog OUOA Toyo MPOPNTUKOG Ov mepi TOV owtnpa 
MENOINKACL NMAPAKAAEOCAVTES AVTOV METAaBNHVAL EK TØV Ópíov AUTOV oi 
TOV yoipwv zoAirau! doe oovd8s tò Óvoua TH’ HPGtHOAV avTOV 
AQTEAVELV AN’? AUTWV kal PHTWSG kot KATA Avaywynv. NAV nst rj 
Tadapa ópopóg éott TH öp TOV TEepyeonvav, Eikdc EoTIV EKELDEV siç 
Uv TOUtOV YWPAV £A arvo 1OUG XOipoug UTO tÓv Saruóvav. Kal ei 
OUTOS EXEL, ovdeic TOV EVAYYEALOTOV Sroyevsetau Ô HEV yàp Elev, 
S0ev rjcav oi xoipor, & 8&£, Oev nentuKaorv. (Sickenberger)’* 


Neither “of the Gadarenes,” nor “of the Gerasenes” do the accurate copies have, 
but “of the Gergesenes.” “For Gadara is a city of the Jews, near which are famous 
hot springs, but it has no lake with adjacent cliffs or a sea. But Gergesa, from 
which Gergesenes derives, is an ancient city near the lake now called Tiberias, 
near which there is a cliff lying next to the lake, from which it can be shown that 
the pigs were cast down by the demons. But Gergesa is interpreted ‘dwelling of 
those who cast out,’ which is perhaps a prophetic nickname for how the citizens 
who owned the pigs acted toward the Savior, encouraging him to cross over their 
borders,” so that the name agrees with: “they asked him to depart from them” 
[Luke 8:37], both directly and by putting to sea. Indeed, since Gadara borders the 
country of the Gergesenes, it is likely from that place the pigs were driven into 
their country by the demons. And if it stands thus, none of the evangelists is 
mistaken; for one reading is the place from which the pigs came, and the other is 
the place where they fell. 


This commentary attributed to Titus duplicates much of Origen’s explanation of 


the same array of variants in the Matthean parallel (see §21, above). Beyond the quoted 


material, Titus continues on to justify the diverse readings in the Gospels, neatly 


explaining how the geography of the region allows more than one reading to be true, to 


show that regardless of diversity among the original readings, the evangelists themselves 


were not in error." Preserved as a scholion, there is no further context to this passage. 


' The italicized text (not a feature of Sickenberger’s edition [see next note]) indicates an 


unattributed quotation of Origen, Comm. Jo. 6.41(24) [6.208-211] (see §21, above). 


Hinrichs 


* J. Sickenberger, Titus von Bostra: Studien zu dessen Lukashomilien (TU 21; Leipzig: J. C. 
, 1901), 176. 


? Sickenberger notes that this geographical evaluation could also be adopted from Origen (“Es ist 


gut möglich, dass Titus diese geographischen Angaben aus Origen herübernahm" [Titus von Bostra, 177]). 
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Matthew 10:3 

23. Augustine, Cons. 2.70 

1: Thaddeum [Oaddaioc] N B f 892. 12211 pc lat co [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: Lebdeum [Ae Bctioc] D k p; Or" 

in nominibus ergo discipulorum Lucas, qui eos alio nomine nominat, cum prius 

eliguntur in monte, a Mattheo non discrepat nisi in nomine Iudae Iacobi, quem 

Mattheus Thaddeum appellat, nonnulli autem codices habent Lebdeum. quis 

autem umquam prohibuerit duobus uel tribus nominibus hominem unum uocari? 

(CSEL 43:175) 

Moreover, with regard to the names of the disciples, Luke, who gives their names 

in another place,—that is to say, in the earlier passage, where they are 

[represented as being] chosen on the mountain,—is not at variance in any respect 

with Matthew, with the exception of the single instance of the name of Judas the 

brother of James, whom Matthew designates Thaddeus, although some codices 
also read Lebbzeus. But who would ever think of denying that one man may be 

known under two or three names? (NPNF 1.6:137) 

Augustine is discussing the placement among the Synoptic Gospels of the account 
about the sending out of the disciples, then he briefly comments on the names in the list 
of disciples. He notes that Luke and Matthew have essentially identical lists, except for a 
variant on the name Thaddaeus that appears in some copies of Matthew. But Augustine 
quickly glosses over this difference because he does not find it problematic for one 


person to be known by more than one name. He then passes on to the next question, the 


issue of whether or not Jesus told his disciples to take a staff with them on their journeys. 


Matthew 11:19 (cf. Luke 7:35) 
24. Jerome, Comm. Matt. 11:19 
1: a filiis [and TOV xékvov] B^ C DLO f! 33 Mi lat sy ^" "* sa™ mae 


2: ab operibus [and tOv Epywv] N B* W pc sy?" sa™ bo; Hier"? [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
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Ergo quia uos noluistis utramque recipere disciplinam, iustificata est sapientia a 
filiis suis, id est Dei dispensatio atque doctrina, et ego qui sum Dei uirtus et Dei 
sapientia, iuste fecisse ab apostolis meis filiis comprobatus sum, quibus reuelauit 

Pater quae a sapientibus absconderat et prudentibus apud semet ipsos. In 

quibusdam euangeliis legitur: /ustificata est sapientia ab operibus suis. Sapientia 

quippe non quaerit uocis testimonium sed operum. (SC 242:226) 

Therefore, because you were unwilling to receive either discipline, ^wisdom"— 

that is, the dispensation and doctrine of God— "1s justified by her children." And 

it is I who am the power of God and the wisdom of God [cf. 1 Cor 1:24]. I have 
been approved as one who has acted justly by the apostles, my children, to whom 
the Father revealed things that he had hidden from those who are wise and 
prudent among themselves. In some Gospels it reads: “Wisdom is justified by her 
works." Indeed, wisdom does not seek the testimony of words but of deeds. (FC 

117:134) 

Jerome is discussing Matt 11:16-19, particularly the children calling out in the 
marketplace (v. 16) and the reaction of the Jewish people. He rejects an allegorical 
interpretation of the passage and therefore seeks a more literal understanding applying to 
the "children" of that generation (based on Isa 8:18; Pss 19:7; 8:2). Jerome paraphrases 
vv. 18-19: they rejected John, who did not eat and drink, and they rejected Jesus, who did 
eat and drink. Since they rejected both ways of life, both abstinence and excess, then 
Jesus, as the Wisdom of God, is justified by his "children" the apostles. Jerome adds that 
some Gospels read “works” instead of “children,” which may be a reference either to the 


textual variant or to the Lukan parallel. He briefly offers an exegesis of “works” and then 


moves on to Matt 11:20. 


Matthew 11:23 
25. Jerome, Comm. Matt. 11:23 
1: numquid usque in caelum exaltaueris [un £oc OUpavod KywOrnon] N B* D W 0 lat 


sy! co (B? L Ñ, C f! tow ov.); Ir [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
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eS 0 ~ 


2: quae usque in caelum exaltata es [Ñ £oc tod oópavoO oyoO0£icoa] f^ 33 M fh q 


sy"?^: Hier"? (cf. ówoOnc T f? 700 al f g' q)* 


Et tu Capharnaum numquid usque in caelum exaltaueris? usque in infernum 
descendens. In altero exemplari repperimus: Et tu Capharnaum quae usque in 
caelum exaltata es, usque ad inferna descendes, et est duplex intellegentia: uel 
ideo ad inferna descendes quia contra praedicationem meam superbissime 
restitisti, uel ideo quia exaltata usque ad caelum meo hospitio et meis signis atque 
uirtutibus, tantum habens priuilegium, maioribus plecteris suppliciis quod his 
quoque credere noluisti. (SC 242:228) 


"And you, Capernaum, will you be exalted up to heaven? You will descend into 
the nether world." In another copy we have found: *And you Capernaum, you 
who have been exalted up to heaven, you will descend to the nether world." There 
is a twofold understanding: either you will descend to the nether world because 
with supreme arrogance you resisted my preaching, or, since by my hospitality 
and my signs and miracles you have been exalted up to heaven, having had such a 
great privilege, you will be struck with greater punishments, because you were 
unwilling to believe even in these. (FC 117:135) 
Discussing Jesus's woes against various cities, Jerome gives the lemma for the 
first half of v. 23 and then mentions the variant reading. He explains what each variant 
would mean, the only essential difference being the precise reason for Capernaum's 


punishment. Without expressing which is the better reading, Jerome passes on to the rest 


of v. 23, discussing the fate of Sodom and the parallel with Tyre and Sidon. 


14 Note that the UBS* apparatus includes Jerome with this latter reading (y0ng). 
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Matthew 13:35" 

26. Eusebius, Comm. Ps. 77 

1: omit X! B CDL W 0233. 0242 Mt lat sy co; Eus [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: ‘Hociiov N* © f^? 33 pc; Hier"* 


Tavta Snýst TO Evayyéhiov, èv à | cipntat Tavra závra 
&AcATGEV Ó ‘Inoovs £v napapohais TOG OYAOIG, Katt xopic. mapapoarns 
OUK dhet AVTOIC’ TOG TANPWOÑ TO prev óid TOD TPOPNHTOV 
A£yovrog: “Avoiéw £v napapolais TO otóua uov: spEvéouat 
KEkKpLEMEVa ŠTO KataBoAns. MA Toiov SE TPOMNHTOD tata. ELPNTO ñ 
ótà TOD zpokeiuévou ’ Acao; `O uN coviévtgg twweG, tpoo£O0rnkav EV TH 
EvayyeAim tò, dia “Hodiov roD zpoqritov: £v 6€ ye tois akpiféciv 
AVTLYPAQOIs vev ts TpoGOHKNS ts dia “Hoatov, anhas o0toG 
eipnta "Ozoc mAnpoOy TO PNOEV óia TOD MPOPHTOVv A&yovroc "Avoíéo 
£v mapapodaic TO OTOMA uou: EpEVSOMAL KEKPUMMEVOL amo KataBoAns, 
à oy PEPETAL £v TOLG TPOKELMEVOLIG, OU UNV £v TH TOD ‘Hoaiov 
Tpoontsia. (PG 23:901) 


But the Gospel explains these things, in which it says: “Jesus spoke all these 
things to the crowds in parables, and he was not speaking to them except by 
parable; so that what was spoken through the prophet might be fulfilled, saying, ‘I 
will open my mouth in parables; I will proclaim what has been hidden from the 
foundation [of the world].’” But through what prophet were these things spoken, 
or was it through the Asaph lying before us? What some do not understand is the 
explanation set forth in the Gospel, namely, “through Isaiah the prophet"; but 
indeed, in the accurate copies, lacking the explanation “through Isaiah,” it simply 
says: “so that what was spoken through the prophet might be fulfilled, saying, ‘I 
will open my mouth in parables; I will proclaim what has been hidden from the 
foundation [of the world],’” which indeed is contained in the present text, not in 
the prophecy of Isaiah. 


In this commentary on Psalm 77 (LXX), Eusebius pauses to address the quotation 
of v. 2 in Matthew that is introduced with the phrase “spoken through the prophet." He 


dismisses the confusion over how the prophet could be “Isaiah,” as some read in the 


15 A marginal note in 1582 cites one more reference, which may be from Origen. It was not 
included as a separate entry here because the note appears to be a paraphrase rather than a quotation, so the 
source's exact wording is uncertain. The note mentions that in Book 1 of a commentary on Proverbs (no 
author is given), the author recalls that the reading “Isaiah” is not found among the MSS (oOxoG 
uvnuovsýsi THS xprjoeog nws TANPWOT tò 6n0£v Sia ' Hooioo tod npoptov kat tà EETIS ur 
Aéyov Elvar £v toig &vtwypdqoic StagMviav). For the full note and a discussion, see K. W. Kim, 
“Codices 1582, 1739, and Origen," JBL 69 (1950): 171-72; and A. S. Anderson, The Textual Tradition of 
the Gospels: Family 1 in Matthew (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 63-64. 
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Gospel, if the quote was from a psalm of Asaph by asserting that the most accurate MSS 
lack this interpolation. Eusebius does not dwell on the role of Asaph as the speaker or 
prophet here; he does cite the Matthew quotation again as he compares the versional 


readings of the Ps 77:2, but it is without the introductory formula. 


27. Jerome, Hom. 11 on Psalm 77 (78 Eng) [Origen?]'° 
1: [Asaph] 'Aod Hier" 
2: [Esaiam] ‘Hoofiov (see above) 


Dicitur ergo in Matthaeo ‘Haec, inquit, facta sunt, ut impleretur quod scriptum est 
in Asaph propheta’. Sic inuenitur in omnibus ueteribus codicibus, sed homines 
ignorantes tulerunt illud. Denique multa euangelia usque hodie ita habent ‘Vt 
impleretur quod scriptum est per Esaiam prophetam: Aperiam in parabola os 
meum, eloquar propositiones ab initio’. Hoc Esaias non loquitur, sed Asaph. 
Denique et inpius ille Porphyrius proponit aduersum nos hoc ipsum, et dicit: 
*Euangelista uester Matthaeus tam inperitus fuit, ut diceret, quod scriptum est in 
Esaia propheta, Aperiam in parabola os meum, eloquar propositiones ab initio’. 
... Sicut enim ibi error fuit scriptorum, sic et hic error fuit scriptorum, ut pro 
Asaph Esaiam scriberent. Nescientes enim (quia prima ecclesia de inperitis 
congregata fuit gentibus) ergo cum legerent in euangelio ‘Vt impleretur quod 
scriptum est in Asaph propheta’ ille qui primus scribebat euangelium coepit 
dicere: Quis est iste Asaph propheta? Non erat notus in populo. Et quid fecit? ut 
dum errorem emendaret, fecit errorem. (CCSL 78:66-67) 


Consequently, Matthew says: “All these things were done in fulfillment of what 
was spoken through the prophet Asaph." This is the reading found in all the 
ancient copies, but people in their ignorance changed it. As a result, to this day 
many versions of the Gospel read: “In fulfillment of what was spoken through the 


16 Although Jerome’s homilies on the Psalms were long attributed to his own authorship, more 
recently it has been suggested that these are Jerome’s translation of Origen’s homilies (see V. Peri, Omelie 
origeniane sui Salmi: contributo all’identificazione del testo latino [Vatican City: Biblioteca apostolic 
vaticana, 1980]; G. Coppa, 74 omelie sul libro dei Salmi [Torino: Paoline, 1993], 11-32). Either way, it is 
clear from Jerome's other work that he was often dependent on earlier writers such as Origen or Eusebius 
and paraphrased or quoted their material. On the other hand, it is also clear that Jerome felt free to amend 
or add his own comments as warranted, particularly where it concerned variants (for examples of his 
dependence or additions, see $57 [Mark 16:9ff.] and $153 [Eph 5:14], below). Therefore, regardless of the 
initial authorship of these homilies, it may be difficult to discern whether Origen or Jerome was originally 
responsible for taking note of the variants. The mention of Porphyry in Hom. 11, and the general negative 
attitude toward scribes, suggest that Jerome at least contributed his own opinions here, although it is 
possible this was prompted by some initial discussion of variants by Origen. 
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prophet Isaiah, *I will open my mouth in a parable, I will utter mysteries from of 

old.’” This is not the utterance of Isaiah, but of Asaph. 

Indeed, Porphyry, that unbeliever, makes this very point in his attack upon 
us and says, “Your evangelist, Matthew, was so ignorant that he said: “What is 
written in Isaiah the prophet: I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter 
mysteries from of old." . . . Now, just as this was the scribes’ error, it was, 
likewise, their error to write Isaiah instead of Asaph. Hence, when the 
inexperienced (because the early church was a congregation of ignorant peoples) 
were reading in the Gospel: “In fulfillment of what was written in Asaph the 
prophet," the one who first transcribed the Gospel began to ask: Who is this 
Asaph the prophet? He was not known to the people. And what did the scribe do? 
While emending an error, he made an error. (FC 48:81-82 [modified]) 

In discussing Psalm 77 (LXX), the homilist is justifying his more allegorical 
reading of this psalm in relation to Christ, and he quotes from Matt 22:29 that those err 
who do not know the Scriptures. He then examines a series of scribal errors that appear 
to be discrepancies in the text of the Gospels but are instead errors on the part of scribes 
who were ignorant of the Scriptures. The first example is that while the oldest MSS read 
“Asaph,” others read “Isaiah” (although, cf. Jerome's discussion in the Commentary on 
Matthew [828, below]). The homilist therefore assumes that “Asaph” is the predominant 
and oldest reading but the variation "Isaiah" crept into some additional (and more recent) 
copies. Jerome notes that Porphyry is familiar with the variant and has used that in his 
polemics against the veracity of Scripture. The homily openly admits that there are other 
such problem texts. First discussed is Mark 15:25 (Matt 27:45//John 19:14 [$95]; this 
discussion 1s sandwiched between his comments on Matt 13:35) and then Matt 27:9 
($43). The homilist attributes all of these apparent discrepancies to an error on the part of 


ignorant scribes, but this discussion is just an aside, as he then returns to his exposition of 


the psalm. 
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28. Jerome, Comm. Matt. 13:35 
1: omit (see above) 
2: [Esaiam] ‘Hooiiov 


Vt impleretur quod dictum est per prophetam dicentem: Aperiam in 
parabolis os meum; eructabo abscondita a constitutione mundi. Hoc 
testimonium de septuagesimo septimo psalmo sumptum est. Legi in nonnullis 
codicibus, et studiosus lector id ipsum forte reperiat, in eo loco ubi nos posuimus 
et uulgata habet editio: Vt impleretur quod dictum est per prophetam dicentem, ibi 
scriptum: per Esaiam prophetam dicentem. Quod quia minime inueniebatur in 
Esaia, arbitror postea a prudentibus uiris esse sublatum. Sed mihi uidetur in 
principio ita editum, quod scriptum est: per Asaph prophetam dicentem 
(septuagesimus septimus enim psalmus, de quo hoc sumptum est testimonium, 
Asaph prophetae titulo inscribitur) et primum scriptorem non intellexisse Asaph et 
putasse scriptoris uitium atque emendasse nomen Esaiae, cuius uocabulum 
manifestius erat. Sciendum est itaque quod in psalmis et hymnis et canticis Dei 
non solum Dauid sed et ceteri quorum praescripta sunt nomina prophetae sint 
appellandi, Asaph uidelicet et Idithon et Aeman Ezraites et Aetham et filii Chore 
et reliqui quos scriptura commemorat. (SC 242:284) 


"In order that what was spoken through the prophet might be fulfilled, saying: "I 
shall open my mouth in parables; I will utter things hidden since the foundation of 
the world. ” This testimony is taken from the seventy-seventh Psalm [Ps 78:2]. I 
have read in several manuscripts, and a diligent reader would perhaps be able to 
find it, that in place of this passage that we have recorded and that the vulgate 
edition has as: “in order that what was spoken through the prophet might be 
fulifilled, saying," in those manuscripts it is written as: “through Isaiah the 
prophet, saying." Because the text is not at all found in Isaiah, I think it was later 
removed by prudent men. In my judgment, it was originally published as follows: 
"[in order that what was written] through Asaph the prophet, saying." For the 
seventy-seventh Psalm, from which this testimony was taken, is ascribed to Asaph 
the prophet in the title. And it seems that, because the first copyist did not 
understand “Asaph,” he thought that it was a mistake of a copyist, and he changed 
the name to Isaiah, whose name was more familiar. And so one should be aware 
that in the Psalms and hymns and canticles of God, not only David but also other 
men whose names are prefixed deserve to be called prophets. This applies to men 
like Asaph, Idithon [or Jeduthun; 1 Chr 25:1-8; Pss 39, 62, 77], Aeman the 
Ezrahite [1 Kgs 4:31; 1 Chr 25:1-8; Ps 88], Aetham [or Ethan; 1 Kgs 4:31; Ps 89], 
the sons of Korah [Pss 42, 44-49, 84, 85, 87, 88], and the rest whom Scripture 
mentions. (FC 117:160-61) 


After a very brief treatment of Matt 13:34, Jerome turns to v. 35, concerned first 


of all with the obvious textual problem of who the “prophet” is who spoke this psalm. He 
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is aware of the reading that indicates Isaiah as the prophet and conjectures what the 
original reading was (Asaph) and why the reading “Isaiah” was emended by some scribes 
(who did not recognize the name Asaph) and then deleted later by others to correct the 
error. Jerome especially emphasizes that his conjectured original reading, “Asaph,” is 
theologically correct because David was not the only prophetic voice listed in Psalms. 
Jerome then turns to the rest of v. 35, the text of the psalm, and explains how it sets up 
first of all the content of the psalm (that the history narrated throughout should be 
interpreted as a parable) and secondarily the application as words spoken by the Savior. 


After this, Jerome continues with v. 36. 


Matthew 16:2b-3 

29. Jerome, Comm. Matt. 16:2-3 

1: include C D L W 0 f! 33 Mt latt sy?" bo; Eus [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: omit X B XT f? 579 al sy** sa mae bo"; Or Hier"* 


At ille respondens aitelis: Facto uespere dicitis: Serenum erit, rubicundum 
est enim caelum; et mane: Hodie tempestas, rutilat enim triste caelum. 
Faciem ergo caeli iudicare nostis, signa autem temporum non potestis. Hoc in 
plerisque codicibus non habetur, sensusque manifestus est quod ex elementorum 
ordine atque constantia possint et sereni et pluuiae dies praenosci; scribae autem 
et Pharisaei, qui uidebantur legis esse doctores, ex prophetarum uaticinio non 
potuerunt intellegere Saluatoris aduentum. (SC 242:340) 


But he answered and said to them: "When evening comes, you say: 'It will be 
fair, for the sky is red’; and in the morning: ‘Today there will be a storm, for the 
sky is red and threatening.’ You know, then, how to judge the appearance of the 
sky, but you are unable to judge the signs of the times.” This is not found in the 
majority of manuscripts, and the sense is clear, that from the arrangement and 
constancy of the elements, both fair and rainy days can be forecast. But the 
scribes and Pharisees, who seemed to be teachers of the Law, were unable to 
understand the advent of the Savior from the predictions of the prophets. (FC 
117:186) 
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As he begins his commentary on Matthew 16, Jerome quotes vv. 2-3, then notes 
that these verses are lacking from most copies. However, he offers an exegesis of the 
verses, that the scribes and Pharisees, despite their training, could not read the signs of 
the times. Jerome does not explain whether the verses should be accepted in the text or 
not, but simply passes on to vv. 4-5 and 6, for which he makes very brief comments as he 


carries on with the chapter. 


Matthew 16:20 
30. Origen, Comm. Matt. 12.15 


1: SteotetAato N B CL W 0 f^ P? Mi lat sy?” co; Or"? [NA] 


2: ènetiunosv B* D e sy; Or" 

6 èv oóv Mat0oiog nenoinke KATH TIVA TOV AVTLYPAQWV TÒ TOTE 
OLEOTELAATO toig pantat tva unõsvi EiNWOLV OTL AVTOG 
gotiv 6 Xpiotoc, ó 62 MapKos »énstiunosv aDtoig« pno »iva 
unôsvi A€EyWou nepi AUTOD«, O dE AOLKASG »ENITLLNOAS«K Qnoiv »atoig 
NOAPHYYElAS umóevi A£yew voOt0« — TL SE »voOto« T] OTL KAL KAT? AdTOV 
dxokpiOslg 6 Tétpoc sine (npóg TO »tiva ue Aéyete givou«;) »tóv 
XPLOTOV TOD BEOD«. LOTEOV HEVTOL OTL TLVG TOV GVTLYPAQWV TOD KATH 
MatOaiov éyet tò £nevt umosgv. (GCS, Or 10:103) 


Therefore Matthew wrote, according to some of the copies, “Then he commanded 
the disciples to tell no one that he is the Christ,” but Mark says, “he ordered them 
to speak to no one concerning him,” and Luke says, “he ordered and instructed 
them to speak this to no one”—but what is “this”? Or was it because, also 
according to him, Peter answered and said (in response to “who do you say that I 
am?"), “the Christ of God." Indeed, know that some of the copies of the Gospel 
of Matthew have “he ordered.” 
Origen is concerned with the difficulty that Jesus’s injunction against confessing 
that he is the Christ poses for the mission to preach the gospel. Beginning with Matthew, 


Origen then lays out the parallels in Mark and Luke, followed by a comment that some 


MSS of Matthew also have a variant (which agrees with the Synoptic parallels). After 
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this brief mention, Origen continues with his discussion of the larger dilemma of 
distinguishing between the basic knowledge that Jesus is the messiah and belief in the 


truth of the gospel. 


Matthew 18:1 

31. Origen, Comm. Matt. 13.14 

1: Åuépa © f 33. 700. 1424 pc it s^; Or"? 
2: čp (majority of witnesses) [NA] 


Avvapevoc ó Matðaios bmép tod obey vot NMAC, TL TE tpoogA8óviteg 
ot ua 8ntai toy .Inooóo r&touv Tap’ auto podeiv TÓG TE 
ONEKPIVATO TPOG TO "cya AVTOV, QUtTÓ tODTO Móvov dinyyjoaodat, Ó 
dé npoo£Onke KOTO HÉV TIVO TOV AvTLyYPapov’ év éKketvy Th, 0) po 
npocàðov oi gaOncai ta  Incov, Kata dé daa £v Exetvy 
tý NYNEPA. kal AvayKaLov YH àve£évaotov ðo TO Bovina TOD 
EVAYYEALOTOD. SLOTMEP EMLOTIIOAVTEG tolg TPO TOD £v eKEtvyN TH 
upa A WPA, okomioopnev ei oióv TE &otiw AT’ Ekeivwv 65dv 
AaPElv TPOG TO DEeWPTNOGL oc &vaykatav tr|v £v EKELVN TH npg£po 
" opa npocOnknv. (GCS, Or 10:213-14) 


So that we might be taught both what the disciples approached Jesus to ask to 
learn from him and how he responded to their inquiry, Matthew, who could have 
described only this itself, added, according to some of the copies: “in that hour the 
disciples came to Jesus,” but according to others: *in that day." And it is 
necessary that the intention of the evangelist not be left unexamined. Wherefore 
having given attention to what precedes “in that hour" or “day,” let us consider 
whether there is such a way to take a meaning from those words to view as 
necessary the addition “in that day" or “hour.” 


Origen is discussing the disciples’ question about who is the greatest in the 
kingdom and pauses first to acknowledge the variant. As he proceeds to explain the text, 


however, he simply offers both readings without choosing between the two.'’ His 


17 Tn the Greek text of Origen’s Commentary, the lemma has “day,” while in the Latin translation 
(presented in a parallel column by Klostermann), the lemma has “hour.” Both versions, however, include 
this discussion of the variant, and both retain the same ambiguity that presents the readings as equal 
alternatives. 
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concern is how the phrase itself impacts the text, not which version of it is correct. He 
therefore proceeds to examine the close temporal connection between this verse and the 


preceding pericope (about taxes and the coin in the fish's mouth). 


Matthew 19:19 
32. Origen, Comm. Matt. 15.14 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Matthew 21:5 

33. Origen, Comm. Matt. 16.14 

1: vtov onoCuoytou (majority of witnesses) [NA] 
2: véov'® f! 

3: ónoCoytoo N' L Z pc 


čti 6£ GVTL TOD kai £zifeBnkog Ext Óvov kai tO Xov viðv 
UmoCvylov <kéitar »Kat e£nifeBnkog ETL Óvov» kot nov véov« 

fj OG ëv TLOL »TMAOV onzoCuytou«. ó bE 'Ioavvng vti TOD »exifepnkog 
&ni OMOCUYLOV «kot xOÀOv VEOV>« TETOINKE’ »xaO1ugvoc épyevo Ent 
TMOAOV Óvou« ÖOTIG £ppatvov OTL yvoogoG SEITAL TO KATA TOV TOTOV, 
ETLPEPEL TO »TADTA SE oUk EYVWOAV ot HABNTAL avto TO zpótegpov«. 
(GCS, Or 10:522) 


18 See Swanson; this variant is not listed in NA. Since there has been some editorial 
reconstruction here, it is questionable whether Origen is attesting this variant. E. Hautsch (Die 
Evangelienzitate des Origenes [TU 34; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1909], 72-73) suggests that the phrase kat 
MOAOV véov was intended as a marginal note completing the following quotation of Zech (for comparison 
with John), since this very phrase was lacking, but the marginal note was then misplaced in the text. He 
also surmises that a scribe skipped over part of the text (homoiteleuton), thereby merging the first text of 
Zechariah that Origen was citing and the following text of Matthew; Hautsch thus reconstructs: &tt È 
Avti TOO »Kat exipeBnkog Emi < SnoCUytov Kat TOAOV véov« EEENETO 6 MatOaiog TO »Kat 
&mifefrkog Eni > Svov kat TMAOV vióv ónoCoytou« T] Ws ëv tici »TO@AOV ÓnoCoytou«. 6 bE 

"Twdvvys vti 100 »éniBePnKkwds éni ónoGUyiov kat TMAOV véov« nenoinke: »xo1puevog EpyETat 
ni TMHAOV Óvoo«. Hautsch's explanation is not provable but plausible and brings these lines into parallel 
with the structure of the preceding lines. 
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But yet in place of “and mounted on an ass and a colt, the foal of a donkey" <lies, 

“and mounted on an ass> and a young colt,” or as in some [copies], “colt of a 

donkey." But John, in place of “mounted on a donkey «and a young colt>” [Zech 

9:9] has, “he is coming, seated upon a colt of an ass” [John 12:15]; who, 

indicating that there is need for understanding concerning the passage, adds “but 

these things his disciples did not understand at first." 

Origen is comparing Zech 9:9 with the quotations of it in Matthew and John, 
clause by clause. For each clause, he cites verbatim the Zechariah passage first, then 
compares the Gospel quotation (see n. 18, where Hautsch reconstructs a similar structure 
for the discussion of the variant). When citing the final line of the Matthean version of 
the quote, Origen notes that there is a variant. Rather than explain the significance of the 


variant or compare it with Zechariah, he proceeds with John and then launches into an 


exegesis of the Zechariah text in an NT context. 


Matthew 21:9 
34. Origen, Comm. Matt. 16.19 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Matthew 21:9, 15 
35. Origen, Comm. Ps. 8 
1: vio [cf. NA] 


» . 1 
2: oikw (no extant variants)!” 


' Tn the Coptic version of Didache 10.6, doavva tH oiky Aavité is attested, but it is not clear 
whether this supports a known variant in Matthew. Cf. J.-P. Audet, La Didaché: Instructions des Apótres 
(Paris: J. Gabalda, 1958), 62-67, 420-21; B. M. Metzger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen to 
Variant Readings in New Testament Manuscripts,” in Biblical and Patristic Studies: In Memory of Robert 
Pierce Casey (ed. J. N. Birdsall and R. W. Thomson; New York: Herder, 1963), 92. 
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Zntýosis è, nótepov tatóv £otw oikog Aavid, kal vióg Aavid. Kai si 

Mr] TAVTOV £ottv, HUAPTHTAL TO katà Max0oiov ypa~iKas, psov 

Éyew tot dig TH oiky Aavid, tot t vig Aavtd. (Lommatzsch)? 

But you inquire whether “house of David” and “son of David” are the same. And 

if they are not the same, the Gospel according to Matthew is in error scribally, and 

ought to have twice either “to the house of David,” or “to the son of David.” 

As he comments on Psalm 8, Origen points out the quotation in Matt 21:16, then 
he turns to the quotation of Psalm 118 in Matt 21:9, 15 that provides a context for the 
citation of Psalm 8. Although Origen twice notes “son of David” as the text in Matthew, 
he seems to suggest that he is aware of copies of Matthew that read “house of David” in 
one of the two verses and “son of David” in the other. He asserts that any such copy has 


a scribal error because the text should read the same in both places. After this, Origen 


returns to Psalm 8 and continues with his exegesis of the next passage. 


Matthew 21:31 

36. Jerome, Comm. Matt. 21:28-32 

1: nouissimus [6 Wotepos] B © f? 700 al (lat) sa"* bo; Hier" 

2: primum [ó xpóxoc] (X) C L W (Z) 0102. 0281 f 33 t f q vg"" sy?” sa™ mae; 
Hier"* [NA, UBS, Metzger]?! 


Porro quod sequitur: Quis ex duobus fecit uoluntatem patris? et illi dicunt: 
nouissimus, sciendum est in ueris exemplaribus non haberi nouissimum sed 
primum, ut proprio iudicio condemnentur. Si autem nouissimum uoluerimus 
legere, manifesta est interpretatio: ut dicamus intellegere quidem ueritatem 


3: Origenis opera omnia (ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch; 25 vols.; Berlin: Haude & Spener, 1831-48), 
12:16. 


?! The witnesses for this complex variant are far more complicated than this simplistic presentation 
(see the apparatuses of NA” and UBS", and the helpful explanation in B. M. Metzger, A Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2™ ed.; Stuttgart: German Bible Society, 1994), 44-46. 
However, the only part of the passage that Jerome refers to specifically as a variant is this one phrase from 
v. 31. 


3T] 


Iudaeos sed tergiuersari et nolle dicere quod sentient, sicut et baptismum Iohannis 
scientes esse de caelo dicere noluerunt. (SC 259:128) 


One should know that with respect to what follows: “Which of the two did the 
father’s will? And they said: ‘the last,” the authentic copies do not have “the last" 
but “the first.” Thus they are condemned by their own judgment. Now if we want 
to read "the last,” the interpretation is plain. We would say that the Jews indeed 
understand the truth, but they are evasive and do not want to say what they think. 

In the same way they also know that John’s baptism is from heaven, but they were 

unwilling to say so. (FC 117:243-44) 

Jerome is discussing Jesus’s parable of the two sons, which follows the question 
about the source of John’s baptism. Jerome first interprets the two sons as the Gentiles 
and the Jews, but then says that some people interpret them instead as sinners and the 
righteous, as Jesus indicates later by mentioning tax collectors and prostitutes. These 
sinners repent, but the Pharisees, who say they are righteous, repudiate John’s baptism. 
At the end of the discussion, Jerome notes the textual problem in this passage; his 
description reflects but a part of the convoluted textual history of this pericope. His 
lemma reads that the first son refused to do the father’s will and then obeyed, while the 
second agreed to do it but then did not. As Jerome cites v. 31, in his lemma the Jews 
reply that the second son did the father’s will. Jerome is aware that other copies read the 
opposite, that they answered, "the first." Although he shows preference for the MSS that 
read “the first" (the “authentic” copies), he still explains both variants in the context. If 
they answered “the first,” then the Jews were condemned by their own answer. If they 
answered “the second,” then they were condemned by their own lie, just as in vv. 25-27 


they refused to speak the truth about John the Baptist. After this, Jerome turns to his 


commentary on v. 33 and the parable there. 
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Matthew 24:19 
37. Origen, Comm. ser. Matt. 43 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Matthew 24:36 

38. Ambrose, Fid. 5.16.193 

1: nec filius [o68& 6 vidc] &*? B D © f? 12211 pc it vg™™; Ir Hier"? [NA, UBS, 
Metzger] 

2: omit X! L W f! 33 Mg! 1 vg sy co; Hier"? 

*Scriptum est, inquiunt: De die autem illa et hora nemo scit, neque angeli 

caelorum nec filius, nisi pater solus. Primum veteres non habent codices graeci 

quia nec filius scit. Sed non mirum, si et hoc falsarunt, qui scripturas 
interpolavere divinas. Qua ratione autem videatur adiectum, proditur cum ad 

interpraetationem tanti sacrilegi dirivatur. (CSEL 78:289) 

It is written, they say: “But of that day and that hour no one knows, no, not the 

angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only." First of all the 

ancient Greek manuscripts do not contain the words, “neither the Son (knows)." 

But it is not to be wondered at if they who have interpolated the sacred Scriptures 

have also falsified this passage. The reason for which it seems to have been 

inserted is perfectly plain, so long as it is applied to unfold such blasphemy. 

(NPNF 2.10:308 [modified]) 

Against the Arians, Ambrose argues for the omnipotence of Christ, first asking 
whether they might have modified this passage to their own ends. He refers to the 
authority of the Greek MSS, which, to his knowledge, omit the phrase in question. 
However, he then proceeds to assume the originality of this reading and explains how it 
could be properly understood. Since the title “son” encompasses both Son of God and 


Son of Man, the statement can apply to the Son of Man, or Christ's human nature. Only 


insofar as Jesus was Son of Man could he be thus ignorant, for the Son of God knows all. 
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39. Jerome, Comm. Matt. 24:36 
1: neque filius [od6& ó vtóc] (see above) 
2: omit 

De die autem illa et hora nemo scit, neque angeli caelorum, nisi Pater solus. 

In quibusdam latinis codicibus additum est: neque filius: cum in graecis et 

maxime Adamantii et Pierii exemplaribus hoc non habeatur ascriptum, sed quia in 

non nullis legitur, disserendum uidetur. (SC 259:202, 204) 

"But of that day and hour, no one knows, neither the angels of heaven, save only 

the Father alone." In some Latin manuscripts is added: “nor the Son,” though in 

the Greek copies, and especially those of Adamantius [i.e., Origen] and of Pierius, 
this addition is not found. Yet because it is read in some, it seems necessary to 

discuss it. (FC 117:277-78) 

After only brief comments on Matt 24:30-35, Jerome launches into a much longer 
discussion of v. 36. He cites the lemma and adds that some Latin MSS also contain the 
phrase “nor the Son." Even though a number of Greek copies, as well as Origen and 
Pierius, do not contain the addition, Jerome feels he must address it because its inclusion 
in some Greek copies has caused the heretics, most notably Arius and Eunomius, to use 
this phrase in their arguments. Jerome uses scriptural citations from John 1:3 and Matt 
11:27 to argue that Christ knows all things, and moreover that he has knowledge of 
greater things so he would not be ignorant of what is lesser. However, while Jerome says 
that he has adequately defended the knowledge of the Son, he must still explain how the 
text could say that the Son's knowledge is limited. To do so, Jerome appeals to Col 2:3, 
that knowledge is hidden in Christ, and to Acts 1:7, where Jesus instructs his followers 


that they are not to know the times that the Father has established. Having sufficiently 


argued this point, Jerome passes on to vv. 37-38. 
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Matthew 26:63//Mark 14:61 
40. Origen, Comm. ser. Matt. 118 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Matthew 27:9" 

41. Augustine, Cons. 3.29 

1: Hieremia [’ Iepeuiov] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: omit 33 ab sy’? bo^ 


Si quis autem mouetur, quod hoc testimonium non inuenitur in scriptura 
Hieremiae prophetae, et ideo putat fidei euangelistae aliquid derogandum, primo 
nouerit non omnes codices euangeliorum habere, quod per Hieremiam dictum sit, 
sed tantummodo per prophetam. possemus ergo dicere his potius codicibus esse 
credendum, qui Hieremiae nomen non habent. dictum est enim hoc per 
prophetam, sed Zachariam, unde putatur codices esse mendosos, qui habent 
nomen Hieremiae, quia uel Zachariae habere debuerunt uel nullius, sicut quidam, 
sed tamen per prophetam dicentem, qui utique intellegitur Zacharias. sed 
utatur ista defensione cui placet; mihi autem cur non placeat, haec causa est, quia 
et plures codices habent Hieremiae nomen et qui diligentius in Graecis 
exemplaribus euangelium considerauerunt in antiquioribus Graecis ita se 
perhibent inuenisse. nulla fuit causa, cur adderetur hoc nomen, ut mendositas 
fieret; cur autem de nonnullis codicibus tolleretur, fuit utique causa, ut hoc audax 
imperitia faceret, cum turbaretur quaestione, quod hoc testimonium aput 
Hieremiam non inueniretur. (CSEL 43:304-5) 


Now, if any one finds a difficulty in the circumstance that this passage is not 
found in the writings of the prophet Jeremiah, and thinks that damage is thus done 
to the veracity of the evangelist, let him first take notice of the fact that this 
ascription of the passage to Jeremiah is not contained in all the codices of the 
Gospels, and that some of them state simply that it was spoken “by the prophet.” 
It is possible, therefore, to affirm that those codices deserve rather to be followed 
which do not contain the name of Jeremiah. For these words were certainly 
spoken by a prophet, only that prophet was Zechariah. In this way the supposition 


? Augustine is the only author discussing this variant who actually attests two different readings 
in the MSS. The other authors conjecture an original reading of Zechariah and discuss a potential scribal 
error here, but not differences in the MSS. Some of this evidence therefore would be better relegated to the 
Additional Texts, but they have been retained in the Catalogue to keep the related discussions together in 
one location. 
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is, that those codices are faulty which contain the name of Jeremiah, because they 
ought either to have given the name of Zechariah or to have mentioned no name 
at all, as is the case with a certain copy, merely stating that it was spoken “by the 
prophet, saying," which prophet would assuredly be understood to be Zechariah. 
However, let others adopt this method of defence, if they are so minded. For my 
part, I am not satisfied with it; and the reason is, that a majority of codices contain 
the name of Jeremiah, and that those critics who have studied the Gospel with 
more than usual care in the Greek copies, report that they have found it stand so in 
the more ancient Greek exemplars. I look also to this further consideration, 
namely, that there was no reason why this name should have been added 
[subsequently to the true text], and a corruption thus created; whereas there was 
certainly an intelligible reason for erasing the name from so many of the codices. 
For venturesome inexperience might readily have done that, when perplexed with 
the problem presented by the fact that this passage could not be found in 
Jeremiah. (NPNF 1.6:190) 


Augustine is comparing the various Gospels at this point in the Passion narrative. 
He quotes the story of Judas's fate, which is told only by Matthew. Augustine then 
comments on the difficulty some might find with the fact that the citation attributed to 
Jeremiah is actually from Zechariah. He considers first the variant that omits the name of 
the prophet, then determines that this is likely a secondary reading, and thus he must still 
explain why Matthew would write the wrong name. Augustine suggests that Matthew 
was inspired by the Holy Spirit to include this discrepancy as evidence that all of the 
prophets speak as one prophetic voice, so that the words of Zechariah, through the same 
Spirit, are equally the words of Jeremiah. His second suggestion is that the quotation is a 
conflation of passages from both prophetic books, so the reference to Jeremiah points the 
reader who would think of the silver from Zechariah to also think of the purchased field 


in Jeremiah. 
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42. Eusebius, Dem. ev. 10.4.13 
1*: Zayaptov 22 sy'"* 
2: 'Iepegutovu (see above) 


EVO kat ENLOTHOEICG, ENEL pr] TADTA MEPETAL EV TH toO. Tepgptou 
MPOONHTELA, site YPN] óxovo&iv nepinpoða avdta EF atro KATH tiva 
PQSLOUPYLAV, T] kot ood pa YPAQLKOV YEYOVEVAL, tov GNEAEOTEPOV tà 
TOV ilepOv EVAYYEALWV AVTLYPAGA xgxow]uévov oqQaAÉévtog TLVOG KAL 
àvii HEV TOD Zaxaptou 'Iepegtav teVErKdtoc, oc SEOV OUTWG 
avayeypan8ar tote ETANPWON TO pnO£v Sia Zo aptou TOD TPOET|TODV, 
Avti È ToD »Kal EvéBarov avdtovds sig TOV oikov kuptou sic TO 
YWVEVTYPLOV«K EGPOAAMEVWG TETOINKOTOG »KAL ESWKA ABTA EIG TOV 
GYPOV TOD Kepauéws.« (GCS, Eus 6:463) 


But as this passage is not found in the prophecy of Jeremiah, you must consider 
whether it is to be supposed that they have been removed through any evil 
intention, or whether there has been an error in copying, through the mistake of 
some careless transcriber of the Holy Gospels, who wrote Jeremiah instead of 
Zechariah, where he ought to have copied, “Then was fulfilled that which was 
written by Zechariah the prophet,” and instead of, “And they cast them into the 
house of the Lord, into the furnace,” wrote in error, “And they bought with them 
the field of the potter.” (Ferrar)? 

Eusebius is discussing the betrayal of Judas and the quotation from Zech 11:13 in 
the different versions of the OT (whether it should read “into the furnace" or “to the 
potter"). He quotes Matt 27:3-10 and then comments that the passage is not found in 
Jeremiah, as the text reads, and speculates that it may be a scribal error. Eusebius 
includes with this error the reading “furnace” as opposed to “potter.” He continues with 


this point, discussing whether the House of God is being compared to a furnace or to a 


potter. 


2s Eusebius, The Proof of the Gospel (trans. W. J. Ferrar; 2 vols.; New York: Macmillan, 1920), 
2:208-9. 
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43. Jerome, Hom. 11 on Psalm 77 (78 Eng) [Origen?]^ 
1*: Zacharia [Zayaptov] (see above)? 
2: Hieremia [’ Iepepiov] 


Dicamus aliquid simile, et in alio loco in euangelio secundum Matthaeum, quando 
Iudas retulit triginta argenteos, et noluerunt accipere sacerdotes nec mittere in 
corbanan, quoniam erat pretium sanguinis: et emerunt inde agrum figuli in 
sepulturam peregrinorum. Pretium Xpisti [sic] sepultura nostra est: et uocatur ager 
ille Acheldemach, quod est ager sanguinis. Sanguinis ager Iudaeorum, sed nostra 
sepultura est. Nos enim peregrini fuimus et aduenae, non habebamus ubi 
requiescere. Ille crucifixus est et mortuus, et nos cum illo consepulti sumus. Vt 
conpleretur, inquit, quod scriptum est in Hieremia propheta. Retulit, inquit, 
triginta argenteos, pretium quod scriptum est, et cetera. Sicut scriptum est, inquit, 
in Hieremia propheta. Hoc in Matthaeo scriptum est. Requisiuimus in Hieremia, 
hoc penitus inuenire non potuimus: sed inuenimus illud in Zacharia. Videtis ergo, 
quia et hic error fuit, sicut ibi. (CCSL 78:67) 


Let us take another example from Matthew's Gospel. When Judas brought back 
the thirty pieces of silver and the chief priests would neither accept the money nor 
put it into the treasury because it was the price of blood, they bought with the 
money a potter's field as the burial place for strangers. The price of Christ is our 
burial place and the field is called Haceldama, that is, the Field of Blood—the 
field of the blood of the Jews, but our burial place, for we were strangers and 
foreigners, and had no place to rest. He was crucified and died, and we were 
buried together with him. Now Matthew says that this was done in fulfillment of 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, namely, that Judas brought back the thirty pieces of 
silver, the price that is written, and so on. Just as it is written, Matthew says, in 
Jeremiah the prophet. That is what is written in Matthew and we have searched 
through Jeremiah again and again and cannot find this reference at all. We have, 
however, located it in Zachariah. You see, therefore, that this was an error similar 
to the one described above. (FC 48:82-83 [modified]) 


This is a continuation of the homily's discussion of Matt 13:35 and John 
19:14//Mark 15:25. In discussing the quotation of Ps 77:2 (LXX) by Matthew (13:35), 


the homilist explains that the apparent discrepancy here is due to a scribal error because 


4 See above, §27, n. 16. 


? Since the homily does not explicitly refer to a variant, it could be implying that the original text 
either read “Zechariah” or omitted a name altogether (as in copies of Matt 13:35, as referred to in Jerome’s 
Commentary on Matthew [see §28, above], although in that text he only notes the variants “Asaph” and 
“Tsaiah”). Since here it is stated that “Jeremiah” is a scribal error, what is clear is that the homilist believes 
something other than this was the original reading. 
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of scribes (especially in the earliest church) who were ignorant of the Scriptures. He 
then goes on to mention similar problems in the text of the Gospels, first at John 19:14 
and Mark 15:25 on the hour of the crucifixion, then at Matt 27:9 regarding the attribution 
of the quote to Jeremiah. The context is explained first, that of Judas returning his blood 
money to the priests and their purchase of the potter's field. The homily then detours into 
a brief exegesis before returning to the point about the discrepancy, stating that no such 
citation is found in Jeremiah but one has been located in Zechariah. Rather than 
reiterating the explanation for the variation, the same cause is assigned as in the previous 
discussion: an error on the part of ignorant scribes. As in the previous example on John 
and Mark, no variants are specified but they are implied since the homilist assumes that 
Matthew's original copy had the correct reading and the variation emerged in later 
copies. After this final example in Matthew, the text passes on from this discussion and 


returns to the exposition of Psalm 77. 


44. Jerome, Comm. Matt. 27:9-10 
(no variants)? 


Tunc impletum est quod dictum est per Hieremiam prophetam dicentem: Et 
acceperunt triginta argenteos, pretium adpretiati quem adpretiauerunt a 
filiis Israhel, et dederunt eos in agrum figuli, sicut constituit mihi Dominus. 
Hoc testimonium in Hieremia non inuenitur; in Zacharia uero, qui paene ultimus 
duodecim prophetarum est, quaedam similitudo fertur, et quamquam sensus non 
multum discrepet, tamen et ordo et uerba diuersa sunt. Legi nuper, in quodam 
hebraico uolumine quem Nazarenae sectae mihi Hebraeus obtulit, Hieremiae 
apocryphum, in quo haec ad uerbum scripta repperi. Sed tamen mihi uidetur 
magis de Zacharia sumptum testimonium, euangelistarum et apostolorum more 


26 This excerpt arguably belongs in the Additional Texts instead of the Catalogue. However, 
Jerome's mention of a secret or apocryphal book of Jeremiah is interesting in light of Origen's comments, 
so I have opted to retain Jerome's commentary here. 
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uulgato, qui uerborum ordine praetermisso, sensus tantum de ueteri testamento 
proferunt in exemplum. (SC 259:276, 2778) 


Then was fulfilled what was spoken through Jeremiah the prophet, saying: "And 
they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him on whom a price had been set 
by the sons of Israel, and they gave them for a potter s field, just as the Lord 
appointed for me.” This testimony is not found in Jeremiah. Something similar is 
recorded in Zechariah, who is nearly the last of the twelve prophets. Yet both the 
order and the wording are different, although the sense is not that discordant. 
Recently I read something in a certain little Hebrew book that a Hebrew from the 
Nazarene sect brought to me. It was an apocryphon of Jeremiah in which I found 
this text written word for word. Yet it still seems more likely to me that the 
testimony was taken from Zechariah by a common practice of the evangelists and 
apostles. In citation they bring out only the sense from the Old Testament. They 
tend to neglect the order of the words. (FC 117:310) 


Going through Matthew 27 to comment on every few verses, Jerome briefly 
discusses v. 7 and then skips down to vv. 9-10. He explains that despite the attribution to 
Jeremiah, the citation instead appears to come from Zechariah. Jerome also mentions a 
copy of apocryphal Jeremiah that does contain the citation verbatim (cf. Origen, $45). 
However, Jerome holds that the quote more likely derives from the OT, especially in light 
of the tendency of the NT writers to paraphrase. After this, he offers no further 


comments on these verses and moves on to v. 11 and then v. 13. 


45. Origen, Comm. ser. Matt. 117 
1*: Zacharia [Zayaptov] (see above) 
2: Hieremia [’ Iepepiov] 


Sed quoniam quod post haec dicit evangelista (tunc inpletum est quod dictum 
fuerat per Hieremiam prophetam dicentem quae scripta sunt), non invenitur hoc 
Hieremias alicubi prophetasse in libris suis qui vel in ecclesiis leguntur vel apud 
Iudaeos referuntur—si quis autem potest scire, ostendat ubi sit scriptum. suspicor 
autem aut errorem esse scripturae et pro Zacharia positum Hieremiam, aut esse 
aliquam secretam Hieremiae scripturam, in qua scribitur. (GCS, Or 11:249) 


But since what the evangelist says after these things (“Then was fulfilled what 
was spoken by the prophet Jeremiah, saying" which things are written), this is not 
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found to be prophesied by Jeremiah anywhere in their books, either those read in 

the churches or those referred to in the writings of the Jews—let anyone, then, 

who understands explain where it might be written. I suspect that either Jeremiah 

was written in place of Zechariah as a scribal error, or that it is written in a secret 

text of Jeremiah. 

In this extended commentary fragment, Origen is discussing the context of Matt 
277:9 and pauses to explain why the text says "Jeremiah" when the quote seems not to 
come from that OT book. Origen proposes that the wrong ascription either is due to a 
scribal error (writing “Jeremiah” for *Zechariah") or derives from another text of 
Jeremiah, such as a secret or apocryphal book. He cites Zech 11:12-13 to show the likely 
scriptural source. For the notion that a secret saying of Jeremiah could be quoted, he 


appeals to Paul in 1 Cor 2:9, which is possibly referring to the secrets of Elijah, and 


2 Tim 3:8, which refers to a secret book of Jamnes and Mambres.”” 


Matthew 27:17 


46. Origen, Comm. ser. Matt. 121 


1: Inoobv tov Bapapá&v f! pc sy'; Or"? C INoodv Bapappàv © 700* pc; Or 


[NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: Bapafpà&v & A D L W f? 33 Mi latt sy" co; (Or" "5 (tov Bapofàv B pc; Or) 


In multis exemplaribus non continetur quod Barabbas etiam lesus dicebatur, et 
forsitan recte, ut ne nomen lesu conveniat alicui iniquorum. (GCS, Or 11:255) 


In many copies it is not included that Barabbas is also called Jesus, and perhaps 
rightly, as the name of Jesus is not suitable for someone sinful. 


*7 Origen says concerning whether the text in Matthew is found in “the secrets of Jeremiah”: “si 
autem hoc dicens aliquis aestimat se offendere, videat ne alicubi in secretis Hieremiae hoc prophetetur . . . ” 
(If, however, anyone is offended by this statement, let him see this is not prophesied anywhere in the 
secrets of Jeremiah). Origen therefore does not appear to be aware of any such place where the quotation 
from Matthew may be found, but Jerome claims that he has seen such an apocryphal text and found the 
exact quote (see $44, above). 
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TMAAALOIG bE td vo AVTLYPAMOIG EVTOXOV ELPOV kat AUTOV TOV 
BapabBav 'Incoóv Aeyóuevov. oðtws yov Elyev Å 100 Matou nedo 
kst »tiva O£Agte vOv SUO daxoAUo0 bjiv, 'Incoóv tov Bapoppav ñ 
'Incoóv tov Aeyóugvov Xptotdv;« (GCS, Or 11:255) 


But in many old copies I have encountered, I found also Barabbas himself called 

Jesus. For thus the question of Pilate reads there, “Which of the two do you want 

me to release for you, Jesus Barabbas or Jesus who is called the Christ?" 

In the Latin text, to continue the discussion of Pilate and Barabbas, a lemma for 
Matt 27:16-18 is cited that includes the reading “Jesus Barabbas." The author then 
prefaces the commentary on this passage with a passing note that many MSS refer only to 
“Barabbas.” The speculation is added that perhaps this is the better reading since the 
name “Jesus” is not appropriate for a sinner like Barabbas. The parallel Greek scholion 
assumes a lemma that omits “Jesus” from Barabbas but points to this as an alternate 
reading, stating that most of the oldest copies include the fuller name. The scholion then 
cites the full question with the variant reading but offers no explanation for which reading 
is preferable. In the Latin version, the commentary continues with this idea of names, 


referring to multiple Judases as an example, then returning to specifically address 


Barabbas. 


?* GCS lists this as “77323, 4 (vgl. Or. C! Nr. 314) An." (/7- anonymous excerpts in the 
commentary of Peter of Laodicea, ed. Heinrici, 1908 [see Peter of Laodicea, $47, below]; C! = catena on 
the Gospels (TU 47.2 [1931]). Tischendorf (1:195, v. 17) attributes the scholion to either Anastasius of 
Antioch or John Chrysostom, prefacing the quote with: *Scholion codicis s et aliorum” fere, quod 
plerumque Anastasii episc. Antioch. dicitur, alibi Chrysostomi (at is nihil eiusmodi in comm. ad h. 1), sic 
habet in ipso codice s. . . ." He continues the quote: wo yap sOLKEV zxatpovop[ta tou Anotou nv o 
Bapoppoo, omep epunvevetat StsaoKaAov vtoo (cf. Peter of Laodicea on Matt 27:16-17 [§47]). 
Metzger explains that this quote appears in “a tenth century uncial manuscript (S) and in about twenty 
minuscule manuscripts. ... This scholium, which is usually assigned in the manuscripts either to 
Anastasius bishop of Antioch (perhaps latter part of the sixth century) or to Chrysostom, is in one 
manuscript attributed to Origen, who may indeed be its ultimate source" (Textual Commentary, 56). 
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47. Peter of Laodicea, Comm. Matt. 27:15-18 
1: BapaPBav (see above) 
2: 'Incoóv tov Bapa pav 


Eikóg ptt UTOOTOVSWV yevopévov '"Popatotg 'Iovóatov oQovto tov 
Keyaptopévov QUTOIG £v ti] EOPTH OvYYwWPEtoOat. OG vopiGo v d& OTL TOV 
àvaitiov TOV popíotc ykXrdpaotw UTEvOLVOV aitýoovtat ELIE TOÛTO O 
ThAatoc ryder yàp OTL ovdéva cati EXeyyov siyov KAT’ QUTOD. 
MAAAIOIG OF NAVD AVTIYLAPOIS EVIDYOV £Upov Kai QUTOV TOV 
Bapappav "Inoobv AEYOMEVOV. OÜTOG yov EIYEV 1] TOD ? INAdtov MEDOIC 
éket TIVA OéAete TOV OVW ANOAVOW LIV, Toobv TOV 
Bapappav 4 Inoo0v tov AEYOMEVOV. Xpiotov;” oc yap Éotke, 
NATPWVOLLA TOD ANOTOD Hv ó Bapa ác, Ónep EPUNVEVETOL 
d1dacKkahov DLOG. oovtiOépevov obv TÒ 100 Bapoppa SVOHLOL onpaívet 
LLOG TOD ói9ackaAov nv. kal tivos dpa SidacKaAOV viðv yp 
vonicety tòv EXtoONnLOV Anotýv; 7| TOD àvópOg TOV AILATwWV, TOD £6 
APYNS avOponoktóvou, OV kot EXPL TIS SEDPO uov ALPODVTAL ot 
wabdvtes Tap’ AYTOD AVOPWROKTOVELV, T] TOV CWOTOLODVTA toUG 
vexpovs 'Incoóv Xpiotév; (Heinrici, 323) 


It is likely since the Jews were presently under the control of the Romans, they 
were expecting the favor offered to them during the festival to be granted. But 
Pilate said this since he thought that they were requesting either the innocent one 
or the one accountable for countless charges; for he knew that they had no clear 
evidence against him. But in many old copies I have encountered, I found also 
Barabbas himself called “Jesus.” For thus the question of Pilate reads there, 
“Which of the two do you want me to release for you, Jesus Barabbas or Jesus 
who is called the Christ?” For as it seems, Barabbas was the patronym of the 
thief, which is interpreted the son of the teacher. Therefore the name of Barabbas 
put together indicates the son of our teacher. So then what teacher should the 
notorious thief be considered the son of? The man of blood, the first murderer, 
from whom even until now the pupils more and more grasp how to murder, or the 
one giving life to the dead, Jesus Christ? 


After Matt 27:14, Peter turns to the next three verses (15-18) and discusses first 
Pilate’s motivation for offering to release a prisoner (the Jews were expecting it, and he 


thought they would release the innocent man, which would relieve him from 


? The italicized text (not a feature of Heinrici's edition) indicates a quoted scholion, included 
above under Origen on Matt 27:16-17 ($46). According to Tischendorf, the sentence that follows is also 
part of the scholion (see previous note). Since the quotation fits well into Peter's context and is not clearly 
marked, it begs the question how much of the surrounding paragraph also belongs to the original author 
(possibly Origen). 
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responsibility in the matter). Implying a lemma that reads “Barabbas,” it is then noted 
(anonymously quoting a previous commentator) that older MSS read “Jesus Barabbas.” 
The name is then parsed out as meaning “son of the teacher," and the meaning of this 
name as applied to Barabbas is discussed. No further comment is made on the variant. 
After this, the commentary passes on to vv. 19-23, leaving Barabbas behind and returning 


to Pilate. 


Mark 1:2 
48. Eusebius, Supp. qu. Marin. 2 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Mark 2:14 (cf. Mark 3:18) 

49. Origen, Fr. Matt. 194 

1: Asvi 8* AKT A 28. 33. 2542 pm aur q vg" co? [Aeviv W N? B CL W 1. 579. 700. 
892. 1241. 1424. 2427. 12211 pm f 1 vg] 

2: 'Iákoov D © f"? 565 pc it [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


£v ttc ÔÈ TOD KATA MapkKov evayyeAtov evptoKetat » Idkopov TOV TOD 
"AXqgatou« € avtt TOD »Asvl TOV 100 ’AAQaiov« ^: KAT’? AdTOV TOV 
Mapkov petà Thv Ogpame(av TOD TapadrvTiKOD »rapaywv cide Agul TOV 
tod “AAgatiov kaðrpuevov én tò TeAdviov«. Éotkev ObV SiadvoOMOS Elva. 
EONMELWOATO SE ETLTNSELWG TOV dtootóAov TA OVONATA, tva. LNdEVL 
TELOVMMEV tép TAPG TOUS sipnuévovs. (GCS, Or 12.3:93) 


But in some copies of the Gospel of Mark is found “James, son of Alphaeus” <in 
place of “Levi, son of Alphaeus’”>; according to Mark himself, after the healing of 
the paralytic, “passing by, he saw Levi, son of Alphaeus, sitting at the tax booth.” 
Therefore it seems like there are two names. But the names of the apostles are 
carefully indicated, lest we be misled to any other by the things mentioned. 
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In this scholion on Matt 10:2-4, Origen compares the lists of disciples in the 
Synoptics, listing first the names found in Luke 6:14-16, then the names found in Mark 
3:16-19, including James, son of Alphaeus. He deems it necessary to mention the name 
Levi, son of Alphaeus, often confused with James, son of Alphaeus, as is apparent in the 
variant reading in some copies of Mark. Origen explains that two different names are 
given so that the reader will not mistake Levi for yet another apostle. He then goes on to 
discuss the order of the names, pointing out that they are not named in order of rank, and 


the duplicates among them. 


Mark 3:18 (cf. Mark 2:14) 

50. Origen, Cels. 1.62 

1: Oaddatov (majority of witnesses) 
2: AcBBatov D it [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

£oto ó& koi ò Azur TEAW VIG dkoAov0rcagc TH moo: GAA’ ott ye 

TOD APLOLOD TOV dxootÓAov AYDTOD NV El pr] KATH TIVA TOV 

AVTLYPAQWV TOD Kata MapKov evayyeAtov. (GCS, Or 1:113) 

And Levi who followed Jesus may also have been a tax collector; but he was 

certainly not among the number of his apostles, except according to some copies 

of the Gospel of Mark. 

In refutation of Celsus’s claim that Jesus gathered around him tax collectors and 
sailors, Origen argues that of the twelve apostles, only Matthew was a tax collector. He 
grants that Levi the tax collector may have been a follower of Jesus, but he was not one 
of the twelve, which is only attested in some MSS of Mark. Origen does not quote a 
specific verse to defend his case and clearly has in mind the same issue discussed in the 


scholion on Matthew (see above), so it is possible that the variant he is referring to is 


actually the one in Mark 2:14. 
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Mark 6:8 


51. Apollinaris, Fr. Matt. 46 


p 


la: et pì pafóov uóvov (majority of witnesses) 
2a: urte PuBSov (+pdvov © 565)? 

Ib: GAAG bnodedepEvous (majority of witnesses) 
2b: ute ónzoósgóguévoug O 788 


'"EAguO0époug yàp TAVTN xoi dopóvtiðac amodE1EaL <tovG> TOD 
EvayyeAtov Stakdvovsg BoUAXopot uns oopotog EvEeKa pepiuvy 
tansivovuévovc. kot O HEV MatOaids onov Kat ó AovKds »uy t€ 
UTMOST uata« >» TE«K WATLOV »unõè Pa PSov«, 6 oks TAVTOV 
evTsrAgotatov eivat AaPeiv, »cic 060 v« &Anobs. 6 ô 
MapKos »paóov« doksi énıtpénsıv AUTOIG Aauavew kot »dTOdSEdEGDaL 
OAVOGALA« EV TLOL TOV AVTLYPAOWV. £v GALOLG YAP ONOLV, OTL 
»MOAPNYYELAEV ADTOIC tva unõèv atpootw sic 060v«, NTE »p a Bóov« 
LITE >I] PAV« ute »Xptov« HITE »Eig THY Govnv YAAKOV« NTE 
»0no0s0gu£voug <oavdaAta>«. (Reuss, 13-14) 


For I wish to show that the ministers of the gospel were entirely free and heedless, 
humbling themselves, with no thought given to the body. Matthew says, along 
with Luke, “neither sandals nor garment nor staff,” which seems to be the 
cheapest of all to take, “take along the way.” But Mark, in some copies, seems to 
command them to take a staff and to wear sandals. For in other copies, it says, 
“He charged them to take nothing on the way, neither a staff, nor a bag, nor bread, 
nor money in their belts, nor to wear sandals.” 


In this scholion, Apollinaris consults the Synoptic versions to elucidate the faith 
and asceticism of the disciples, according to Jesus’s instructions. He finds Matthew and 


Luke in agreement, along with some copies of Mark, but he also notes a variant tradition 


30 See Swanson. These variants do not appear in NA. Apollinaris attests a further variant in this 
passage but does not comment on it: the transposed arrangement of te nýpav, pýte prov (D 565 [pH 
... py... AKMNSUM f f? 2 28 157 700 1071 1424 W]; most other MSS read tn} dptov, pr) 
mrpav, as in NA and UBS). It is interesting to note that the variant Apollinaris refers to as appearing in 
multiple copies (GAXoig [&vttypaotc]) is now considered extremely rare, extant only in © (with a similar 
reading in 565). 
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in Mark, where the disciples are permitted to carry at least a staff and sandals to facilitate 


the journey. 


Mark 8:10 

52. Augustine, Cons. 2.106 

1: Dalmanutha [AaApavov8d] N A (B) C L 0131. 0274. 33. 2427 X 1 (q) vg sy" (cf. (N) 
1241. 1424 pc f) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

2: Magedan [Mayasa] D(* MeAeyadc) aur c (k) (cf. 28 syf; 565 it) 

hunc sane ordinem etiam Marcus tenens post illud de septem panibus miraculum 

hoc idem subicit quod Mattheus, nisi quod Dalmanutha, quod in quibusdam 

codicibus legitur, non dixit Mattheus, sed Magedan. non autem dubitandum est 
eundem locum esse sub utroque nomine. nam plerique codices non habent etiam 

secundum Marcum nisi Magedan. (CSEL 43:215) 

In this case, indeed, Mark also keeps the same order; and after his account of the 

miracle of the seven loaves, subjoins the same intimation as is given us in 

Matthew, only with this difference, that Matthew’s expression for the locality is 

not Dalmanutha, as is read in certain codices, but Magedan [Mark 8:10-12]. There 

is no reason, however, for questioning the fact that it is the same place that is 
intended under both names. For most codices, even of Mark’s Gospel, give no 

other reading than that of Magedan. (NPNF 1.6:153) 

In chapter 50 (sections 104-105), Augustine discusses the feeding of the 4000 in 
Matthew 15 and the other feedings of multitudes in Matthew and Mark. In chapter 51, 
section 106, he turns to Matt 15:39-16:4 and the destination of Jesus after the feeding 
account. He concerns himself first with the repetition of a saying within Matthew (cf. 
Matt 12:38), determining that Jesus must have spoken it twice. Augustine then 
comments on the location, that although in contrast to “Magedan” in Matthew, some 


copies of Mark read “Dalmanutha,” both names indicate the same location. The fact that 


most copies of Mark read “Magedan” corroborates that there is no conflict here. After 
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asserting that there is also no contradiction where Mark omits Matthew's comment that 
no sign shall be given “but the sign of Jonah" (Matt 16:4; Mark 8:12), Augustine passes 


on to the next portion of Matthew 16. 


Mark 15:25 (see John 19:14) 


Mark 15:34 

53. Macarius Magnes, Apokritika 2.23(12) [Porphyry?] 

1: ue &ykaxéAwnec C (K) O £P 33 W it vg" (-Aew- A al) (cf. éyKatéAinéc pe NB V 
059 pc vg [-Aeut- L 083. 565. 892. 2427 pc]; Ptol" Ju Eus [NA, UBS, Metzger]) 

2: ovetótodo ug Dc (i) k 


"EK TAUTNG tfjg EWAOD LOTOPIAS kal SLAPUVOD WG OLY EVOG GAAG 
TOAAMV TETOVEGTWV EoTL Aaßsiv TOV Aóyov: et yàp ô év: «Etc x£ipag 
cov, A€yEL, ta. paO1oopnot TO TVEDUG pov», O é: «TETEAEOTAL», O dé 
«Osé uov, Océ pov, tva Ti ue EyKATEAIMEG;» ó dé « O Ogóc, Osóc pov, 
gis Tl WVELOLOKSG us;» pavepòv oc doúupwvos AUTH pvðoroŭa 1 
MOAAOVDSG otavpovuévovc ENOaIVEL T] Eva 600a vatoDvta KAL TO DAMES 
TOLG MAPOVGL TOD TAVOLSG LN TAPEXOVTA' El SE, KATA GANVELAV TOV 
tpónrov TOD VAVATODL ELMELV ur] SLOVAHEVOL, ODTOL TAVTANAOLV 
Eppaywssnoav, Kal nepi TOV AOINOV OvSév ECAQr\vicav. (Goulet)?! 


From this out-of-date and contradictory record, one can receive it as the statement 
of the suffering, not of one man, but of many. For if one says “Into thy hands I 
will commend my spirit,” and another “It is finished,” and another "My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” and another “My God, my God, why didst 
thou reproach me?” it is plain that this is a discordant invention, and either points 
to many who were crucified, or one who died hard and did not give a clear view 
of his passion to those who were present. But if these men were not able to tell the 
manner of his death in a truthful way, and simply repeated it by rote, neither did 
they leave any clear record concerning the rest of the narrative. (Crafer)? 


?' R, Goulet, Macarios de Magnésie: le Monogénés (2 vols.; Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. 
Vrin, 2003), 2:34. 


? T. W. Crafer, The Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes (New York: Macmillan, 1919), 38-39. 
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In this chapter, Macarius quotes his anonymous philosopher” on the issue of 
contradictions and discrepancies among the Gospels. The philosopher points out the 
differences in the crucifixion narratives as evidence that the four are not recounting 
history but embellishing a story. He quotes a number of passages from the various 
Gospels, concluding with the final words of Jesus. Although the philosopher shows no 
awareness of a distinction between different Gospels’ testimonies and variants within a 
Gospel, the last citation represents a variant of the Markan text. The philosopher uses the 
four different sayings as proof that either four different people died this way, or the 
evangelists did not preserve a unified and verbatim account of what Jesus did and said. 
In the following chapter, Macarius answers that the difference is not in what historically 
happened but the words the four chose to represent that occurrence, and that between the 
crowd, earthquake, and eclipse, the scene was chaotic enough to elicit differing eye- 


witness accounts. 


33 There is no consensus on whom Macarius is citing. Metzger suggests Porphyry (B. M. Metzger, 
“St Jerome’s Explicit References to Variant Readings in Manuscripts of the New Testament,” in Text and 
Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black [ed. E. Best and R. McL. Wilson; 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1979], 189 n. 1), but Crafer states that while the arguments 
themselves may be traced back to Porphyry, the wording seems more like a popularized adaptation by 
“some smaller man,” possibly Hierocles (Apocriticus, xv-xvi). In a more recent study, Goulet examines at 
length the texts of the philosopher and the various hypotheses on his identity. Goulet concludes that we 
cannot know for certain who this philosopher is but essentially agrees with Crafer that Porphyry or 
someone influenced by him remains the most likely candidate (Macarios de Magnésie, 1:66-149). 
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Mark 16:2 

54. Severus", Hom. 77 

1: £t &vaxe(.avxvog K W Y © II 1565 1582* * 

2: dvateiAavtos (majority of witnesses) 
Kai Aíav apo TH Jud TOV oappátov Epxovra éni TO MVNMELOV čtv TO 
yàp £t toic axpipeoépoic TOV AVTLYPAPOV EHPEPETALL, Snrovv OSG TPÒG 
toic NON YEYEVNMEVAIG, KAL otn TOV YOVOLKOV 7| êm TO uvipa dot 


yéyovev. Tò è Aiav mpwi caqonvitov 6 Mapkoc, «vareíAavrog TOD 
nAiov rpoc£Onksev. (PO 16.5:832) 


"And very early on the first day of the week, they came to the tomb besides. . . ." 

For “besides” is added in the most accurate copies to indicate that in addition to 

the women who were already present, this arrival of the women at the tomb also 

occurred. But Mark, clarifying "early in the morning," adds "after the sun had 
risen.” 

In this homily, Severus addresses some of the problems relating to the 
resurrection of Christ. One of his concerns is to harmonize the various resurrection 
accounts to make sense of the time of the resurrection, particularly in Matthew and Mark. 
Severus deduces that not one but two groups of women came to the tomb, some late at 
night after the sabbath, and others early the next morning. When addressing the Markan 
evidence, Severus notes a variant in 16:2 that helps to explain this (apparently 


interpreting ét not as temporal, relating to the rising of the sun, but as “besides” or 


“also,” relating to the women coming to the tomb). After this brief aside, Severus returns 


* This essay has also been attributed to Gregory of Nyssa as his In Christi resurrectionem 2 (cf. 
PG 46), and to Hesychius of Jerusalem. The extended scholion in Cramer (1:248-49), attributed to 
Severus, is a lengthy quotation of the same essay. Cf. B. M. Metzger, “The Practice of Textual Criticism 
among the Church Fathers,” StPatr 12 (1975): 345; M.-A. Kugener, “Une homélie de Sévére d’ Antioche 
attribuée à Grégoire de Nysse et à Hésychius de Jérusalem," Revue de l'Orient chrétien 3 (1898): 435-51; J. 
W. Burgon, The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark (Oxford: J. Parker, 1871), 39-41. 


35 See Swanson. This variant does not appear in NA. 
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to quoting the rest of this verse and the next two and continues with his description of the 


women's encounter at the tomb in Mark. 


Mark 16:9ff. "^ 

55. Eusebius", Quaest. Marin. 1.1-2 

1: omit vv. 9ff. N B 304 k sy' sa ^ arm"; Eus Eus ^ Hier 

2: include vv. 9ff. (longer ending) A C D W © f? 33. 2427 M lat sy^"" bo; Ir“ Eus" 
Hier" [NA, UBS, Metzger (in double square brackets)] 


IIoc napa èv TO Max0ato owe Xoppotov paivetar £ynyeppuévoc ó 
Lotnp, Tapa sé t Mapko npwi TH mA TOV Xoppatov. 

a’. Tovtov ditty àv sin 7 AVOoIc’ O HEV yàp TO KEPAAGLOV AVTO 
THV toOto Qdokoucav TEPLKOTHV GBETaV, Eizo dv WH £v daxaciv 
AvTIV MEPEGNAL toig AVTLYPA@OIG TOD Kata Mapkov EvayyeAtov’ tà 
yoOv aàkpifr] TOV AVTLYPAQWV TO TEAOG TEPLYPAQEL tr] KATA TOV 
Mapkov iotoptag £v toig AGYOIS TOD GDEVTOG vgaviokou toic yOVaLEL 
Kai eiprkótog avdTaIc, «M oop&£io0e, 'Incoóov CytElte tÓv 
NaCapnvóv:» kal toig £&fjc, oig &niAÉyev «xoi dkoUcacou Épuoyov, kal 
ovdevi ovddév sinov, éooflobvto ydp.» 'Ev toto yàp oyeðòv £v ğnaocı 
TOLG AVTLYPA@OIG TOD KATA Mapkov EvayyeAtov nzepiy£ypomtout TO TEAOG’ 
tà O& EEN OTAVIWG £v TLOLV GAA’ ook EV NACL MEPOLEVA TEPITTA Av 
gin, kal WAALOTO sinnep £yotev AVTLAOYIAV TH TOV AOLTOV EDAYYEALOTOV 


? A number of MSS also include scholia or comments about the ending of Mark as found in other 
copies. See K. Aland, “Der Schluss des Markusevangeliums," in L'Évangile selon Marc: tradition et 
rédaction (ed. M. Sabbe; BETL 34; Louvain: Louvain University Press; Gembloux: éditions J. Duculot, 
1973), 435-70. Similarly, a note is found in the commentaries of both Euthymius Zigabenus (PG 129:845) 
and Theophylact (PG 123:677 n. 90) about what previous commentators have said on the ending: paow o£ 
TIVES TOV EENYNTOV £vra0a. copmAmpobo0at TO Kata Mápkov evayyéAtov’ ta dé &pg&ric 
TpOGOYKHV sivat petayevéotepav. Xp SE kat TAUTHY EPUNVEdGaL, unó£v TH Gast. 
Avpatvopévnv (Some of the Commentators state that here [v. 8] the Gospel according to Mark finishes; 
and that what follows is a spurious addition. This portion we must also interpret, however, since there is 
nothing in it prejudicial to the truth [Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, 69]). Cf. J. Hug, La Finale de L 'Évangile 
de Marc (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1978), 197. 


7 As J. A. Kelhoffer has pointed out, the attribution of this text to Eusebius has never been 
carefully investigated (Miracle and Mission: The Authentication of Missionaries and Their Message in the 
Longer Ending of Mark [WUNT 2.112; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000], 6 n. 19); but it has also never been 
seriously questioned. The text itself is in need of a modern critical edition and further study; for an initial 
step in this direction, see C. Zamagni, “Les ‘Questions et réponses sur les évangiles’ d' Eusébe de Césarée: 
Étude et édition du résumé grec" (ThD thesis, Université de Lausanne, 2003). I chose to use the PG 
version of the text rather than Zamagni's since (in the passages given here) this text is not substantially 
different from PG. 
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HAPTOPIA@ TADTA HEV oOv Enot CV TIG TAPAITOUMEVOS Kol NAVTN 
AVALPOV TEPITTOV EPWTHWA. "Aos SE ttc OVS’ OTLODV touv aOsgtelv 
TOV OTWGODLV £v TH TOV EvayyeAiwv ypa PEpopéevav, SiMANv sivai 
Qnot THV AVAYVWOLV, WG KAL £v ETEPOIG MOAAOIG, EKATEPAV TE 
TOAPQASEKTEAV UTAPYELV, TH HN] HAAAOV TaUtTHV £ketvric,  Eketvnv 
TAVTNG, MAPA toig MLOTOIG kal EvAaPEOLV ykpivecðar. (PG 22:937, 940) 


How is it that in Matthew the Savior, after having been raised, appears “late on 
the Sabbath” but in Mark “early on the first day of the week”? 

1. The solution to this might be twofold. For, on the one hand, the one 
who rejects the passage itself, [namely] the pericope which says this, might say 
that it does not appear in all the copies of the Gospel according to Mark. At any 
rate, the accurate ones of the copies define the end of the history according to 
Mark with the words of the young man who appeared to the women and said to 
them, “Do not fear. You are seeking Jesus the Nazarene” and the [words] that 
follow. In addition to these, it says, “And having heard [this] they fled, and they 
said nothing to anyone, for they were afraid.” 

For in this way the ending of the Gospel according to Mark is defined in 
nearly all the copies. The things that appear next, seldom [and] in some but not in 
all [of the copies], may be spurious, especially since it implies a contradiction to 
the testimony of the rest of the evangelists. This then [is what] someone might say 
to avoid and completely do away with a superfluous question. 

On the other hand, someone else, who dares to set aside nothing 
whatsoever of the things which appear, by whatever means, in the text of the 
Gospels, says that the reading is double, as also in many other [cases], and [that] 
each of the two [readings] must be accepted in that [they both] are approved in the 
opinion of the faithful and pious, not this [reading] rather than that, or that 
[reading] rather than this. (Kelhoffer)?? 


OG xapiotacO0aot £v tovto KALPOLG úo’ TOV HEV YAP tfjg GVAGTAGEWG, 
TOV OWE TOD LabBatov’ TOV dE THG TOD Xotr]pog ETLMPAVELAG, TOV TPWI, 
öv Eypayev ó MapKos sinov (Ô kot petà SLAOTOANS AVvAaYVWOTEOV) 

« dvaotac Sé » sita Unootigavtec, 16 EGG PyTéov, « Mpwi TH LLG TOO 
LaPBatov égavn Mapia ty Maydsadrnvy, ao’ ñs éexPeBArKEt ETA 
datpovia. » (PG 22:940) 


The consequence is that two points in time are presented in these [pericopes], for 
the one [is the time] of the resurrection, which was “late on the Sabbath.” The 
other [is the time] of the manifestation of the Savior, which was “early.” Mark 
wrote [about the later time] when he said that which must be read with a pause, 
“and having risen.” Then, after having inserted a comma, one must read what 


38 J. A. Kelhoffer, “The Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum and Other Christian Writings to Text- 
Critical Debates concerning the Original Conclusion of Mark’s Gospel,” ZNW 92 (2001): 84-86. The 
brackets are Kelhoffer’s and indicate words “which do not have explicit equivalents” in the Greek text 
(p. 83 n. 12). Cf. Metzger, “Practice of Textual Criticism,” 344. 
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follows, “early on the first day of the week he appeared to Mary Magdalene, from 
whom he had cast out seven demons." (Kelhoffer)? 


In this text, which is a series of questions by Marinus and answers regarding 
difficulties in the final chapters of the Gospels, Eusebius begins with a question about the 
difference in time between the resurrection appearances in Matthew and Mark: Matt 28:1 
says that Jesus was resurrected late on the sabbath (Gwe Xo aov), while Mark 16:9 
says that Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene early on the first day of the week (npoi tH 
Lid TOV LaBBatwv). Eusebius answers that there are two solutions to this problem: 
either Mark's evidence can be rejected because this ending of Mark is rare and appears to 
contradict the other Gospels; or both accounts are somehow true. For the second option 
to work, Eusebius emphasizes that the actions narrated by Matthew and Mark are slightly 
different: Matthew is referring to the resurrection, while Mark is referring to the first 
resurrection appearance. Therefore, it is possible that both events happened at different 
times, as described by the two evangelists. The resurrection appearances in the Gospel of 
John are pointed out as further evidence of Jesus appearing early in the morning (cf. John 
20:1; 21:4). Eusebius concludes by summarizing his argument and noting how Mark 
16:9 may be read in harmony with Matthew, if it is read correctly (with a pause). After 
concluding this argument, Eusebius then passes on to the second question (see $56, 


below). 


? Kelhoffer, “Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum," 87. Compare this paragraph in particular with 
Severus (§58, below). 
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56. Eusebius, Quaest. Marin. 2.7 
1: include v. 9 (longer ending) (see above) 
2*: omit v. 9 


Ei òè tò tig MayóaAmvris xpookstugvov £v dupotépois toig 
EVOYYEALOTAIG óvopa trjv SLAVOLAV TAPATTEL, GAA’ OV TPOOT|KEL THY 
Osiav ovyyelv Tpagrnyv AéEews ms 7| óvópatog EvEKEV, O TOAAAKIC 
OVUPAIVEL xot KATA YPAQLKOV zpookgio0ot oppa: Tj yàp úo kat 
TAUTAG ANO pcs nróAgoG Ù «omg trig Maysaanvys ópuaoc0ot Nyntéov’ 
5 ETL mas atv TPOOKELONAL TO THG MaydaAnvygs Exdvopov, naé 
TOD YPAMEWS KATA THY APYNV OMAAEVTOG, OTL EE £ketvou TÕV HET’ 
AVTOV THWTH EXNNKOAOLONKOTHWV GOGAYATL’ TODTO SE kal EM’ £tépo 
cvuBàv, ouucpóv VotEpov éEntdeiEwuEev’ GAA’ WomEp ETL TOLOVUTWV ópOOq 
KATA TV a pynv ÚTNNYÓPELTO, KATA ooa SE TOV LETH TADTA un 
akptBoUvtov THY yea oAr|v, ooppépnké tiva Gntéto0at, OUO Kod él 
TOD ENWVOLOD tiic Maydarnvng MEPUTTOS EM pic Mapíac kgui£voo 
ELMOLG GV yeyovévav ov LparpEBEvtoc, TEPLYEYPANTAL na. Cntnols, 
MNOEVOG HNKETL KATA tog tózouc azxopoupévou: AAAA xoi OWE 
LaPBatwv, toot’ gott DaOstac vuktóc, tov Tapa TH Mat0ato 

TEN POLYMEVODV | &opapévov OO TS Maydaanvicg Kat ur G.A. Mapiac: 
Kol Tpwias, ETL OKOTÍAG ovons, ETEPOLG Mapiac doucouévng emt TOV 
QUtÓV TONOV’ KAL TPOTEPOV uev Gmopovons ETL TO un EDPELV TO OOO 
TOD XotTr]pog: Votepov dE Kat avtc adtontovoNs adTOV’ KAAALOV bE 
TO HN] OE oppa aitiicocO0at KATA TOUS tózouc, SUO dE Ands 
yeyovévai Tag Maydaanvac PAOKELV, WG kot TETTAPAG ANEÕEIÉAUEV TAG 
Mapiac ov odédév dtonov and ts avtc MaydSaAnvys 950 Mapiacs 
óppuào0at A£yew, unõév te Aovtóv dmop£iv, GAA’ Etépav pév Elva tv 
Owe Xappoov Tapa và Mathai Moydaarnviy, ETEPOLV o£ ad01G Kat 
Qavtr|V MoaydaAnvrv Uv Tto. pà: TO lodvvg npa ni TO LVNMELOV 
£A000cav: TAUTNV oe eivor my KAL NAPA tà Mápko önàovpévnv, KATA 
tiva TOV AVTLYPAPwv, AQ’ ÅG éxPeBArjKer ÈNTO Saruóvia Kat tasty 
gikòc ELVOLL Ty àkoUcacav Mý Mov ANTOV, GAN OB TV TAPA TH 
Mat0aiw si yàp kot Ta aota kàksivn àxó THC Maydsadnvns 
Oppo, GAA’ oÙ TA Ópota kot ADTHSC Osia katnyopst pan. (PG 
22:948) 


But if the name of Magdalene added in both evangelists troubles the mind, it is 
not proper to confound the divine Scripture on account of one reading or one 
name which, as often happens, is actually added by a scribal error. For one must 
consider either that there are two women and they both come from one city or 
village “of the Magdalene,” or to one of them is added the surname Magdalene, 
once through a scribal error at the beginning, and then from that one resulted what 
came after it due to the first error; but that this happened also in another place, let 
us show a little later. But just as it is known to happen, that the dictation is given 
correctly at the beginning, but because of a change made subsequently in error by 
those who did not completely understand, a difficulty then arose, so also you 
might say it happened in this instance concerning the surname Magdalene which 
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extraneously appears with one Mary.” Once this issue is eliminated, every 
question has been addressed, so no one is anymore in doubt regarding these 
passages, both “after the Sabbath" [Matt 28:1]—this is late at night—when the 
things that happened in Matthew were seen by Magdalene and the other Mary, 
and early, while it was yet dark, another Mary arrived at the same place; and at 
first she was at a loss to find the body of the Savior, but later she even saw him 
for herself. But it is better not to charge an error in either location; rather, two 
truly say Magdalene was present, as also we have shown there are four Marys. It 
is not strange to say that two of the four Marys came from the same Magdala, and 
there is no further reason to doubt. But one is the Magdalene from “after the 
Sabbath” in Matthew, and yet another again is also the same Magdalene who in 
John came to the tomb early; but this is the one indicated also in Mark, according 
to some of the copies, “from whom he cast out seven demons” [Mark 16:9]; and 
this is likely the one hearing “Do not touch me,” but not the one in Matthew. For 
even though most certainly the first came from Magdala, the divine Scripture does 
not also accuse her of similar things. 


In response to the second question from Marinus, Eusebius addresses the issue of 
the two different descriptions of Mary Magdalene in the resurrection appearances (in 
Matthew vs. John). Toward the end of the answer, after explaining the time references, 
the Synoptic accounts, and so forth, he poses another possibility: two different Marys are 
intended. He then lays out the four Marys who appear in the Gospels and where they fit 
into the crucifixion and resurrection accounts. Eusebius proceeds to comment on two 
different textual matters: one is the possible scribal error that turned what was originally a 
depiction of two different Marys into apparently contradictory descriptions of one Mary 
from Magdala; the other is the added comment (to reinforce his answer in the first 
question; see above) that “according to some of the copies” of Mark, Mary is referred to 
as the one from whom Jesus cast out seven demons (Mark 16:9). The latter is said only 


in passing, as it has already been addressed more fully, but as to the former, Eusebius 


4 In his abridged paraphrase of Eusebius's answer, Jerome says that some claim the confusion 
between the two Gospels is due to a scribe inappropriately adding “Magdalene” where Mark intended only 
*Mary" (nonnulli, ut se liberent quaestione, in marco uolunt unam esse de mariis, sed non additum 
cognomen magdalenae, et ex superfluo scriptorum inoleuisse uitio, quod primum euangelista non scripserit 
[Jerome, Ep. 120.4; CSEL 55:483 ]). 
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prefers not to charge a scribal error to either Gospel but to find another solution to the 
apparent contradiction between the resurrection accounts: there were two different Marys 
who came from Magdala, one who appears in Matthew late on the Sabbath, and one who 


is in John early on the first day of the week. 


57. Jerome, Ep. 120.3 
1: include vv. 9-20 (longer ending) (see above) 
2: omit vv. 9-20 

cuius quaestionis duplex solutio est. aut enim non recipimus Marci testimonium, 

quod in raris fertur euangeliis omnibus Graeciae libris paene hoc capitulum in fine 

non habentibus, praesertim cum diuersa atque contraria euangelistis ceteris 
narrare uideatur, aut hoc respondendum, quod uterque uerum dixerit. . . . (CSEL 

55:481) 

The answer to this question is twofold. For either we do not accept the testimony 

of Mark, because it is present in few [copies of the] Gospels—nearly all the Greek 

manuscripts do not have this section to the end—especially since it would seem to 
narrate what is different from and contrary to the other evangelists; or this 
response: that both [Matthew and Mark] speak the truth. 

In this letter, Jerome is answering a number of scriptural questions for Hedibia, an 
educated lady of Gaul. In response to the third question (on why the evangelists narrated 
the resurrection in different ways), Jerome paraphrases Eusebius's comparison of the 
resurrection accounts in Matthew and Mark, quoting Mark 16:9-10 (see Quaest. Marin. 
1.1; $55, above). Jerome also reproduces Eusebius's answer that there are two solutions 
to this problem; he abridges and adapts that answer for his Latin audience, explaining that 


the longer ending is rare particularly in the Greek MSS. As Jerome proceeds with the 


letter, he follows the order of Eusebius's text, addressing additional questions about the 
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resurrection appearances and seeming contradictions between the accounts in the 


different Gospels."! 


58. Severus’, Hom. 77 
1: omit vv. Off. (see above) 
2: include vv. 9(ff.) (longer ending) 


"Ev uèv odv TOI dkptpgotépoic AVTLYPALPOts | TÒ Kat Mapkov 
EvayyEALOV EXPL TOD égofloDvro yap EXEL TO 1£).oc. "Ev 6€ TLOL 
TMPOOKEITAL Kal tator Avactdc 22 Apol Zpüc oappártov Epavn 
ZpOTOv Mapia T 7 MayóaÀnvij dp NC ex peBA rficet ENTA cuo via. 
Tovto 6s £vaviiootv TIVA Sok& t EXEL TPOG TO epmpooev v 
eipnpéva. Tis yàp OPAS TÅG VUKTOG | dyVSotou TOYXAVOVONS Kad’ ñv ò 
ootnp dvéotrn, TOG évtav0a. AVAOTH VOL npo yéypoamtau 'AAX oddev 
EVAVTLOV qavrjogtat TO PNTOV si HET” £riotriumg &vayvoocópnsg0a. Kot 
yap ónzooti&ai ypr| covetOGg; "AvaoraG ðe, kot oOtoc £nayoyeiv: mpwt 
mputy cafBorov &pdivr MPWTOV Mapia TH MayóaAnvir iva tò pev 
avaorag &yv TV divoqpo PAV SVLPUVOS | ty Mat0aío zpos TOV 
npoXoóvra Kkaipóv: TO ð mpwt TPOG THY TH Mapia ygvouévnv 
ETLPAaVELAV amoóo0gtn. . . . (PO 16.5:840, 842) 


In the more accurate copies, the Gospel according to Mark has its end at “for they 
were afraid.” In some copies, however, this also is added,—“‘Now when He was 
risen early the first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom He had cast seven devils.” This, however, seems to contradict to some 


^! Burgon (Last Twelve Verses, 53-54 n. b) offers a phrase-by-phrase comparison of Jerome and 
Eusebius to illustrate Jerome's dependence on the earlier tradition. The fact that the next three questions in 
Jerome's letter also follow the topic and order of questions in Eusebius raises issues about the exact 
relationship between these two writings. See also Kelhoffer, “Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum," 99-101. 
Recently, A. Cain has argued that the questions are completely genuine to Hedibia “if we reasonably 
postulate that Hedibia had the Greek Father's [Eusebius's] work in hand, copied three of the questions from 
it that piqued her interest, and then sent these as part of her exegetical wish list to get better answers from 
Jerome" (The Letters of Jerome: Asceticism, Biblical Exegesis, and the Construction of Christian Authority 
in Late Antiquity [New York: Oxford University Press, 2009], 182). However, if we postulate this, we 
must also postulate that Jerome recognized the three questions she borrowed and repeated the 
corresponding answers from Eusebius, thereby denying her wish for better answers by repeating the same 
answers. A much simpler and likely postulation is that Jerome, who is known for borrowing large sections 
of text from earlier writers, is entirely responsible for the similarity to Eusebius's text. This does not, 
however, mean that there was no letter from Hedibia, or that she did not ask questions about the Gospels. It 
may well be that Hedibia asked one question, which prompted Jerome to adopt a span of three questions 
and answers from Eusebius, or that Hedibia asked three similar questions, but Jerome took the phrasing of 
the questions in his response from Eusebius rather than from Hedibia. 


? See Mark 16:2, above (§54), for more on the attribution of this text. 
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extent what we before delivered; for since it happens that the hour of the night 
when our SAVIOUR rose is not known, how does it come to be here written that He 
rose “early?” But the saying will prove to be no ways contradictory, if we read 
with skill. We must be careful intelligently to introduce a comma after, “Now 
when He was risen:” and then to proceed, — Early in the Sabbath He appeared 
first to Mary Magdalene:” in order that “when He was risen" may refer (in 
conformity with what Matthew says) to the foregoing season; while “early” is 
connected with the appearance to Mary." (Burgon)^ 
Earlier in this homily, which addresses some problems regarding the resurrection 
appearances, Severus has already commented on one variant related to the time listed in 
the different Gospels (see Mark 16:2; $54, above). Here, after describing the appearance 
of the young man in white and the fear he inspired in the women, Severus again mentions 
the MS evidence. In an apparent paraphrase and condensation of Eusebius's comments 
in Quest. Marin. 1.1-2 (see $55, above), Severus first notes that the most accurate copies 
end at Mark 16:8, but then mentions that other copies continue with v. 9. The objection 
is to the time given in v. 9, which could be seen as contradictory. He includes the 
explanation of how this should be read correctly (with a pause), and finishes the thought 


by stating that “early” refers to the period of time after the cock crows. Severus then 


moves on to a comparison of the times noted in each of the Gospel accounts. 


59. Victor of Antioch, Comm. Mark 16:8-9“ 
1: include vv. Off. (longer ending) (see above) 


2: omit vv. Off. 


ie Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, 57. 


^ Burgon offers an extended treatment of Victor's commentary (which is really a compilation of 
other works) and the MSS of this commentary in an appendix (Last Twelve Verses, 269-90). He finds 
many of the copies to be abridgements, and thus he refers to Cramer's edition (although it 1s a catena) as 
the fullest and best version of Victor's commentary on these verses (see also p. 60). Alternately, Westcott 
and Hort understand the fuller version of the commentary to include later additions not original to Victor 
(“Notes on Select Readings," 34-36). 
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nsi OE EV TLOL TOV AVTLYPAPWV MPOOKELTOL TOD KATA Mdpkov 
EvayyeAtov, ‘ 'dvaotà RIS TH LLG TOD oaBBatov TPWi, &pdvn Mapiq tH 
Maydarnvn, KAL TO EEs.” Soket è toOto õiapovétv 19 nò MatOaiov 
sipnuévo, £poUpsev OS SOVATOV Jv ELMELV OTL vevóðevtar £v TO TOPOL 
Mdpko TEAEVTALOV EV tici MEPGHEVOV. TOAALV TAY à iva py Sóčopev £n 
TO ETOLLOV TEPVYEVAL, oÓtoG &veyvooóps0a: * 'à vato tác 6E," Kal 
brootiGavtEs ENCLYOHEV, "npo tA pug TOD cappdxoo &pdivn Mapia, , TH 
MaydaAnvn,” (va? tò p£v, voro tàc, d vomépo HEV ETL THV TAPA TO 
Mathai ‘ ‘Owe cado v" (tote yàp éynyepOau QUTOV MLOTEVOHEV) TÒ 
õè éérs ETEPAG ðv SLAVOLAG TAPAOTATLKOV, oovdawyopev TOLG 
émiAsyouevoic. (Cramer, 1:444) 


In certain copies of Mark's Gospel, next comes, *Now when [Jesus] was risen 
early the first day of the week, He appeared to Mary Magdalene. . ."—a 
statement which seems inconsistent with Matthew's narrative. This might be met 
by asserting that the conclusion of Mark's Gospel, though found in certain copies, 
is spurious. However, that we may not seem to betake ourselves to an off-hand 
answer, we propose to read the place thus: *Now when [Jesus] was risen"—then, 
after a comma, to go on— "early the first day of the week He appeared to Mary 
Magdalene." In this way we refer [Mark's] *Now when [Jesus] was risen" to 
Matthew's “in the end of the sabbath” (for then we believe Him to have risen); 
and all that comes after, expressive as it is of a different notion, we connect with 
what follows. (Burgon)^? 


Ei 6€ kal TÒ, *àvactaàg ÕÈ npoi' ETA TH ENLPEPGHEVA NAPA TAELOTOIC 
àvttypăgpors OV KELVTAL £v TH napóvti EvayyEAtw, oc vóða voutcavtgg 
tà eva, AA? MEIC £6 AKPIPOV AVTLIYPAQWV év TELOTOIG EDPOVTEG 
AvTA, KAL KATA TO IToXAototivatov EvayyeMov, OG EXEL "n adag 
Mápkov, ovvteðsikapev, KQL THV év QTC) ETUPEPOMEVTV | SEOTOTUKTV 
AVAOTAOLV, METH TO “époBovvto YAP,” toutéotiv ATO TOD “Gvaotac dé 
npoi TPUTH caffatou" Kal kað’ Ec, WEXPL TOD “Sta TOV 
ETAKOAOVNOVVTWV ongstov. ’Auriv.” (Cramer, 1:447) 


e è kal TO AVAOTOG öè npo npo oaPBatov EpavN MPWTOV Mapiaq 
t Maydadnvn, KAL TO £n] &nipepópeva,, £v TO) KATH popkov 
evayyehi TOPO. TAELOTOIG OVTLYPAQOIG ov KELVTOLL, OS vóða VOMLGOVTEG 
QUTOL TLVEG stivar "ipta dé £6 dkpiBov AVvTLYPAOWV OG £v MAELO TOI 
EDPOVTEG AVTH KATA TO TAAQLOTIVALOV EVAYYEALOV HAPKOD, Wc EXEL T] 
OANVEra covtisOstkapev, kal tr|v EV AUTH EXLMEPONEVNV SEOTOTLKNV 
AVAOTAOLV HETA TO EPYOPOLVTO YAP, TOUTEOTLV AMO TOD Avactac ÔÈ 


^ Burgon shows, in parallel columns, how from this point forward Victor is simply quoting (and 
adapting) Eusebius’s Quest. Marin. 1.2 (Last Twelve Verses, 63). There is also similarity in what precedes 
this point, most of which is paralleled in Severus’s quote (see §58, above); cf. the comparison of Victor and 
Severus by Burgon (p. 268). 


89 Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, 62. The brackets and italics are original to Burgon; however, I 
have corrected and updated his punctuation. 
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npoi pog CaBBatov Kat kað’ ENGS HEXPL TOD SiG THV 
énakoAov00Uvtov onpsiwv. Apurv. (Kelhoffer)*” 


Even if the [reading], ‘and having risen early on the first day of the week he 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene' and what follows afterward in the Gospel 
according to Mark, does not occur in most copies, ^ with the result that some 
people think it to be spurious, we," since we have found it in most of the accurate 
copies in accordance with the Palestinian Gospel of Mark, have included [it] in 
accordance with the truth. And [we have also included] the resurrection of the 
Master which follows in it after the [passage], ‘For they were afraid,’ that is, from 
the [passage], ‘and having risen early on the first day of the week’ and what 
follows, until the [passage] ‘through the accompanying signs. Amen.’ 
(Kelhoffer)"? 

Victor of Antioch's Commentary on Mark, while one of the few commentaries on 
this Gospel from the early church, is admittedly a collection of texts from previous 
authors. He begins his exposition on Mark 6:8 with a quote from John Chrysostom, then 
shortly thereafter turns to Eusebius for evidence about the ending of Mark. Victor 
records the same problem here, the potential conflict between Matthew and Mark, 
especially as it appears in Mark 16:9. He summarizes and paraphrases Eusebius's appeal 
to the MS evidence and his conclusion that the verses are in harmony if read properly 


(with a pause in Mark 16:9). The commentary on Mark 16:9 again returns to Eusebius, 


here citing him by name, and concludes with a final paragraph that once more 


4 Kelhoffer, “Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum," 104. His text is based on Burgon, Last Twelve 
Verses, 288-89 (who produces a critical edition of this paragraph only) and Aland, “Der Schluss des 
Markusevangeliums,” 444-45. 


48 Cramer's version differs substantially only to this point, and may be translated (adapting 
Kelhoffer's translation), “Even if the reading ‘and having risen early,’ and then what follows, does not 
occur in the present Gospel in most copies, with the result . . ." 


d Burgon indicates that to here, Victor is summarizing Eusebius (cf. $55, above), but that the rest 
of the comments belong to Victor (in response to Eusebius) (Last Twelve Verses, 64-65). Westcott and 
Hort argue that this portion of Victor’s commentary (based on the MS evidence) is not from Victor himself 
but was added later (no earlier than the 6" cent.) (“Notes on Select Readings,” 35). Even if this is the case, 
it is still valid to compare the excerpt against Eusebius and judge that it contains a summary of his point 
and a reaction to it. 


°° Kelhoffer, “Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum," 104. The brackets are original to Kelhoffer. 
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summarizes Eusebius's reference to the MS evidence, and then appears to comment on 
Eusebius, adding that the longer ending is found in the most accurate copies of Mark and 
thus is included here. However, the commentary, as preserved in the scholion, ends at 


Mark 16:9 and does not continue with further exposition on the longer ending. 


Mark 16:14 

60. Jerome, Pelag. 2.15 

1: Et illi satisfaciebant dicentes: Saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis sub Satana 
est, qui non sinit per immundos spiritus ueram Dei apprehendi uirtutem: idcirco 


iam nunc reuela iustitiam tuam [kàk£ivot AnNEAOYODVTO A£yovtgg OTL Ó aov 
otoc THS àvouiac kat tfjg dmiot(iag UNO TOV Latavav &ouv, Ò ur] ¿Ôv 
TÀ OLO TOV TVEVUATWOV dkdOapca tr|v aOajO0gtav. TOD Osod 
Katarapéo0ar Sbvaptv’ 514 toOto ATOKAHALYOV GOD Tv diKaLtooUvnv 
sn] W; Hier 


2*: omit (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger]! 

In quibusdam exemplaribus et maxime Graecis codicibus, iuxta Marcum in fine 
Euangelii eius scribitur: Postea, cum accubuissent undecim, apparuit eis, et 
exprobrauit incredulitati et duritiae cordis eorum, quia his qui eum uiderant 
resurgentem non crediderunt. Et illi satisfaciebant dicentes: Saeculum istud 
iniquitatis et incredulitatis sub Satana est, qui non sinit per immundos spiritus 
ueram Dei apprehendi uirtutem: idcirco iam nunc reuela iustitiam tuam. (CCSL 
80:73) 


In some exemplars and especially in Greek manuscripts of Mark in the end of his 
Gospel is written: *Afterwards when the eleven had sat down at table, Jesus 
appeared to them and rebuked their unbelief and hardness of heart because they 
had not believed those who saw him risen. And they justified themselves saying 
that this age of iniquity and unbelief is under Satan, who does not allow the truth 


?! The evidence given here refers exclusively to the so-called Freer logion, attested only by W and 
Jerome. However, Jerome is referring not merely to this sentence as the variant, but to the longer ending as 
a whole. For the witnesses attesting the longer ending, see above ($55). 
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and power of God to be grasped by unclean spirits. Therefore reveal your 
righteousness now." (Parker)? 


At the end of section 14, Jerome has cited a number of examples from the Gospels 
in response to the assertion “People can be sinless if they want to" by showing places 
where something was intended or wanted by a person but not fulfilled. He then begins 
section 15 with a quote from Mark (in some copies and in the Greek). Jerome allows for 
the possibility that some may reject this evidence, so he immediately follows it with 
another quote that they certainly will not reject, from 1 John 5:19 (on the power of the 
evil one) and then the fact that Satan tempted Jesus. He uses the latter to bring up and 
refute the charge of Jovinian (that the baptized cannot be tempted), and then returns to the 
various failings of the disciples. In the following sections, Jerome also notes variants at 


Luke 22:43 (see $75, below) and John 7:53ff. (see $87). 


Luke 1:35 
61. Ephraem Graecus? 2 Sermo adversus haereticos 
1: èk cod C* O f 33 peace (1) vg" sy”; Ir" Tert Ad Epiph 


2: omit (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


? D. C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 
128 (1 added the quotation marks); see pp. 124-47 for his discussion of the ending of Mark. See also 
Metzger, “St. Jerome's Explicit References,” 182-83. 


5 Although the original attribution to Ephrem the Syrian is false, Luke 1:35 is a significant verse 
for Ephrem and the Syrian tradition. In fact, this variant (as it occurs in both Syriac and Greek) is also 
mentioned by at least one Syriac author, Dionysius (Jacob) bar Salibi (12" cent.). Bar Salibi’s explicit 
reference was otherwise omitted from this dissertation because of the necessity (due to constraints of time 
and space) to limit this study to Greek and Latin fathers. Tjitze Baarda translates bar Salibi's comment: 
“Some people make the objection, that we must say ‘He that was born of thee’ and not ‘in thee’, because a 
child is born of a woman. And we say (in reply): There are manuscripts in which is written ‘He that is born 
of thee’, and (there are) Greek (manuscripts) in which is written neither ‘of thee’ nor ‘in thee’, but ‘He that 
is born is holy’. But (I can maintain my textual choice, for) ‘born in thee’ is (the same as) ‘conceived in 
thee’” (for the translation, as well as the Syriac text and a discussion of the variants, see Baarda, “Dionysios 
bar Salibi and the Text of Luke 1.35," Vigiliae Christianae 17 [1963]: 225-29). 
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Oto A£ygi kot tò EdayyéAtov, 6tt IIveopa. Kuptov £tgAgUogtou £l trv 
Tlap8évov. Aarti; “Iva Ady SUvaptv yapo THY Osótnta. Kat 
ó5vapuc ‘Yytotov ENLOKIAOEL cot. H Gotpant EXLOTIOETAL oou TH 
QUost, OTL TO YEVVO)HEVOV £K GOD CYLOV, KAnOyoetar Yióc Oco0. OvK 
EINE, TO yeyevvnpévov nav yevvnOrosgtau, OUSE sins, TO yevvæópevov £K 
TG Sovdpueoc fj tov " Aytou IIvevpatoc, QAX’ £k coU: Iva deiEQ trlv 
vow tS IIa. p0évoo AgvtovpyoUcav tH Osdtntt, Kal TNV npóoAnytiv. 

£v ati] Kai ¿é [xu TO Aóyo kai TO Ogo cop Aekopévinv. Et ur] sine, 
TO YEVVOIMEVOV ÈK cO, TAX av iy £vopioOn Ó Aóyoc 
MPOGELANPEVAL, "Evia TOV AVTLYPAPOV où TEPLEXEL TO, EK GOD, toic 
Qip£ogot xo.piGópeva.. Ei Kod |n" EXEL 16, ÈK COU, o aipetiKé, n 
npooO0rkn £x GOD ogéer TOV vouv, Sv sinev £v TH, 510 xol TO 
yevvopevov, onpatvov tr|v TPOOTAOKTV tc TPOGATWews. (Phrantzolas) 


Thus the Gospel says also, that the Spirit of the Lord will come upon the Virgin. 
Why? So that she might receive the power to contain the Divinity. “And the 
power of the Most High will overshadow you." The lightning will know you by 
nature, because “the holy one born from you will be called the Son of God." He 
did not say, “the one who was born will be born again," nor did he say, “the one 
born from the power" or “the Holy Spirit,” but “from you"; so that he might show 
the Virgin's nature serving the Divinity, and the humanity in her and from her 
mingled with the Word and God. If he had not said, “the one born from you,” the 
Word would probably be considered to have taken a form. Some of the copies, 
favored by the heresies, do not contain “from you.” Even if it does not have 
“from you," O Heretic, the addition “from you” preserves the meaning, which he 
said in the statement "therefore also the one born," indicating the mixture of the 
humanity. 


In response to Christological heresies, the author of this text continually returns to 
the image of the pearl to describe the conception of the Word in Mary and the joining of 


the human and divine natures.*° Here, the words of the angel in Luke 1:35 are 


* Literally, “acceptance” or “addition,” but the term throughout this work and other Christological 
discussions refers to the element already dwelling within Mary that mixed with the divine nature (i.e., the 
human nature). Using the metaphor of the pearl, this same text explains just a few lines earlier that "the 
fire [or lightning] symbolizes the divine nature, and the water the proslepsis" (xó yàp nop onpaítvet THY 
Osdtynta, Kat Td wp THY npóoAnwyw). Like the story of the pearl’s creation, the fire from heaven 
and the water that receives it combine to produce the Pearl (see n. 56, below). 


°*Ootov Eppoi tod Xópov: "Epya (ed. K. Phrantzolas; 7 vols.; Thessalonike: Periboli tes 
Pangias, 1988-98), 6:151. 


°° The pearl was a favorite metaphor of Ephrem the Syrian as well, and this text picks up on a 


number of the images that Ephrem associates with the pearl (manna, eucharist, fire, water, etc.). The fire 
and water imagery is based on the the ancient belief that pearls were created by lightning striking the shell 
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emphasized, saying that the holy one will be born from her. The author especially picks 
up on the phrase "from yov" as indicating the humanity within Mary that would join 
together with the divine nature. While he says this phrase is missing in the MSS used by 
the heretics, he finds it valuable to add the phrase back in since it 1s consistent with the 
meaning of the angel's declaration. He continues on to say that the very purpose of the 
divine nature overshadowing Mary is in order to be born human, and then turns to the 


different qualities of the pearl and what they symbolize. 


Luke 1:46 


62. Origen, Hom. Luc. 7.3 [Jerome] 


1: Maria [Mapicp] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: Elisabeth a b 1*; Ir" Or? "55 Nic 


Non est itaque dubium, quin quae tunc »repleta est Spiritu sancto«, propter filium 
sit »replete«. Neque enim mater primum Spiritum sanctum meruit, sed cum 
Ioannes adhuc clausus in utero Spiritum sanctum recepisset, tunc et illa post 
sanctificationem filii »repleta est Spiritu sancto«. Poteris hoc credere, si simile 
quid etiam de Salvatore cognoveris. [Invenitur beata Maria, sicut in aliquantis 
exemplaribus repperimus, prophetare. Non enim ignoramus, quod secundum alios 
codices et haec verba Elisabeth vaticinetur.] Spiritu itaque sancto tunc repleta est 
Maria, quando coepit in utero habere Salvatorem. Statim enim ut Spiritum 
sanctum accepit Dominici corporis conditorem, et Filius Dei esse coepit in utero, 
etiam ipsa completa est Spiritu sancto. (GCS, Or 9:43) 


So there is no doubt on this point. Elizabeth, who was filled with the Holy Spirit 
at that moment, received the Spirit on account of her son. For the mother did not 


within the sea (thus, fire from heaven striking the water). See S. Brock, The Luminous Eye: The Spiritual 
World Vision of Saint Ephrem the Syrian (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 1985), 106-8. 


? Metzger includes this citation in his discussion of Origen's references to variants, but in a 
footnote he adds, “According to Zahn (Komm., Exk. III, pp. 748 seq.) the significant words regarding the 
variant are due to Jerome and do not represent Origen's original homily; see also Zahn in Neue kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, xxii (1911), pp. 253-68" ("Explicit References," 86 n. 20). The GCS edition includes the 
comment in brackets (but not the PG edition) to indicate its secondary nature and also cites Zahn in the 
notes (this is probably the source of Metzger's reference). The fact that the variant is found only in Latin 
witnesses reinforces the suggestion that the comment comes from Jerome rather than Origen. 
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merit the Holy Spirit first. First John, still enclosed in her womb, received the 

Holy Spirit. Then she too, after her son was sanctified, was filled with the Holy 

Spirit. You will be able to believe this if you also learn something similar about 

the Savior. (In a certain number of manuscripts, we have discovered that blessed 

Mary is said to prophesy. We are not unaware of the fact that, according to other 

copies of the Gospel, Elizabeth speaks these words in prophecy.) So Mary also 

was filled with the Holy Spirit when she began to carry the Savior in her womb. 

For, as soon as she received the Holy Spirit, who was the creator of the Lord's 

body, and the Son of God began to exist in her womb, she too was filled with the 

Holy Spirit. (FC 94:29) 

In this homily, Origen is reflecting upon Jesus's visit to John, both in utero, 
through Mary's visit to Elizabeth. Discussing how both women were filled with the 
Spirit, Origen clarifies that the Spirit first filled the child, then the mother. In this 
discussion of Elizabeth and the parallel experience in Mary, Jerome (the translator) 
interjects that some MSS say Mary is the one who prophesied (presumably, speaking the 
words of the Magnificat), while others say it was Elizabeth. The homily then continues 
with the discussion of the women being filled with the Holy Spirit (see Luke 1:41-42) 
and the encounter between Mary and Elizabeth. The variant is not discussed further, and 


in the next homily (which covers 1:46ff.) Mary is assumed to be the speaker of the 


Magnificat. 


Luke 2:4; John 7:42 
63. Epiphanius, Pan. 51.9.7 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Luke 2:33 
64. Jerome, Helv. 8, 16 (18) 


(See Additional Texts.) 
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Luke 3:22 

65. Augustine, Cons. 2.31 

1: tu es filius meus dilectus in te conplacuit mihi [oo ci 6 vióg uov 6 ayanntéc, èv 
cot £500ó0knca] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

2: filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui te [vtóg ov ei ov, sy) orpEspov yeyévvnka oe] 

D it; Ju (Cl) Meth Hil Aug 

illud uero quod nonnulli codices habent secundum Lucam hoc illa uoce sonuisse 

quod in psalmo scriptum est: filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui te, 

quamquam in antiquioribus codicibus Graecis non inueniri perhibeatur, tamen si 
aliquibus fide dignis exemplaribus confirmari possit, quid aliud quam utrumque 

intellegendum est quolibet uerborum ordine de caelo sonuisse? (CSEL 43:132) 

But once more, with respect to that rendering which is contained in some codices 

of the Gospel according to Luke, and which bears that the words heard in the 

heavenly voice were those that are written in the Psalm, “Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten Thee" [Ps 2:7]; although it is said not to be found in the more 
ancient Greek codices, yet if it can be established by any copies worthy of credit, 
what results but that we suppose both voices to have been heard from heaven, in 

one or other verbal order? (NPNF 1.6:120) 

After briefly discussing the baptism of Jesus in chapter 13 (section 30), Augustine 
turns to the words spoken by the voice from heaven in chapter 14 (section 31). Starting 
with Matthew, he compares the wording of the Synoptic accounts. The main divergence 
is between Matthew (“This is my Son”; Matt 3:17) and Mark//Luke (“You are my Son"; 
Mark 1:11//Luke 3:22), although the Latin presents a further nuance between Luke (“in 
you it has pleased me") and Mark (“in you I am well pleased"). Augustine explains that 
while at the actual event, the voice from heaven spoke only one of these phrases (“You 
are my Son”), the difference in wording among the evangelists is meant to clarify the 


meaning for the audience (since God's message was really for the people to hear, and so 


Matthew directs the words toward them). In fact, Augustine sees the diverse versions not 
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as complicating the passage but as helping to elucidate it by presenting different points of 
view. However, he notes a further variation in the parallels that does not fit this 
explanation: the inclusion of Ps 2:7 in Luke 3:22. While Augustine determines that this 
variant is lacking from the older Greek copies, he states that if the variant is discovered in 
any reliable copies, then one must seriously consider that the voice from heaven said both 
words (“in you I am well pleased” and “today I have begotten you"). He then turns to the 


Johannine account of the baptism in chapter 15 (section 32). 


Luke 7:35 (cf. Matthew 11:19) 

66. Ambrose, Exp. Luc. 6.6 

1: filiis [cv xékvov] B W f? 579. 892 (cf. A E 33 W; DLO Y f! 700. 1241. 2542 al) 
[NA, UBS, Metzger] 

2: operibus [Ov £pyov] NO 
Tustificata est ergo sapientia ab omnibus filiis suis. Bene ab omnibus, quia circa 
omnes iustitia reseruatur. Vt susceptio fiat fidelium, reiectio perfidorum. Vnde et 
plerique Graeci sic habent: iustificata est sapientia ab omnibus operibus suis, 
quod opus iustitiae sit circa uniuscuiusque meritum seruare mensuram. (CCSL 
14:176-77) 
So, “Wisdom has been justified by her children" (Lk 7:35). In a sense, wisdom is 
justified by all of us. I mean those who believe are made welcome, and those who 
decline to believe are rejected. That is why many Greek texts have: "Wisdom has 
been justified by all her works”. For it is the work of justice to measure accurately 
the worth of each one. (Ni Riain) d 
Ambrose has been discussing in book 6 particularly the theme of justification in 


Luke 7. At v. 32, he shifts to describing the complacency of the Jews who could no 


longer be moved by the wonders of God. He skips forward to v. 35 and briefly explains 


** Commentary of Saint Ambrose on the Gospel according to Saint Luke (trans. Í. M. Ni Riain; 
Dublin: Halcyon Press in association with Elo Publications, 2001), 158. 
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how “wisdom has been justified by her children." In passing, he notes that many Greek 
copies read “works” and how this meaning is possible. Ambrose returns then to the 
theme of singing and dancing from v. 32 and explores a number of OT passages that refer 


to such celebration. 


Luke 8:26 (see Matthew 8:28) 


Luke 9:48 

67. Origen, Comm. Matt. 13.19 

1: &ox(v) BE"? N B C LEF 33. 579. 700. 1241. 2542 pc lat co; Or [NA] 
2: Zora. A D W O V f? W e q; Or"? Cyp 


Ò òè SEEGNEVOG TO niov KAL TOV COTAPA KAL TOV ANOOTELAAVTA 
AVTOV, »>LUKPOTEPOG«K EOTLV »EV TAOL« toig Inooð pantais EALTOV 
ONLKPUVWV' ócov SE EALVTOV GULKPUVEL, TOOOUTOV yivetat »p£yog« «OT» 
QUtOD TOD ENLTEAAOVTOG GULKPUVELV ADTOV kal TOLODVTOG ENLOLOOVAL elg 
uéysðoc: tpóoxsec yàp TH »d PIKPdTEPOS Ev TAO óv Óndpyov, oÔtTóG 
£oti MEYAC.« AVEYVWHEV OE kal £v GAXOIC »kot £otot uéyac«. (GCS, 

Or 10:233) 


But he who has received the little child, and the Saviour, and Him that sent Him, 
is least of all the disciples of Jesus, making himself little. But, so far as he 
belittles himself, to that extent does he become great; as that very thing, which 
caused him the more to make himself little, contributes to his advance in 
greatness; for attend to what is said, “He that is least among you all the same is 
great;" but in other manuscripts we read, “The same shall be great.” (ANF 9:486- 
87) 
After considering the Matthean passage on who is greatest in the kingdom, Origen 
turns to the parallels in Mark and Luke. In the Lukan version, he especially emphasizes 
the phrase “in my name,” using this to equate the Father and the Son. As Origen turns to 


the last part of the verse, he first discusses what is required to become great, then quotes 


the Lukan text that the least among you “is great” and notes a variant that reads “will be 
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great.” Without further comment on the variant, he cites Luke 18:17 and proceeds to 
examine how one approaches the kingdom as a child (whether the kingdom is like a 


child, or we approach as children). 


Luke 11:13 
68. Ambrose, Spir. 1.5.65-66 
1: spiritum sanctum [nvsðpua &ytov] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: bonum datum [&ya0óv dopa] D it (cf. © [a sy) 
secundum Lucan autem invenies ita scriptum: Quanto magis pater vester de caelo 
dabit spiritum sanctum petentibus se. .. . Nec fallit quia nonnulli codices habent 
etiam secundum Lucan: Quanto magis pater vester de caelo dabit bonum datum 
petentibus se. (CSEL 79:42-43) 
But according to Luke you will find it written thus: ‘How much more will your 
Father from heaven give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?’ ... Nor does it 
escape us that some manuscripts also have according to Luke: ‘How much more 
will your Father from heaven give a good gift to them that ask Him?' (FC 44:59) 
Ambrose opens chapter 5 by discussing the grace of the Holy Spirit, which all 
await in order to be changed into children of God. He argues that while all creatures are 
therefore subject to change, the Holy Spirit does not change because it is always good. 
As evidence, he cites the parallel texts in Matthew and Luke, where “good gifts" (Matt 
7:11) given by the Father are equated with the Holy Spirit (Luke 11:13). He notes the 
appearance of the Matthean reading in some MSS of Luke, which implicitly reinforces 
the point. Ambrose then turns to additional Scriptures that show how the “good gift” 


from the Father is spiritual grace, which Jesus poured out from heaven after he went to 


the cross. Ambrose does not make further use or mention of the variant. 
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Luke 14:19 

69. Origen, Fr. Luc. 212 

1: £potÓ os [£ye pe napqtnyu£vov] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 

2: Kat dia 1oOto o0 SUvapar £A0€iv ([G10 Od SUVaPaL EADEiv] D it; Or) 

Oev Kal £v TLOLV AVTL TOD’ >EPHWTH GE< >KAL ià toOto où SUVAPAL 

£A0€iv« Keltar. ot yàp otpóvtgg tà oio0nta Pact LH vacha 

àcopatov kataraßsiv. (GCS, Or 9:319) 

So, in some copies, instead of “I ask you," the words, “and for this reason I am 

unable to come," are found. For, those who chose sensible things say that they 

cannot grasp the incorporeal. (FC 94:213) 

Origen is offering a spiritual exegesis of the parable of the banquet, explaining 
each excuse given by the invited guests in terms of spiritual or theological errors. In the 
matter of the man with five yoke of oxen, Origen describes this in terms of a 
spiritual/material dichotomy, this man being concerned only with material things. Origen 
adds an aside that some MSS contain a variant at this point, and he plays on the word 
“unable” in order to point out that such people are unable to understand spiritual things. 
He then moves forward with an exegesis of the man who excused himself because of his 
new bride, here defined as a semblance of Wisdom. Although in the previous section, 
Origen cited the first reading, “I ask you," as evidence that the invitees respect their host 


only in words, he offers no further commentary on either reading here, leaving the reader 


with a brief spiritual exegesis of each variant. 
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Luke 14:27 

70. Jerome, Ep. 127.6 

1: Nisi quis tulerit crucem suam cotidie et secutus fuerit me, non potest meus esse 
discipulus [Gotic ob Paotatet TOV otavpòv EALTOD kat ëpyetat Ónioo 
uov, où SUvatat sivai Loo pants] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 

2*: omit Y al vg™ sy? bo" 

Annis igitur plurimis sic suam transegit aetatem, ut ante se uetulam cerneret, 

quam adulescentulam fuisse meminisset, laudans illud Platonicum, qui 

philosophiam meditationem mortis esse dixisset. unde et noster apostolus: 
cotidie morior per uestram salutem et dominus iuxta antiqua exemplaria: 
nisi quis tulerit crucem suam cotidie et secutus fuerit me, non 
potest meus esse discipulus multoque ante per prophetam spiritus sanctus: 
propter te mortificamur tota die, aestimati sumus ut oues 

occisionis....(CSEL 56:150) 

Marcella then lived the ascetic life for many years, and found herself old before 

she could consider that she had once been young. She often quoted with approval 

Plato’s saying that philosophy consists in meditating on death. A truth which our 

own apostle endorses when he says: “for your salvation I die daily" [1 Cor 15:31]. 

Indeed according to the old copies our Lord himself says: *whosoever does not 

bear His cross daily and come after me cannot be my disciple" [Luke 14:27]. 

Ages before, the Holy Spirit had said by the prophet: “for your sake are we killed 

all the day long: we are counted as sheep for the slaughter" [Ps 44:22]. (NPNF 

2.6:255 [modified]) 

Letter 127 is written to Principia in memory of her friend Marcella. As Jerome 
recounts her life and her virtues, especially her asceticism, he describes Marcella as 
upholding the principle of Plato and Paul to dwell on death, and therefore the rewards 
that it holds, as a way of life. In his scriptural catena on this point, Jerome cites Luke 
14:27 as the source for the creed “take up your cross daily" (//Matt 10:38; cf. Matt 
16:24//Mark 8:34//Luke 9:23). His statement that this verse is present in the oldest 


copies suggests he is aware of other MSS that omit the verse. Jerome then continues his 


chain of quotations with both biblical and classical sources before summarizing that 
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Marcella always lived as though some day she must die, and next passing on to discuss 


her avid study of Scripture. 


Luke 22:36 

71. Basil, Asceticon, Shorter Responses 251 
1: dpatw (majority of witnesses) 

2: dpei D? 


EPOTHZIX XNA’. 

IIoc notè u£v Anayopsvet ó Küpiog PaotaCew poXavtiov koi nýpav 
gis 000v, notè dE A£ygv « "AAAG vOv ô £yov BaXavtiov ipao 
OMOLWSG kot THPAV’ xot Ó gr] £yov, xoAncato TO tuattov AVDTOD, 
KAL dyopacato poyotpav. » 

AIIOKPIXIX. 

Tovto cagnviter atòs ó Küpiog sinov Oct, ASi yap étt 10010 
teAcoOnvat Ev uol TO, Kat peta Avonwv Eroyio8n. Atika yàp ETA TO 
TANPWOAVAL tr|v nepi ts payaipas TpO@NTEtav Aéyer TH IIécpo: 
"ATOOTPEYWOV THV HAYALPAV cou sis TOV tónov GUTS TAVTEG YAP ot 
AaBSvtss uáyarpav, £v HAXAIPA ATOAODVTAL. óc ur] eivai npóotayua, 
"AAG vOv ó £yov PaAdVTLOV, GpaTW, {TOL pé (OUTW yàp KAL TA 
TOAAG TOV GAVTLYPAOWV EXEL), GAA TPOONTELAV TPOAEYOVTOG TOD 
Kuptiov, Ott EusAAOv ot ANGOTOAOL ETIAAVOAVGLEVOL TOV SWPEOV kot 
TOD vópnou TOD Kuptov Kai Eigovug KatatoaAyav. Kat ott tH 
MPOOTAKTIKM ELSEL TOD Aóyou AVTL TPOMNTUKOD toak KEXYPNTAL À 
pan, ToAAayd0ev SHAov, oióv &ott tò, l'evnOrjtocav oi viol adtod 
ópoavot * Kal, AuxBoXog otto Ek SEELWV AUTOD’ kat Goa TOLAdDTA. (PG 
31:1249, 1252)” 


5 See Swanson; this variant does not appear in NA. Eberhard Nestle uses this verse as an 
example of why such testimony of the fathers is valuable: “Some surprising facts are brought to light by 
such quotations. Witness the remark made by Basil the Great . . . on Luke xxii. 36, who tells us that in 
Cappadocia in his time many manuscripts, indeed, if the text is correct the majority of manuscripts .. . , 
exhibited a reading now found in only one single manuscript, and that the main representative of the 
‘Western’ text; I refer here to Codex Bezae" (Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New 
Testament [trans. W. Edie; 1901; repr. Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2001], 340). In his translation, Clarke 
therefore points out the implications: *We are tempted to conclude that the Western text had once been 
dominant in Asia Minor but was superseded by an official text" (The Ascetic Works of St. Basil [trans. W. 
K. L. Clarke; London: SPCK, 1925], 322 n. 4). 


6 The printed PG edition has a few mistakes in the accents, so the version here follows the 
corrections in the TLG database. Basil's Asceticon has a long and complicated textual history, which is 
perhaps one reason why (as of 2005) no critical edition has been attempted. Anna Silvas's translation 1s 
based on a comparison of MSS, the history and relationship of which she summarizes in her introduction 
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Q: How is it that in one place the Lord forbids us to carry a purse or wallet for 
the way (cf. Luke 10:4), while in another place he says: But now, whoever has 
a purse, let him take it and likewise a wallet and whoever does not have one (a 
sword), let him sell his cloak and buy a sword? (Luke 22:36) 

R: 1 The Lord himself clarifies this where he said: For there must be fulfilled 
in me what is written: ‘he was reckoned among the wicked’ (cf. Luke 22:37; 
Isa. 53:12). 2 For as soon as the prophecy about the sword is fulfilled, he says 
to Peter (cf. John 18:10): Put your sword back in its scabbard; for all who take 
up the sword shall perish by the sword (Matt. 26:52). 3 This was in order that 
the saying: now, whoever has a purse let him take it—or rather, will take it, for 
so most copies have it (Luke 22:36)°'—might not (appear to) be a command, 
but a prophecy of the Lord foretelling (what was to happen) that the apostles 
would forget the gifts and the law of the Lord and take up the sword. 4 
Morever [sic] it is clear from many passages that the Scripture often uses the 
imperative mood of speech for the prophetic, 5 as in that saying: Let his 
children become orphans (Ps. 108:9) and Let an accuser stand at his right 
hand (Ps. 108:6), and many similar passages. (Silvas) 


Following a question about casting pearls before swine (Matt 7:6; Shorter 
Response 250), Basil replies to this question (251) about apparently contradictory texts 
that refer to whether or not to take a purse, and with it a sword. Basil answers by first 
addressing the sword, which he takes to be a fulfilled prophecy about Peter (cf. Matt 


26:52). He repeats Luke 22:36 from the question, both times using the imperative 


(The Asketikon of St Basil the Great [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005], 1-18). For a fuller treatment 
of the various MSS, see J. Gribomont, Histoire du Texte des Ascétiques de S. Basile (Bibliothéque du 
Muséon 32; Louvain: Louvain University Press, 1953), 151-274; and Paul Jonathan Fedwick, Bibliotheca 
Basiliana Universalis (Corpus Christianorum; Turnhout: Brepols, 1997), 3:1-298. 


*! Silvas adds in a footnote here: “Two codices have the future dpéi, i.e. tollet, which makes every 
sense in the context, but it is not in the Latin codices or in most other Greek codices" (Asketikon of St Basil, 
410 n. 703). 


€ Silvas, Asketikon of St Basil, 409-10. She explains her use of bold and italics (p. 17): “1. Bold 
text: text considered common to both the Small Asketikon (through the RBas.) and the Great Asketikon. 
2. Plain text: later text found only in the Great Asketikon. 3. (Text in parentheses): Rufinus' glosses of his 
original text, i.e. the lost Greek Small Asketikon. 4. Sans serif text: text of the Small Asketikon preserved 
only in the RBas., either (1) absolutely, or (2) text so heavily re-edited and dispersed in the Great 
Asketikon, that it merits being considered original text in its own right" (RBas. = Basili Regula: A Rufino 
Latine Versa (ed. K. Zelzer; CSEL 86; Vienna: Hoelder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1986]). What is notable here is 
that the mention of the variant appears in plain text, and therefore is “later text found only in the Great 
Asketikon.” Silvas dates the Small Asceticon (1.e., the first edition of the Asceticon) to 365/6 and describes 
the Great Asceticon as more of a process of accretion rather than a single edition, so that by Basil's death in 
379 there were three concurrent recensions of this expanded version in circulation. 
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àpato, and then he adds that most MSS actually have the future indicative, àpei. 

(Based on the reconstructed history of the Asceticon [see n. 62] and the immediate 
context, it is possible that Basil's comment about the variant was an afterthought added in 
a later revision of the work, at which time he did not update his comments to show a 
preference for this majority reading.) Despite this reference to the bulk of the witnesses, 
however, Basil appears to retain the minority reading, his lemma, and explains the use of 
the imperative mood in prophecy to reinforce his interpretation of the verse. After this, 
he moves on to the next question (252), about the phrase “Give us this day our daily 


bread" in the Lord's prayer. 


Luke 22:43-44 

72. Anastasius Abbot of Sinai, Viae Dux 22.3 

1: include 8*? DL © ¥ 0171 f! Mt lat sy?" bo”; Ju Ir Hipp Eus Hier"? [NA, UBS, 
Metzger (in double square brackets)] 

2: omit B®” N' A B NT W 579. 1071*. 1844 pc f sy? sa bo”; Hier" [f°] 


Kav yàp pig rj Kal Sevtépas yAWTINS £neystpno£ Tig voso TA 
BiBAta, NAEyyEto EvOG nò TOV GAAWV EPSOUNKOVTA YAWOOOV 1| 
pQadiovpyia avTOD. "Opa yovv, STL TIVES ETEXELIPNOAV TAPENAPAL TODS 
OpópBougc TOD atpatog TOD tópOtoc Xpiotovd £k TOD katà AOLKAV 
evayyeAtov kot ovK toyocav. 'EA£yyovtat yap Ta qr] ëxyovta TO 
KEQAAQLOV EK TOAAWV kal SLAPOPHWV EVAYYEALWV EYGVTWV ató: £v 
YAP nor toic EOVIKOIG EVAYYEALOIG KEITAL kal EAANVIKOIG TAELOTOLG. 
(CCSG 8:297) 


For even if someone attempts to adulterate the books of one or even two tongues, 
immediately his fraud is disproved by the other seventy tongues. At any rate, be 
aware that some attempted to delete the drops of blood, the sweat of Christ, from 
the Gospel of Luke and were not able. For those lacking the section are disproved 
by many and various gospels having it; for in all the gospels of the nations it 
remains and in most of the Greek. 
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Pointing out the importance of Scripture to the Christian faith, Anastasius stresses 
the difficulty of altering the text because of the variety of languages into which it has 
been translated. As an example of this, he cites the passage in Luke concerning the drops 
of blood sweated by Christ, for a great number of versions and Greek MSS that contain 


the passage stand in witness against those that lack it. 


73. Epiphanius, Anc. 31.4-5 
1: include (see above) 
2: omit 


OAAG Kal »ÉkXavotg«, MO KETO £V TO KATA AoUKQV evayyehie £v 
TOG dS10pO toic AVTLYPAPotc, —koi KEXPTTAL tÀ Haptopia Ó dyvoc 
Eipnvaioc EV tQ KATH ALPEGEWV TPOG TOUS Sokos TOV XPLOTOV 
TEQHVEVaL Aśyovtac, óp0ó860&ot SE dosiñavto TO pntóv, POPNOEVTES kot 
Mr] VONOAVTEG AUTOD TO TEAOG KAL TO lox Upótatov——-kat »YEVOMEVOG £v 
aywvia tópoce, kot £y£veto ó ipac AUTOD oc Opóppot aïuatoc, koi 
opn dyyeAoc £vioxoo0v adtov«. (GCS, Epi 1:40) 


But also “he wept,” (as) lies in the Gospel according to Luke in the unrevised 
copies—and the holy Irenaeus used this in Against Heresies [3.22.2] in witness to 
those saying Christ appeared merely in spirit, but the orthodox have removed the 
passage, since they feared and did not know his end and greatest strength—and 
“having been in agony, he sweat, and his sweat became as drops of blood, and an 

angel appeared, strengthening him" [Luke 22:44, 43]. 

Epiphanius is arguing against the heretics who would deny the humanity and 
physical existence of Jesus. He cites several Scriptures that address the physical 
experiences of the Savior, such as Isa 50:6. He then quotes the example that “Jesus 
wept," repeating Luke 19:41, but apparently bringing to mind as well (or instead, if 
Epiphanius is confusing the two passages) Luke 22:41-44. He refers to this text being 


present in the uncorrected or unrevised copies of Luke and points to Irenaeus as further 


testimony to the verses. Epiphanius determines that vv. 43-44 were original but later 
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removed by orthodox believers who misunderstood the passage, since they did not 
recognize that it emphasizes Jesus's strength rather than weakness. Epiphanius 
paraphrases rather than quotes the verses, rearranging their order. He then immediately 


passes on to John 11:34 and further citations in support of his point. 


74. Hilary, Trin. 10.41 
1: include (see above) 
2: omit 

Nec sane ignorandum a nobis est, et in graecis et in latinis codicibus conplurimis 

uel de adeuniente angelo uel de sudore sanguinis nihil scribtum repperiri. 

Ambigentes, utrum hoc in libris uariis aut desit aut superfluum sit — incertum 

enim hoc nobis relinquitur de diuersitate librorum —, certe si quid sibi ex hoc 

heresis blanditur . . . meminerit creatorem angelorum creationis suae non eguisse 

praesidio. . . . (SC 462:234, 236) 

We must not, of course, overlook the fact that we find nothing in writing about 

the coming of the angel and the bloody sweat in very many of the Latin and Greek 

manuscripts. Since a doubt arises, therefore, whether this is wanting in the 
various books or is an extraneous addition (the variation in the books leaves us in 
uncertainty about this question), then, if heresy seeks to derive some advantage 
from this fact . . . let it bear in mind that the creator of the angels does not need 
the assistance of His own creature. . . . (FC 25:429 [modified]) 

Hilary is discussing Jesus's prayer in Gethsemane and comments that after 
reproving the disciples twice, Jesus finally allows them to sleep, no longer needing their 
support because an angel then appears to strengthen him. Hilary then notes that the angel 
is not mentioned in the Synoptic accounts, nor does this passage appear in many Greek 
and Latin MSS. This, then, places the text in doubt. Out of concern that heretics might 
abuse this passage, Hilary argues that Jesus did not need to be strengthened by the angel 


for his own sake but for ours, and therefore this was not a sign of weakness. While he 


does show awareness that the text is questionable, Hilary accepts it as legitimate. 
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75. Jerome, Pelag. 2.16 
1: include (see above) 
2*: omit 


In quibusdam exemplaribus tam Graecis quam Latinis inuenitur, scribente Luca: 
Apparuit illi angelus de caelo confortans eum, haud dubium quin Dominum 
Saluatorem. Et factus in agonia prolixius orabat, factusque est sudor eius sicut 
guttae sanguinis decurrentis in terram. Saluator in passione ab angelo confortatur 
et Critobulus meus non indiget auxilio Dei, habens liberi arbitrii potestatem; et 
tam uehementer orabat, ut guttae sanguinis ex parte prorumperent, quem totum 
erat in passione fusurus. (CCSL 80:75) 


In some copies, Greek as well as Latin, the following words are found written by 

Luke: *There appeared to him an angel from heaven to strengthen him,' (referring, 

undoubtedly, to the Lord, Savior). “And falling into an agony, he prayed the more 

earnestly. And his sweat became as drops of blood running down upon the 
ground.’ The Savior is strengthened in His agony by an angel, and my good 
friend, Critobulus, does not need the help of God, for he possesses the power of 
the free will. And He prayed so earnestly that drops of blood gushed forth, which 

He was to shed in full measure in His Passion. (FC 53:320) 

Jerome, in answer to the Pelagian Critobulus (the opponent in this dialogue), is 
addressing the issue of why prayer is necessary if we are to do everything by exercise of 
free will. He cites these verses from Luke, acknowledging that they appear only in some 
copies (both Greek and Latin), to point out that even Jesus prayed for strength, 
reinforcing from the context that Jesus prayed also for Peter to bolster his faith. Jerome 


says nothing more about the variant and shortly concludes this point to pass on to a 


discussion of John 5. 
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Luke 23:45 

76. Origen, Comm. ser. Matt. 134 

1: Kai &ckoxícOn 6 rio; A C? (D) W O V £P? M lat sy; McionP" Orts 

2: tod Alou ékAindvtoc PW N C*"* L 070. 579. 2542 pc sy "5; Or" ™ (cf. BB; 
C) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


dicimus ergo, quoniam Matthaeus et Marcus non dixerunt defectionem solis tunc 
factam fuisse, sed neque Lucas, secundum pleraque exemplaria habentia sic: »et 
erat hora fere sexta et tenebrae factae sunt super omnem terram usque ad horam 
nonam, et obscuratus est sol«. in quibusdam autem exemplariis non habetur: 
»tenebrae factae sunt et obscuratus est sol«; sed ita: »tenebrae factae sunt super 
omnem terram sole deficiente«. et forsitan ausus est aliquis (quasi manifestius 
aliquid dicere volens) pro: »et obscuratus est sol«, ponere: »deficiente sole«, 
aestimans quod non aliter potuissent fieri tenebrae nisi »sole deficiente«. Puto 
autem magis, quoniam insidiatores ecclesiae Christi mutaverunt hoc verbum, 
quoniam »tenebrae factae sunt sole deficiente«, ut verisimiliter evangelia argui 
possint secundum adinventiones volentium arguere ea. (GCS, Or 11:274) 


We say then that Matthew and Mark have not stated that an eclipse occurred at 
that time. Neither did Luke according to very many copies, which have, And it 
was about the sixth hour, and a darkness came over the whole land until the ninth 
hour; and the sun was darkened. In some copies however the words, And the sun 
was darkened, do not occur, but, There was darkness over all the land, the sun 
being eclipsed. Possibly some one in the desire to make the statement more plain 
made bold to place, The sun being eclipsed, in the place of, And the sun was 
darkened, believing that the darkness could not have happened except by reason 
of an eclipse. Yet I rather believe that the secret enemies of the church of Christ 
have altered this phrase, making the darkness occur by reason of “The sun being 
eclipsed', so that the Gospels might be attacked with some show of reason, 
through the devices of those who wished to attack them. (Tollinton)?? 


In his discussion of the crucifixion in Matthew and the darkness covering the 
land, Origen compares the Synoptic accounts. He notes the reading in Luke, which 
explains that the sun went dark, and the variant reading that specifies an eclipse. Origen 


sees the latter as a secondary reading, probably an intentional change to clarify the 


$$ Selections from the Commentaries and Homilies of Origen (trans. R. B. Tollinton; London: 
SPCK, 1929), 117. 
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meaning. He speculates, however, that the change may have been more malicious, made 
by opponents of the church who were trying to remove the supernatural element from the 


crucifixion. 


John 1:4 

TT. Origen, Comm. Jo. 2.19(13) [2.131-132] 

1: Åv (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: got N D it vg"? sa?; Ptol" Ir" CI Or"* 


OV TPOTOV toivuv »TaVvTa OU ADTOD EyEVETOK, KAL oDXl TAaVTA OU AdTOD 


TV, kai »xopic AdTOD £yéveto OvSE Év«, OVXL 5E YOPIG AUTOD Tv OSE 
EV, OUTS O YEYOVEV EV ALT, oUyi O Åv £v ATO, Gor Åv. koi TAAL 
OvYL O EYEVETO EV dy] ó Aóyog Nv, GAAG O Hv Ev àpyt] Adyos Nv. 
TIVO HEVTOL YE TOV AVTLYPAQWV EXEL, kat taya OVK ANIBAVWG » O 
yeyovev £v avt Gwn éotiv«. (GCS, Or 4:76) 
As, therefore, “all things were made through him,” not, all things were through 
him, and, “without him nothing was made,” not, without him nothing was, so 
“what was made in him,” not what was in him, “was life.” And again, not what 
was made in the beginning was the Word, but what was in the beginning was the 
Word. Some copies, however, have, and perhaps not without credibility, “What 
was made in him is life.” (FC 80:129) 
Origen is discussing the relation of the Word, light, and life, according to John 1. 
He distinguishes that whereas the Word already existed in the beginning, having not been 
created, life followed after (proceeding from the Word), and the light of humans could 
only exist in relation to humanity, and thus only once humanity was created. Origen 
therefore makes a distinction between what was made, and what was. He then notes a 
variant that states “what was made was life in him,” and he allows for the possibility that 


this reading is valid. From this brief point, he passes on to expand on the relationship of 


life and the light of humans. 
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John 1:28 
78. John Chrysostom, Hom. Jo. 17 
1: BnOavig (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: BnOaBpapa C? K T V^ 083 f^? 33 pm sy? sa; Or [Bn0a papà. N? 892" pc (sy""] 
Ts obv todto xoi 'Endyov koi AÉyo v Tara £yévero év Br6avía. 
"Oca è TOV d vttypdiov axpiféotepov £ EXEL, ‘Ev Br0apapà, enoiv. 'H 
yop BnOavia ovyt népav TOD “Topdsavov, OVdSE nı tfjg puou Tv, GAA’ 
syyus Tov TOV 'IepocoAUpov. (PG 59:107) 
How then does he do this? By adding, “These things happened in Bethany.” But 
as many of the more accurate copies have, “in Bethabara,” it says. For Bethany is 
not beyond the Jordan, nor was it in the desert, but somewhere near the environs 
of Jerusalem. 
Xpr] 6€ yivWoKetv, Ott TA AKPIBN TOV AvtLypagwv £v Bn0afapa 
nepiéyer ń yàp BynOavia ovyt n£pav 100 'lopódvou, GAA’ £yyóc nov 


tOv 'IepoooAópov. (Cramer, 2:190-91)™ 


But it is necessary to know that the accurate copies contain “in Bethabara"; for 
Bethany is not beyond the Jordan, but somewhere near the environs of Jerusalem. 


In his commentary on John 1:28-29, Chrysostom states that the evangelist pointed 
out the location of the Baptist's ministry to show that it was a public event. The 
discussion of the variant is a parenthetical comment. However, while Chrysostom prefers 
“Bethabara” based on the more correct copies, he retains “Bethany” as the base text. He 
then explains further the significance of the evangelist's mentioning the specific location, 


as part of the witness to Christ, before moving on to v. 29. 


6t This anonymous scholion in Cramer is part of an extended paraphrase from John Chrysostom’s 
Homilies on John, so it is included here rather than as a separate entry. 
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79. Epiphanius, Pan. 51.13.1 
1: Bn0afapa (see above) 
2: BnOavia 


Kot ote óu|yntot vata. TAVTA, A€yeL »TADTA £yévevo £v BrOopapqa« £v 
d& GALOIS AVTLYPAGOIs »£v Bravia. népav toð 'Iopóavou«. (GCS, 
Epi 2:265) 


And when he describes all this he says, “These things were done in Bethabara"— 
“Bethany” in other copies—"beyond Jordan.” (Williams, 2:37) 


Epiphanius is describing John's witness to Jesus as existing before his human 
birth and launches into a lengthy quotation from John 1. He then points out where John 
said these things happened, in Bethabara, mentioning only parenthetically that some 
copies read “Bethany.” No further explanation is given for the variant or the location 


itself as Epiphanius then continues to recount further portions of John 1. 


80. Origen, Comm. Jo. 6.40(24) [6.204-207] 
1: Bn0afapa (see above) 
2: BnOaviq 


Tadvta £v BnOafapq éyéveto népav tod 'Iopódvov, ónov v 'Iodvvng 
BantiCwv. “Ott èv oxg6óv £v TAOL toig GVTLYPAMOIS KEITAL »TADTA £v 
Bn0aviq. éyéveto« OK AYVOODHEV, xol EOLKEV TODTO KAL ETL TPOTEPOV 
yeyovévav Kat Tapa 'HpakA£ovti yoov »Bn0avíav« àv£yvopsv. 
&ngioO0npev è ur] cv »BNOavia« avayiwwoKsEtv, GAAG »BnOopopqQ«, 
YEVOHEVOL £v tols TONOLG éni lotoptav THV tyvóv 'Incoo kal TOV 
antv AUTOD kot TOV npopntõv. BnOavta yap, óc ó avdTOG 
EVAYYEALOTHS onov, | natpis AaCapov Kat Map8ac xoi Mapiac. 
anéyer TOV 'IepocoAUuov otadiovs SéKa nÉvte Tic nóppw £odv 6 
'lopóàvng NOTAHOS WG AIO otaótov TAATEL Ady EKATOV Óyóor|kovta. 
GAN O8SE ópoóvuopnoc TH BnOaviq. tónocs £otiv nepi TOV 'Iopóavnv: 
deikvvo8at ó£ Aéyouci napa TH xan TOD “lopdavov ta Bn0afapà, 
£v0a. tovopoDoiv tòv "Ioavvnv PePartikévar. Eotiv TE Å EPUNVELA TOD 
OVGUATOG AKGAOLBOSG TH PANTIOHATL TOD ETOLLACOVTOG kupio AGOV 
KATECKELAGHEVOV’ LETAAAUBAVETAL YAP eig »oikov KATAOKEDTGS, 1) o£ 
BnOavía eig >oikov Ónakofjc«. TOD yàp GAAayoos £ypriv PantiCe tòv 
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QmoctaA£vta GYYEAOV TPO xpooQTmOou TOD YPLOTOD, KO/tOOKEUOLGQU TV 
Od0V ADTOD eumpood_ev QUTOD, f ElG TOV >TNG KATAOKELTSG oikov«; Toia 
ó£ olketiotépa TATP TH TV dyaðÌv_ epia ek).eSouiévm un 

à qaipoupévnv ati] Mapiàp Kal TH neptonopévi did tv "Inooo 
oxoboyiv Ma0q kal tà toDtov depo pirg ONO TOD GWTNPOG 
eipnuévo AaCdpo, À BnOavia »ó trjg naxos oiKoc<; (GCS, Or 4:149- 
50) 


“These things were done in Bethabara, beyond Jordan, where John was 
baptizing.” We are aware of the reading which is found in almost all the copies, 
“These things were done in Bethany.” This appears, moreover, to have been the 
reading at an earlier time; and in Heracleon we read “Bethany.” We are 
convinced, however, that we should not read “Bethany,” but “Bethabara.” We 
have visited the places to enquire as to the footsteps of Jesus and His disciples, 
and of the prophets. Now, Bethany, as the same evangelist tells us, was the town 
of Lazarus, and of Martha and Mary; it is fifteen stadia from Jerusalem, and the 
river Jordan is about a hundred and eighty stadia distant from it. Nor is there any 
other place of the same name in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, but they say 
that Bethabara is pointed out on the banks of the Jordan, and that John is said to 
have baptized there. The etymology of the name, too, corresponds with the 
baptism of him who made ready for the Lord a people prepared for Him; for it 
yields the meaning “House of preparation,” while Bethany means “House of 
obedience.” Where else was it fitting that he should baptize, who was sent as a 
messenger before the face of the Christ, to prepare His way before Him, but at the 
House of preparation? And what more fitting home for Mary, who chose the good 
part, which was not taken away from her, and for Martha, who was cumbered for 
the reception of Jesus, and for their brother, who is called the friend of the 
Saviour, than Bethany, the House of obedience? (ANF 9:370-71) 


In his discussion of John 1, Origen pauses at v. 28 to note the variant and explain 


which is the correct reading. He explains his knowledge of the geography of the area in 


question, then comments on the etymology of the two names. Despite the preponderance 


of external evidence for “Bethany,” Origen prefers “Bethabara” based on these 


arguments. This discussion prompts him to mention other instances of Semitic names 


where he believes the Greek text is in error, beginning with an exposition of Matt 8:28 


parr. and the variants found there (see §21, above). 
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John 3:6 
81. Ambrose, Spir. 3.10.59 


(See Additional Texts.) 


John 3:34 

82. Origen, Fr. Jo. 48 

1*: êk pétpov (majority of witnesses) 
2: èk uépoug U 12 40 63 238 2539? 

MEPETAL OE kat EV ETEPOIG GVvTLYPaMoIc »OU yàp EK uépoug ótóoot TO 

nveðua« ONMALVOVONSG kai TAUTNS THS ypas ur] METPOIG <mMPOO>EYELV 

TOV GIOOTAAEVTA, WOTE NEPELOMÉVWG KAL EK HEPOVG TAPEYELV KAL 

EVOAPLOMNTOLG TLOLV, GAA SAWIAWS KAL TAOVOLWG TAOL tolg 

EDPLOKOMEVOIG TOD Aaeiv à&totc. (GCS, Or 4:523) 

But it reads also in other copies, “For not in part does he give the spirit,” yet even 

this Scripture indicates the one who was sent does not offer it in measure, so that 

he gives sparingly and “in part" and to a select few, but he offers it abundantly 
and richly to all those who are found worthy to receive. 

This fragmentary portion of Origen's commentary on John begins with his 
referring to the reading “in part.” He cites Acts 2:17 (quoting Joel) as evidence that God 
has poured out his Spirit on everyone. This supports John 3:34, stating that John does not 
distribute the Spirit only *in part." In the same way, he interprets John 13:32, pointing 
out that it was not that the testimony concerning Christ was not available to all through 
the law and the prophets, but only those who carefully studied the Scriptures could 
recognize him and thus acknowledge the testimony (as in John 1:45). Origen then returns 


to John 3:34, noting that additional copies contain the reading “in part," but even this 


reading has the same meaning as the variant “in measure” (this variant being alluded to 


$9 Cf. Swanson; Metzger, “Explicit References,” 88. This variant does not appear in NA. 
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rather than quoted explicitly), showing that Jesus is not stingy in distributing the Spirit 


but offers it freely to those who are deserving to receive it. 


John 4:5 
83. Jerome, Qu. hebr. Gen. 48:22 
1: Sychem [Zvyéyp] sy 
2: Sychar [Zoy à] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
Sicima iuxta graecam et latinam consuetudinem declinata est, alioquin hebraice 
Sychem dicitur, ut Iohannes quoque euangelista testatur, licet uitiose, ut Sychar 
legatur, error inoleuit: et est nunc Neapolis urbs Samaritanorum. (CCSL 72:52) 
According to Greek and Latin usage, [the noun] Sicima is declined. But in 
Hebrew it is pronounced Sichem, as also the Evangelist John bears witness, 
although an error has grown up and it is read in a defective manner as Sichar. And 
today it is Neapolis, the city of the Samaritans. (Hayward) 6 
After citing Gen 48:22, Jerome begins his commentary by explaining the Hebrew 
pronunciation of Sychem (Shechem), as evidenced by John 4:5. In passing, he notes that 
there is an error in the MS tradition, ending the name with r instead of m (although, it is 
not clear if Jerome knows of MSS that read Sychem, or if it is merely his conjecture that 
John originally wrote Sychem and the MSS have since been corrupted to read Sychar). 


He continues by explaining that the meaning of Sychem in Hebrew yields a play on 


words in the context, and then he turns to explaining the rest of the verse. 


66 Jerome’s Hebrew Questions on Genesis (trans. C. T. R. Hayward ; Oxford: Clarendon, 1995), 
82. 
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John 7:53-8:11 
84. Augustine, Adult. conj. 2.7.6 
1: include (after 7:52) D Mt lat bo"; Hier"? (cum obel. S 1424"* al, cum obel. ab 8,2 vl 

8,3 E A al); (add. 7,53 vl 8,3 sqq p. 7,36 225, p. 2125 f', p. L 21,38 f^, p. L 24,53 

1333*) [NA, UBS, Metzger (in double square brackets)] 

2: omit BC? SA“ BC“ LNT W A 0 ¥ 0141. 0211. 33. 565. 1241. 1333"*. 1424*. 

2768 al a f 1 q sy sa ac? pbo bo”; Or Hier"* 

Sed hoc uidelicet infidelium sensus exhorret, ita ut nonnulli modicae fidei uel 

potius inimici uerae fidei, credo, metuentes peccandi inpunitatem dari mulieribus 

suis, illud, quod de adulterae indulgentia dominus fecit, auferrent de codicibus 
suis, quasi permissionem peccandi tribuerit qui dixit: iam deinceps noli 
peccare, aut ideo non debuerit mulier a medico deo illius peccati remissione 

sanari, ne offenderentur insani. (CSEL 41:387-88) 

However, the pagan mind obviously shrinks from this comparison, so that some 

men of slight faith, or, rather, some hostile to true faith, fearing, as I believe, that 

liberty to sin with impunity is granted their wives, remove from their Scriptural 
texts the account of our Lord's pardon of the adulteress, as though He who said: 

‘From now on, sin no more,’ granted permission to sin, or as though the woman 

should not have been cured by the Divine Physician by the remission of that sin, 

so as not to offend others who are equally unclean. (FC 27:107-8) 

Augustine is discussing adultery and the necessity of reconciling with the 
repentant spouse who has been redeemed by the blood of the new covenant. He points 
out, however, that pagans and those of weak faith or hostile to the faith cannot easily 
accept this teaching, and so some of them remove the account of the adulterous woman 
from their texts, fearing that the woman's pardon from punishment would be taken by 
some as license to sin. Augustine emphasizes that the woman was completely forgiven 


by the Divine Physician, and thus healed from her sin, and told to sin no more. 


Therefore, those who fear the teaching of this passage are no better than the accusers 
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whom Jesus addressed, so they should likewise consider their own sin and the mercy of 


God that has spared them from their own punishment. 


85. Didymus, Comm. Eccl. 7:21-22 
1*: omit (see above) 
2: include 


pśpopev oOv ëv tov £DayyeAioig; yov, qnoív, katekpiðn LTO TOV 
'Jové[at]ov ni à opriq. kot AmEoTtéAAETO ALBOPOANOHVaL eig TOV tónov, 
nov £io0st yiv[zoO]at. ó OwTHP, qnotv, £opakoc ATHY kot Ogopricag 
OTL ETOLLOL ELOLV TPOG TO 2i0[opoA]ricat a trjv, xoig u£AAovoiv atv 
KataBargiv AiBoic sinev: “öc OLY Üuaptev, oi[pé]to Mov Kai Parétw 
{c}avtov.” et tig oúvorðev avt TO HT NUAPTHKEVaL, Aaov AXi80v 
TNOLOATW AVTIHV. KAL OVSELG ETOAMNOEV’ ENLOTHOAVTEG EAVTOIG KAL 
YVOVTEG, OTL Kat avto UmE[VOL]vol Elotv tiov, obk £tóAumnoav 
<Katantoaicat> ékeivnv. (Kramer and Krebber)”’ 


Therefore we have in some gospels: A woman, it says, was accused by the J[ew]s 
for a sin, and they sent her to be stoned in the place where it usually hap[pen]ed. 
The savior, it says, having seen her and noticed that they were prepared to st[on]e 
her, said to those about to cast stones at her, “Whoever has not sinned, let him 
t[ake] up a stone and throw it.” If anyone considered himself not to have sinned, 
let him take a stone and make sport of her. And no one dared; since they knew 
themselves well and understood that they were also answerable for certain things, 
they did not dare <to take> that woman <down>. 


In his discussion of Eccl 7:21-22 (regarding a servant cursing the master), 
Didymus is led to the discussion of masters and servants in Ephesians 6. He then 
mentions that in some copies of the Gospels® there is an account about Jesus and a 
woman accused by the Jews, and he proceeds to paraphrase the pericope. This bridges 


the two verses under discussion, leading into Didymus’s repetition of Eccl 7:22, which 


© Didymos der Blinde: Kommentar zum Ecclesiastes (Tura-Papyrus) (ed. J. Kramer and B. 
Krebber; Papyrologische Texte und Abhandlungen 16; Bonn: Rudolf Habelt, 1972), 4:88. 


$5 This is the most likely meaning of Didymus's reference to “some gospels,” although it is also 
possible that he is referring to multiple Gospels rather than multiple copies of one Gospel since the 
pericope has been found at various locations in both John and Luke. 
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states that, just like the servant who has cursed the master, the master is not innocent of 


having committed sins against others. 


86. Euthymius Zigabenus, Comm. on the Gospels, John 7:52 
1: include (see above) 
2: omit 


Xpr] 8$ yivaoKetv Sti Ta EvtedOev dpi ToD, Mav ov éAdAmosgv 
avtoic ó 'Incobg Aéyov: ' Ey eiu TO PHS TOD kóopov: TAP toig 
àkpiB£civ Gvtiypa@ois 1] où% EvpNTaL Å o£Aiotat. ALO paivovtar 
napéyypanta kot TPOGONKN’ kot tovtov TEKHTPLOV TO LNOE TOV 
Xpuocóctopov GAWS uvnuoveĝcar atOv. Tleipatéov ó£ uoc rv kot 
tata SLATAOHOAL OVK GHOLPOV YAP oqogAgtoc OSE TO £v TOUTOLG 
KEQAAQLOV TO nepi THC ENL MOLYELA KATELANHNEVNSG yYOvatKkdc. (PG 
129:1280) 


But it is necessary to know that from there until “Then, again, Jesus spoke to 
them, saying, ‘I am the light of the world,’” among the accurate copies is neither 
found nor obelized. Wherefore these words appear written alongside the text and 
as an addition; and the proof of this is that Chrysostom does not remember them 
at all. But nevertheless we must attempt to elucidate even these things; for the 
section in these texts concerning the woman caught in adultery is not without 
benefit. 

Euthymius comments after his notes on John 7:52 that the passage found between 
here and 8:12 is absent from the most accurate copies, where it is not even present as an 
obelized (spurious) passage. In such texts, the passage has to be added in the margin. As 
additional external evidence, it is pointed out that John Chrysostom himself seems 


ignorant of the passage. Regardless of this, Euthymius considers the passage to have 


value and proceeds to comment upon it. 
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87. Jerome, Pelag. 2.17 
1: include (see above) 
2*: omit 

In Euangelio secundum Iohannem in multis et Graecis et Latinis codicibus 

inuenitur de adultera muliere, quae accusata est apud Dominum. Accusabant 

autem et uehementer urgebant Scribae et Pharisaei, iuxta legem eam lapidare 

cupientes. (CCSL 80:76) 

In the Gospel according to John, there is found in many both Greek and Latin 

copies the story of the adulteress who was accused in the presence of the Lord. 

Moreover, the Scribes and Pharisees kept accusing her and kept earnestly pressing 

the case, for they wished to stone her to death, according to the law. (FC 53:321- 

22 [modified]) 

Following his mention of the variant in Luke 22:43-44 (see $75, above), Jerome 
turns to John 5:30 and argues that even Jesus, to emphasize his humanity, could do 
nothing of himself but only by the help of the Father. Jerome addresses the accusation of 
Porphyry that when Jesus said he was not going to the festival and then did so (John 
7:10), he was being fickle, by pointing out that all such foibles must be assigned to 
Jesus's human nature. In the same way, only humans are guilty of their inability to 
follow the law, not the one who gave the law. Jerome then notes that in many Greek and 
Latin MSS is included a story of a woman about to be punished for adultery, according to 
the law. Without further comment on the authenticity of the passage, Jerome offers an 
exegesis of the pericope, recounting and quoting much of it, to reinforce that, like the 
woman’s accusers, all are sinners. He then continues with the point that Jesus says in 


John 17 that he guarded them all, not that they were all given free will to guard 


themselves. 
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John 12:28 

88. Cyril of Alexandria, Comm. Jo. 12:28 

1: cov TO óvopa (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: cov tov vióv L X f^ P 33. 579. 1241. 12211 pc vg"? sy'"* bo 


Atel 6& Tov Tlatépa, kot tò ts sxs oxyìua Statonol, OLY WG 
ASLVATOV O TAVTA ioyúwv, GAA’ oc AvOpwmos tà ueitw KATH 
&vOponov ATOVENWV TH Osi púosı, ook EEW ov TAUTNG, Ótav KAA 
tov Tlatépa tov idtov, GAA’ Elda Sti dia Tlatpdc Kai Yiovd 6g Å £v 
NOAVTL npypatı SUVapIc kot SdEa. site dE ADEQOdV cou tòv Yióv Exet 
1 ypaon, site AGEaodv cou TO Óvopa, TAVTOV EOTL TH TOV Ogopnpatov 
akpipeta. GUMS ó Xpictócg KATAPPOVY|OAS TOD Oavatou xai TNS EK TOD 
naðsiv aioy0vnc, uóva SE tà EK TOD TADELV OKOTOV kotopOopata, kot 
cov OVdENW EK uécov PadiCovta ıd TOD Oavatou THC iias GAPKOG 
TOV &ndvtov Odvatov BAénov ... (Pusey) 


He then makes a request of His Father and exhibits the outward appearance of 
prayer, not as being weak in respect of that Nature which is Almighty, but in 
respect of His Manhood, ascribing to the Divine Nature those attributes that are 
superhuman; not implying that the Divine Nature was something external to 
Himself, since He calls God His own Father, but in full consciousness that 
universal power and glory would be the lot of both Father and Son. And whether 
the text has: Glorify Thy Son, or: Glorify Thy Name, makes no difference in the 
exact significance of the ideas conveyed. Christ however, despising death and the 
shame of suffering, looking only to the objects to be achieved by the suffering, 
and almost beholding the death of all mankind already passing out of sight as an 
effect of the death of His Own Flesh . . . (Randell)”° 


Cyril refers to Jesus’s troubled spirit in John 12:27, then turns to Jesus’s request 
of the Father in v. 28. Cyril is careful to note that it is Jesus’s human nature, not divine 
nature, that is displaying this moment of weakness. Cyril emphasizes in this also Jesus’s 
address to his “Father” and therefore the relationship between the Father and the Son. 


Before discussing the appeal to “glorify,” Cyril notes that there are two readings, “your 


© Sancti patris nostri Cyrilli archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis evangelium (ed. P. E. Pusey; 


3 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1872), 1:318-19. 


” Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on the Gospel according to S. John, Vol. 2 (trans. by T. 
Randell; London: W. Smith, 1885), 152. 
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son" or *your name." However, he swiftly dismisses them as making no difference to the 
meaning. His preference, though, is for “glorify your son,” which is the reading he most 
dwells on, since this refers to the glorification—or crucifixion (as Cyril points out that the 
two are equated)—of the Son. At the end of this discussion, Cyril returns once more to 
the alternate reading to show what meaning it would have in the context: that God 
ultimately is the one who receives the glory. But Cyril quickly passes from this to 


summarize his points on Jesus's humanity in this context. 


John 12:31 

89. Macarius Magnes, Apokritika 2.31(20) 

1: BANOrostat Ew 9356 D a aur c (cf. &kPANOrjoetar £&o [majority of witnesses] 
[NAD 

2: BAnO osta ktw © it sy' sa; Epiph 
ToUctov yobv de coCoguévov yvnuotoc, KaIpds cot kdk£ivo SevTEPOOAL 
TO kaipiov WS’ &mAeyóuevov: «NOv Kpiotc oti TOD kóopou: vOv 6 
&pyov TOD Kkócpou toUtou BAnOosta £&o», T] oc EXEL TIVO TOV 
aàvtwpa«pov: «BAnOrjosgtat KATO», «KAYO àv ywl, TAaVTAS EAKVOW 


1póc égavtóv». (Goulet)” 


For indeed here these things are preserved legitimately, as you once and then a 
second time here add the timely statement, *Now is the judgment of the world; 
now the ruler of this world will be cast out”—or, as some copies have, “will be 
cast down”—“and if I am lifted up, I will draw everyone to myself." 


In this chapter, Macarius is following his pattern of refuting various objections to 


Scripture and Christianity raised by a particular philosopher, and here responds to the 


n Goulet, Macarios de Magnésie, 2:54. 
? Crafer (Apocriticus, 47) translates a little more freely (and concisely): “Note that there are two 


readings: ‘cast out,’ and ‘cast down,’ and that the words which follow are: ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto myself." 
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philosopher's objections to John 12:31.” 


The philosopher, as quoted by Macarius, cites 
this verse to read “cast out,” but interwoven in his argument, the philosopher also uses 
the phrase “cast down." In opening his refutation, Macarius notes that his opponent was 
accurate in using both phrases because the MSS have both readings. Although both the 
philosopher and Macarius (perhaps simply to repeat the philosopher) cite the verse first 
with “cast out," as though the lemma, neither reading is given explicit preference by 
either debate partner. However, the chief argument is based on the reading “cast out." 
The opponent’s concern is who is the “ruler” mentioned in the verse, and where exactly is 
he supposed to be cast? He argues extensively that it is impossible to be cast “out” of the 
world, and therefore the verse is nonsensical. Macarius thus replies by explaining what 
"world" means in biblical language, and who the “ruler” is in relation to the world. His 
response focuses more on the reading “cast down," mostly so that he can juxtapose it 
with the “lifting up" of Jesus in v. 32. Macarius does not again explicitly comment on 
the variant or why one reading should be preferred, although he does cite the verse once 
more in the chapter, this time reading “cast down" (BANOnoEetat katw). While the 
variant itself is the adverb following the verb, both the philosopher and Macarius 
interchangeably refer to the distinction (between “out” and down") by using the verbal 
prefix (EkBaAAw and koa 022.0), even though both initially cite the verse without the 


prefix on the verb (Bàna osta). 


” On the identity of the philosopher, see the notes for Mark 15:34 ($53, above). 
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John 16:13 


90. Augustine, Tract. Ev. Jo. 96.4; 100.1 


cl.ww 


1: docebit uos omnem ueritatem [ówyrjoexo piv THY AOsrav xàocav] vg 
2: deducet uos in omni ueritate [óðnyńosı buds £v TH GANVEia naon] NC: om. 
naon) DL W (C 9) 1. 33. 565. (579) al it [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


Si ergo in caritate proficiatis, quam diffundit in cordibus Spiritus sanctus, docebit 
uos omnem ueritatem, uel, sicut alii codices habent, deducet uos in omni ueritate; 
unde dictum est: Deduc me, Domine, in uia tua, et ambulabo in ueritate tua... . 
Proinde quod ait: Docebit uos omnem ueritatem, uel: deducet uos in omni 
ueritate, non arbitror in hac uita in cuiusquam mente posse compleri; (quis enim 
uiuens in hoc corpore quod corrumpitur et aggrauat animam, possit omnem 
cognoscere ueritatem; cum dicat apostolus: Ex parte scimus) sed quia per 
Spiritum sanctum fit, unde nunc pignus accepimus, ut ad ipsam quoque 
plenitudinem ueniamus, de qua idem dicit apostolus: Tunc autem facie ad faciem; 
et: Nunc scio ex parte, tunc autem cognoscam sicut et cognitus sum; non quod in 
hac uita scit totum, quod usque ad illam perfectionem futurum nobis Dominus 
promisit per caritatem Spiritus, dicens: Docebit uos omnem ueritatem, uel: 
deducet uos in omni ueritate. . . . Isto enim modo uos docebit Spiritus sanctus 
omnem ueritatem, cum magis magisque diffundet in cordibus uestris caritatem. 
(CCSL 36:571-72) 


If, therefore, you should advance in the love that the Holy Spirit pours forth in 
hearts, “He will teach you all truth,” or, as some codices have it, “He will guide 
you in all truth." Hence it was said, “Guide me, Lord, in your way, and I will walk 
in your truth” [Ps 85:11]... . 

Accordingly, I do not think that his words, *He will teach you all truth," or 
“He will guide you in all truth,” can be fulfilled in this life in anyone's mind. For 
who, living in this body, which is corrupted and presses down the soul, can know 
all truth, since the Apostle says, “We know in part" [1 Cor 13:9]? But [his words 
can be fulfilled] because it is effected through the Holy Spirit from whom we 
have now received the pledge so that we might come also to the very fullness 
about which the same Apostle said, “but then face to face" and “Now I know in 
part, but then I shall know even as I am known” [1 Cor 13:12], not because in this 
life he knows the totality that the Lord promised us would be present even for that 
perfection through the love of the Spirit, saying “He will teach you all truth,” or 
“He will guide you in all truth." . . . 

For in this way the Holy Spirit will teach you all truth, when he will more 
and more pour forth love in your hearts. (FC 90:197-98 [modified]) 


Cum promitteret Dominus uenturum Spiritum sanctum, Docebit uos, inquit, 
omnem ueritatem; uel, quod in nonnullis codicibus legitur: Deducet uos in omni 
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ueritate. Non enim loquetur a semetipso, sed quaecumque audiet, loquetur. De 

quibus euangelicis uerbis iam quod donauit Dominus disputauimus; nunc ea quae 

sequuntur adtendite. (CCSL 36:588) 

When the Lord was promising that the Holy Spirit would come, he said, “He will 

teach you all truth"; or what is read in some codices, *He will guide you in all 

truth. For he will not speak of himself, but what things soever he will hear, he will 
speak." But concerning these words of the Gospel we have already discussed 
what the Lord granted; now give your attention to the things that follow. (FC 

90:229) 

Augustine has been discussing John 16:12 and the teachings of Scripture that 
certain sects “cannot bear.” But after the ascension, the Holy Spirit is poured out into the 
hearts of believers (Rom 5:5) to enlighten them to these teachings. As Augustine 
continues with John 16:13, he presents the two readings in passing, “he will teach you in 
all truth" or “he will guide you in all truth." While he does not discern between the two 
readings, he uses the variation "guide" as a link to Ps 85:11, *Guide me, Lord." He then 
describes the difference between exterior teachers and the Spirit as an interior teacher. 
Twice more he mentions the two readings together as alternates without discerning 
between them, as his focus instead is on “all truth,” which he believes can only be 
fulfilled at the eschaton when we receive the full portion of the Spirit. At the end of the 
tractate, however, after warning his readers against the type of wrong teachings that they 
should not bear, he closes with a line that uses the first reading, “teach you all truth.” 

Augustine continues his extended discussion of John 16:13 and the role of the 
Spirit from tractate 96 down through tractate 99. Opening tractate 100, he repeats the 
two readings in John 16:13 and notes that he has already covered this text before moving 


on to the next portion. He again mentions the variant in passing, as present in some MSS, 


but shows no preference between the two readings. However, in both tractates, "teach 
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you" is mentioned first, as though the lemma, while “guide you” is treated as the variant. 


After this passing reference, Augustine moves on to the rest of the verse. 


John 19:14//Mark 15:25” 

91. Ammonius, Fr. Jo. 596 

1: pim N? DSL A V 1844 pc 

2: Extn (majority of witnesses) [NA, Metzger] 


Tr|v ópav éneonuývato ó EvAYyYEALOTIS SLA THY AvaoTAOL THv £v TH 
TPITY YEYOVVIAV npgépq. O KAAALYPAMOSG vti TOD yupa OTOLYELODv, nep 
onpatve TÒ tpitnv, Eypaye TÒ &nionpov, ô KQAAODOL ot , AheFavopeic 
Popes, Ó SNAot TV EKTHY, TOAAT € EXOVTA npóc EQAUTO Uv Ópotótnta. 
Kal dtd TOD ypapıxoð oqaApatoc yéyovev r| óuxpovtor AvTL yàp tpitua 
öpac EKTHV Eypayev. (Reuss, 343) 


The evangelist indicated the hour because the resurrection happened on the third 

day. The scribe, instead of the letter “gamma,” which represents the third, wrote 

the mark that the Alexandrians call “gabex,” which signifies the sixth, which 

greatly resembles it. So the disagreement occurred through a scribal error; for in 

place of the “third” hour, the “sixth” was written. 

In this scholion, Ammonius assumes that the original reading was “third,” based 
on the correspondence to the resurrection on the third day, but the text now read “sixth” 


through scribal error, due to the similarity of two characters. No MS evidence is 


mentioned. 


™ These discussions are essentially the transmission of the same tradition through various writers, 
describing a supposed scribal error rather than comparing MS evidence. It was borderline whether this 
verse warranted inclusion in the Catalogue or should be moved to the Additional Texts. Because the 
patristic evidence was so extensive, I opted to include it here. 
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92. Chronicon Paschale 

1: tpity (see above) 

2*: km 
HV SE rapaokevÌ TOD naoyo WPA TV dosl tpitn, kabaos tà dkpipr 
BiBAta nepiéysi, AVTS TE TO 1OLOYELPOV TOD EvAYYEALOTOD, OMEP p£ypt 


TOD vOv TEQUAaKTaL yapıtı Osod £v TH Eogotov dywotatr EkKANnoig, 
E: N ~ ~ 2 ~ ~ . 75 
KAL LTO TOV TLOTWV EKELOE THOOKDVELITAL. (Dindorf, 11) 


Hv 58 TapaoKevy dpa Hv Ooet tpitn, kads Ta àxpipri PiBAta 

MEPLEYEL, AVTO TE TO LOLOYELPOV TOD EvayyEALOTOD  Ioavvou, nsp 

MEXYPL vOv TEQVAGKTAL YaPITL Osod Ev TH Eggotov åyrwtatn EKKANOLa 

Kal UO TOV TLOTOV EKElOE TPOOKUVEITAL. (Dindorf, 411) 

“But it was the Friday (of Passover); it was the third hour,” just as the accurate 

books contain, and (John) the evangelist’s very own hand, which until now has 

been guarded by the grace of God in the most holy church of the Ephesians, and is 
venerated by the faithful there. 

This nearly identical passage appears twice in the Chronicon.”° First, it appears in 
the context of recounting the trial and crucifixion of Jesus according to John’s Gospel, 
particularly with relation to the events of Passover. John 19:13-14a is quoted, then it is 
noted parenthetically that this is the reading in the most accurate MSS, including John’s 
autograph copy which is safeguarded by the church in Ephesus (the relic itself serves as a 
textual witness). Without further comment on the variant, the narrative picks up again 
with a quotation of John 19:31. The second occurrence of the passage is again in the 
context of recounting the trial and crucifixion of Jesus, this time focusing more on the 


trial before the high priest. The narrative quotes John 18:28 and then summarizes that 


Jesus was handed over to Pilate and skips forward to the citation of 19:14a, followed by 


? Chronicon Paschale, vol. 1 (ed. L. Dindorf; Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae; Bonn: 
Weber, 1832). 


76 The repetition of the same comment in slightly different contexts may indicate that the author 
simply copied a marginal gloss from his copy of John or another source. 
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the same parenthetical comment. The text picks up again following this with a quotation 
of Matt 27:19 (the intercession by Pilate's wife) and then returns to John 19:15 and 


commentary on Jesus as the true passover lamb. 


93. Epiphanius, Ep. Eus. 238°- 239° 
1: tpity (see above) 
2: £kt1] 


éusive ó£ EKEL OANV THY výkta kot xpoi Atav TPOMEPEL AUTOV TÒ TOD 
npartwpiov NEPA xpocappaxoo TH TAPACKEDT KAAOLHEVY kat OUTWG 
OPQ y OTAVPOLDTAL KATA THY àkpifr] TOD Mapkov etor|ynotv Kat 
"Twavvov TOV Ogonzgoiov EVAYYEALOTOV’ EL KAL EV TLOLV AVTLYPAOIG TOD 
KATO 'loávvnv eUayye). too ypoxptkoo ÉVEKEV SPAAWATOG MOLPOLTEMOINTOL 
to FL OTOLXELOV, Ónep TOV TPEIC yrigov nào, ELG TÒ niot HOV, Óngp TOV 
ee nopítotnot SLA TO Aupotépwv THV ototyeiov TAG Kepatac £k TOV 
EVWVUHOV sis TA sérà ENLPAETELV NAS’ 6 kat TPO rjuóv rkpetBocav 
KAnpns te kot “Opryévys xot ó Mapuorocs Eooéptoc. kot od yp tovg 
QuAopaO0gis GKPOATAS SIM tr|v TOD OTOLYELOD avaítpgo Å ra paOsotv 
óuxonáv tv TOV Osiwv evayyeAtwv coupovtav. (Holl) 


But he remained there the entire night and before dawn he brought him from the 
praetorium on the eve of the Sabbath, called the day of preparation, and thus he 
was crucified in the third hour according to the accurate reading of Mark and John 
among the divine evangelists; if also in some copies of the Gospel of John 
because of a scribal error the character gamma, which indicates the number three, 
is altered into the episemon which stands for six, we observe that it is on account 
of the fact that the crossbars of both characters run from the left to the right, 
which also before us both Clement and Origen and Eusebius Pamphilus corrected. 
And it is not necessary for eager students to disrupt the harmony of the divine 
gospels through erasure of the character or juxtaposition. 


In this letter, Epiphanius is concerned with the exact hours and dates surrounding 
the crucifixion, and thus the observation of Passover and Easter. He recounts the order 
and times of each interrogation of Jesus by the various authorities, coming finally to the 


examination by Pilate. Here Epiphanius notes that this is the third hour, according to the 


7' K. Holl, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kirchengeschichte, vol. 2 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1928), 
206. 
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accurate copies of Mark and John, but that some copies of John read "sixth" instead. 

This reading is a scribal error, confusing the character for six with the character for three, 
since they are written similarly. He also mentions that this same problem was 
commented upon previously by Clement, Origen, and Eusebius, indicating that 
Epiphanius himself may be simply rehearsing the same tradition rather than speaking 
from his experience with the MSS. He then turns to the evidence from Matthew, which 
has darkness upon the earth at the sixth hour, thus refuting the reading of the sixth hour in 


John. 


94. Eusebius, Supp. qu. Marin. 4 
1: tpity (see above) 
2: £kt1] 


EvoéBioc ó Kouoapeve, 6 Tlap@irou npoocyopeoópevoc, £v TAIG MOOG 
Mapivov én TOD Yonpioo ndouc KAL thc AVAOTAGELS ZNTNHOECL «ol 
ETLAVOEOL, KAL TADTAL npoUOnkev £i ECETAOLY, TO TOV pèv 0ciov 
evoryeMotny Mdápkov eingiv dpav eivat tpitnv Kad’ ñv £otaopoOr 
Xpictóg ó Osóg koi Xotrp rjv: TOV dé 0gzoAoyucóotaxtov '"Iodvvnv 
KATH THV EKTHV opav ypoat TpoKABEcOHVaL TOV ITU.dtov ext toO 
Briuatog Ev TH A10001pot(9 TH KAAOVHEVM, kot AVAKPIVELV TOV 
'"Incoóv: kai Quot ypo«ikóv Elvat TODTO ooo, xopopaO£v TAPA TOV 
£6 Apyns dnoypawapévwv và EvayyéAra’ TOO HEV yàp YANG otovretoo 
tv apimnv pav onpatvovtoc, TOD O& mopov Tv Éktr|v, kal TOLMAN 
EHEPELAV EXOVTWV TLPOG GANAOUG TOUTWV TOV YAPAKTNHPWV, KATH 
TAAVYV TO yppa oToryélov TO HS tpitnc (pag SNAWTLKOV, 
koptoOcionc TG ATOTETAMHÉVNG eic HNKOG evOeiac, gis THV TOD 

ETON HOV HETAYWOPTNOAL onpootav, TOD TNS EKTNG pac ónJ.otucob: TOV 
YAP TPLOV EVAYYEALOTOV, TOD te Max0atoo Kat MapKov, Kat toD AovKa 
OVUQWVWG AEYGVTWV, WG ANO EKTNG WPAG OKOTOG £yéveto EM’ GANV THY 
yv EWS WAS vatns, TPOSNAOV ðc ò KUpLOG koi Ogóc 'Incobc npò 
THC EKTNC Špa, TPO TOO yevéoðar TÒ OKOTOG, EGTAUPWTO, n.r KATO 
Uv tpitnv dipatv, OS Ó Mdpxog 1 iotópnoe Kai TOD 'Ioavvou Tov 
ópotov tpónov Tv pav 1pitnv giat émonunvapévov, KAL TOV 
ànoypayauévæv TÒ yua uetaðévtæv sis TO &rtonpov. (PG 22:1009) 


Eusebius the Caesarean, called Pamphili, in the Questions to Marinus on the 


passion and resurrection of the Savior and in the explanations, also set forth in 
close examination these things: the divine evangelist Mark said it was the third 
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hour during which Christ our God and Savior was crucified; but John, the most 
theological, wrote it was during the sixth hour that Pilate presided on the 
judgment seat in the place called the Stone Pavement and interrogated Jesus; and 
Eusebius said this error was scribal, overlooked by those who copied the Gospels 
from the beginning; for while the character gamma represents the third hour, and 
the episemon the sixth, since these figures also have great resemblance to one 
another, by mistake the character gamma which signifies the third hour, when the 
straight extender was curved upward, it changed into the sign of episemon, which 
signifies the sixth hour. For while the three evangelists, both Matthew and Mark, 
and Luke say in agreement that darkness came upon the entire land from the sixth 
hour until the ninth hour, it is clear that Jesus the Lord and God was crucified 
before the sixth hour, before the darkness came, clearly during the third hour, as 
Mark records; while John also indicates in a similar manner that it is the third 
hour, and the copyists changed the gamma into the episemon. 


In this excerpt, Eusebius is reported to have commented on the discrepancy 


between the third hour, in Mark, and the sixth hour, in John. His evaluation of the 


problem is that it was a scribal error, that the character for six was inserted instead of the 


number three. Eusebius finds agreement among the Synoptics that darkness came in the 


sixth hour, and since Jesus was clearly crucified before this, then that must have 


happened in the third hour. Likewise, once the scribal error is taken into account, John 


also agrees with this reading. The excerpt ends here, providing no further context. 


95. Jerome, Hom. 11 on Psalm 77 (78 Eng) [Origen?]? 


1: tertia [tpity] (see above) 


2: sexta [Extn] 


Ergo simpliciter dicamus: quomodo illud in euangelio scriptum est, scriptum est 
in Matthaeo et Iohanne quod Dominus noster hora sexta crucifixus sit, rursum 
scriptum est in Marco quia hora tertia crucifixus sit. Hoc uidetur esse diuersum, 


78 See Theophylact, Comm. Jo. 19:12-14 ($96, below), which paraphrases this same passage. It is 


possible that the context for this passage in Theophylact's commentary also represents more of Eusebius's 


text. 


” See above, $27, n. 16. 
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sed non est diuersum. Error scriptorum fuit: et in Marco hora sexta scriptum fuit, 
sed multi pro £rto1|jio graeco putauerunt esse gamma. Sicut enim ibi error fuit 
scriptorum, sic et hic error fuit scriptorum, ut pro Asaph Esaiam scriberent. 
(CCSL 78:66-67) 
Let us answer frankly: there is a similar problem in Matthew [27:45] and in John 
[19:14] where it is written that our Lord was crucified at the sixth hour, whereas 
in Mark [15:25] it is written that He was crucified the third hour. There seems to 
be a discrepancy here, but really there is none. The error was on the part of the 
scribes, for originally in Mark the sixth hour, likewise, was written, but many 
thought there was a gamma instead of an £rvo1|uuo, the Greek number sign. Now, 
just as this was the scribes’ error, it was, likewise, their error to write Isaiah 
instead of Asaph [cf. Matt 13:35]. (FC 48:81-82 [modified]) 
This is a continuation of the discussion of Matt 13:35 in Hom. 11 on Psalm 77 
LXX (see $27, above). The homilist is elaborating on the comment in Matt 22:29 that 
those err who do not know the Scriptures. He cites a number of textual problems as 
evidence of such errors. In between his comments on Matt 13:35, the homilist cites the 
evidence of the difference between the third and sixth hours for Jesus's crucifixion. He 
argues that there is no discrepancy between the Gospels, only a scribal error due to a 
misreading of the number (Jerome clarifies that it is the Greek number sign). The 
homilist finds this to be the same type of error evidenced in Matt 13:35, which he 
attributes to ignorance on the part of the scribes, especially those in the early church. He 


then continues with one more example from Matt 27:9 before returning to his exegesis of 


the psalm. 


96. Theophylact, Comm. Jo. 19:12-14 
1: tpity (see above) 
2: £kt1] 
Ts 6$ tod MapKov Aéyovtog THiTHY pav Eivat, Öte Ò Xpiotóg 


gotavpovto, 6 '"Iodvvng éktnv qnoi; Avovow obv todtO, TIvés uèv, OTL 
YPAPUKOV TO OMPAAYLA’ TO HEV YAP YONA THV tpitny WEaV onpgatvet, kot 
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EOTLV Ó YAPAKTNHP AVTOD totoUtoc, T": tò 6$ KAAOUPEVOV ENIONHOV, tr|v 
EKTHV, KAL exe TOV YAPAKTHPa totóvóg, G'. Eikóc oov TO yupa 
OTOLXELOV ATO THC &mpooeStac TOV HETALYPAPOVTWV Kvptm@Etons ths 
TOTETAMÉVNG eUOstac eic MfIKOG, gic TOV TOD EMLOHOV HETAXYOPNGAL 
LOPAKTH PO, Kat OTW TV T dvnv TAUTHV YevécOoa. “Ott È TODTO 
ELKOG yeveoOal, kal THITHVY Weav avaypagEeo8ar xol rapà TO “Iwavvy, 
GAN ObyL EKTHV WOTEP vOv, SNAOV évtedhðev. TOV yàp TPLOV 
EVAYYEALOTOV, TOD te MatOatiov, Kat TOD Mápkovu, Kai tod AovKa 
OUO voc AgyóvtQv, OG GNO ËKTNG pag OKOTOG BYEVETO EQ” .OAnv Ttv 
yiv, EWC PALS EVVATNG, MPOSNAOV, OS Ó Kuptog NOV TPO TS EKTNC 
Opac, TPO TOD yeveodaun TÒ OKOTOG, EOTAUPWTO, ndas) KATA THV 
tpitny Wpav, oc Ò Mápkoc TE LOTOPNOE, KAL Ò ‘Todvync_ OHotwc, £i kal 
n T). vm TOV YPAPOVTOV TO YOM po. peteOnKev gis TOV TOD ETLONLOU 
yapaKkthnpa. Tivéc èv obv oğtw Avovol toOto. (PG 124:268-69) 


But how does Mark say it is the third hour when Christ was crucified, while John 
says the sixth? Therefore some resolve this by saying that it is a scribal error; for 
the gamma indicates the third hour, and its character is such: I; but that which is 
called episemon indicates the sixth, and has this character: C. Therefore likely, 
due to the inattention of the transcriptionists, the straight extender of the gamma 
stichos was curved upward, changing it into the episemon character, and thus this 
mistake happened. But because this likely happened, also the third hour was 
written down even by John, but not the sixth just as it is now, it is clear from this. 
For while the three evangelists, both Matthew, and Mark, and Luke, say in 
agreement that darkness came upon the entire land from the sixth hour until the 
ninth hour, it is clear that our Lord was crucified before the sixth hour, before the 
darkness came, clearly during the third hour, as both Mark records, and John 
likewise, if indeed a mistake on the part of the scribes changed the gamma into 
the character of episemon. Therefore in this way some people resolve this.*° 


Commenting on John 19:12-14, Theophylact is discussing Jesus’s trial before 
Pilate, noting how Pilate appeared to be giving Jesus a fair trial by coming out and sitting 
on the bema, but really he simply handed Jesus over without fully examining his case in 
order to lay the shame upon the Jews. Theophylact then turns to the question of the hour 
of Jesus’s crucifixion, since John here mentions the sixth hour. Repeating the tradition 


that has been handed down, Theophylact explains that some people solve the 


*? Cf. Eusebius, Supp. qu. Marin. 4 (894, above). The two texts are very similar, and almost 
verbatim toward the end of the passage. Where the Eusebius excerpts ends, so does Theophylact’s 
presentation of how “some” (tivéc pév) would resolve the contradiction between Mark and John, 
bookended by a repetition of the same statement. 
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contradiction with Mark by attributing it to a scribal error, and therefore John originally 
read “the third hour" in agreement with the Synoptics. After this, Theophylact reiterates 
that this is how some people would explain the difference in time between Mark and 
John. He then turns to another explanation (“But others say . . .”), that Mark and John are 
referring not to the same moment but to different events in the course of the trial and 


crucifixion. 


Acts 14:26 

97. Ammonius, catena on Acts 14:23; or Pseudo-Oecumenius, Comm. Acts 22 
1: eig MtAntov 

2: siç ’Avtidyetav (majority of witnesses)! 


"Opa. óxt Kai oi nepi IIaOAov koi BapvaBav £&riokónov siyov déiav, ¿E 
OV &ygipotóvouv oU uóvov Owxkóvouc GAAG xol npgopotépouc: koi 
ónico SE EONLELWOGHNV, OTL ETA VNOTELOV kal EVYMV £xotouv ot 
MAOHTAL TAG YELPOTOVIAG onusiwoa SE kat toOto, STL siç MiANntov 
EXELPOTOVHONOGY ot nepi Bapváßav xai IIaAov: kalt £& atio 
ete OOvres, evnyyehtoavto TOG MEXPL tiic Moas TOAEIG, Kal Soa. 
AAAG Ò OYOS eor| Have TEOS CAAO SE AVTIYPAQOV £opov £xov avi 
Mutor ’ Avtióysiav, 6 Kal rzi0avotepóv pot ov gavn. (Cramer, 
3:240; attributed to Ammonius) 


Xnpgwot£ov S& Sti ot nepi MavdAov kal BapvaPav énioKdnwv gov 
aEtav, ££ àv éyeipotd6vovv o) uóvov 6txkóvouc, GAAG xol 
MPEOBLTEPOULG? koi OTL pietà. VIOTELWV Kot EDVYOV £rotouv ot panca 
TOG YELPOTOVIAG. Ynpsiocat 6& kal toOto, OTL eig MiAntov 
&xeiporo[v]ri9noov Ol nepi Bapváßav Kot TladAov, QÀXo SE AVTIYPAQOV 
edpov Éyov dvi MiArjtov, eig “Avtidystav’ 6 xol mOavastepov. (PG 
118:213; attributed to Oecumenius) 


But one should note {See} that {even} those around Paul and Barnabas had the 
rank of overseers, from whom they were electing not only deacons but also elders, 
and {I noted above} that with fasting and prayer the disciples made the elections. 
But note {I noted} also this, that in Miletus those around Barnabas and Paul were 


*! No variant is present here in NA, UBS, or Swanson. Cf. Tischendorf, who cites Oecumenius 
and this scholion. 
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elected, (and having departed from this place, they were evangelizing the cities as 

far as Pisidia, and the word indicated so many other cities during this time;) but I 

found another copy that has *to Antioch" instead of Miletus, which also is 

(appears to me rather] more persuasive.” 

In Cramer, this paragraph attributed to Ammonius stands alone as an excerpt on 
Acts 14:23, following another from John Chrysostom, and thus has no further context. In 
Pseudo-Oecumenius's Commentary on Acts, vv. 23-28 are presented together, with sis 
MtAntov in the lemma for v. 26. He begins the commentary on these verses by 
addressing why the apostles appointed elders here but not in Cyprus or Samaria. He 
attributes the difference to the proximity to Jerusalem, the response to the gospel, and the 
greater need to teach the Gentiles. He then comments on the deacons and elders 
appointed in the current passage, and he closes this section with a note that another MS 


reads “Antioch,” which he prefers as a better reading. After this, the commentary passes 


on to chapter 15. 


Acts 15:29 

98. Ambrosiaster, Comm. Gal. 2:2 

1: omit D 1; Ir? m&t Tert Hier™® 

2: et a suffocato [kal mviKtov] p“ N7 ACE Y 33. 1739 M (lat) sy; CyrJ [cf. kat 
nviktÓv (see below)]? 
denique tria haec mandata ab apostolis et senioribus data reperiuntur, quae 
ignorant leges Romanae, id est, ut observent se ab idolatria, a sanguine sicut Noe 


et a fornicatione. quae sofistae Graecorum non intellegentes, scientes tamen a 
sanguine abstinendum, adulterarunt scripturam quartum mandatum addentes, et a 


82? For simplicity of presentation, the translation follows the Pseudo-Oecumenius version with the 
Ammonius version added in brackets. 


acc. to Ambrosiaster »» 


83 The UBS apparatus lists among the evidence “mss 
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suffocato observandum. quod puto nunc dei nutu intellecturi sunt, quia iam supra 
dictum erat quod addiderunt. (CSEL 81.3, 19) 


Then these three commands handed down from the apostles and elders are 
encountered, which are foreign to the laws of Rome, i.e., to keep themselves from 
idolatry, from blood like Noah, and from fornication. Since the sophists of the 
Greeks do not understand these things, but do know to abstain further from blood, 
they adulterate Scripture, adding a fourth command, “and keeping from what is 
strangled." Which I think now, God willing, they will understand, because they 
have already added such a phrase. 

In his exposition on Galatians 2 and Paul's journey to Jerusalem to meet with the 
elders, Ambrosiaster includes information from Acts 15 about the Jerusalem council. He 
notes that the council's verdict was for the Gentiles to abstain from three things: blood, 
fornication, and idolatry. He then comments that the Greek "sophists" have tried to 
reason out the meaning of the text, but misunderstood; “blood” could not refer to 
homicide, since the Gentiles would already know this is wrong based on Roman law, and 
thus it indicates refraining from eating raw flesh, as God commanded Noah (cf. Gen 9:4). 
Ambrosiaster then accuses the sophists of adulterating the Scripture by adding, in their 
ignorance, a fourth prohibition extending the limitations against blood, namely to abstain 


from what has been strangled. After this, he passes on to Gal 2:3 and addresses the issue 


of the circumcision of Titus (see further Ambrosiaster on Gal 2:5 [$137, below]). 


99. Jerome, Comm. Gal. 5:2 
1: omit (see above) 
2: et a suffocatis [kot xvuctov] N* A* B C 81. 614. 1175 pc (co); Cl Hier™ [cf. Kai 


TVUKtTOD (see above)] [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


* See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 379-83, for a discussion of the textual history of the 
“Apostolic Decree" (cf. Acts 15:20; 21:25). 
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Et in Actibus Apostolorum narrat historia, cum quidam de circumcisione 
surgentes adseruissent eos qui ex gentibus crediderant debere circumcidi et legem 
custodire Moysi, seniores qui Hierosolymis erant et apostolos pariter congregatos 
statuisse per litteras ne superponeretur eis iugum legis nec amplius obseruarent 
nisi ut custodirent se tantum ab idolothytis et sanguine et fornicatione siue, ut in 
nonnullis exemplaribus scriptum est, et a suffocatis. (CCSL 77A:149) 


And in the Acts of the Apostles the narrative recounts that when certain ones from 
among the circumcised arose and were encouraging the Gentile believers that they 
ought to be circumcised and to keep the law of Moses, the elders and apostles 
assembled together in Jerusalem to establish through letters that no one should 
place upon them the yoke of the law nor observe anything more stringent, except 
to keep themselves only from food offered to idols, blood, and fornication—or, as 
it is written in some copies—and from what is strangled. 

Jerome is discussing Paul's statement in Gal 5:2 that Christ will be of no benefit 
to believers who become circumcised. He points out that Galatians was written to the 
uncircumcised believers and refers back to the decision of the council in Acts 15, listing 
those things in v. 29 that the council determined the Gentile Christians should avoid. 
Jerome adds in passing that some MSS include meat from a strangled animal. Without 


further comment on the variant, he then turns to Paul's treatment of circumcision in 


Romans and 1 Corinthians. 


Romans 3:5 


100. Origen, Comm. Rom. 3.1.6, 12 


mss Graeca apud Or lat 


1: kata [tøv] &vOporov (adversum homines) 1739"* sa; (Or) 
2: kata &vOpomnov A£yo (secundum hominem dico) (majority of witnesses) [NA] 


Tavta tò »M[rn] dótikocg ó OEedc ó émip£pov trjv opyrv kata 
à vOpo xov;«[.]. . el dE og £v ETEPOIG sőpouev >My dóikog ó OEdc 
£nipépov THY ópyrv; kata dà vO0pono[v] Ayw. My y£voicto«, 
Totov[to]v dv £yot voðv f| A&&ug; tò qdoxkew dówov ei[va]t TOV Osóv 
ETLPEPOVTA THY ópyr|v EEL À a óikta uov Oso Sikatoovv[n]v 
[ovviot]ynotv, où Kata Osdv Aéyer OVSE KATA tv O[O]otav avd[tod] 
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OAAG Kata [tO av]Opaaivov xot kaðò Mac à vOponogc ygUotnga 
am 85 
£otiv *** (Scherer) 


These things the question “Is not God unjust who inflicts wrath against men?" . . . 
But if as we find in other [copies], “Is not God unjust inflicting wrath? I speak 
according to man. Certainly not!” the reading would have such a meaning: to say 
God is unjust for inflicting wrath since “our unrighteousness confirms the 
righteousness of God"; it does not say “according to God” nor “according to his 
wisdom,” but “according to man,” even as “Every man is a liar.” 


Sciendum sane est, quod in quibusdam etiam Graecis exemplaribus sic invenitur: 
“Numquid iniquus Deus, qui infert iram adversum homines?" Et magis secundum 
hunc sensum videbuntur quae diximus convenire. Secundum hoc vero, quod in 
Latinis exemplaribus et nonnullis Graecorum invenimus: “Numquid iniquus 
Deus, qui infert iram? Secundum hominem dico. Absit!" Ita intelligendum 
videtur: Hoc, quod dicitur: “iniquus Deus, qui infert iram", pro eo quod "iniustitia 
nostra iustitiam Dei commendat", non secundum Deum neque secundum 
sapientiam Dei dicitur, sed secundum hominem et secundum hoc, quod dicitur: 
“Omnis homo mendax." (Heither, 2:34, 36) 


It is certainly important to know that even in some Greek copies the following is 
found, “Is God unjust who inflicts wrath against men?" What we have already 
said seems to agree more with this sense. But it seems that it should be 
understood according to that which we find in the Latin copies and in some of the 
Greek ones, “Is God unjust who inflicts wrath? I am speaking according to man. 
By no means!" That which is said, “God is unjust who inflicts wrath,” because of 
the fact that “our unrighteousness confirms the unrighteousness of God,” is being 
said not according to God nor according to God’s wisdom but according to man 
and according to what is said, “Every man is a liar" [Rom 3:4]. (FC 103:180) 


Haec de eo, quod dictum est: *Numquid iniquus Deus, qui infert iram?" vel 
"adversum homines," ut in quibusdam exeplaribus legi diximus, vel, ut nos 
habemus "secundum hominem dico. Absit!" prout occurrere nobis potuit, dicta 
sint. (Heither, 2:44) 


These things have been stated as they occurred to us as an explanation of that 
which is written, “Is God unjust who brings wrath" either “against men?" as we 
have said is read in some of the copies, or, as we have it, “I am speaking 
according to man. By no means!" (FC 103:184) 


35 Le Commentaire d’Origéne sur Rom. III.5-V.7 d’après les extraits du papyrus no. 88748 du 


Musée du Caire et les fragments de la Philocalie et du Vaticanus graecus 762 (ed. and trans. J. Scherer; 
Bibliothèque d’Etude 27; Cairo: Institut français d’ Archéologie orientale, 1957), 126. The ellipsis points 
are original to Scherer and represent illegible script; the brackets mark lacunae; the asterisks represent an 
interruption in the text (p. 123) 
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While the lemma given by Rufinus reads, “I am speaking according to man” (i.e., 
in a human way), Origen's lemma apparently had the reading, “Is God unjust who brings 
wrath against men?" In this exposition, Origen is explaining that the fact that our 
unrighteousness confirms God's righteousness does not give us license to misbehave in 
order to make God look better. Twice already in this discussion he has used a variation 
of the phrase, “God brings wrath against men." As confirmed in the Greek fragments, 
Origen himself then notes that there is a variant here; in translating this comment, 
Rufinus is aware that Origen's commentary thus far has explained his original reading, 
not the *variant" (which is actually Rufinus's Latin lemma). Rufinus adds a comment 
about which version appears in the Latin copies. Origen then briefly explains the 
reading “I am speaking according to man" before moving on with the discussion. In the 
ongoing commentary on this passage, the phrase “against men” repeatedly appears 


through the summarizing section, which again notes the variant. 


Romans 3:9 

101. Arethas of Caesarea, catena 

1: nposyóueða od návroc X B (D?) 02194. 33. 1739. 1881 Mt (vg) sy"™= co? [NA] 

2: katéyouev xgpicoóv 1505 2495 (npokax£yougv xepicoóv D* G (V) 104 pc it 
sy" bo; Ambst)®” 


Ta akpiBéotEepa TOV VTIPOV KAL Gpyatdtepa ovK ExEt 
nposyopuecða, QAQ ti oU v KATEYOHEV xgpicoo v; (Staab, 654) 


*° Cf. C. P. Hammond Bammel, Der Rómerbrieftext des Rufin und seine Origenes-Übersetzung 
(AGLB 10; Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1985), 204. 


? Cf. Swanson. 
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The more accurate and older copies do not have “are we better off,” but “do we 
then have an advantage?" 


As a brief scholion, this reading has no additional context. Arethas simply notes 
that a variant is found in the best and oldest MSS. In another scholion on the same 
verse, Arethas repeats nposyópeða as his base text but also makes a passing reference 


to the other reading (tor TO xepicoócepov). 


Romans 4:3 
102. Origen, Comm. Rom. 4.2.11 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Romans 5:14 

103. Ambrosiaster, Comm. Rom. 5:14 

1: omit 614. 1739*. 2495* pc d* m; Or" Ambst 
2: non [ym] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 


4. ac si in Graeco 


a sic habeat etiam in eos regnasse P non ita cautum dicatur— sic enim 
mortem qui non peccaverunt in dicitur scriptum etiam in eos regnasse 
similitudine praevaricationis Adae mortem qui non peccaverunt in 


similitudinem praevaricationis Adae— 
totum enim hic complexus videtur, ut quia mors, id est dissolutio, per invidiam 
facta est diaboli, et in eos qui non peccaverunt regnasse mortem. moriuntur enim, 
quod votum (voti) est satanae. . . . 4e. et tamen sic praescribitur [praescribere] 
nobis [volunt] de Graecis codicibus, quasi non ipsi ab invicem discrepent. quod 
facit studium contentionis. quia enim propria quis auctoritate uti non potest ad 
victoriam, verba legis adulterat, ut sensum suum quasi verbis legis adserat, ut non 
ratio, sed auctoritas praescribere videatur. constat autem quosdam Latinos porro 
olim de veteribus Graecis translatos codicibus] 


88 See Staab, Pauluskommentare, 654. 
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5. a respondentes ad haec non tacemus, f quos incorruptos simplicitas 
quia codices nostri ex Graecis veteribus temporum servavit et probat. postquam 


originem habent, quos incorruptos autem a concordia animis dissidentibus 
simplicitas temporum probat. postea et hereticis perturbantibus torqueri 
autem hereticis perturbantibus et quaestiones coeperunt, 


quaestiones torquentibus 

multa inmutata sunt ad sensum humanum, ut hoc contineretur in litteris, quod 
homini videretur. unde et [etiam] ipsi Graeci diversos codices habent. (5a. hoc 
autem verum arbitror, quando et ratio et historia et auctoritas observatur. nam 
hodie quae in Latinis reprehenduntur codicibus, sic inveniuntur a veteribus posita, 
Tertulliano, [et] Victorino et Cypriano. (CSEL 81.1:172.77)* 


Some Greek manuscripts say that death reigned even in those who had not sinned 
in the way that Adam had. If this is true, it is because Satan’s jealousy was such 
that death, that is, dissolution, held sway over even those who did not sin... . 
Here there is a textual difference between the Latin version and some of the Greek 
manuscripts. The Latin says that death reigned over those whose sins were like 
the sin of Adam, but some Greek manuscripts say that death reigned even over 
those whose sins were not like Adam's. Which of the two readings is the correct 
one? 

What has happened is that somebody who could not win his argument 
altered the words of the text in order to make them say what he wanted them to 
say, so that not argument but textual authority would determine the issue. 
However, it is known that there were Latin-speakers who translated ancient Greek 
manuscripts which preserved an uncorrupted version from earlier times. But once 
these problems were raised by heretics and schismatics who were upsetting the 
harmony of the church, many things were altered so that the biblical text might 
conform to what people wanted. Thus even the Greeks have different readings in 
their manuscripts. I consider the correct reading to be the one which reason, 
history and authority all retain. For the reading of the modern Latin manuscripts 
is also found in Tertullian, Victorinus and Cyprian. (ACCS 6:136-37) 


In his commentary on this verse, Ambriosiaster is explaining what it means that 


death reigned, over both those who temporarily escaped punishment and those who 


suffered for their evil deeds, and how Satan rejoiced in his dominion. Ambrosiaster then 


notes that some Greek MSS say death reigned even over those who did not sin in the 


*? CSEL presents the text for MSS a and p together on even pages and MS y on odd pages. The 


minor differences between the facing pages (specifically, where y diverges from p) are noted here in square 
brackets immediately following the word that the variant replaces. The other parentheses and rounded 
brackets are original to CSEL. 
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manner of Adam; however, he finds that Latin copies lack the negative. Ambrosiaster 
examines the two variants and determines that the text was intentionally altered by 
someone who wanted textual authority to prove a point. Even though the Greek evidence 
seems to weigh against the Latin reading, he asserts that some Latin texts were translated 
from Greek copies that were uncorrupted, so that there is variation even among the Greek 
MSS. Ambrosiaster decides on the reading without the negative, since he finds it to be 
the most logical, the reading supported by both Latin and Greek texts, and the reading of 
authorities such as Tertullian, Victorinus, and Cyprian. Ambrosiaster then continues his 
explanation of the reign of death, stating that in Judea the reign of death began to 
crumble, and now it is being destroyed in every nation. He proceeds with comments on 
how Adam was the type of Christ. Both before and after his discussion of the variant, 
Ambrosiaster does use the phrase with the negative, but only to prove his point that over 


those who do not sin like Adam, death does not reign. 


104. Augustine, Pecc. merit. 1.13 
1: non (see above) 
2: omit 


ergo in omnibus regnauit mors ab Adam usque ad Moysen, qui Christi 
gratia non adiuti sunt, ut in eis regnum mortis destrueretur, ergo et in eis qui non 
peccauerunt in similitudine praeuaricationis Adae, id est qui nondum 
sua et propria uoluntate sicut ille peccauerunt, sed ab illo peccatum originale 
traxerunt, qui est forma futuri, quia in illo constituta est forma 
condemnationis futuris posteris, qui eius propagine crearentur, ut ex uno omnes in 
condemnationem nascerentur, ex qua non liberat nisi gratia saluatoris. scio 
quidem plerosque latinos codices sic habere: regnauit mors ab Adam usque 
ad Moysen in eos qui peccauerunt in similitudinem 
praeuaricationis Adae, quod etiam ipsum qui ita legunt ad eundem referunt 
intellectum, ut in similitudinem praeuaricationis Adae peccasse accipiant, qui in 
illo peccauerunt, ut ei similes crearentur, sicut ex homine homines, ita ex 
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peccatore peccatores, ex morituro morituri damnatoque damnati. graeci autem 
codices, unde in latinam linguam interpretatio facta est, aut omnes aut paene 
omnes id quod a me primo positum est habent. (CSEL 60:14) 


Therefore “death reigned from Adam unto Moses,” in all who were not assisted 
by the grace of Christ, that in them the kingdom of death might be destroyed, 
"even in those who had not sinned in the likeness of Adam's transgression," that 
is, who had not yet sinned of their own individual will, as Adam did, but had 
drawn from him original sin, *who is the figure of him that was to come," because 
in him was constituted the form of condemnation to his future progeny, who 
should spring from him by natural descent; so that from one all people were born 
to a condemnation, from which there is no deliverance but in the Savior’s grace. I 
am quite aware, indeed, that several Latin copies read the passage thus: “Death 
reigned from Adam to Moses over them who have sinned in the likeness of 
Adam's transgression"; but even this version is ascribed by those who so read it to 
the same meaning, for they understood those who have sinned in him to have 
sinned in the likeness of Adam's transgression; so that they are created in his 
likeness, not only as humans born of a human, but as sinners born of a sinner, 
dying ones of a dying one, and condemned ones to a condemned one. However, 
the Greek copies from which the Latin version was made have all, without 
exception or nearly so, the reading which I first adduced. (NPNF 1.5:20 
[modified]) 


From the beginning of book 1 of this anti-Pelagian work focused on forgiveness 
of sin and infant baptism, Augustine lays out the logic of Adam's sin and the consequent 
reign of death. This leads him into a discussion of original sin and a need for grace. In 
chapter 13 (section 11), Augustine cites the beginning of Rom 5:14 and first explains 
what it means that death reigned from Adam to Moses and how not even the law, but 
only grace, was sufficient to end that reign. That grace was hidden during the time of the 
OT and only revealed in the NT. Augustine then draws in the next part of Rom 5:14, that 
death reigned even in those who did not sin in the likeness of Adam—those who had not 
sinned like him, but had inherited his original sin. Augustine adds that he is aware some 
Latin copies lack the negative (“those who sinned"), but he finds that reading to support 
the same meaning, particularly the notion of inheriting Adam's sin. But nearly all the 


Greek copies have the negative, which is Augustine's initial reading. He passes on to the 
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next chapter without further comment on the variant. In the following chapters, 
Augustine continues to discuss grace and justification, relying on passages from Romans, 


and then he turns to the relationship between original sin and infant baptism. 


105. Augustine, Ep. 157.19 
1: non (see above) 
2: omit 


Sed regnauit, inquit, mors ab Adam usque ad Moysen, quia nec lex per 
Moysen data potuit regnum mortis auferre, quod sola Christi abstulit gratia. in 
quos autem regnauerit, uide: Et in eos, inquit, qui non peccauerunt, in 
similitudinem praeuaricationis Adae. regnauit ergo et in eos, qui non 
peccauerunt. sed cur regnauerit, ostendit, cum ait: In similitudinem 
praeuaricationis Adae. iste enim est melior intellectus horum uerborum, ut, 
cum dixisset: Regnauit mors in eos, qui non peccauerunt, quasi nos 
moueret, quare in eos regnauerit, qui non peccauerunt, adderet: In 
similitudinem praeuaricationis Adae, id est quia inerat in eorum membris 
similitudo praeuaricationis Adae. potest et sic intellegi: Regnauit mors ab 
Adam usque ad Moysen et in eos, qui non in similitudinem 
praeuaricationis Adae peccauerunt, quia in semet ipsis, cum iam nati 
essent, nec ratione adhuc uterentur, qua ille utebatur, quando peccauit, nec 
praeceptum accepissent, quod ille transgressus est, sed solo originali uitio 
tenerentur obstricti, per quod eos regnum mortis traheret ad condemnationem. . . . 
nonnulli sane codices non habent ‘in eos, qui non peccauerunt’, sed ‘in 
eos, qui peccauerunt in similitudinem praeuaricationis Adae’, 
quibus quidem uerbis nullo modo iste sensus aufertur. secundum hoc quippe 
intelleguntur peccasse in similitudinem praeuaricationis 

Adae, secundum quod supra dictum est: In quo omnes peccauerunt. sed 
tamen Graeci codices, unde in Latinum scriptura translata est, illud plures habent, 
quod diximus. (CSEL 44:467-68) 


But death reigned, he says, from Adam to Moses (Rom 5:14), because the law 
given through Moses could not take away the reign of death, which only the grace 
of Christ took away. But see over whom it reigned; he says, even over those who 
did not sin in the likeness of the transgression of Adam. It reigned, therefore, even 
over those who did not sin. But he showed why it reigned when he says, in the 
likeness of the transgression of Adam. For this is the better interpretation of these 
words, namely, that, after he had said, Death reigned over those who did not sin, 
as if to teach us why it reigned over those who did not sin, he added, in the 
likeness of the transgression of Adam, that is, because the likeness of the 
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transgression of Adam was present in their members. It can also be understood in 
this way: Death reigned from Adam to Moses even over those who did not sin in 
the likeness of the transgression of Adam, because in themselves, when they were 
already born but did not yet have the use of reason, which he used when he 
sinned, they had not received the commandment that he transgressed but were 
held bound only by original sin, by which the reign of death was dragging them to 
condemnation. ... Some manuscripts, to be sure, do not have: over those who 
have not sinned, but: over those who have sinned in the likeness of the 
transgression of Adam, by which words this meaning is in no way destroyed. In 
accord with it, of course, they are understood to have sinned in the likeness of the 
transgression of Adam, in accord with the previous words, in whom all have 
sinned (Rom 5:12). But more Greek manuscripts, from which the scripture has 
been translated into Latin, have what we said. (Teske, H/3:27-28) 
In answer to questions by a certain Hilary about Pelagianism, Augustine replies 
on a number of topics, primarily the issue of sin and the need for grace. In paragraph 11, 
he turns to questions of original sin and whether infant baptism is necessary since infants 
have not yet sinned. Augustine asserts our lineage of sin from Adam, which in paragraph 
19 brings him to Rom 5:14 and the statement that Adam's sin, and the death it brings, 
reigns even over those who did not sin like Adam. Augustine finds this especially 
applicable to infants, who have not yet sinned like Adam, but are still under the reign of 
death because of their likeness to him. This death reigns over all who have not been 
reborn by the grace of Christ, and while the redeemed will die a physical death, their 
souls will not perish. But even this death will eventually be swallowed up by the victory 
of resurrection. At the end of this section, Augustine adds that some MSS lack the 
negative and read “who have sinned.” While this does not help him build his argument, 
he also does not find it contradictory. However, he prefers his initial reading because of 
the stronger Greek evidence. In the next paragraph, Augustine passes on to further 


support for his argument from Romans 4-5, continuing for a while on the topic of sin via 


Adam versus grace via Christ before turning to another questions by Hilary in section 23. 
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106. Origen, Comm. Rom. 5.1.37 


1: omit (see above) 


2: non 


90 


Si vero, ut in nonnullis exemplaribus habetur, “etiam in eos, qui non peccaverunt 
in similitudinem praevaricationis Adae," mors ista, id est quae in inferno animas 
detinebat, regnasse dicatur, intelligimus et sanctos quosque sub ista morte etiamsi 
non peccandi at certe moriendi lege decidisse. . . . (Heither, 3:74) 


If, on the other hand, as it reads in some manuscripts, “even in those who did not 
sin in the likeness of Adam's transgression,” this death, namely that which was 
keeping souls bound in the underworld, is said to exercise dominion, then we 
shall understand it to mean that even the saints had fallen prey to that death 
certainly under the law of dying, even if not under the punishment of sin. (FC 
103:324-25) 


The lemma presented by Rufinus, and the text explicated by Origen, lacks the 


negative. After expounding on both the simple and potentially deeper meanings of the 


phrase “those who sinned in the likeness of Adam's transgression” (and repeatedly citing 


variations of this phrase), Origen then acknowledges the variant reading (with the 


negative) and offers an exegesis for it. In this instance, he argues, it is claiming that death 


held dominion even over the saints who did not sin, so Christ descended among the dead 


to release them from the condition of death, not the condition that resulted from sin. 


Origen voices no preference between the two readings but continues with his discussion 


based on the version in the lemma. 


? Lake et al. note that £xt tobs pr] duaptýoavtaç is added in the margin of 1739 by “a late 


hand" (K. Lake, J. de Zwaan, and M. S. Enslin, “Codex 1739,” in Six Collations of New Testament 
Manuscripts [ed. K. Lake and S. New; Harvard Theological Studies 17; Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1932], 200). 
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Romans 7:6 

107. Origen, Comm. Rom. 6.7.17 [Rufinus?] 

1: mortui [Ato8av6vtEc] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 
2: mortis [tod Gavetov] (D FG it vg"; Or" "* Ambst) 

Et ideo dicit: “Soluti sumus a lege mortui.” Nisi enim quis mortuus fuerit cum 

Christo, ab ista lege non solvitur. Scio et in aliis exemplaribus scriptum: “a lege 

mortis, in qua detinebamur.” Sed hoc, id est, “mortui,” et verius est et rectius. 

(Heither, 3:250) 

And for this reason he says, “Having died, we have been discharged from the 

law.” For unless someone has died with Christ, he is not discharged from that 

law. I am aware as well that in some copies it is written, “from the law of death 
in which we were being held." This, however, i.e., “having died,” is both truer 

and more correct. (FC 104:28) 

The lemma presented by Rufinus and explicated by Origen reads the participle, 
“having died.” After discussing the nature of the law intended by Paul in this verse (the 
law governing our members rather than the law of Moses; cf. Rom 7:23), Origen explains 
that “having died” refers to our death and burial with Christ in baptism, because only 
through this death with Christ can one be discharged from the law. The commentator then 
notes that some MSS do read “from the law of death," but he quickly dismisses it and 


moves on since “having died” is the more accurate reading.”’ The discussion then 


continues with the next part of the verse. 


?' Hammond Bammel (Rómerbrieftext, 220-22) notes that since Origen’s discussion is clearly 
based on the reading dno8avévtes, it is possible that the comment about the variant was inserted by 
Rufinus regarding the Latin MSS. The Western witnesses for the alternate reading, as well as the lack of 
any mention in 1739, support this suggestion. Scheck, however, says, “The variant belongs to the Greek 
textual tradition. Thus, this comment is Origen's, not Rufinus’s” (p. 28, n. 164). If the only evidence in 
favor of Origen is that the variant appears in the Greek tradition, then this is not enough to arrive at 
Scheck's conclusion. 
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Romans 7:18 

108. Augustine, C. Jul. 3.62 

1: non invenio [oby £bptcko] D F G V 33 W latt sy; Ir" 

2: non [oJ] N A B C 6. 81. 1739. 1881 pc co; Meth Did [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


Hoc enim volumus, cum perfectionem justitiae concupiscimus; hoc intentione non 
intermissa velle debemus: sed quia id perficere in ista corruptibili carne non 
possumus, ideo dixit ad Romanos, Velle adjacet mihi, perficere autem bonum non 
invenio (Rom. VII, 18). Vel, sicut habent codices graeci, Velle adjacet mihi, 
perficere autem bonum non: id est, non mihi adjacet perficere bonum. Non ait; 
Facere; sed, perficere bonum. Quia facere bonum, est post concupiscentias non 
ire (Eccli. XVIIL 30): perficere autem bonum, est non concupiscere. Quod ergo 
est ad Galatas, Concupiscentias carnis ne perfeceritis: hoc e contrario est ad 
Romanos, Perficere autem bonum non invenio. Quia nec illae perficiuntur in 
malo, quando eis non accedit nostrae voluntatis assensus: nec nostra voluntas 
perficitur in bono, quamdiu illarum cui non consentimus permanet motus. (PL 
44:734) 


This is the effect which we will when we long for the fulfillment of justice, and 
we ought not to will with careless intention. But because we cannot fulfill it in 
this corruptible flesh, he therefore says to the Romans: “To will is within my 
reach, but I do not find it in me to fulfill what is good"—or, as the Greek copies 
have, “To will is within my reach, but not to fulfill what is good." He does not say 
he is unable to do good, but unable to fulfill what is good; for to do good is not to 
chase after lusts, but to fulfill what is good is not to lust. Therefore, what is 
written to the Galatians, *Do not fulfill the lusts of the flesh," is put to the 
Romans conversely: “but I do not find it in me to fulfill what is good." These lusts 
are not fulfilled in evil when the assent of our will is withheld from them; and our 
will is not fulfilled in good as long as their activity, to which we do not consent, 
remains. (FC 35:162 [modified]) 


Augustine is explaining what Paul means when he discusses warring against the 
flesh, particularly in Romans and Galatians. Augustine argues that fleshly desires are not 
absent in the believer, but those desires are not fulfilled or acted upon unless the spirit 
consents. He determines that while we cannot attain perfection, we should strive for it, 
and cites Rom 7:18 as evidence, along with a variant reading from the Greek copies. He 


does not dwell on the variant but moves forward by comparing the verse with Gal 5:16 
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and repeating the Latin version of Rom 7:18. Augustine emphasizes that Paul's point 
here is this: evil desires do not come to pass unless our will assents, and our will to do 
good is not fulfilled as long as evil deeds persist. This is the war between the spirit and 
the flesh. Augustine concludes the section with Rom 7:25 and passes on to discuss 


original sin and its implications. 


Romans 8:11 

109. Pseudo-Athanasius, De sancta trinitate 3.20 [Didymus?]”” 

1: to évoikoOvtoc N A C(*) P^ 81. 104. 1505. 1506. 1249 al f m sy"; Cl [NA, UBS, 
Metzger] 

2: tò évoikodv B D FG ¥ 33. 1739. 1881 Wè lat sy”; Ir 


"Op0. A£yet IaoXoc: < « 'Yyu£ig 6& oUkév' E0TE £v oap, einep Iveðpa 
TOD Ogo0 olks £v plv. Ei ôé tig IIvebpa Xpiotovd ok éyet, otos OUK 
Éotlv avtov. Et ð Xpiotóg £v ULV, TO HEV OW NO VEKPOV_ ôv àuaptiav, 
tò 6£ IIveopna Con ot óucattooó vn. Ei òè TO Tvedpo TOD éyelpavtog 
"Inoovv Xpiotóv OlKELV £v jv, Ó éyeipac Xpiotóv EK VEKPOV 
CGoonoujost xoi TA Ovntà copota ov SL TOD EVvOLKODVTOG AdTOD 
TIvevpatos £v ojiv. » Maxed. OUtws od yéypantat, 61a 100 
EVOLKODVTOG, CAA TO EVOLKODV. 'Op8. "Eav Seu 0t, OTL « Ót& TOD 
EVOLKODVTOG » yéypantar ngiOn, OTL TS QvTHS EOTL QUosoG tò Tvedpo 
Tatpi koi Yio; Maxed. Edv obv mov £v Ñ SEUTEPOV Gvtiypapov 
eopsOr] èopahuévov TAP’ Ópiv, ÈK TOUTOD EXELC HE TELCO; 'Op8. 
"Exopgev deiGar. Ótt Ev Sos tols &pxatots Qvilypo«poig oUtQ yéypantar. 
"Eng ó£ vopicers 1OUtO AVTLAEYOMEVOV sivou, nÀnpogoprient Kat £& 
GAAS ypa«ikrig &mxoósi&gocg. Maxed. Einé: tovto yàp avtiAéyetat. (PG 
28:1233) 


Orth.: Paul says, “But you are not in the flesh, since the spirit of God dwells in 
you. But if someone does not have the spirit of Christ, this one is not of 
Him. But if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin, but the spirit 
is life because of righteousness. But if the spirit of the one who raised 


°° A number of scholars now attribute this work to Didymus, although debate continues and 
opinion varies by individual Dialogue; see A. Günthór, Die sieben pseudo-athanasianischen Dialoge, ein 
Werk Didymus’ des Blinden von Alexandrien (Rome: Herder, 1941); cf. A. Heron, “The Two Pseudo- 
Athanasian Dialogues against the Anomoeans," JTS 24 (1973): 101-22, on Dialogues 1-2. 
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Jesus Christ is to dwell in you, the one who raised Christ from the dead 
will bring life even to your mortal bodies through his indwelling spirit that 
is in you” [Rom 8:9-11]. 

Maced.: Thus is it not written, “through the indwelling” but “in order to indwell." 

Orth.: If it may be shown that “through the indwelling” is written, then would it 
persuade that the spirit is of the same nature with the Father and the Son? 

Maced.: Then, if somewhere one or a second copy may be found which is 
corrupted by you, you use this to persuade me? 

Orth.: We use it to show that in all the ancient copies it is written in this way. But 
since you consider this to be refuted, be satisfied also by another written 
proof. 

Maced.: Speak; for this is refuted. 

The Macedonian and his orthodox opponent are debating the Spirit's relation to 
the Trinity. The Macedonian asks his interlocutor to prove that the Spirit gives life in the 
same way as the Father and the Son. The orthodox speaker presents Rom 8:9-11 asa 
proof text, but the Macedonian is aware of a textual variant here and claims that the text 
has been intentionally altered to argue this point. The orthodox speaker asserts that the 
oldest copies have his reading, but he concedes that if the Macedonian will not be 
persuaded by this evidence, then they will have to move on to the next piece of evidence. 
The Macedonian believes he has sufficiently refuted this text and tells his conversation 


partner to move on. The next proof text they consider is 2 Cor 3:5-6; they continue the 


debate without returning to the issue of the variant. 


Romans 8:22 
110. Origen, Comm. Rom. 7.4.7, 14 [Rufinus?] 
1: condolet [covoótvei] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 
2: parturit [8vei] ^ FG a 
?* This is the only variant listed in NA and Swanson, so it is assumed to be the variant behind the 


Latin. The distinction in the Latin verbs, however, is much more pronounced than between the two Greek 
readings and therefore could indicate a difference in Latin translations (i.e., a Latin variant rather than a 
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Ait autem Paulus scire se et similes sibi, *quoniam omnis creatura congemiscit et 
condolet usque adhuc", vel ut in aliis habetur exemplaribus, *congemiscit et 
parturit usque adhuc". 
Si vero, ut in aliis exemplaribus invenitur, ita legamus: *congemiscit et parturit", 
secundum illum sensum accipiemus "parturit", quo dicit apostolus genuisse se per 
evangelium eos, quos per fidem Christi produxit ad lucem. ... (Heither, 4:50, 58) 
Yet Paul says that he and those like him know “that creation groans together and 
suffers grief together until now”; or, as other copies read, “groans together and 
suffers birth pains until now." 
But if, as is found in other copies, we should read that text this way: “groans 
together and suffers birth pains,” we shall understand “to suffer birth pains” in the 
sense in which the Apostle says that through the gospel he had begotten those 
whom he brought forth to the light through faith in Christ. . . . (FC 104:68-69, 72) 
Taking the meaning of the two verbs (groaning and grieving) together, Origen 
explains that creation, although it has no cause to groan on its own, groans together with 
humanity under the same burden of slavery to death. The commentary only mentions the 
variant here in passing.” Toward the end of the discussion of vv. 18-22, however, 
Origen returns to the same passage and again mentions the variant (“suffers birth pains”), 
this time explicating the variant based on the occurrence of the same verb in Gal 4:19: 
just as Paul suffered birth pains for those he brought forth in Christ, so also creation 
suffers in labor for those whom it brought forth to salvation. Before moving on to the 


next set of verses, Origen once again cites the lemma and explains why in this verse Paul 


refers to “all creation,” whereas elsewhere he refers only to “creation.” 


Greek one). But this may also be a translational choice by Rufinus to keep the variant distinct from the 
reading “condolet,” since he uses both “condolet” and “dolet” throughout the discussion. 


?' While the mention of the variant and the alternate exegesis based on it are consistent with 
Origen's treatment of variants elsewhere (see Chap. 2 in Vol. I), the Western support for the alternate 
reading, along with the lack of any mention in 1739, tip the scales in favor of Rufinus originating the 
discussion of the variant. Hammond Bammel states that Origen could have made the comments about 
labor pains without noting a variant (describing, rather, multiple meanings of the same verb), and Rufinus 
therefore used the opportunity to insert a variant from the Latin tradition (Rómerbrieftext, 223-25; see also 
her discussion of the wider MS evidence for the various readings in Latin and in Origen). 
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Romans 12:11 

111. Ambrosiaster, Comm. Rom. 12:11 

1: tempori [karp] D*^ F G pc; Hier 

2: domino [kupio] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


Tempori servientes. (1b. in Graeco dicitur sic habere: domino 
servientes, quod nec loco ipsi conpetit. quid enim opus erat summam hanc 
ponere totius devotionis, cum quando singula membra, quae ad obsequia et 
servitia dei pertinent, memoret? in omnibus enim his quae enumerat plenum deo 
servitium exhibetur.) 2. (nam] servire tempori quid sit alibi absolvit (solvit), cum 
dicit redimentes tempus, quoniam [quia] dies mali sunt, ut sciatis 
quemadmodum unicuique respondeatis. quoniam autem dixerat: spiritu 
ferventes, ne hoc sic acciperent, ut passim et inportune verba religionis 
ingererent (tempore inimico], per quod forte scandalum excitarent, statim 
subiecit: tempori servientes, ut moderate (modeste) et cum honestate aptis et 
locis et personis {et} apto tempore religionis fidem loquerentur. sunt enim 
quidam {etiam [et] in hoc tempore, quo pax est}, qui sic perhorrent verba dei, ut 
audientes cum magna ira blasfement viam Christi. (2a. nam et ipse servivit 
tempori, quando quod noluit fecit; invitus enim circumcidit Timotheum et raso 
capite purificatus secundum legem ascendit templum, ut Iudaeorum sopiret 
insaniam.) (CSEL 81.1:404-5)^ 


"Serving the time." (1b. In Greek it is said to have: "serving the Lord,” which is 
not suited to this very location. For why is it necessary to put forth this sum of 
total devotion, since at a certain point he would recall individual members, who 
extend acts of obedience and service to God? For in all these whom he recounts, 
full service to God is already exhibited.) 2. {For} to “serve the time," which it 
should be, he unraveled (explained) elsewhere, when he says, “redeeming the 
time, because [since] the days are evil" [Eph 5:16], *so that you may know how 
you should respond to each one" [Col 4:6; cf. v. 5]. Since, however, he has said 
“being fervent in spirit” [Rom 12:11], they might not understand this in this way, 
so that they would have poured forth religious words indiscriminately and 
inappropriately {at an adverse time}, by which they might erect a strong 
stumbling block; he therefore added immediately: "serving the time" so that in 
moderation (modestly) and with respectability, in appropriate places and roles 
{and} at an appropriate time for religion, they would speak about faith. For there 
are some [even in this time, when there is peace], who bristle at the words of God 


°° CSEL presents the text for MSS a and f together on p. 404 and MS y on p. 405. The only two 
differences between the two pages are noted here in square brackets immediately following the word that 
the variant replaces. The parentheses and rounded brackets are original to CSEL. 
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so much that when they hear them, with great anger they blaspheme the way of 

Christ. For a person has even "served the time" when one has done what one did 

not want to do; for reluctantly he [Paul] circumcised Timothy, and he went up 

into the temple with his head shaved, purified according to the law, in order to 
quiet the outrage of the Jews. 

Ambrosiaster exegetes Rom 12:11 phrase by phrase, finally turning to the third 
phrase and quoting as his lemma "serving the time." He immediately points out that the 
Greek MSS have a different reading, but based on the context in Romans, he does not 
find this reading appropriate here: since Paul's Roman audience is already serving the 
Lord, as Paul points out in the letter, he does not need to include that in his exhortations. 
Having dismissed this reading, Ambrosiaster then passes on to the lemma, “serving the 
time." He points out that Paul has explained this phrase further in Eph 5:16 (cf. Col 4:5- 
6), to redeem the time in order to know how to answer each person. Ambrosiaster says 
that in Rom 12:11, Paul adds the admonition to “serve the time" after “be fervent in the 
Spirit" so that the audience would not misunderstand and apply their enthusiasm at 
inappropriate places and times, which could provoke their listeners. Ambrosiaster gives 
an example from Paul's life of how one may serve the time even reluctantly. He then 
passes on to v. 12, starting with “After he said ‘serving the time,’ he added ‘rejoicing in 
hope,"" and thus follows the series of participles to build the meaning of each upon the 


next, so that he continues with the theme of time when exegeting this phrase, and hope 


when exegeting the next. 


112. Jerome, Ep. 27.3 
1: domino [kopto] (see above) 


2: tempori [Katpo] 
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illi legant: spe gaudentes, tempori seruientes, nos legamus: spe 
gaudentes, domino seruientes.... (CSEL 54:225) 


They may say if they will, “rejoicing in hope; serving the time," but we will say 
“rejoicing in hope; serving the Lord." (NPNF 2.6:44) 


In this brief letter to Marcella, Jerome is defending charges made against him for 
introducing changes into the NT when he began to revise the Latin against the Greek. 
After more general (and polemical) comments, in the third paragraph of the letter Jerome 
offers a list of examples of texts that he has corrected against the Greek. He mentions 
first Rom 12:11, then follows with further examples of textual problems from 1 Tim 
5:19-20 and 1:15 (see $8169, 167 [respectively], below). For each of these verses, 
Jerome merely cites what the opponents would read (in their Latin copies), and then what 
he would read based on the Greek texts. After this, he closes the letter with a translation 


Issue in Matt 21:2-5. 


113. Origen, Comm. Rom. 9.10 [Rufinus] 
1: domino [kopto] (see above) 
2: tempori [kop] 


Domino servientes. llle Domino servit, qui potest dicere: “Nobis unus Dominus 
Iesus Christus, per quem omnia et nos per ipsum", nec ultra ei aut libido aut 
avaritia aut inanis gloria dominatur. Scio autem in nonnullis Latinorum 
exemplaribus haberi: “tempori servientes", quod non mihi videtur convenienter 
insertum, nisi si quis forte ita dictum putet ut in aliis idem apostolus ait: “Tempus 
breve est, superest ut, qui habent uxores, tamquam non habentes sint" vel ut illud 
dictum est: “redimentes tempus, quoniam dies mali sunt". (Heither, 5:70, 72) 


Serve the Lord. The one who is able to say, “For us there is one Lord, Jesus 


Christ, through whom everything exists and we through him" [1 Cor 8:6], serves 
the Lord. No longer will he be ruled by lust or greed or vainglory. Now I am 
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aware that several Latin copies have "serve the time,””° which does not seem to 


me to have been appropriately introduced, unless perhaps someone thinks that it 

was said in the sense in which the same Apostle says elsewhere, “The time is 

short, it remains that even those who have, should be as if they did not have" 

[1 Cor 7:29]; or as that which has been said, “redeeming the time, because the 

days are evil" [Eph 5:16]. (FC 104:213) 

As this part of the commentary addresses the chapter clause by clause, Origen 
discusses the phrase "serve the Lord," and then Rufinus (perhaps expanding upon a 
comment by Origen) notes that some Latin MSS have a different reading, "serve the 
time." The commentator (whether Origen or Rufinus) continues by evaluating that the 
variant does not seem appropriate to the context, although it may be consistent with other 


Scriptures. While doubt is cast on the variant, it is not explicitly rejected, nor is either 


reading discussed further as the commentary then turns to the next verse. 


Romans 12:13 

114. Origen, Comm. Rom. 9.12 [Rufinus] 

1: usibus [xpstouc] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 
2: memoriis [uvetaic] D* F G t vg"; Ambst 


Usibus sanctorum communicantes. Memini in Latinis exemplaribus magis haberi: 
"memoriis sanctorum communicantes”, verum nos nec consuetudinem turbamus 
nec veritati praeiudicamus, maxime cum utrumque conveniat aedificationi. Nam 
usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, non quasi stipem indigentibus praebere, sed 
censum nostrum cum ipsis quodammodo habere communem et meminisse 
sanctorum sive in collectis solemnibus sive pro eo, ut ex recordatione eorum 
proficiamus, aptum et conveniens videtur. (Heither, 5:72) 


Share in the needs of the saints. I remember that the Latin copies have, rather, 
*Share in the remembrances of the saints." But we should not disturb the tradition 


°° Scheck includes a footnote here: “In the present sentence Rufinus is addressing his Latin 
readers, but the variant belongs to the Greek tradition and, therefore, the original discussion probably 
derives from Origen." 
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or prejudice the truth, especially since both [readings] contribute to edification.” 
For to supply the needs of the saints, sincerely and becomingly, not as if they 
crave alms, but as those who possess our wealth, so to speak, in common with 
them, and to remember the saints, whether at church services or instead that we 
might make progress by the memory of them, seem appropriate and fitting. (FC 
104:214) 


In this portion of the commentary, Origen continues to address the text clause by 
clause. After quoting the lemma, his translator, Rufinus, adds that the Latin copies read 


not “needs” but *remembrances.'?? 


The commentator (Rufinus or Origen) proceeds to 
explain that either reading can equally edify, and so an interpretation is offered for each. 


The commentary then continues with the next phrase in v. 13 without further discussion 


of either variant. 


115. Pelagius, Comm. Rom. 12:13 
1: necessitatibus [x petauc] (see above) 
2: memoriis [uveitai]? 


Necessitatibus sanctorum communicantes. Ministrate eis qui propter Christum sua 
omnia contemnentes, alienis ad tempus indigent ministeriis. quidam codices 
habent: memoriis sanctorum communicantes; quod ita intellegitur ut meminerint 
qualiter sancti uel quibus operibus promeruerint deum, et participes eorum fiant 
imitantes exempla. (Souter, 2:98) 


?' The brackets are present in the translation. Scheck includes a footnote here, referring back to 
the note on Rom 12:11 (see $113, above) and adding ,“This variant belongs to the Greek tradition and thus 
can be traced to Origen." He also comments that Westcott attributes the discussion of the variant to 
Rufinus as well. 


?* Hammond Bammel notes that while Rufinus is responsible for adding the comment about the 
Latin MSS, the mention of the variant by Theodore of Mopsuestia (see $116, below) shows that the variant 
was also known by Greek fathers, so it is possible that Origen himself did originally mention the variant in 
his commentary (Rómerbrieftext, 228). 


* See Souter (1:120-21): “Now necessitatibus is the Vulgate reading, with almost no Old-Latin 


support; memoriis is the Old-Latin reading, supported by the one, but very important Vulgate codex, 
Amiatinus, which is however not backed up by Cassiodorus here." 
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Sharing in the needs of the saints. Provide for those who need the services of 
others for a while because they neglect their own affairs on account of Christ. 
Some codices read: Sharing in remembrances of the saints. This should be 
understood in such a way that they remember in what manner and with what 
works the saints won favour with God, and become partners with them by 
imitating their examples. (De Bruyn)!” 
Commenting on the text phrase by phrase, Pelagius first explains the meaning of 
the lemma, then mentions a variant reading and equally offers an exegesis for this 


alternate reading. Without further comment on either reading, he then turns to the next 


phrase, focusing on hospitality and the example of Abraham and Lot. 


116. Theodore of Mopsuestia, Fr. Rom. 12:13 
1: ypetats (see above) 
2: vetos 


Toig xpetaic, Qnot, TOV dy(ov KOLVWVOUVTES. évia ÔÈ TOV 
&vttypdipov TALC up vet UG EXEL, THS ATS ovens duavotac: Eyer yàp 
OTL SIKALOV BLOG HVNMOVEVELV TAVTOTE TOV Qyiov, KOLVGG t£ ADTOV TAG 
Xpetac VOLICELV kat OUTWS atols ETLKOVvEICELV THY EvdeLav. (Staab, 162) 


It reads, “contributing to the needs of the saints." But some of the copies have “to 
the memories,” which has the same meaning; for he says that it is right for us to 
remember the saints always, both to consider their general needs and thus to 
support them in their poverty. 

In this scholion, the lemma is first quoted, then a variant is mentioned in some 


MSS. The variant is explicated as having basically the same meaning as the lemma. For, 


to remember the saints is to remember and support them in their needs. 


!? Pelagius’s Commentary on St Paul's Epistle to the Romans (trans. T. De Bruyn; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1998), 134. 
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Romans 16:3 
117. Theodoret, Comm. Rom. 16:3 
1: Tpiox1AAav 81. 365. 614. 629. 630. 945. 1505. 1881° al a m vg"? sy (bo); Ambst 
[NA, Metzger] 
2: IIptokav (majority of witnesses) 
‘H òè petà TAUVTHV puvnpovevopuévr xat TAUTHY onzepnkóvtuoe Tov yap 
IIptokuJAav, 7| IIptokov (Gu@otepa yap £otw £ópsiv £v toig PiBAtotc). 
Kat tòv 'AkÜAav cuovepyoUc kasi, kot TPOOTIONOL TO, £v XoiotQ. 
"Inoo0, tva. py tig ónoXAa THY kowovtav ts TEXVNS aivittecBat' 
OKNVOTOLOL yàp roov Kai otor. (PG 82:220) 
The woman mentioned after her, however, surpassed even her: Priscilla, or Prisca 
(you can find both forms in the books), and Aquila he calls fellow workers and 
adds the phrase in Christ Jesus in case anyone should get the idea of a 
professional association, they being tent makers like him. (R. Hill)?! 
Commenting on Rom 16:1-3, Theodoret first discusses Phoebe and the 
compliments Paul is paying her. He then mentions Priscilla, whom he says even 
surpassed Phoebe. Theodoret only notes in passing that her name is also known as Prisca 
but makes no distinction between the two names. After pointing out that Aquila and 


Priscilla were fellow believers, not merely business associates, Theodoret quickly moves 


on to v. 4 and the other virtues of this couple mentioned by Paul. 


Romans 16:5 
118. Origen, Comm. Rom. 10.19.1 [Rufinus] 
(See Additional Texts.) 


!! Theodoret of Cyrus: Commentary on the Letters of St. Paul (trans. R. C. Hill; Brookline, MA: 
Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2001), 1:136. 


102 Tt is possible that Theodoret is not referring to a variant reading but merely the alternate 
spelling of her name throughout Scripture (“the books" then indicating other scriptural writings rather than 
other copies of Romans). However, there is a variant otherwise attested in this verse. 
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Romans 16:25-27 

119. Jerome, Comm. Eph. 3:5-7 
1: include (see below) 

2*: omit F G 629; Hier" ^ 


Qui volunt prophetas non intellexisse quod dixerint, et [A/. sed] quasi in ecstasi 
locutos, cum praesenti testimonio, illud quoque quod ad Romanos in plerisque 
codicibus invenitur, ad confirmationem sui dogmatis trahunt, legentes: Ei autem 
qui potest vos roborare juxta Evangelium meum, et praedicationem Jesu Christi 
secundum revelationem mysterii temporibus aeternis taciti, manifestati autem 
nunc per Scripturas propheticas, et adventum Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 103 et 
reliqua. Quibus breviter respondendum est, temporibus praeteritis tacitum Christi 
fuisse mysterium, non apud eos qui illud futurum pollicebantur, sed apud 
universas gentes quibus postea manifestatum est. (PL 26:481) 


Those who want the prophets not to have understood what they said, and to have 
spoken in ecstasy, as it were, attempt to confirm their doctrine by dragging in, 
along with the present testimony, this, too, which is found in many manuscripts to 
the Romans, *Now to him who is able to strengthen you according to my gospel 
and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery kept 
secret from eternal times but now revealed through the prophetic Scriptures and 
the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ? etc. (Rom. 16:25-6; 1 Tim. 6:14; 2 Tim. 
1:10). To these we must briefly respond that the mystery of Christ had been kept 
secret in times past not among those who were announcing that it was to be but 
among all the Gentiles to whom it was afterwards revealed." (Heine, 147-48) 


In his commentary on Ephesians 3, Jerome discusses Paul's reference to the 


“mystery of Christ" and whether that mystery revealed by Paul was understood in 


103 Romans 16:25-27 has a complicated textual history, so it would be helpful if Jerome had been 
more specific about what exactly was “found in many manuscripts," and where it was found. Here, I have 
assumed (with the editors of NA and UBS) that he is talking about the inclusion or omission of the 
complete doxology. However, Jerome also cites a variant within the doxology: the inclusion of *et 
adventum Domini nostri Jesu Christi ([kat ts éxipavetas TOD kupiov ðv 'Incoó Xpiotob] Or 
Hier"), 


104 This entire translation excerpt is italicized in Heine, indicating a parallel with Origen's 
commentary. Although there is no extant parallel text from Origen, Heine says, “This entire section [Eph 
3:5ff.] must surely come from Origen, except in the few obvious insertions by Jerome concerning Latin 
style and language" (144 n. 6). Hammond Bammel agrees that the mention of the MS evidence in 
particular derives from Origen (Rómerbrieftext, 230). 
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previous generations. Jerome notes that some people, those who would argue that the 
prophets themselves did not understand the mystery but only prophesied ecstatically, 
quote a passage found in many copies of Romans, which refers to the mystery being kept 
a secret from ancient times. He does not comment on the variant but concludes his 
argument on Eph 3:5-7, explaining that the mystery of Christ was kept a secret not from 
the prophets but from the Gentiles, and that as the Romans quotation says, that mystery 
has now been revealed to the Gentiles only through the prophetic Scriptures and the 


coming of Christ. 


120. Origen, Comm. Rom. 10.43.2 

1: vv. 25-27 after 16:23/24 D N B C D 81. 365. 630. 1739. 2464. al a b vg sy? co; 
Or" "5 Ambst [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

2: vv. 25-27 after 14:23 V 0209" W m" sy”; Orts 


Caput hoc Marcion, a quo scripturae evangelicae atque apostolicae interpolatae 
sunt, de hac epistula penitus abstulit, et non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco, ubi 
scriptum est: “Omne autem, quod non est ex fide, peccatum est", usque ad finem 
cuncta dissecuit. In aliis vero exemplaribus, id est in his, quae non sunt a 
Marcione temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus. In nonnullis 
etenim codicibus post eum locum, quem supra diximus, hoc est *omne autem, 
quod non est ex fide, peccatum est", statim cohaerens habetur: “Ei autem, qui 
potens est vos confirmare". Alii vero codices in fine id, ut nunc est positum, 
continent. (Heither, 5:280) 


Marcion, by whom the evangelical and apostolic Scriptures have been 
interpolated, completely removed this section from this epistle; and not only this 
but he also cut up everything from the place where it is written, *But all that is not 
from faith is sin,” [14:23] to the end. But, in other copies, i.e., in those that have 
not been desecrated by Marcion, we find this section itself placed in different 
locations. For in several manuscripts, after the passage we cited above, that is “All 
that is not from faith is sin," immediately joining this is rendered, “now to him 
who is able to strengthen you." But other manuscripts contain it at the end, as it 
now stands. (FC 104:307-8) 
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After introducing the doxology, Origen first explains that Marcion has mutilated 
the text at this point. Origen claims that Marcion completely omitted the doxology and 
cut up everything in the text from 14:23 to the end of Romans. Origen goes on to note, 
however, that even in copies not altered by Marcion, some have the doxology after 14:23, 
while others have the verses here, at the end of the letter." After this preliminary 
comment, Origen turns to the content of the verses, dealing with them as an independent 
unit without offering further opinion on their location in the book (although, he does 
remark on the concluding *Amen" as an affirmation of the veracity of everything that 


came before, implying that it belongs at the end of the letter). 


1 Corinthians 9:5 

121. Jerome, Jov. 1.26 

1: sorores [&8eA.Qcc] (cf. &6EXqriv [majority of witnesses]) [NA]'96 
2: omit F G a b; Tert Ambst Pel 


Si autem nobis illud opposuerit ad probandum, quod omnes Apostoli uxores 
habuerint, Numquid non habemus potestatem mulieres vel uxores circumducendi 
(quia yovr| apud Graecos utrumque significat) sicut caeteri Apostoli, et Cephas, 
et fratres Domini, jungat et illud quod in Graecis codicibus est: Numquid non 
habemus potestatem sorores mulieres, vel uxores circumducendi? Ex quo apparet 
eum de aliis sanctis dixisse mulieribus, quae juxta morem Judaicum magistris de 
sua substantia ministrabant, sicut legimus ipsi quoque Domino factitatum. Nam, 
et ordo verborum hoc significat: Numquid non habemus potestatem manducandi, 
et bibendi, aut sorores mulieres circumducendi (I Cor. IX, 4, 5)? Ubi de 


105 While Hammond Bammel determines that the original discussion comes from Origen, she 
notes that the phrase “ut nunc est positum" may have been added by Rufinus to point out the current state 
of the MS evidence in his own time (Rómerbrieftext, 229-30). 


!'6 Altogether, the Latin reading that Jerome presents is more expansive than the Greek; where the 
Greek reads simply &àógAqr|v yovotiko, the Latin expands on the Greek ambiguity to present both 
possibilities: *sorores mulieres, vel uxores." However, the only variant between the two Latin versions is 
"sorores." While Jerome does not directly state that *uxores" does not belong in the Latin text, he 
essentially argues against its validity by asserting that “sisters” cancels out the meaning “wives.” 
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comedendo et bibendo, ac de administratione sumptuum praemittitur, et de 
mulieribus sororibus infertur, perspicuum est, non uxores debere intelligi, sed eas, 
ut diximus, quae de sua substantia ministrabant. Quod et in veteri Lege de 
Sunamitide illa scribitur, quae solita sit Elisaeum recipere, et ponere ei mensam, 
et panem, et candelabrum, et caetera. Aut certe si yovatkac, uxores, accipimus, 
non mulieres, id quod additur, sorores, tollit uxores, et ostendit eas germanas in 
spiritu fuisse, non conjuges. (PL 23:245-46) 


But if, in order to show that all the Apostles had wives, he meets us with the 
words “Have we no right to lead about women or wives" (for yovy in Greek has 
both meanings) "even as the rest of the apostles, and Cephas, and the brethren of 
the Lord?" let him add what is found in the Greek copies, “Have we no right to 
lead about women that are sisters, or wives?" This makes it clear that the writer 
referred to other holy women, who, in accordance with Jewish custom, ministered 
to their teachers of their substance, as we read was the practice with even our 
Lord himself. Where there is a previous reference to eating and drinking, and the 
outlay of money, and mention is afterwards made of women that are sisters, it is 
quite clear, as we have said, that we must understand, not wives, but those women 
who ministered of their substance. And we read the same account in the Old 
Testament of the Shunammite who was wont to welcome Elisha, and to put for 
him a table, and bread, and a candlestick, and the rest. At all events if we take 
yovattka to mean wives, not women, the addition of the word sisters destroys the 
effect of the word wives, and shews that they were related in spirit, not by 
wedlock. (NPNF 2.6:365) 


In his treatise against Jovinian, Jerome is chiefly arguing in favor of asceticism to 


counter Jovinian's claims that it makes no difference whether one is celibate or married 


because all Christians receive an equal reward. In the latter half of book 1, Jerome 


addresses the case of several biblical figures; in section 26, he turns to the apostles. He 


grants Jovinian the point that Peter and other apostles were married, but Jerome argues 


that (a) when these men married they belonged to the generation of the law, not the 


gospel, because it was before Jesus died and rose again (i.e., before the new covenant was 


ratified), and (b) when they followed Jesus and became apostles, they gave up everything, 


including home and marriage (cf. Luke 18:28-30). Jerome must then address whether 


1 Cor 9:5 refers to the apostles’ wives, but he determines, based on a fuller reading in the 


Greek, that the text actually refers to other Christian women who provided for the church 
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and apostles out of their wealth (a situation not unfamiliar to Jerome in his own century). 
As scriptural evidence of such a case, he points to Elisha and the Shunammite woman. 
Jerome further asserts that there is no evidence any of the disciples besides Peter had 
wives. In fact, Jerome claims that John, the beloved disciple, was a virgin, and was 
beloved for this very reason. Jerome continues with a lengthy comparison between Peter 
and John, to prove John's superiority, before turning to yet more biblical passages on the 


theme of marriage and virginity. 


1 Corinthians 10:22 
122. Pelagius, Comm. 1 Cor. 10:22 


(See Additional Texts.) 


1 Corinthians 11:10 
123. Theodore of Mopsuestia, catena on 1 Cor 11:4-5 


(See Additional Texts.) 


1 Corinthians 13:3 

124. Jerome, Comm. Gal. 5:26 

1: glorier [kay jcopou] 048 [cf. kay ooo W N A B 33. 1739* pc co; Hier] 
[NA, UBS, Metzger] 

2: ardeam [kavOjoopat] C D FG L6. 81. 104. 630. 945. 1175. 1881* al latt sym, Tert 
Ambst Hier™ [cf. «kavOrjoo pot V 1739*. 18815 Vi] 


Scio in latinis codicibus in eo testimonio quod supra posui, si tradidero corpus 
meum ut glorier, ardeam habere pro glorier, sed ob similitudinem uerbi, quia 
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apud Graecos ardeam et glorier, id est cavOjoopat et kavyricopat, una 
litterae parte distinguitur, apud nostros error inoleuit. Sed et apud ipsos Graecos 
exemplaria sunt diuersa. (CCSL 77A:203) 


I am aware that in [some] Latin manuscripts in his testimony that I laid out above, 
“if I hand over my body in order to boast,” “burn” occurs in place of “boast”; 
because of the likeness of the verb, which in the Greek “burn” and “boast,” that is 
kxavOrcopat and kavyricopat are distinguished by one part of a letter, an error 
has grown up among us. But also in the Greek copies themselves there is 
diversity. 


In his discussion of the text from Galatians, Jerome adduces a number of verses 


from 1 and 2 Corinthians, including 1 Cor 13:3. At the end of this discussion, he then 


returns to this verse and notes in passing that there are Latin MSS that read “burn” rather 


than the reading he previously cited, “boast.” He pauses to explain that the variant is due 


to a similarity between the Greek words, and therefore the variation present in the Greek 


copies is reflected in the Latin translations. He then continues on with his exposition of 


Gal 6:1. 


1 Corinthians 15:5 


125. Augustine, Cons. 3.71 


1: duodecim [6a)deKa] (majority of witnesses) [NA, Metzger] 


2: undecim [vSexa] D* F G latt sy""* 


sic autem non apparet quibus duodecim, quemadmodum nec quibus quingentis. 
fieri enim potest, ut de turba discipulorum fuerint isti duodecim nescio qui. nam 
illos quos apostolos nominauit non iam duodecim, sed undecim diceret, sicut 
nonnulli etiam codices habent, quod credo perturbatos homines emendasse 
putantes de illis duodecim apostolis dictum, qui iam Iuda extincto undecim errant. 
sed siue illi codices uerius habeant qui undecim habent, siue alios quosdam 
duodecim apostolus Paulus uelit intellegi, siue sacratum illum numerum etiam in 
undecim stare uoluerit, quia duodenarius in eis numerus ita mysticus erat, ut non 
posset in locum Iudae nisi alius, id est Matthias, ad conseruandum sacramentum 
eiusdem numeri subrogari, quodlibet ergo eorum sit, nihil inde existit quod 


AT] 


ueritati uel istorum alicui ueracissimo narratori repugnare uideatur. (CSEL 
43:370-71) 


And thus it is not made clear who these twelve were, just as we are not informed 
who these five hundred were. It is quite possible, indeed, that the twelve here 
instanced were some unknown twelve belonging to the multitude of the disciples. 
For now the apostle might speak of those whom the Lord designated apostles, not 
as the twelve, but as the eleven. Some codices, indeed, contain this very reading. I 
take that, however, to be an emendation introduced by men who were perplexed 
by the text, supposing it to refer to those twelve apostles who, by the time when 
Judas disappeared, were really only eleven. It may be the case, then, that those are 
the more correct codices which contain the reading “eleven;” or it may be that 
Paul intended some other twelve disciples to be understood by that phrase; or, 
once more, the fact may be that he meant that consecrated number to remain as 
before, although the circle had been reduced to eleven: for this number twelve, as 
it was used of the apostles, had so mystical an importance, that, in order to keep 
the spiritual symbol of the same number, there could be but a single individual, 
namely, Matthias, elected to fill the place of Judas [Acts 1:26]. But whichever of 
these several views may be adopted, nothing necessarily results which can appear 
to be inconsistent with truth, or at variance with any one most trustworthy 
historian among them. (NPNF 1.6:215) 


In chapter 25 (sections 70-86), Augustine is discussing the resurrection 
appearances and whether they can be harmonized, including Paul's testimony from 
1 Corinthians. Augustine first addresses the appearances to the women, then turns to the 
men, specifically Peter and the “twelve” mentioned by Paul. Augustine determines that 
since the twelve are not named, they could be any twelve disciples since the Twelve 
would more appropriately now be the Eleven (sans Judas). In fact, he notes, some MSS 
have this reading. He proposes that "the eleven" is a conjectural emendation by those 
who are trying to avoid an inaccuracy in the biblical text, although he also notes that Paul 
may have meant the eleven disciples but preserved the number twelve here because of the 
number's significance (borne out by the fact that the number was soon brought back to 
twelve with the addition of Matthias). Either way, Augustine does not find anything 


contradictory or inaccurate in the text. For his purposes of harmonization, however, it 
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works out best to consider that the twelve mentioned by Paul include the two men on the 
road to Damascus, for which he cites Mark 16:12 as evidence and then compares the 


testimony in Luke. 


126. Pseudo-Oecumenius, catena 


(See Additional Texts.) 


1 Corinthians 15:51 

127. Acacius of Caesarea, Zuupikvov Cntnyatwv (Miscellaneous Questions; quoted 
by Jerome, Ep. 119.6-7) 

1 " . . . . D . 107 

: omnes quidem dormiemus, non omnes autem inmutabimur [mavtEc [Ev 
kotmO0nocópns0a, où navtes dé aAXoyncóue0a] N C 0243*. 33. 1241°. 1739 
pc; Hier"? (A*: ot loco oS) 

2: non quidem omnes dormiemus, omnes autem inmutabimur [o0 ma&vtEc p£v 
koiuim0ncópus0a, mavtec 66 dAXaynoóus0a] B D? ¥ 075. 0243. 1881 Mt sy 
co; Hier ^ [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

Acacius, Caesareae, quae prius Turris Stratonis uocabatur, post Eusebium 
Pamphili episcopus, in quarto Xuuptkvov čntnuatoæov libro proponens sibi hanc 
eandem quaestionem latius disputauit et utrumque suscipiens, quod inter se 
uidetur esse contrarium, post principium, quod omisimus, sic locutus est: 
*dicamus primum de eo, quod magis in plurimis codicibus inuenitur: ecce 
mysterium dico uobis: omnes quidem dormiemus, non omnes 
autem inmutabimur. mysterium dixit, ut adtentiores faceret auditores de 
resurrectione plenius disserturus. ... Transeamus ad secundam lectionem, quae 
ita fertur in plerisque codicibus: non quidem omnes dormiemus, omnes 
autem inmutabimur.... hoc autem sciendum, quod magis conueniat ueritati 


ita legere: omnes quidem dormiemus, non omnes autem 
inmutabimur, maxime quia sequitur: mortui resurgent incorrupti et nos 


107 àv NAC D' FG ' 075. 33. 1881 Mi lat sy"; Ambst (omit 48^ B C* D* 0243*. 1739 pc b). 
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inmutabimur. si enim omnes sunt inmutandi iuxta alteram lectionem, quomodo 
postea dicitur quasi praecipuum atque priuatum et proprie apostolorum: et nos 
inmutabimur? quando autem dicit ‘nos,’ sanctos quosque significat.' (CSEL 
55:452-54, 458) 


Acacius, bishop of Caesarea (previously called Turris Stratonis) after Eusebius 
Pamphilius, lays out for himself this same question in the fourth book of 
Miscellaneous Questions. Taking up both readings, he discusses the matter more 
extensively, since there appears to be a contradiction between the two. After the 
beginning, which is omitted here, he continues as follows: “First, let us say 
concerning this that in most manuscripts is found rather, ‘Look, I speak to you a 
mystery: indeed, we will all sleep, but we will not all be changed.’ He speaks a 
mystery, in order to make his audience more fully attentive as he proceeds to 
discuss the resurrection. ... Let us pass over to the second reading, which occurs 
in many manuscripts: ‘Indeed we will not all sleep, but we will all be changed.’ 

. . . But one should be aware of this, that it is truly more fitting to read, ‘Indeed, 
we will all sleep, but we will not all be changed,’ especially because it continues, 
‘The dead will rise incorruptible, and we will be changed.’ If indeed all will be 
changed, as in the other reading, how is it said later, ‘and we will be changed,’ as 
though it is both limited and personal, and most appropriately said of the apostles? 
But when it says ‘we,’ it indicates all of the saints.” 


In this extensive quotation of Acacius, Jerome continues his discussion of 1 Cor 
15:51, following a lengthy quotation of Didymus (see $130, below). Acacius first notes 
one reading, then provides a detailed exegesis of Paul's exposition in 1 Corinthians 15, 
reinforced by a quotation from Dan 12:2 on death and resurrection. In the next 
paragraph, Acacius sets aside the first reading to consider the second. In an even longer 
discussion, he cites a number of Pauline passages (especially from 1 and 2 Thessalonians) 
on death and the nature of the body, then broadens to include a number of biblical 
passages on the same theme. After carefully considering the implications of each reading 
based on an exegesis of Paul and other scriptural evidence, Acacius decides that the first 
reading 1s more logical to the passage, based on v. 52, which qualifies that only *we" will 


be changed. 
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128. Augustine, Ep. 193.10-11 
1: resurgemus [AvaotnoopE8a] D* lat; Tert Ambst Spec 
2: dormiemus [kotum0noóps0a] (see above) 


nam et illud, quod in plerisque codicibus legitur, omnes resurgemus’ unde 
fieri poterit, nisi omnes moriamur? resurrectio quippe, nisi mors praecesserit, 
nulla est. et quod nonnulli codices habent ‘omnes dormiemus', multo facilius 
et apertius id cogit intellegi. et si quid aliud tale in sanctis litteris inuenitur, ad id 
uidetur inpellere, ut nullus hominum existimetur inmortalitatem, nisi mors 
praecesserit, adepturus. ... quae si ita esse constiterit, illa uerba excutienda erunt, 
quo modo sic accipiemus ‘tu quod seminas, non uiuificatur, nisi 
moriatur’, et ‘omnes resurgemus' siue ‘omnes dormiemus,' ut non 
aduersentur huic sententiae, qua quidam creduntur etiam cum suis corporibus in 
aeternum non degustata morte uicturi. (CSEL 57:173-74) 


For how is what we read in most manuscripts, All of us will rise (1 Cor 15:51), 
possible unless all of us die? There is certainly no resurrection unless death has 
come first. And what some manuscripts have, namely, All of us will fall asleep, 
makes us understand this same point much more easily and clearly, and anything 
else of the sort that is found in the holy writings seems to force us to the 
conclusion that no human being should be thought to attain immortality unless 
death has come first. ... If itis established that this is the case, we must examine 
how we should then interpret the words, What you sow is not brought to life 
unless it first dies (1 Cor 15:36), and, All of us will rise, or, All of us will fall 
asleep (1 Cor 15:51), in order that they may not be opposed to this view by which 
it is believed that they will live with their bodies for eternity without having tasted 
death. (Teske, II/3:284-85) 


In a reply to Mercator, Augustine is addressing the resurrection of the dead. He 
appeals to the standard Pauline texts, 1 Thessalonians 4 and 1 Corinthians 15, and is 
discussing whether at the coming of the Lord there will be some who will not die but, like 
Enoch and Elijah, will be taken directly into immortality. In contradiction to this, 
Augustine cites 1 Cor 15:36, and then v. 51. He notes the variant, but both readings 
make the same point: all must die in order to rise again. Throughout this paragraph, 
Augustine claims that he would like to hear the opinion of more learned people on the 


subject. He again refers to 1 Thessalonians 4, claiming that some who are still living will 
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be taken up at the Lord's return, and states that if this reading is to be taken at face value, 
then the other verses from 1 Corinthians 15 (which he repeats, including both the lemma 
and variant for v. 51) must be explained somehow. Without drawing an immediate 

conclusion to this matter, Augustine then shifts the discussion to death as punishment for 


sin. 


129. Augustine, Ep. 205.14 
1: resurgemus [àvaotnoóps0a] (see above, Augustine) 
2: dormiemus [koium0noóps0a.] (see above, Acacius) 
. . . exponit, quid dixerit, adiciens: Ecce mysterium dico uobis; omnes 
quidem resurgemus-—uel, sicut Graeci codices habent, omnes quidem 
dormiemus—, non tamen omnes inmutabimur. hanc inmutationem utrum 
in deterius an in melius intellegi uoluerit, inferiora demonstrant. (CSEL 57:334- 
35) 
As if someone had said this, he explains what he said and adds, See, I am telling 
you a mystery. All of us will indeed rise—or as some Greek manuscripts have, All 
of us will indeed fall asleep—but not all of us will be transformed. The following 
shows whether he wanted us to understand this transformation for the worse or for 
the better. (Teske, II/3:383) 
In a letter to Consentius, Augustine answers his question about the nature of 
Christ's bodily form. This leads into a discussion of the resurrected body in 
1 Corinthians 15. To answer a rhetorical question, How can the resurrected body be both 
flesh and not flesh? Augustine cites Luke 24:39 and then turns to 1 Corinthians 15, 
starting his quotation with v. 50. He then pauses after v. 51 to mention the variant in 
some Greek copies, and without further dwelling on it, proceeds with v. 52 and his 


explanation of the passage, emphasizing incorruptibility in contrast to the corruptibility of 


the damned. 
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130. Didymus, Fr. / Cor. 15:51; Jerome, Ep. 119.5 
1: mavtEG HEV kotum0noópne0a, oU xàvtegc dE dAraynoóueða (see above, Acacius) 
2:00 návteç èv koum0ncóps0a, návtec 8& d oynoópuse0o 1? 


'Engiór| nepi àvactaocsgoc 0gopta. paO6og éxet[v] vorjosoc, sikótws qnotv: 
ióoU WvOTTPLOV UUITV A£yo: TavtEs HEV TEAVNEGHEVOL 
xoium0noópns0a, LSvot SE ot SiKALOL GAAGYNOGUEDG, EKAGWWAVTES oc O 
HALOS uóvot yàp OTOL &ri TO KPEITTOV KATA yoyrv xoi GOA 
WEetaBaAAovtEes GAAaYNOovTaL. o0 yàp AKGAOLBOV Aéyew Ev GAAGEEL 
KOTO TIVA ETEPAV MEPOHEVHV otw YPAONV’ oU TAVTEG HEV 
kxoiun0ncopneg0a, TaVTES SE dAXaynocopgse0a Sia tò 000g 
ETLPEPOHEVOV kai MELTS a AAaynoopge0a. si yàp navtes 
OAAGTTOVTAL, MEPLTTOV A£ygo0oi kai METS d AAoyncopgs0a. (Staab, 
11) 


Since an examination of the resurrection requires deep thought, he says fittingly, 
“Behold, I speak a mystery to you"; once dead, “we will all sleep,” but only the 
righteous among us “will be changed,” “shining like the sun” [cf. Matt 13:43]; for 
only those transforming for the better with respect to the soul and body will be 
changed. For it does not follow to say—like a certain other text that reads this 
way—that when the change occurs “we will not all sleep, but we will all be 
changed” because of the immediate addition “and we ourselves will be changed” 
[v. 52]. For if all change, it is superfluous to say “and we ourselves will be 
changed.” 


si non indigeret resurrectio interprete nec obscuritatem haberet in sensibus, 
numquam Paulus apostolus post multa, quae de resurrectione locutus est, 
intulisset: ecce mysterium dico uobis: omnes quidem dormiemus—id 
est, moriemur—, non omnes autem-—sed soli sancti—inmutabimur. scio, 
quod in nonnullis codicibus scriptum sit: non quidem omnes dormiemus, 
omnes autem inmutabimur; sed considerandum, an, quod praemissum est: 
omnes inmutabimur, possit conuenire, quod sequitur: mortui resurgent 
incorrupti et nos inmutabimur. si omnes inmutabuntur et hoc commune 
cum ceteris, superfluum fuit dicere: et nos inmutabimur. quam ob rem ita 
legendum est: omnes quidem dormiemus, non omnes autem 
inmutabimur. (CSEL 55:449) 


108 Tn his first citation of the text, Didymus does not quote verbatim but adds a few words of 
interpretation, and while he does not quote the negative in the second phrase, he does qualify the statement, 
as though it does not apply to “all” (the “all” also is omitted). In the variant, he is closer to the wording of 
the text, although the word order in the first phrase is slightly altered. The translation by Jerome presents 
the readings more straightforwardly, closer to the wording of the text. 
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If the resurrection needed no interpreter, nor had obscurity in sense, the Apostle 

Paul would never, after a lengthy discussion concerning the resurrection, have 

added: “Behold I speak to you a mystery: indeed, we will all sleep"— that is, 

die—“but we will not all"—but the saints alone—“be changed." Be aware that in 
some manuscripts is written: *Indeed, we will not all sleep, but we will all be 
changed." But consider whether this reading, “we will all be changed,” would be 
able to agree with what follows: “The dead will rise incorruptible, and we will be 
changed.” If all will be changed, and this means all people together, it would be 
superfluous to say, “and we will be changed.” Therefore, it should read, “Indeed, 
we will all sleep, but we will not all be changed.” 

This Greek scholion is cited more extensively by Jerome in his Ep. 119. After 
Jerome has cited evidence in favor of the reading “Indeed, we will not all sleep, but we 
will all be changed,” he turns to Didymus, who is of the opposite opinion (an opinion that 
Jerome traces back to Origen).’” Jerome begins his citation at essentially the same place 
as the scholion, introducing the necessity of Paul speaking a mystery. Didymus states 
that not all, but only the righteous or holy, will be changed. He points out the variant, but 
decides based on v. 52 that if Paul goes on to qualify that we will be changed, then he 
could not have previously said “all.” Jerome's quotation continues with further exegesis 


of the passage, explaining that sleep is a euphemism for that death which retains hope of 


resurrection. 


' There is no extant evidence from Origen discussing the variant (cf. the UBS apparatus, which 
has Origen’s evidence for the readings split, one citation being from later in Jerome’s same letter 
[119.9.4]), but Jerome studied with Didymus in Alexandria, so he could have firsthand knowledge of a 
tradition within the catechetical school that had been handed down initially from Origen. 
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131. Jerome, Ep. 119.2, 12 

1: omnes quidem dormiemus, non autem omnes inmutabimur [mavtec èv 
kxoium0ncópns0a, od návtes bE aX Aoynoóps0a] (see above, Acacius #1) 

2: non omnes dormiemus, omnes autem inmutabimur [où navtes kowum0noópns0a, 
MOAVTEG SE dàraynoópueða] (see above, Acacius #2) 

3: omnes quidem resurgemus, non omnes autem inmutabimur [ma&vtEc u£v 
àvaotnoópnsg0a, où mavtec dé dAaynoópns0o.] (see above, Augustine #1) 


Quaeritis, quo sensu dictum sit et quomodo in prima ad Corinthios epistula Pauli 
apostoli sit legendum: omnes quidem dormiemus, non autem omnes 
inmutabimur an iuxta quaedam exemplaria: non omnes dormiemus, 
omnes autem inmutabimur; utrumque enim in Graecis codicibus inuenitur. 
(CSEL 55:447) 


You are seeking in what sense might it have been said, and how in the Apostle 
Paul's first letter to the Corinthians it might have been read: "Indeed we will all 
sleep, but we will not all be changed." Or similarly some copies read: *We will 
not all sleep, but we will all be changed." In fact, each reading is found in the 
Greek manuscripts. 


illud autem breuiter in fine commoneo, hoc, quod in Latinis codicibus legitur: 
omnes quidem resurgemus, non omnes autem inmutabimur, in 
Graecis uoluminibus non haberi, sed uel: omnes dormiemus, non omnes 
autem inmutabimur uel: non omnes dormiemus, omnes autem 
inmutabimur, quorum qui sensus sit, supra diximus. (CSEL 55:469) 


But in closure, I briefly call this to your attention: this reading, which is found in 
the Latin manuscripts: "Indeed we will all rise again, but we will not all be 
changed,” is not present in the Greek books, but either, “We will all sleep, but we 
will not all be changed,” or, “We will not all sleep, but we will all be changed." 
Whatever sense there might be to these two readings, we have discussed above. 
These two quotations frame Jerome's larger discussion of 1 Cor 15:51, one of the 
two major issues that preoccupy the entire letter in response to the questions of monks 


Minervius and Alexander from Toulouse. After an opening paragraph, Jerome turns to 


the first of the two questions, regarding the meaning of 1 Cor 15:51 and the variant found 
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there. Jerome notes that both readings are found in the Greek copies. He then presents 
the commentaries on the verse from a number of fathers, starting with Theodore of 
Heraclea, followed by brief comments by Diodore of Tarsus and Apollinaris, all of whom 


110 
d." " Jerome 


seem to prefer the reading *We will not all sleep, but we will all be change 
then gives an extended discussion of Didymus (the first of these authors to mention the 
variant; see $130, above), who follows Origen in preferring the other reading, “We will 
all sleep, but we will not all be changed," and then Acacius (who also notes the variant 
and prefers the latter reading; see $127, above). Jerome proceeds to the second question, 
relating to 1 Thess 4:15, and again cites a number of fathers. After this, at the end of the 
letter, Jerome briefly returns to the issue of the variant in 1 Cor 15:51, noting only in 
passing that there is also an additional variant known only in the Latin, but he refers back 


to the first half of the letter rather than adding further comments. With this, Jerome 


closes the letter. 


132. Pseudo-Jerome, Interpolation 85 

1: omnes enim dormiemus, non omnes mutabimur [m&vtecg u£v kotim0noópnse0o, Ov 
navtes OE dAXoynoópns0a] (see above, Acacius) 

2: omnes enim non dormiemus, omnes autem mutabimur [o0 xavtgg èv 
koium0noópns0a, Tavtes SE dàraynoóueða] 


Aliter: In quibusdam Grecis codicibus habet: *omnes enim dormiemus, non 
omnes mutabimur,’ in aliis autem: ‘omnes enim non dormiemus, omnes autem 


!? Jerome only cites Theodore as using this reading, but the brief sections on Diodore and 
Apollinaris point out their other consistencies with Theodore. The fact that Jerome sets Didymus up as 
though in contrast to the preceding opinions further suggests that all three of those fathers are of the same 
opinion on the textual form. 
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mutabimur,’ quod aptat magis ad sensum apostoli, quia hic sermo non de 
‘omnibus’ generaliter dicitur nisi de solis sanctis. (Souter, 3:43) 


Alternately: In certain Greek manuscripts it says: “indeed, we will all sleep, we 

will not all be changed,” but in others: “indeed, we will not all sleep, but we will 

all be changed”; although, [the former]! ! fits better with the apostolic meaning, 

because this word is said not concerning “all” in general but only concerning the 

saints alone. 

The lemma in Pelagius reads the Latin variation, “Indeed we will all rise again, 
[but] we will not all be changed” (see Souter, 2:225). After Pelagius’s commentary on 
the verse, the interpolator adds the two Greek readings, first the version that is closer to 
the Latin lemma, and then the version that reverses the negatives. It is then explained, 
based on internal evidence, that the reading is to be preferred which is closer to the 


meaning of the apostle, which is in reference not to “all” but only to the saints. The 


interpolation ends here, and the text of Pelagius continues with v. 52. 


133. Rufinus, Symb. 41 

1: omnes quidem resurgemus, non omnes autem immutabimur [mavtec HEV 
àvaotnoópnsg0a, où mavtec 6£ GAAaynodpEBa] (see above, Augustine #1) 

2: omnes quidem non dormiemus, omnes autem immutabimur [o0 z&vtgg HEV 
koium9moópns0a, mavtes dé d Aaynoópnse0o.] (see above, Acacius #2) 
Et in sequentibus addit etiam haec: Ecce mysterium uobis dico: omnes quidem 
resurgemus, non omnes autem immutabimur (siue, ut in aliis exemplaribus 


inuenimus: omnes quidem non dormiemus, omnes autem immutabimur): in 
momento in ictu oculi in nouissima tuba. Canet enim tuba: et mortui resurgent 


'' If *quod" here means “which” and refers to the closest antecedent, then this is actually saying 
that the latter reading is preferable. However, if the argument that follows is a condensed version of the 
argument laid out by Didymus and Acacius in Jerome's Ep. 119 (and the commentator may very well be 
drawing his comment from that letter), then logically it refers back to the first reading, which is preferred 
by Didymus and Acacius. 
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incorrupti et nos immutabimur. Sed et ad Thessalonicenses nihilominus scribens 
dicit. ... (CCSL 20:177-78) 


And in what follows, (Paul) also adds this: “Behold, I tell you a mystery: indeed, 
we will all rise again, but we will not all be changed" (or, as we find in other 
copies, “indeed, we will not all sleep, but we will all be changed"), “in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet. For the trumpet will sound, and the 
dead will rise again incorruptible, and we will be changed." Nevertheless, writing 
also to the Thessalonians he says, [1 Thess 4:13-17]. .. . 


Rufinus is addressing the creedal issue of the resurrection of the flesh and cites 
scriptural evidence for resurrection, beginning with Paul. He quotes first from 
1 Corinthians 15, including vv. 13-14, then vv. 20-24, and finally vv. 51-52. In the midst 
of this, he only mentions in passing the variant in v. 51. After that, he turns immediately 
to a quotation of 1 Thess 4:13-17, and then passes on to other biblical proofs on 


resurrection. 


1 Corinthians 15:52 

134. Jerome, Ep. 119.5 [Didymus?] 

1: bit] NA BCD? v (33). 1881 9t [NA] 
2: boni] P D* F G 0243. 6. 1739 pc 


quodque sequitur iuxta Graecos, £v àtTóuęo, £v puri] siue Porn óo007.L.00— 
utrumque enim legitur et nostri interpretati suntin momento et in ictu siue in 
motu oculi—, ita explanauit. ... ictusque oculi siue motus, qui Graece dicitur 
pomn, tanta uelocitate transcurrit, ut paene sensum uidentis effugiat. uerum quia 
in plerisque codicibus pro pori], id est ictu uel motu, pini legitur, hoc sentire 
debemus, quod, quomodo leuis pluma uel stipula aut tenue siccum folium uento 
flatuque raptat uret de terra ad sublime transfertur, sic ad oculum uel motum dei 
omnium mortuorum corpora mouebuntur parata ad aduentum iudicis.''* (CSEL 
55:450-51) 


112 In PL, this latter half of the quotation is included within the Didymus citation. In CSEL, 
however, the punctuation does not indicate clearly where Jerome's commentary ends and Didymus's text 
resumes. Thus, either the entire discussion of the variant belongs to Jerome and has been interjected into 
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Whatever follows next in Greek, “in a moment, in the blinking (pvrti)" or 
“movement (pori) of an eye”— for it reads both and we translate, “in a moment, 
and in the blink (ictu)" or “in the motion (motu) of an eye"—, he explains 
thus.... And the blink of an eye, or motion, which in the Greek reads porn, 
passes with great speed, so that it nearly escapes being seen. Because, however, 
in many manuscripts for pont], which is ictu, it actually reads pin, motu, we 
ought to understand this, that in the manner a light feather or stubble or a thin, dry 
leaf is carried off by the blowing wind and is transported from the ground to the 
sky, in the same way to the eye, or motion, of God the bodies of all the dead will 
be set in motion, preparing for the arrival of the judge. 
As part of his discussion of 1 Cor 15:51, Jerome has cited Didymus's exposition 
on this verse. In the midst of the section on Didymus (see Didymus on 1 Cor 15:51 
[$130, above], which precedes the portion quoted here), there is a commentary on the 
variant in v. 52 in the Greek text and an explanation of the Latin equivalents.” The 
larger discussion moves from treating the variant in v. 51 (where v. 52 is cited as 
evidence in relation to the variant) to noting the beginning of v. 52. There are two 
readings in the Greek, differing only by one letter, which have led to divergent readings 
in the Latin. Jerome then quotes or explains Didymus's comments on the verse, 
regarding the *moment" in the opening phrase and whether it can be separated into the 
notion of a first and second resurrection. After this, the discussion passes on to the next 
phrase, the blink or movement of an eye (noting both the Greek and the Latin). This is 


followed by an extended quotation of vv. 52b-53 and a discussion of the trumpet and 


resurrection. 


Didymus's discussion, or Jerome first clarifies the variant for his Latin audience before citing Didymus’s 
discussion of it. 


113 While the explanation of the Latin readings certainly belongs to Jerome, it is unclear where the 
seams are between Jerome's comments and the resumption of Didymus’s commentary (see the previous 
footnote). It is therefore unclear whether Didymus initially noted the variant, or Jerome. The presence of 
the Greek, and the continuation with Didymus's commentary, suggest Didymus is responsible for the 
variant discussion. But Jerome has certainly interjected some of his own comments within the discussion. 
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2 Corinthians 1:1 
135. Didymus, Fr. 2 Cor. 1:1 


(See Additional Texts.) 


2 Corinthians 5:3 

136. Ambrosiaster, Comm. 2 Cor. 5:2-3 

1: induti [£v8óocdgevoi] P N B C D? ¥ 0243. 33. 1739. 1881 Mi lat sy co; Cl 
[Metzger] 

2: expoliati [ékdvoapevor] D*^ a f; Mcion Tert Spec [NA, UBS] 


Etenim in hoc ingemescimus habitaculo nostro, quod de caelo est, 
superindui cupientes. siquidem induti, non nudi inveniamur. 
propterea dicit in precibus ingemesci, ut gloria promissa de caelis possit 
resurgentes induere. hoc ergo desiderantes insistunt precibus, ne surgentes recepto 
utique corpore nudi, id est alieni a promissa gloria inveniantur. hoc enim opus est, 
ut induta anima corpore dei iudicio superinduatur et gloria, quae est inmutatio in 
claritatem. mors enim de terra est, resurrectio vero de caelis, si tamen inmutetur in 
gloriam. alii codices sic habent: siquidem expoliati, non nudi 
inveniamur. id est si exeuntes de corpore Christum vestiti fuerimus, quia 
quicumque in Christo baptizantur Christum induunt. itaque si in forma baptismi et 
traditione manserimus, expoliati corpore non nudi invenimur, quia in interiore 
homine habitat Christus, quem cum induti sive spiritu sancto dato nobis 
videbimur, erimus digni superindui promissa caelesti gloria. in illum enim decidet 
promissa claritas, quem viderit signum adoptionis habere. (CSEL 81.2:229) 


“For indeed we groan in this habitation of ours, which is from heaven, longing to 
be clothed. If indeed we have been clothed, we will not be found naked" [2 Cor 
5:2-3]. Therefore he says in prayers and groans that the promised glory of heaven 
could clothe the resurrected. This, then, the supplicants dwell upon in prayers, 
not rising naked in the body assuredly by the guarantee, i.e. that they would be 
found strangers by the promised glory. For this is necessary so that a soul clothed 
by the body at the judgment of God would be clothed even more by glory, which 
is a change into radiance. For death is from the earth, resurrection is truly from 
heaven, if only it might be changed into glory. Other manuscripts have this: “If 
indeed we have been stripped, we will not be found naked." In other words, if we 
depart from the body, we put on Christ, because whoever is baptized in Christ 
puts on Christ. Thus if we have remained in the manner and instruction of 
baptism, “stripping” from the body “we will not be found naked,” because in the 
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inner person lives Christ, as whom we will be seen since we have been clothed— 

if we are clothed by the Holy Spirit that has been given to us; we will be worthy 

to be clothed even more by the promised heavenly glory. For in this one the 
promised radiance will descend, whomever you have seen to have a sign of 
adoption. 

After commenting on Gal 5:1 and the earthly versus heavenly dwellings and 
mentioning resurrection in that context, Ambrosiaster turns to vv. 2-3 and quotes first the 
reading “we have been clothed.” He explains that the glory of heaven clothes the 
resurrected so that we will not be found naked when we rise. But then he notes a variant 
reading: “we have been stripped." Without arguing for one reading over the other, 
Ambrosiaster explains what this second reading could mean, that if we strip off the body, 
we will instead be clothed in Christ. Therefore, either reading is valid because each can 
support the same basic theology. However, his continued use of “induti” and other forms 
of the verb shows his preference for the lemma (also apparently influenced by 
“superindui” in vv. 2 and 4, another term that he repeats throughout his discussion of 


vv. 2-5). Ambrosiaster then passes on to v. 4 without further comment on the variant, 


although he once more cites “induti,” referring to being clothed by the Holy Spirit. 


Galatians 2:5 

137. Ambrosiaster, Comm. Gal. 2:5 

1: omit D* b; Ir“ Tert MVict Ambst Hier’ 

2: nec [o¥8€é] Mcion! (cf. oic o98é [majority of witnesses]) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
Graeci e contra dicunt: nec ad horam cessimus, et hoc aiunt convenire 
causae, quia qui fieri prohibebat, non oportebat {inquiunt} dicere se fecisse, ne 
probaret esse faciendum. sed apostolus vir divinus sciens posse hoc obponi ipse 
illud proponit, ut praeveniat calumniosos, et reddit causas quibus compulsus est 


facere quod nolebat. ... ad horam cessimus subiectioni, hoc est, ad horam 
nos subiecimus servituti humiliantes nos legi, ut circumciso Timotheo cessaret 
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dolus et scandalum Iudaeorum. . . . ad horam ergo cessit, ut veritas evangelii 
permaneat apud gentes, cum non se subiciunt circumcisioni. apud Iudaeos autem 
non erat veritas evangelii, quia credentes circumcidebant filios suos; in Christo 
enim Iesu neque praeputium neque circucisio valet aliquid, sed 
fides per dilectionem operans. nam non solum historia, sed et litterae hoc 
indicant quia cessit. nam supra dicit Titum, cum esset Graecus, non esse 
compulsum circumcidi, et subiecit (subicit) dicens: propter subinductos 
autem falsos fratres. [quid iam sonat, nisi quia cessit ad horam propter 
subinductos falsos fratres?) si quo minus, quomodo verba aut sensus se 
sequerentur? Titum certe negat compulsum circumcidi. propter subinductos 
autem falsos fratres, quid sonat, nisi quia cessit? si autem propter 
subinductos falsos fratres (non cessit, non voluntate non cessit. nam cessurum se 
significavit, si hoc est: sed propter subinductos falsos fratres non cessit. si ergo 
cedendum non fuit, quare falsi fratres dicuntur, quorum beneficio non fecit, quod 
faciendum non erat? itaque si hoc est, beneficium praestiterunt apostolo, quia 
horum causa non cessit, quod cedere habebat. cur igitur exploratores dicti sunt, si 
hoc illum facere nolebant quod facturus erat, sed propter istos non fecit? si autem 
non erat facturus, sine dubio propter istos fecit. aliud enim non est.) litterae enim 
hoc indicant, quia cessit et historia factum exclamat. quomodo enim ad horam 
negaret se cessisse, cum probetur propter Iudaeos Timotheum circumcidisse, quod 
est ad horam cessisse, et secundum legem purificatum in templum ascendisse. ille 
enim posset dicere nec ad horam se cessisse, qui numquam inveniretur cessisse. 
aut enim cessurus propter falsos fratres non cessit, aut non cessurus, propter falsos 
fratres cessit [— et si propter falsos fratres non cessit, propter veros habuerat 
cedere —]. unum ergo e duobus accipite. (CSEL 81.3:20-22 [§§2, 4, 6-8]) 


The Greeks say the opposite: “not for an hour did we yield,” and this they affirm 
to be suitable for a reason, since whoever holds back from doing something, it is 
not reasonable [they say} to state he has done it himself, nor that he would 
approve of it being done. But the apostle, the divine man, knowing it is possible 
this thing will be opposed puts it forth himself, in order to prevent false 
accusations, and he returns reasons for which he is compelled to do what he did 
not want to do. . . . “For an hour we yielded in subjection,” i.e., for an hour we 
were subject to servitude, humbling ourselves to the law, so that by the 
circumcision of Timothy the artifice and stumbling block of the Jews would 
cease.... Therefore, for an hour he yielded *so that the truth of the gospel might 
remain" with the Gentiles, since they do not submit themselves to circumcision. 
But with the Jews there was no “truth of the gospel," since believers were 
circumcising their sons; for “in Jesus Christ neither uncircumcision nor 
circumcision is effectual at all, but faith working through love" [Gal 5:6]. For not 
only history, but also the letters indicate this, that he did yield. For above he says 
Titus, "although he was a Greek," was not compelled to be circumcised, and he 
subjected (submitted) saying, “but on account of false brothers secretly brought 
in.” (Why would he voice this now, unless because he yielded for an hour on 
account of the false brothers secretly brought in? } If that is not the case, how 
would the words or sense be followed? Certainly Titus refuses the compulsion to 
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be circumcised. “But on account of false brothers secretly brought in"; why 
would he voice this, unless because he yielded? But if *on account of false 
brothers secretly brought in” {he did not yield—not voluntarily, he did not yield. 
For he himself indicated that he will yield, if this is the case: but “on account of 
the false brothers secretly brought in" he did not yield. Therefore if there was no 
yielding, why are false brothers mentioned, for whose benefit did not happen this 
thing that did not happen? And so if this is the case, they gave the benefit to the 
apostle, since by reason of these he did not yield, what he had to yield. Why then 
are they said to be investigating, 1f they did not want him to do what he was going 
to do, but on account of them he did not do it? But if he was not going to do it, it 
is without a doubt on account of those that he did it. For there is no other reason. } 
For the letters indicate this, since he did yield, and history exclaims that it 
happened. For how “for an hour" would he be refusing to have yielded himself, 
when he would find it acceptable on account of the Jews to have circumcised 
Timothy, which is to have yielded “for an hour," and to have gone up into the 
temple purified according to the law. For it might be possible for someone to say 
“not for an hour" to have yielded, if that person never would be found to have 
yielded. For either, intending to yield, on account of the false brothers he did not 
yield, or intending not to yield, on account of the false brothers he did yield [— 
and if on account of the false brothers he did not yield, on account of the true ones 
he had to yield—]. So accept one of the two options. 


The commentary on Gal 2:4-5 begins by citing a lemma that lacks the negative 


(“for an hour he yielded"). Ambrosiaster briefly explains Titus’s situation, but then he 


brings up the example of Timothy: while Galatians says Titus was not circumcised, 


Timothy was. Ambrosiaster again quotes vv. 4-5 (lacking the negative), saying that this 


is the explanation for why Paul allowed Timothy to be circumcised (to yield briefly for 


the sake of the gospel). Then, however, Ambrosiaster adds that the Greeks (or the Greek 


copies) read just the opposite, and he cites the phrase in question with the negative. He 


explains why the Greeks find this a plausible reading: stating that Paul did not yield 
simply affirms that he did not perform the circumcision himself, nor did he give his 


general approval of circumcision. Ambrosiaster returns to the point he was making 


before citing the verses again, that Paul felt the need to give an explanation here of why 
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he would allow something of which he did not approve, in order to silence any 
objections. 

The commentary continues by explaining the various parts of v. 4 and then returns 
to v. 5 and the meaning of “for an hour we yielded in subjection." Ambrosiaster explains 
the background, that the Jews were using Timothy (born of a Jewish mother and Greek 
father) as a test case for the apostolic stance on circumcision, preparing to stir up trouble 
if they got the wrong response. But Titus's situation, since he was purely Greek, was 
different. Ambrosiaster discusses at length (with rhetoric worthy of Paul in Rom 7:15- 
20) the possible meanings of the phrase with or without the negative (whether Paul did or 
did not yield) to determine based on internal logic which reading is more appropriate. He 
finds that the very mention of the “false brothers” and the fact that Paul took action “on 
account of" them, along with the evidence from Acts and the epistles that Timothy was 
circumcised and that Paul himself was purified before entering the temple, to indicate that 
Paul did in fact yield for some amount of time and did it because of the Judaizers. Based 
on this, Ambrosiaster leans toward preferring the reading without the negative, although 
his conclusion presents the two possibilities for the reader to choose between. After this, 


he moves on to v. 6. 


138. Jerome, Comm. Gal. 2:1-2, 3-5 

1: quibus neque [oig o98£] (see above) 

2: omit 
Quidam post quattuordecim annos eum Hierosolymam ascendisse tunc dicunt 
quando in Actibus Apostolorum de quaestionibus obseruandae uel 


praetermittendae legis inter credentes Antiochiae orta dissensio est et placuit ire 
Hierosolymam et sententiam maiorum praestolari, quando ipse quoque Paulus et 
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Barnabas missi sunt, et hoc esse quod in codicibus legatur latinis: Quibus ad 
horam cessimus subiectioni, ut ueritas Euangelii perseueraret apud uos; quod 
scilicet propterea Paulus et Barnabas de re manifesta quasi dubia se mitti passi 
sint Hierosolymam ut maiorum quoque iudicio Euangelii gratia confirmata 
credentibus probaretur et nulli resideret ultra dubitatio circumcisionis omissae, 
cum apostolorum esset litteris imperatum iugum legis ab his qui in Christum ex 
gentibus crediderant auferendum. 

. . . QVIBVS NEQVE AD HORAM CESSIMVS SVBIECTIONI, VT VERITAS 
EVANGELII PERMANEAT APVD VOS. Si Titus cum esset ex gentibus nullo potuit 
terrore compelli ut circumcideretur Hierosolymis, in Iudaeorum metropoli 
ciuitate, in qua tanta Paulus blasphemiae in Moysen flagrabat inuidia ut postea 
paene a Iudaeis interfectus sit, quando a tribuno liberatur et Romam uinctus ad 
Caesarem mittitur, quomodo quidam putant legendum esse quibus ad horam 
cessimus subiectioni, ut ueritas Euangelii permaneat apud uos, et intelligendum 
quod Titus ipse, qui compelli ante non potuit ad circumcisionem, rursum 
circumcisus sit atque subiectus? . . . 

Itaque aut iuxta graecos codices est legendum quibus neque ad horam 
cessimus subiectioni ut consequenter possit intellegi ut ueritas Euangelii 
permaneat apud uos, aut, si latini exemplaris alicui fides placet, secundum 
superiorem sensum accipere debemus ut ad horam cessio non circumcidendi Titi, 
sed eundi Hierosolymam fuerit. Quo scilicet idcirco subiectioni cesserint Paulus 
et Barnabas eundi Hierosolymam, seditione ob legem Antiochiae concitata, ut per 
epistulam apostolorum sua sententia firmaretur et maneret apud Galatas Euangelii 
ueritas, quae non esset in littera, sed in spiritu, non in carnali sensu, sed in 
intellegentia spiritali, nec in manifesto Iudaismo, sed in occulto. (CCSL 77A:42- 
45) 


After some “fourteen years" he “went up to Jerusalem,” which they say is when in 
the Acts of the Apostles dissension was stirred up among believers of Antioch 
concerning questions of observing or neglecting the law and it seemed appropriate 
to go to Jerusalem and to wait for the opinion of the elders, when Paul and 
Barnabas were sent, and this is what is read in the Latin copies: “To whom for an 
hour we yielded in subjection, so that the truth of the gospel might persevere with 
you"; because it is certain, therefore, regarding the matter, Paul and Barnabas 
would experience clear doubts, as it were, about being sent to Jerusalem 
themselves so that the grace that was confirmed by the believers might be 
affirmed by the decision of the elders as well as the Gospel and that doubt might 
no longer remain in anyone about the omission of circumcision, since the 
command in the letters of the apostles might be a yoke of law to those among the 
Gentiles who believed that burden was removed in Christ. 

... TO WHOM NOT FOR AN HOUR DID WE YIELD IN SUBJECTION, SO THAT THE 
TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL MIGHT REMAIN WITH YOU. If “Titus, since he was from the 
Gentiles," was not able to be compelled by fear to be circumcised in Jerusalem, in 
the major city of the Jewish state, where Paul was tormented by such great ill will 
regarding blasphemy against Moses that later he was nearly destroyed by the 
Jews, when he was freed by a tribune and sent fettered to Caesar in Rome, then 
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how do some consider to be read “to whom for an hour we yielded in subjection, 

so that the truth of the gospel might persevere with you," and interpret that Titus 

himself, who was not able to be compelled to circumcision before, would in 

return be circumcised and even subjected? . . . 

Thus either along with the Greek copies is to be read, “to whom not for an 
hour did we yield in subjection,” so that consequently it can be interpreted, “so 
that the truth of the gospel might remain with you,” or, if there is reasonable faith 
in any of the Latin copies, according to a higher sense we ought to accept that 
yielding “for an hour” would not pertain to the circumcision of Titus, but going to 
Jerusalem. By which it is certain, therefore, Paul and Barnabas “yielded in 
subjection” by going to Jerusalem, since dissension had been stirred up in Antioch 
because of the law, so that by the letter of the apostles Antioch’s opinion might be 
sustained and "the truth of the gospel” might remain with the Galatians, which 
was not in the letter, but in the spirit; not in a bodily sense, but in the 
understanding of the spirit; not openly in Judaism, but in secret. 

As Jerome discusses Gal 2:1 and the occasion for Paul and Barnabas to make the 
trip to Jerusalem, he first introduces v. 5 by presenting the version known in the Latin 
copies. He does not dwell on the variant here, but as he passes on to his commentary on 
vv. 3-5, he gives a lemma with an alternate reading, with the negative (and the pronoun 
"quibus"). Using the example of Titus, who in v. 3 is said not to be circumcised, Jerome 
questions how some can read (with the Latin texts) that Paul did yield, when clearly in 
the case of Titus he did not. He moves on to discuss the “truth of the gospel” (v. 5) and 
the issue of circumcision, particularly the case of Titus. Jerome then returns to address 
the two readings in v. 5 and what is at stake. Here he explicitly notes that the version 
with the negative is in the Greek MSS; however, he does allow for the possibility of 
accepting the Latin reading, if the MSS are reliable. He finds the Greek reading to better 
explain the rest of the verse (that Paul did not compromise himself, specifically for the 


sake of the gospel), but he also determines that the Latin reading can ultimately have the 


same meaning if the “yielding” relates not to circumcision but to Paul’s agreement to go 
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to Jerusalem to deal with the matter. After this, Jerome proceeds with the commentary 


by returning to v. 4 and discussing the “false brothers." 


139. Marius Victorinus, Comm. Gal. 2:5 
1: omit (see above) 
2: nec [o08£] 


Sed propter subinductos falsos fratres, qui subintraverunt auscultare libertatem 
nostram, quam habemus in Christo, ut nos in servitutem redigerent, ad horam 
cessimus subiectioni. Quidam haec sic legunt: nec ad horam cessimus subiectioni, 
et est sensus integer cum superiori, ut neque Graecus Titus conpulsus sit 
circumcidi, nec tamen nos cessimus vel ad horam subiectioni, id est ut in 
aliquibus cederemus. Quoniam tamen in plurimis codicibus et Latinis et Graecis 
ista sententia est: ad horam cessimus subiectioni, id est fecimus quae illis facienda 
videbantur, sed non ut semper sequeremur, multis modis probatur legendum ita 
esse: ad horam cessimus subiectioni, primum quia vere cessit: nam et Timotheum 
circumcidit propter Iudaeos, ut ait in Actibus Apostolorum. Ergo mentiri non 
debuit apostolus. Deinde nec ad horam quis diceret, si negare opus fuerat omnino 
factum? Et certe, si Petro restitit, quid est hic nec ad horam cessimus? Item si 
supra dictum: neque Titus qui mecum erat Graecus, conpulsus est circumcidi, non 
ergo in omnibus nec semper aut multum; postremo propter subinductos fratres, 
qui erant miscentes Iudaismum Christianismo, et hinc dictum propter Iudaeos. 
Declaravi certe semper consilium suum, ut aliquando cederet etiam his rebus quae 
verae sunt. (CSEL 83.2:113-14) 


But on account of stealthily introduced false brothers, who sneaked in to spy on 
our freedom, which we have in Christ, in order to drive us back into servitude, for 
an hour we submitted in subjection (2:4—5). Some read the last phrase as follows: 
not even for an hour did we submit in subjection. The sense fits with the previous 
verse: that not even Titus, a Greek, was forced to be circumcised; nor indeed did 
we submit in subjection, even for an hour—that is, as we were accustomed to 
submit in some matters. Still, seeing that in quite a few codices, both Latin and 
Greek, the verse runs for an hour we submitted in subjection (meaning that we did 
things their way although we had no intention of always following that path), one 
can in many ways prove that it ought to be read thus: for an hour we submitted in 
subjection. First, because Paul really did submit: for in fact he also circumcised 
Timothy on account of the Jews, as it says in the Acts of the Apostles. So the 
apostle was under no pressure to lie. Second, if there had been any need to deny 
the deed absolutely, who would say ‘not even for an hour’? And surely, if he 
opposed Peter, what would the meaning here be of *not even for an hour did we 
submit’? Likewise, if it was said above that not even Titus, a Greek who was with 
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me, was forced to be circumcised, Paul did not submit in all matters, nor always 
or even very much. In the end, he did so on account of the stealthily introduced 
brothers, who were combining Judaism with Christianity. Hence it said on 
account of the Jews. Anyway, I've always made his policy clear: on some 
occasions Paul submitted, even when it came to matters of the truth. (Cooper) 


114 
Marius Victorinus is discussing Paul’s gospel and how the Galatians wished to 
add to it legalistic practices, but Paul came to an agreement with the Jerusalem church 
about the content of the gospel; thus, they did not force Titus to be circumcised. 
Victorinus passes then to Gal 2:4-5, reading “for an hour we yielded” (or, *submitted"). 
Immediately he notes a variant, “we did not yield,” and explains the meaning of this in 
the context, that they did not submit in the matter of Titus’s circumcision. However, 
Victorinus finds the preponderance of the Latin and Greek evidence to lack the negative; 
he understands this reading to mean that they made temporary concessions. He gives an 
example where Paul did yield to the Jews, in the matter of Timothy’s circumcision, and 
also argues that the wording best fits the reading that lacks the negative. This also fits 
Paul’s policy of being all things to all people. Having argued in favor of the lemma, 


Victorinus passes on to discuss the "false brothers” and what they were doing when they 


snuck in to spy on the apostles (Gal 2:4). 


Galatians 3:1 

140. Jerome, Comm. Gal. 3:1b 

1: omit X A B D* F G6. 33*. 81. 630. 1739 pc lat sy? co; Hier ^ [NA] 

2: non credere ueritati [t] GAnOeia ur] neiðescða] C D? ¥ 0278. 33°.1881 Mt vg” sy”; 


Hier"? 


14 Marius Victorinus’ Commentary on Galatians: Introduction, Translation, and Notes (trans. 
S. A. Cooper; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 270-71. 
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Legitur in quibusdam codicibus: Quis uos fascinauit non credere ueritati? Sed 
hoc, quia in exemplaribus Adamantii non habetur, omisimus. (CCSL 77A:68) 


It is read in some copies, “Who bewitched you not to believe in the truth?" But 
this, which the copies of Adamantius [Origen] do not have, we omit. 


Jerome first discusses Gal 3:1a, including the phrase, “who has bewitched you?" 
He then turns to the second half of the verse regarding the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 
focusing especially on the notion of Jesus being “publicly displayed" before them. As an 
afterthought, possibly connected to his reference to the belief of the Galatians, Jerome 
briefly adds the aside that some copies contain the reading “not to believe in the truth" 
(cf. 5:7). He states as his only evidence that Origen's copies lack the variant, which is 
reason enough for him also to omit it. Without further comment, Jerome passes on to 3:2 


and the discussion of Spirit versus works. 


Galatians 4:8 
141. Ambrose, /ncarn. 8.82 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Galatians 5:19-21 

142. Jerome, Comm. Gal. 5:19-21 

la (v. 19): omit N* A B C P 33. 81. 1175. 1241°. 1739*. 1881. 2464 pc a vg sy? co; Cl 
[NA] 

2a (v. 19): adulterium [pouysia] N? D (F G) V 0122. (0278). 1739" Mt (b) sy"; (rr 


Cyp) Ambst 
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Ib (v. 19): omit (majority of witnesses) 

2b (v. 19): impudicitia! ? 

Ic (v. 21): omit 38 6 X B 33. 81. 323. 945 pc vg™ sa; Mcion? Ir" Cl Ambst [NA, UBS, 
Metzger] 

2c (v. 21): homicidia [póvoi] A C D FG ¥ 0122. 0278. 1739. 1881 Mt lat sy” bo; (Cyp) 
Et putamus nos regnum Dei consequi si a fornicatione, idololatria et ueneficiis 
immunes simus, ecce inimicitiae, contentio, ira, rixa, dissensio, ebrietas quoque 
et caetera quae parua arbitramur excludunt nos a regno Dei. Nec refert uno quis a 
beatitudine excludatur an pluribus, cum omnia similiter excludant. 

In latinis codicibus adulterium quoque et impudicitia et homicidia in hoc 
catalogo uitiorum scripta referuntur. Sed sciendum non plus quam quindecim 
carnis opera nominata, de quibus et disseruimus. (CCSL 77A:191-92) 

And we suppose we “attain the kingdom of God" if we would be free from 
“fornication,” idolatry, and “sorcery,” not to mention “enmities, strife, anger, 
quarreling, dissension, drunkenness," and so forth, which petty things we 
determine exclude us from the *kingdom of God." He does not mention whether 


by one or by many of these someone might be excluded from blessedness, since 
they all would exclude in a like manner. 


In Latin copies, adultery, immodesty, and murder are also reported to be 
written in this catalogue of vices. But it is uncertain whether more than fifteen 
“works of the flesh" were named, concerning which also we have discussed. 

At the end of an extended discussion of Gal 5:19-21 in which he expounds on 
each vice in order and then closes with a focus on the kingdom of God, Jerome notes only 
in passing that among the Latin copies three more elements are added to the list. 
Jerome's lemma includes fifteen items (corresponding to the Greek text [in the critical 
editions ]), and he provides no additional comments of any of the three extra items, but 
merely points out that his previous discussion has covered the range of meanings for the 
list. After this mention of the variant, Jerome proceeds with the commentary on vv. 22- 
23: 


115 This seems to be strictly a Latin variant, appearing in the list before “luxuria,” although either 
term (or both) could translate à o£Aygta. 
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Ephesians 1:1 

143. Basil, Eun. 2.19 

1: omit P &* B* 6. 1739; (Mcion  " cf Inscr.) 

2*:£v ’Egéow N'AB'DFG Y 0278. 33. 1881 Mi latt sy co [NA, UBS, Metzger (in 
square brackets)] 

"AAA xai toig Eqgsgototg ENLOTEAAWV OG yvnotog NVWHEVOIG TH Óvtt OU 
ETLYVWGEWG, OVTAG atoUc touGOÓvtoc Ovópnaosv, sinov: «Toig àytotg 
tois O01, Kod zi6tOig £v Xpiot@ “Inood.» OStw yàp kal oi TPO HOV 
TAPASESWKAGL, kal NMEIG £v toig TAAQLOIG TOV AVTLYPAQOWV goprikogev. 
(SC 305:76) 

But also writing a letter to the Ephesians as to those truly united through 

knowledge to the one who is, he [Paul] names them peculiarly “those who are,” 

saying, “to the saints who are, and are faithful in Christ Jesus." For those who 
came before us handed it down in this form, and we have found it in the old 
copies. 

In rebutting Eunomius’s challenge to the being and nature of the Son, Basil lists 
Scriptures that talk about those who “are not" (such as 1 Cor 1:28), particularly false gods 
who do not exist. Basil then turns to a positive example, in Eph 1:1, when Paul addresses 
those who “are.” Basil adds that this reading, which lacks “in Ephesus,” has been passed 
down from the oldest MSS. Without further comment on the variant, Basil is then able to 
use this reading to emphasize the nature of those who have their being in God: the 
servants of Christ, those who "are," share the very name of the one who is, the one who 
exists and causes to exist. And yet, Basil reprimands, if Eunomius denies the one they 


serve to share this same identity, on what basis can he glorify the Lord? With that, Basil 


closes this rebuttal of Eunomius' second point to pass on to the third. 


144. Epiphanius, Pan. 42.12.3, 13.4 [Marcion] 


(See Additional Texts.) 
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145. Tertullian, Marc. 5.17 [Marcion] 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Ephesians 1:6 

146. Jerome, Comm. Eph. 1:6 

1: omit (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

2: filio suo [b1 a106] D* F G 629 it vg" sy" ^ sa; Ambst 


Omnis ergo gratia quam consequimur in gloriam, et laudem ejus qui nos 
justificavit [A]. gratificavit] in dilecto, hoc est, in Domino nostro, et Salvatore 
completur: quia absque sapientia, veritate, justitia, pace, redemptione, caeterisque 
virtutibus, nullum bonum intelligi potest. Nec putandum quod in Latinis codicibus 
habetur scriptum esse, in dilecto filio suo, sed simpliciter, in dilecto; et si quidem 
esset additum, dilecto Dei, vel dilecto Patris, esset simplex intelligentia, et 
omnium opinione vulgata, quod Dominus noster Jesus Christus diligeretur a 
Patre; sed non magnum aliquid proprietati Filii concederemus, cum sic Filius 
diligeretur, ut caetera. (PL 26:449-50) 


All the grace, therefore, which we obtain to the glory and praise of him who has 
‘shown grace to us in the Beloved’, that is, in our Lord and Saviour, is furnished 
abundantly because nothing good can be understood without wisdom, truth, 
justice, peace, redemption, and the other virtues. The phrase, ‘in his beloved Son’, 
which has been written in the Latin codices is not to be considered, but simply ‘in 
the Beloved’. If, however, ‘Beloved of God’ or ‘Beloved of the Father’ should be 
added, it would be the simple understanding and, by the common opinion of all, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ is loved by the Father. We would, however, concede 
nothing great to the peculiar nature of the Son when the Son is thus loved as other 
things. (Heine, 90) 


Commenting on this verse, after an initial discussion of grace, Jerome turns to the 
latter half of the verse and the term “Beloved.” He notes but immediately dismisses the 
Latin variant “his beloved Son.” However, the theme of sonship, or Christ as the beloved 
of the Father, remains as Jerome continues his exposition. Jerome dwells on God’s love 
for the Son as well as all his children, so that the Son alone is not the beloved, but also 


the prophets and saints (citing Wis 11:25). Therefore, Jerome feels that if anything 
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should be added to the text, it should be a note on the universal nature of God's grace and 


love. 


Ephesians 2:4 
147. Origen, Fr. Eph. 2:1-5; Jerome, Comm. Eph. 2:1-5 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Ephesians 3:14 

148. Jerome, Comm. Eph. 3:14 

1: omit 985 N* A B C P 6. 33. 81. 365. 1175. 1739 pc vg™ co; Or BasA Hier [NA, UBS, 
Metzger] 

2: Domini nostri Jesu Christi [tod Kvptov ruóv 'Incoo Xptotod] N? D F G Y 0278. 
1881 Wè lat sy 
Porro quod sequitur, ad Patrem ex quo omnis paternitas in coelis, et in terra 
nominatur, non ut in Latinis codicibus additum est, ad Patrem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, sed simpliciter, ad Patrem, legendum, ut Dei Patris nomen, non Domino 
nostro Jesu Christo, sed omnibus creaturis rationabilibus coaptetur. (PL 26:487- 
88) 
Furthermore, the addition found in the Latin manuscripts, ‘To the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’, is not to be read with the phrase which follows, ‘To the Father 
from whom all paternity in heaven and on earth is named’. Read simply ‘to the 
Father’, so that the name of God the Father is joined not to our Lord Jesus Christ 
but to all rational creatures. (Heine, 157) 
In an extensive section on Eph 3:14-15, Jerome first discusses whether bowing 

the knee must be taken literally or spiritually. He then turns to the latter half of v. 14, 


pointing out that there is an addition in the Latin copies. Jerome prefers to omit this 


reading, partly because it adds potential confusion to the text, interrupting the connection 
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between God the Father and human fathers. Without dwelling on this further, Jerome 
passes on to discuss the notion of human paternity and how indeed its name was derived 
from God the Father. Toward the end of the discussion, however, Jerome does repeat the 
phrase “our Lord Jesus Christ" while pointing out that the Son is a child by nature, while 


all others are children of God (who thus merit the name of paternity) by adoption. 


Ephesians 3:17 
149. Photius, catena 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Ephesians 4:19 

150. Jerome, Comm. Eph. 4:19 

1: dnndyynKotEs (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: desperantes [dnnànıxótec] D F G P 1241° pc latt sy? 


Quod autem ait, qui desperantes semetipsos, id est, AmnAyYNKOTEG avtov, 
multo aliud in Graeco significat quam in Latino: desperantes quippe 
annaynkotes''® nominantur; dtm Aynkóceg autem hi sunt, qui postquam 
peccaverint, non dolent: qui nequaquam sentientes ruinam suam, feruntur in 
pronum, et tamquam bestiae ferrum videntes, in mortem ruunt. Pone mihi duos in 
uno vitio deprehensos: alterum qui intelligat, plangatque quod fecit: alterum qui 
delectetur in scelere, et non solum non doleat, verum etiam glorietur, et putet se 
quamdam turpitudinum palmam et victoriam consecutum: nonne tibi videtur ille 
dolere, et hic penitus non dolere? Exprimamus, si possimus, verbum de verbo, et 
dicamus ànnàynKórtsç, indolentes, sive, indolorios. Nam et quidam 
philosophorum a&vadynotay, id est, indoloriam praedicavit. (PL 26:504-5) 


Now the phrase ‘despairing of themselves’, that is &tr]Aynkóteg avtovg, 
indicates something quite different in Greek from in Latin. Those who ‘despair’ 


116 Migne does not include the variant here, only dnnAynkotec; however, see Heine's translation 
below. 
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are indeed called &atmXzuócec; but dmmAynkóxec are *those''’ who feel no grief 

after they have sinned and, lacking all perception of their fall, are borne 

downward and rush to death like beasts although they see the sword. Assume with 
me two people caught in the same vice. Let one understand and lament what he 
has done. Let the other take delight in his wickedness and not only feel no grief 
but even boast and think that he has attained some prize and victory for his 
disgraceful acts. Does the former not seem to you to suffer grief and the latter to 
suffer no grief at all? Let us represent it word for word if we can and say that 
ammAynkócseg are those who are ‘insensible to grief? or who are ‘calloused’,* for 

a certain philosopher also proclaimed &vaAynotay, that is ‘callousness’. (Heine, 

183-84) 

As Jerome discusses Eph 4:17-19 clause by clause, he pauses to discuss the text 
and translation of the opening phrase in v. 19. While the lemma discussed by Origen 
represents the Greek, “those who have become calloused," Jerome notes that the Latin 
translates a different Greek reading, “those who despair.” Although Jerome does not 
specifically indicate that there is a variant in either the Greek or Latin MSS, he shows 
awareness that the Latin represents a different Greek term. He elaborates on Origen's 
discussion to show the distinction between the two terms: someone who is calloused or 
insensible feels no remorse over his sins, unlike the one who does and thus despairs. 
Jerome therefore prefers a different Latin translation to represent the original Greek term, 
implicitly arguing that the Greek (*calloused") is more consistent with the context. He 


then backs up a clause to discuss the blindness and ignorance of the Gentiles before 


turning to the remainder of v. 19. 


17 The portion of text between the asterisks is indicated by Heine as a parallel to Origen's 
commentary on Ephesians (the asterisks are added here, not original to Heine). 
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Ephesians 4:29 

151. Jerome, Comm. Eph. 4:29 

1: opportunitatis [ypetac] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: fidei [niotéwc¢] D* F G pc it vg”; Tert Cyp Ambst 

Bonus sermo est ad aedificationem opportunitatis, dans gratiam audientibus, qui 

docet virtutes sequendas, vitia fugienda. Malus, qui ad peccata provocat, et pronos 

magis incitat ad ruinam. Pro eo autem quod nos posuimus, ad aedificationem 
opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur Graece, tS x peto in Latinis codicibus 
propter euphoniam mutavit interpres, et posuit, ad aedificationem fidei. (PL 

26:513) 

Good speech is for the building up of the occasion, giving grace to the hearers. It 

teaches that virtues are to be pursued and that vices are to be avoided. Evil speech 

is that which provokes to sin and incites even more those prone to destruction. '* 

But for the sake of euphemism in the Latin codices the translator has altered that 

which we have rendered ‘for the building up of the occasion’, that is, what is 

called x peto (need) in Greek, and has rendered it ‘for the building up of the 

faith’. (Heine, 198-99) 

Jerome opens his commentary on Eph 4:29 by reiterating Origen’s explanation 
that good speech teaches virtue and therefore edifies. Jerome then notes that in Latin 
translations, “for the edification of the faith" (rather than “occasion” or *need") has been 
substituted to make better sense of the phrase. However, Jerome prefers the Greek 


reading and uses that as part of his ensuing discussion, returning to the matter of proper 


speech, especially at the appropriate time or place. 


H8 Heine indicates that the text to this point is parallel with Origen’s commentary on this verse. 
Heine translates the phrase in question, in both Origen’s lemma and commentary, “for building up as there 
is need.” 
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Ephesians 5:14 
152. John Chrysostom, Hom. Eph. 18 


1: Em1pavdoet cot ó Xptotdc (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


mss 


2: émuyavosts TOO Xpiotoo D* b; MVict Ambst Chr 


Oi pev, "EzivaUoeic, paol, roO XpiotoD: oi Ot, "EzigaUost oot Ó 
XpioTOg: WAALOV SE 10016 &ott. (PG 62:122) 


Some read, “You will touch Christ,” but others, “Christ will shine upon you"; it is 
rather the latter reading. 


As Chrysostom discusses this epistle verse by verse, he mentions in passing that 
there is a variant reading for this verse but quickly dismisses it. This preference is further 
reinforced as he proceeds with his explication by picking up the image of light and 


quoting John 3:20. 


153. Jerome, Comm. Eph. 5:14 
1: Enipavost (see above) 
2: enuyavost (cf. above [this variant is not attested in NA or UBS] 112) 


Scio me audisse quemdam de hoc loco in Ecclesia disputantem, qui in theatrale 
miraculum, numquam ante visam formam populo exhibuit, ut placeret, 
Testimonium hoc, inquiens: ad Adam dicitur in loco Calvariae sepultum, ubi 
crucifixus est Dominus. Qui Calvariae id—circo appellatus est, quod ibi antiqui 
hominis esset conditum caput: illo ergo tempore quo crucifixus Dominus, super 
ejus pendebat sepulcrum, haec prophetia completa est dicens: Surge, Adam, qui 
dormis, et exsurge a mortuis: et non ut legimus éxigavoet oot Xptotóc, id est, 
orietur tibi Christus; sed &vw oos, id est, continget te Christus. Quia videlicet 
tactu sanguinis ipsius, et corporis dependentis, vivificetur atque consurgat: et tunc 
typum quoque illum veritate compleri, quando Elisaeus mortuus mortuum 
suscitavit (IV Reg. xim). Haec utrum vera sint, necne, lectoris arbitrio derelinquo. 


1 However, Metzger does acknowledge this variation: “Instead of ‘Christ will shine upon you,’ 
strongly supported by a wide range of witnesses, several Western witnesses substitute either *Christ will 
touch you’ or ‘You will touch Christ" (Textual Commentary, 540). Along with Jerome, both Theodore of 
Mopsuestia ($154) and Theodoret ($155) testify to the former of the two, “Christ will touch you." 
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Certe tunc in populo dicta placuerunt, et quodam plausu ac tripudio sunt excepta. 
Unum quod scio, loquor, cum loci istius interpretatione atque contextu sensus iste 
non convenit. (PL 26:526) 


I know that I have heard someone preaching about this passage in church. As a 
theatrical marvel he presented a model never before seen by the people so that it 
was pleasing. He said of this testimony, that it is said that Adam was buried at 
Calvary where the Lord was crucified. The place was called Calvary [i.e. skull], 
therefore, because the head of the ancient man was buried there. At the time when 
the Lord was crucified, therefore, he was hanging over Adam's grave and this 
prophecy was fulfilled which says, ‘Awake’, Adam, ‘who are asleep and arise 
from the dead’, and not as we read, Enigavoet oot 6 Xptotds, that is, ‘Christ 
will rise like the sun on you’, but émuyavost, that is, ‘Christ will touch you’. That 
was because, of course, by the touch of his blood and hanging body Adam would 
be made alive and would arise. That type was also truly fulfilled at the time the 
dead Elisha awakened the dead (4 Kgs. 4:32-5). Whether these things are true or 
not I leave to the reader's decision. They were certainly pleasing at the time they 
were spoken among the people who received them with applause and by stamping 
their feet. I mention one thing which I know: that understanding does not fit with 
the interpretation and coherence of this passage. (Heine, 224) 


Jerome builds on Origen's commentary, which clearly attests only the reading 
"Christ will shine." Following Origen, Jerome is concerned with the meaning of sleep 
and death in the text quoted by Ephesians, but he also explores further the possible source 
of the quote. Jerome then moves beyond Origen's text to mention a sermon illustration 
he once heard, describing a curious etymology for “Golgotha” (or Calvary) as the 
location of Adam's skull. The preacher then explained this passage (which included a 
variant reading) as a prophecy, calling forth Adam to arise as Christ's blood dripped 
down to touch him and restore him to life. Jerome leaves it to the reader's discretion 
whether to accept this interpretation; however, Jerome does advise that the interpretation 


does not fit with the rest of the passage. He then passes on to the commentary on v. 15. 
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154. Theodore of Mopsuestia, Comm. Eph. 5:14 
1: inluminabit tibi Christus [émupavdoet cot 6 Xptotdc] (see above) 
2: continget te Christus [emuyauoet cov ó Xptotdc] (cf. Jerome above) 


deinde adiecit et testimonium : 

propter quod dicit: ‘surge qui dormis, et exsurge ex mortuis, et 
inluminabit tibi Christus.’ 

alii continget te Christus legerunt ?; habet autem nullam sequentiam. de 
lumine enim disputans, abusus est hoc testimonium; dicit autem de peccato et 
impietate. atubi enim credentes in Christo resipiscere uoluerimus, et quasi de 
somno et morte quadam expergefacti fuerimus, suscipimus illam cognitionem et 
gratiam quae exinde ad instar luminis in nos defertur; quibus decens est nos 
consentanea agere. 

quidam dixerunt quoniam multae erant illo in tempore gratiae Spiritus 
quae dabantur illis; dabatur etiam cum ceteris gratia ut et psalmos facerent, sicuti 
et beato David ante Christi aduentum id tribui euenit. unum quidem hoc erat, 
quod tunc cantantes illi qui gratiam talem acceperant dicebant. quod apostolus in 
testimonium ad praesens abusus fuisse uidetur. uerumtamen qualitercumque se 
habet, nos sensum apostoli examinare debemus. (Swete)"?! 


Next he has added also a proof text: 

“On account of which it says: ‘Arise, you who are sleeping, and rise from 
the dead, and Christ will shine on you." 

Other [copies] read, “Christ will touch you,” but it does not fit the context; 
indeed, when discussing light, this proof text is misapplied. Rather, he is talking 
about sin and impiety. But when indeed we who believe in Christ might have 
wished to return to our senses, even as though we were aroused from sleep and a 
kind of death, we receive that knowledge and grace which are just like the image 
of light brought to us, and by which it is fitting for us to pursue whatever things 
are appropriate. 

Some have said whereas the graces of the Spirit given to them at that time 
were numerous, yet grace was given also to others so that they would make 
psalms, just as also it happened to be granted to the blessed David before the 
coming of Christ. Indeed this was the same, because those who said they had 
received such grace were then singing. In which case the apostle appears to have 
been misapplying the proof text at hand. Nevertheless, however it may be, we 
ourselves ought to examine the meaning of the apostle. 


120 There is a textual problem here among the Latin MSS, which Swete explains as confusion by 
the scribes (perhaps because of the variant in Ephesians). But Swete concludes, “I have no doubt that 
Th[eodore] wrote: ot 6$ &tuyaost Gov 6 Xpiotóg advéyvwoav” (Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni in 
epistolas B. Pauli commentarii [ed. H. B. Swete; 2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1880, 
1882], 1:180 n. 10). 


121 Swete, Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni, 1:180-81. 
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In his commentary, Theodore has been discussing the imagery of light and 
darkness in the preceding verses. He quotes the lemma for 5:14, then notes a variant. 
However, he finds the variant inappropriate for the context. Theodore then explores the 
context, continuing the light imagery, and explains how the text quoted by Paul here, 
reading with the lemma, makes sense in the context of light. Theodore next returns to a 
theme that emerged in v. 9, with his reading "fruit of the Spirit" (while other MSS have 
“fruit of the light"), and will arise again in v. 19, which is the gifts of the Spirit and 
singing spiritual songs. He then repeats what he said earlier, that the proof text is 
misapplied (or abused). But he returns to exegeting not the meaning of the variant or the 
text Paul is quoting, but the meaning of Paul himself. Thus, Theodore continues with his 
commentary, stating that an exhortation is added to the proof text, leading into his 


citation and discussion of v. 15. 


155. Theodoret, Comm. Eph. 5:14 
1: £vyaoset cou ó Xptotdc (cf. Jerome above) 
2: énipavosı cot ó Xpiotóc (see above) 


« Aio A£yev ”Eysıpon, Ô kaðsúðwv, KAL MVAOTA £k TOV VEKPOV, KAL 
&£nuyaUDosi cou ó Xptotdc. » "Evia SE TOV AVTLYPAQWV EZIPAVOEL OOL Ó 
XpioTOg EXEL, kal toOto HAALOTA TH AKOAOLBIA TOV eipnuévov 
npóooopov. 'O yap trv pgOvuiav kaðanrsp Onvov dxoti0£pevoc, 
SEXETAL TOD AEOTOTLKOD QotOÓg THY àktiva. 'lotéov HEVTOL, WG oU 
Tpagiuxn éotiv ot] Laptupia. OvdSapod yàp atv TOLD. ty 0siq. 
Tpagq keui£vnv £opiokopev. Tivec ó€ TOV £ppumveutOv £ Epacay 
TMVEVMOATLKN|C ydputoc dčrwbévtTAG tiva Warpovs Ovyypaya’ KQL tODTO 
aivittecbar Tov Belov ' AnóotoAov £v TH TPG KopivOtoug Emoto 
«"EKQOTOG DUOV YOaAHOv Exel. » (PG 82:544-45) 


Hence, it says, Sleeper, awake! Rise from the dead, and Christ will touch you 


(v. 14). Some of the manuscripts have “Christ will shine on you,” and this fits in 
particularly with the sequence of ideas: the person putting aside indifference like 
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sleep receives the ray of the Lord's light. It should be realized, of course, that this 

testimony is not scriptural: nowhere do we find it occurring in the divine 

Scripture. Some commentators, however, claimed that some people in receipt of 

spiritual grace composed psalms, and that the divine apostle implies as much in 

the letter to the Corinthians, “Each of you has a psalm."'? (R. Hill)? 

After discussing the symbol of light in Eph 5:13 and its ability to reveal what is 
hidden by darkness, Theodoret turns to v. 14. His lemma reads, “Christ will touch you," 
but he immediately notes that some copies read instead, Christ will shine upon you." He 
recognizes that the latter reading fits better with the theme of light and thus explicates 
this variant. Passing on from the issue of the variant, Theodoret completes his 


commentary on this verse by pointing out that text quoted by Ephesians is not found in 


Scripture but is likely from a Christian hymn. He then proceeds with vv. 15-16. 


Ephesians 5:22 

156. Jerome, Comm. Eph. 5:22 

1: subditae sint [btotaccéo0woav] N A I P () 0278. 6. 33. 81. 104. 365. 1175. 1241". 
1505. 1739. 1881. 2464 pc lat sy co [cf. ónotacogo0s (D F G) Wè sy] 

2: omit p“ B; Cl Hier™ [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est, subditae sint, in Graecis codicibus 
non habetur: siquidem ad superiora refertur, et subauditur: Subjecti invicem in 
timore Christi, ut à&nò Korvoð resonet subjectae, et mulieres viris suis sicut 
Domino. Sed hoc magis in Graeco intelligitur, quam in Latino. Quomodo itaque 
Christo subjecta est Ecclesia: sic subjecta sit uxor viro suo. Quem enim habet 
principatum et subjectionem Christus et Ecclesia, huic eidem ordini maritus et 
uxor astringitur. (PL 26:530) 


122 Notice that Theodore of Mopsuestia ($154, above) brings up the same theme of spiritual gifts 
in this context. See Swete (Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni, 1:181 n. 1), who discusses Theodoret and 
mentions other commentators who refer to the same idea. 


7? Hill, Theodoret of Cyrus, 2:51. 
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The verb ‘let them be subject’ which has been added in the Latin copies is not 
contained in the Greek codices since the phrase is referred back to the words 
above, ‘Subjected to one another in the fear of Christ’, and the verb is understood 
so that it expresses nò Kkotvo (in common) the idea, ‘and wives subjected to 
their husbands . . . as to the Lord’. But this is better understood in Greek than in 
Latin. As, therefore, the Church is subject to Christ so let the wife be subject to 
her husband. A husband and wife are bound to the same order in respect to pre- 
eminence and subjection which Christ and the Church have. (Heine, 233) 
Jerome begins his commentary on Eph 5:22 by noting that the verb has been 
added in the Latin and is not present in the Greek copies, where it is implied from the 
previous verse. He then discusses the meaning of the verb, *be subject," and its further 
implications for both the husband-wife relationship and Christ's relationship to the 
church (including the parallel between heresy and adultery). He closes by mentioning 


that some interpret this anagogically as the relationship between the body (wife) and the 


soul (husband). 


Philippians 3:3 
157. Ambrose, Spir. 2.5.46 


(See Additional Texts.) 


158. Augustine, Trin. 1.13 

1: dei [006]* &* A B C D? F G 0278". 33. 1739. 1881 Mt vg" sy"? co; Ambr [NA, 
UBS, Metzger] 

2: deo [020] N? D* P V 075. 365. 1175 pc lat sy; Chr 
Porro si tali seruitute creaturae seruire prohibemur quandoquidem dictum est: 


Dominum deum tuum adorabis et illi soli seruies — unde et apostolus detestatur 


124 While the Latin presented by Augustine varies in both "spiritui" (to “spiritu”) and “dei” (to 
“deo”), the extant Greek variant is only for 0200/0£à. 
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eos qui coluerunt et seruierunt creaturae quam creatori —, non est utique 
creatura spiritus sanctus cui ab omnibus sanctis talis seruitus exhibetur dicente 
apostolo: Nos enim sumus circumcisio, spiritui dei seruientes, quod est in graeco 
Aatpsvovtesc. Plures enim codices etiam latini sic habent, qui spiritui dei 
seruimus; graeci autem omnes aut paene omnes. In nonnullis autem exemplaribus 
latinis inuenimus non spiritui dei seruimus, sed spiritu deo seruimus. 

Sed qui in hoc errant et auctoritati grauiori cedere detractant, numquid et 
illud uarium in codicibus reperiunt: Nescitis quia corpora uestra templum in uobis 
est spiritus sancti quem habetis a deo? (CCSL 50:43-44) 


Accordingly if we are forbidden to serve the creature with such service as this, in 
that it is said The Lord your God shall you adore, and him only shall you serve— 
which is why the apostle abominates those who have worshipped and served the 
creature instead of the creator (Rom 1:25); then the Holy Spirit is certainly not a 
creature, since all the saints offer him such service, according to the apostle's 
words, For we are the circumcision, serving the Spirit of God (Phil 3:3), which in 
the Greek is /atreuontes. Most of the Latin codices have this too: qui spiritui dei 
servimus, we who serve the Spirit of God; the Greek ones all have it, or nearly all. 
But in some Latin copies, instead of spiritui dei servimus, we find spiritu deo 
servimus, we who serve God in the Spirit. 

But now, can those who accept this wrong reading and decline to give in 
to weightier authority, can they find a variant reading in the codices for this text: 
Do you not know that your bodies are the temple among you of the Holy Spirit, 
whom you have from God (1 Cor 6:19)? (E. Hil"? 


Augustine is arguing that the Spirit is not a creature but equal to and co-eternal 


with the Father and the Son. His chief evidence is based on a distinction in the Greek: 


while we may serve (SovAsvetv) creatures, we are to serve (Aatpevetv) only the Creator 


(Rom 1:25), just as the Lord God only “shall you serve” (Aatpevoeic; Deut 6:13). 


Therefore, Phil 3:3 proves that the Spirit is equal to God because we are to serve 


(Aatpevovtsc) the Spirit of God. Augustine then notes a variant: most of the Latin 


copies, and nearly all of the Greek, read “serve the Spirit of God” (with “Spirit” in the 


dative, as the object), but some Latin copies read “serve God in the Spirit” or “in spirit” 


(with *God" in the dative, as the object). By mentioning the variant, Augustine is 


p» Augustine, The Trinity (trans. E. Hill; Works of St. Augustine I/5; Brooklyn, NY: New City, 


1991), 73. 
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conceding that this verse may not prove his point without dispute. However, he goes on 
to say that the latter is an incorrect reading, and he poses another verse as indisputable 
evidence, 1 Cor 6:19: if the body of Christ is the temple of the Spirit, then the Spirit 
cannot be a creature, because we owe temple service (Aaxpsta) only to one who is equal 


to God. 


Philippians 3:14 


159. Pseudo-Oecumenius, catena; or Origen, margin of 1739 '7° 


1*: dv kArjcgoc (majority of witnesses) [NA] 


mss sec 1739 mg 


2: dveyKAnotac 1739"; Tert Or 


'"Avéyvopev ðè £v TLOLV d vttypdipotc: Etc TÒ Bpapet ov ul S 

d veyk)motac 100 0£00 év Xptotà 'Inco9. kar sin Av ksl THC 
AEEEWSG ó voUg totoOtog; TO Bpaßsióv £o Dpafeiov avgykAXmotasc, 
WOTE UNSALWS £ykAnpatt TH ATO 0700 &unimtew TOV KATAAABÓVTA TO 
SLWKOMEVOV KAL TOYOVTA 100 GKOTOD kat ENIAGPBGLEVOV TOD ppafetov. 
(Staab, 453) 


But we read in some copies: “for the prize of the indemnity of God in Christ 
Jesus.” And the reading there might have such a meaning: the “prize” is the prize 
“of indemnity,” so that in no way does one fall upon a charge from God while 
attaining what is pursued, reaching the goal, and laying hold of the prize. 


This scholion attempts to offer an explanation for the variant that uses a rare 
word, “indemnity” or “without accusation.” In this instance, the commentator 
understands the term to mean that one may pursue the prize without any accusation or 


charge from God. There is no further explanation of the variant’s meaning in context, but 


126 The same scholion given by Staab as Oecumenius appears in the margin of 1739, as noted in 
the apparatus of NA (although, in the transcription of the marginal notes “by the first scribe” from 1739, 
Lake et al. do not specify that either Origen’s name or the sign for Origen is given here, as it is in a number 
of other marginal notes [“Codex 1739,” 213-14]). Giinther Zuntz adds in his discussion of this text that 
“Oecumenius may have taken it from Origen” (The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus 
Paulinum [London: British Academy, 1953], 84 n. 3). 
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the commentator clearly felt the need to provide a meaning for the reading, without 


discerning the reading's value. 


Colossians 2:15 
160. Origen, Hom. Jes. Nav. 8.3 [Rufinus] 


1: semet ipso [adt@] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 


2: ligno [tq Evo] 


Audi ergo, de his quid ipse pronuntiat: »quod erat« inquit »contrarium nobis, tulit 
illud de medio, affigens cruci suae, exuens principatus et potestates traduxit 
libere, triumphans eas in ligno crucis«, licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur: 
»triumphans eas in semet ipso«, sed apud Graecos habetur »in ligno«. Ergo 
duplex ratio Dominicae crucis: una illa, qua dicit Apostolus Petrus quod >Christus 
crucifixus nobis reliquit exemplum:, et haec secunda, qua »crux« illa trophaeum 
de diabolo fuit, >in quo et crucifixus est et triumphatus<. (GCS, Or 7:338) 


Hear, therefore, what he [Paul] himself pronounces concerning these things. He 
says, “What was contrary to us, he bore away from the midst, fixing it to his own 
cross; stripping principalities and authorities, he exposed them openly to public 
ridicule, triumphing over them on the wood of the cross." Although in other 
manuscripts it has, "triumphing over them in himself,” among the Greeks, it has, 
“on the wood." "* 

Therefore, there is a double reason for the cross of the Lord: the one, by 
which the apostle Peter says that Christ crucified leaves behind an example for us 
[cf. 1 Pet 2:21], and this second one, by which the cross was a token of victory 
over the Devil, on which he was both crucified and triumphed. (FC 105:87-88) 


In this homily, Origen is discussing the destruction of Ai in Joshua 8, particularly 
the fate of their king in 8:29 (hanged on a double tree). Drawing out the spiritual 
meaning of the text, and playing off the similarity between the names Joshua and Jesus, 

127 This variant is not attested in the MSS, but it is common in Origen's quotations and 


paraphrases of this verse (cf. Cels. 1.55; Hom. Jer. 9.1; Comm. Matt. 10.17; 12.18, 25, 40; Comm. Jo. 6.37 
[6.285]; 20.29 [20.330]; 32.17 [32.327]; Fr. Jo. 89; Pasch. [ed. Witte, p. 106]). 


128 A footnote here reads: “Epiphanius confirms this Greek tradition of Christ triumphing in his 
cross in Panarion 73" (87 n. 13). Similarly, after quoting Origen's comment in his apparatus, Tischendorf 
adds: “In eundem sensum Epiph?" scripsit: £v yàp tà ovavpó eOpidpBevoev dpyd&o Kai £&ovotac" 
(2:737). However, Epiphanius may easily have drawn oxavpo from v. 14. 
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Origen explains how the king is to be identified with the devil, and the devil himself is 
crucified (invisibly, at the time of Jesus's visible crucifixion) as a sign of Christ's victory 
over him. Origen appeals to Paul for evidence, quoting Col 2:15 as reading “on the 
wood" (1.e., cross). Since the Latin copies used by Rufinus do not have this reading, the 
translator must clarify for his audience that the alternate reading is “in himself" (or, “in 
it”), but the “Greek” (specifically, Origen's own reading) has “on the wood." (Therefore, 
while the Greek variant goes back to Origen, Rufinus is the one who discusses the 
variant.) Further explaining how the tree and the cross are “twofold,” the commentary 
continues by pointing out how the cross has a double meaning, as an example for us and 
as a triumph over the devil. Origen then cites Gal 6:14 as another illustration of Paul 
discussing the twofold nature of crucifixion. After this, the commentary turns to a 
spiritual exegesis of the battle at Ai as a battle between the forces of Jesus and the forces 


of the devil. 


Colossians 2:18 

161. Augustine, Ep. 149.28 

1: non [uj] €? C D! Y 075. 0278. 1881 W; Hier™ (cf. oóx F G) 

2: omit B*° N* A B D* 16. 33. 1739 pc b vg"? co; Or Ambst Hier"? Spec [NA, UBS, 
Metzger] 


Nemo ergo uos, inquit, conuincat, cumsitis corpus Christi, uolens uideri 
humilis corde in cultura angelorum, quae non uidit inculcans uel, sicut 
quidam codices habent, quae uidit inculcans. aut enim sic dicere 

uoluit: Quae non uidit inculcans, quia ista homines suspicionibus et 
opinionibus agunt, non quod uiderint ita esse facienda, aut certe: Quae uidit 
inculcans, ideo magna existimans, quia uidit ea quibusdam locis obseruari ab 
hominibus, quorum auctoritati haberet fidem etiam ratione non reddita, et ideo 
sibi magnus uidetur, quia ei contigit quorundam sacrorum uidere secreta. sed 
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plenior sensus est: Quae non uidit inculcans frustra inflatus mente 

carnis suae. mirabiliter ibi eum dixit inflatum mente carnis suae, ubi 

thelohumilem supra dixerat. . . . (CSEL 44:374) 

Let no one, he says, who wants to appear humble of heart in the cult of the angels 

condemn you since you are the body of Christ. He says, Teaching what he did not 

see, or as certain manuscripts have: Teaching what he saw. He either said, 

Teaching what he did not see, because people carry out these practices because of 

suspicions and suppositions, not because they see that they should do them, or he 

said, Teaching what he saw, that is, thinking them important, because he saw that 
those practices are observed in certain places by men in whose authority he put 
his trust, even if an argument was not given. And he thinks that he is someone 
important because he happens to see the secrets of certain sacred rites. But the 
fuller meaning is the following: Teaching what he does not see, vainly puffed up 
in his carnal mind. He said that he was puffed up in a surprising way in his carnal 

mind where he said previously “a would-be humble man.” (Teske, II/2:374) 

In this letter, written in reply to Paulinus of Nola, Augustine answers a number of 
questions on various scriptural passages. In paragraph 22, he turns to Col 2:21 and then 
proceeds with a verse by verse exegesis of the entire context of Colossians 2. In 
paragraph 27, Augustine comes to vv. 17-18 and discusses the person who feigns 
humility and the worship of angels. In paragraph 18, he opens with the next phrase in 
Col 2:18 and immediately notes the variant reading. Augustine exegetes both readings, 
both with and without the negative, finding either to be acceptable in the context. As he 
restates the verse, he uses the version with the negative, “he did not see.” The next 
portion of the verse, referring to being puffed up, brings Augustine back to the real point 
of these verses, that this person is practicing false humility but is prideful because of the 
knowledge of cultic mysteries or the ignorance that such practices are wrong. After this, 


Augustine quotes vv. 19-20 and then turns to vv. 21-23 in paragraph 29, which ends his 


discussion of Colossians 2. 
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162. Jerome, Ep. 121.10.5 


1: non (see above) 


2: omit 


nemo ergo uos superet atque deuincat uolens humilitatem litterae sequi et 
angelorum religionem atque culturam, ut non seruiatis spiritali intellegentiae, sed 
exemplaribus futurorum, quae nec ipse uidit, qui uos superare desiderat, siue 
uidet—utrumque enim habetur in Graeco—,, praesertim cum tumens ambulet et 
incedat inflatus mentisque superbiam et gestu corporis praeferat—hoc enim 
significat upatevwv—, frustra autem infletur et tumeat sensu carnis suae 
carnaliter cuncta intellegens et traditionum Iudaicarum deliramenta perquirens et 
non tenens caput omnium scripturarum illud, de quo dictum est: caput uiri 
Christus est, caput autem atque principium totius corporis eorumque, qui 
credunt, et omnis intellegentiae spiritalis. (CSEL 56:43) 


“May no one, therefore, prevail over you” and overcome you, “desiring 
lowliness" of the letter to follow, *and also worship of" and tending to “the 
angels," so that you would submit not to spiritual understanding, but to copies of 
future things, *which he himself has not seen," the one who desires to prevail over 
you, or if he does see—and each indeed is present in the Greek—especially, he 
might walk around puffed up and go forth inflated with pride and a lofty heart, 
and might go on display with the posture of his body—this indeed signifies 
éuBpatedvov—but “without cause he might be inflated with pride and puffed up 
with the sensation of his flesh," understanding all things in a fleshly manner and 
eagerly seeking the absurdities of the tradition of the Jews, *and not holding fast 
to that head" of all Scripture, concerning whom it is said: “Christ is the head of 
the man" [1 Cor 11:3], and the head and origin of the entire body of those who 
believe and of all spiritual understanding. 


In section 10 of this letter addressing questions on Scripture from Algasia, Jerome 


is expounding on Col 2:18-19. He frequently refers back to the Greek to help explain the 


meaning in Latin. After discussing the meaning of the verb “to prevail over,” or in 


Greek, 


"to deprive of a prize," Jerome proceeds with the verses, paraphrasing and 


elaborating as he goes on. After paraphrasing his lemma (non uidit), “he has not seen,” 


Jerome adds the option “or sees" and parenthetically notes that the Greek contains both 


readings. However, neither reading is of consequence to Jerome's meaning, as he 
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quickly passes on and continues to elaborate on the verses, focusing primarily on the 


image of Christ as the head, and then discussing the veneration of the angels. 


Colossians 3:15 
163. Pelagius, Comm. Col. 3:15 


(See Additional Texts.) 


2 Thessalonians 2:3 
164. Pelagius, Comm. 2 Thess. 2:3 


(See Additional Texts.) 


2 Thessalonians 2:8 
165. Athanasius? 
1: 'Incoóg Xpicxócg? 


; 2 s 

2: omit B D^ 1739. 1881 Wè? bo^; Ir 
ONLELWOAL OTL TO prtóv OV KEITAL vOv OUTWO £v tà dnootóAo, GAA’ Ò 
KÜpioc GVEAEL TH TV. TOD OTOL. ADTOD. oke ÔÈ UMG tivOV TO 1G XG 
&kpepAro0ot ovk O16’ 6 tı BovAouévov. TOD 8’ OUTWO EE pxo napa 
TOD ANOOTOAOD yeypo«0ot ONYELOV EOTLV £vapy£so TA TE EVTADIA tapa 


12 Tischendorf lists the source for this citation as “in cod. basil Doxapatres (Sotanatpo).” The 
reference is unclear, as even C. R. Gregory (Prolegomena [vol. 3 of Novum Testamentum Graece; ed. C. 
Tischendorf; 8" ed. critica maior; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1894], 1183) expresses some uncertainty about 
the exact source being indicated: “fortasse laudatur a Tischendorfio in apparatu ad 2 Th 2,8 Nilus 
Doxopatrius archimandrita, incerto ortu, qui aliquando Panormi in Sicilia degebat, qui etiam claruit anno 
1073; vel: Iohannes Doxopater Sikeliotes, vide Nicolaium, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, vol. 3, 
Magdeburgi a. 1878, p. 233sq. cf Eman. Miller, [Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothéque 
nationale et autres bibliothéques, tome XXXI, 2° partie, p. 29-56] Bibliotheque royale de Madrid Parisiis." 


130 Metzger (Textual Commentary, 568) lists vg" for this reading, and Tischendorf adds Irenaeus, 
Athanasius, and John of Damascus. NA and UBS include only the variant ’Inootc (N A D* FG L* P Y 
0278. 33. 81. 104. 365. 1241. 2464. pc latt sy co; Ir" Or Did), which they put in the text but in square 
brackets. 
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TOD KYLOV TOUTOD TATPOG sipnuéva kal TO OHOLWO 7poG£VgyKk£lv TO 
PNTOV toOto tóv TE DELOV XPLGGOTOLOV £v TH xp. 0200. EMLOT. KAL TOV 
uéyav Baotrstov £v tTO a’ Aóyo TOV GOKNTIKOV’ GAA kot TAP 
“PWHALOLG otw KEITAL TO PNTOV £v TO VEL THO Osiac ypagno. 
(Tischendorf, 2:772) 


It indicates that the reading no longer appears this way in the Apostle, but “the 
Lord will destroy by the breath of his mouth.” But it seems that “Jesus Christ” 
was rejected by some; for what reason they want to I do not know. But on the one 
hand, what was said here by this holy father and this reading which was likewise 
added, and on the other hand, the divine Chrysostom on the letter to the 
Thessalonians as well as Basil in his first book of the Asceticon, both are a clear 
indicator of what was thus written from the beginning by the Apostle. Yet also 
the reading lies thus next to Romans within the network of divine Scripture. 
In this excerpt attributed to Athanasius, external (patristic) evidence is offered for 
arare reading. This paragraph appears to be a marginal note or commentary following a 
text that read “whom the Lord Jesus Christ will destroy by the breath of his mouth” 
(2 Thess 2:8). The commentator explains that the mark in the text shows that “Jesus 
Christ” is now lacking in some copies, although he is not sure why these words would be 
removed. Without a context, the rest of his comments are not entirely clear, but he finds 


the inclusion of this reading by “this holy father,” along with evidence from 


Chrysostom’s commentary and Basil’s Asceticon, to corroborate the longer reading.'*! 


2 Thessalonians 3:14 
166. Theophylact, Comm. 2 Thess. 3:14 
1: uv (majority of witnesses) [NA] 


2: Dov B 81. 326. 2464 pc 


P?! In his commentary on 2 Thessalonians, John Chrysostom cites the verse as *kUptoc 'IncoOc" 
(thus, a longer reading, but not as full as this excerpt claims). The verse does not appear to be in Basil's 
Asceticon (although, the Asceticon went through multiple revisions, so it could have been in a version 
known to the author but no longer extant in that form); one possible reference by Basil is in the (dubious) 
Commentary on Isaiah 1.60, which also reads *«óptog ’Inootc.” 
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Tw£g gu£v, «TO Aóyo NOV», avéyvocav, ðt TOD n. "O0zv kat oOtoG 
évonoav’ Ei dé tig ovy ónakoUst TA Aóyo EOD TOD TlavAov, TH Ou 
ts “Entotoans Tot OLOVEL AMAODVTL, toDtOV ON Herovobe, Kal ëxETE 

OG PW PLOHEVOV. ʻO dé uo kdptoc 'Iodvvnc, « i Yu, » dvÉyvo, SL TOD 

U, KAL £OÓOKEV Mev vosiv, Ott Et tic dmeWel UULV, A£youct zpóg AVTOV 

à Sia ths éus EntotoAns ta tnc suadets. (PG 124:1356) 

Some read “our word,” with an eta. Based on this, they therefore observe: “‘But 

if someone does not obey my word,’ i.e. Paul's word, which is speaking as if 

‘through this epistle, take note of this person’ and treat him as an outcast.” But 

the blessed John reads “your,” with an upsilon, and explains to us that “‘If 

someone disobeys you,’ they speak to him those things ‘which you learned 
through this letter of mine." 

After his comments on 2 Thess 3:13, Theophylact cites the lemma for v. 14a, 
which reads “your” (uv). He immediately notes that some commentators read in their 
copies “our” with an eta. He quotes an example of a commentary based on this reading, 
but then turns to “the blessed John" (likely referring to John Chrysostom, although the 
source of this quote is unknown'??), who reads “your” and explains the verse accordingly. 
Without further comment on the meaning of this part of the verse, Theophylact moves on 
to v. 14b, asking rhetorically what purpose it serves to treat this person like an outcast 


(G«popicp£vov); the answer, from the verse, is to put the person to shame. He then 


elaborates on this concept before turning to v. 15. 


132 T could not locate this quote in Chrysostom, nor, apparently, could Tischendorf (see his 
apparatus). When Chrysostom quotes this verse (including in his commentary on 2 Thessalonians), it is 
with rjv (Tischendorf lists some examples). I also could not find this quote under another author in TLG, 
although Theophylact could possibly be paraphrasing, making the quote more difficult to locate. 
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1 Timothy 1:15? 

167. Jerome, Ep. 27.3 

1: fidelis [116 tóc] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: humanus [àvOporwoc] b mr vg"; Ambst 

illis placeat: humanus sermo et omni acceptione dignus, nos cum 

Graecis, id est cum apostolo, qui Graece est locutus, erremus: fidelis sermo et 

omni acceptione dignus. (CSEL 54:225-26) 

They may choose to read, “It is a human saying, and worthy of all acceptance"; 

we are content to err with the Greeks—that is to say, with the apostle himself, 

who spoke Greek. Our version, therefore, is, it is “a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptance.” (NPNF 2.6:44 [modified]) 

In this short letter to Marcella, Jerome defends himself against charges that he 
introduced changes into the NT as he revised the Latin against the Greek. He opens with 
more general (and polemical) comments, then in the third and final paragraph of the letter 
Jerome lists examples of texts that he has corrected against the Greek. He mentions the 
textual problem in Rom 12:11 (see §112, above) and follows with further examples from 
1 Tim 5:19 and 1:15. For each of these verses, Jerome merely cites what the opponents 


would read (in their Latin copies), followed by what he would read based on the Greek 


texts. At the end of this list, he closes the letter with a translation issue in Matt 21:2-5. 


1 Timothy 4:3 
168. Photius, catena 


(See Additional Texts.) 


133 Metzger adds here 1 Tim 3:1 since there is a similar variant (“St. Jerome’s Explicit 
References,” 186). However, Jerome quotes enough of the verse to identify it as 1:15, not 3:1. 
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1 Timothy 5:19 

169. Jerome, Ep. 27.3 

1: nisi sub duobus aut tribus testibus [£któg si py émi óUo 1j TPLOV HAaPTUPwV] 
(majority of witnesses) [NA, Metzger] 

2: omit b; Ambst Pel 
illi aduersus presbyterum accusationem omnino non putent recipiendam, nos 
legamus: aduersus presbyterum accusationem ne receperis, nisi sub 
duobus aut tribus testibus: peccantes autem coram omnibus 
argue... . (CSEL 54:225-26) 
They may see fit to receive an accusation against a presbyter unconditionally; but 
we will say in the words of Scripture, *Against an elder receive not an accusation, 
but before two or three witnesses. Them that sin rebuke before all” [1 Tim 5:19- 


20]. (NPNF 2.6:44) 


(See comments on 1 Timothy 1:15 [$167, above].) 


2 Timothy 4:6 
170. Origen, Hom. Num. 10.2.1; 24.1.5 [Rufinus] 


(See Additional Texts.) 


2 Timothy 4:10 

171. Epiphanius, Pan. 51.11.6 

1: FaAAtav x C 81. 104. 326 pc vg" sa bo"; Eus Epiph 
2: Tañatiav (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


EPAOKOV SE OTL i600 TPITOV eDayy£Atov TO KATA AOLKAV. TODTO yàp 
émetpann tT AovKa, Óvti KAL AVTO ATO TOV EPSOUNKOVTA 650 TAV 
SLAGKOPTLOVEVTWV ENL t TOD GWTNPOSG Aóyo, Sia 6€ TIavAOv TOD Gyiov 
TOALV ENTAVAKANWOAVTL TPOG TOV KUPLOV ENLTPATEVTL TE AVTOD KNPLEAL 
TO EVAYYEALOV. kat KNPUTTEL TPM@TOV £v AaALaTia Kat Talig kot £v 
‘Traria Kai Maxsdovia. apyn ó£ £v TH Taig, Ws kot nepi TIVWV TOV 
QAVTOD AKOAOVOWV A£ygi EV tog AUTOD ENLGTOAAIC O adTOG ITaAocg: 
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»Kprjoknc, qnotv, £v t) l'oAA(q« od yap £v tH L'aaiq, óc ties 
naavnÂévtec vopgiGovciv, GAAG Ev TH TaAAta. (GCS, Epi 2:263) 


“Here is a third Gospel, Luke’s,” they said—(for Luke was given this 

commission. He too was one of the seventy-two who had been scattered because 

of the Savior’s saying. But he was brought back to the Lord by St. Paul and told 
to issue his Gospel. And he preached in Dalmatia, Gaul, Italy and Macedonia 
first, but originally in Gaul, as Paul says of certain of his followers in his epistles, 

“Crescens is in Gaul.” It does not say, “in Galatia,” as some wrongly believe, but 

“in Gaul.") (Williams, 2:36) 

Epiphanius has been discussing the infancy narratives and most immediately the 
genealogies in Matthew and Luke and the designation of Jesus as Son of God and yet a 
descendant of Adam (Luke 3:23-24). Epiphanius points out that the misguided, those 
who have wandered away from the truth and believe wrongly, dispute this lineage. In 
defending Luke, Epiphanius parenthetically comments on Luke's apostolic commission 
to write his Gospel. As a further aside, Epiphanius notes that 2 Tim 4:19 does not read 
"in Galatia" as some are led astray to believe, but “in Gaul.” With no further comment 
on this reading, he returns to his discussion of how Luke asserted Christ's true lineage to 


counter wrong belief, and then Epiphanius brings in further evidence from the Gospel of 


John and his testimony to the advent of the divine Word. 


Titus 3:10 
172. Didymus, Comm. Ps. 38:10 (39:9 Eng) 
1: omit 1739 b vg"*; Ir*' Tert Cyp Ambst 


2: kai 6evxépa.v ^ PI N A C 0278 Mi lat; Ir Or (Y 1505. 1881 pc sy") [NA] 


134 Note that Didymus's reading differs in case from the common reading of this text since he has 
it following ano rather than peta. However, he appears to be alone in this reading and shows other slight 
variations in his quotation, so the variant and evidence cited here agree rather with NA”. 
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EKWOWONV kot ook voita TO otóua pov. 

Tig EOTLV Ó OVELOICWV AOPWV 1] EKELVOG O GHAPTWADG ó GLVOTAG 
KQATEVAVTLOV AUTOD, ócov "éko[oo0]n kot ook Tvoi~EV TO otópa 
AvTOD”; Kat EvtTAIa tov TO AUTO onuaiver “EKHWQWONHV kot ovK 
vorta TO OTO[Wa po]v". OUK amEKPLONV avt TPOG à OvErdiCEl. £Aeyov 
dE TODTO TOAAGKIC OTL AAN SoOVAPEL ó ANMGOTOAOSG toUto SLOAOKEL 
Aéyov: *oipgOucóv civOpwrov nrò mac vovOgzotag TAPALTOD”. ur] &vorye 
ATH ÓAoG TO otóua. nrws SE àv ANOAOYNT<UK>OV ExNS koi cot Aóyov 
MEPL o£aUt00 sinsiv OTL “TO TAP’ £uootoD TETOINKA”, vovO£tuoov 
AvUTOV. £àv tfjg vouOgoiag WN avaoyntar Ñ “Kai Sevtépac”—Evia yap 
TOV AVTLYPAQwv Exel “KAL ÕEVTÉPAG”——, ÅVÁTPANE ATOV “E1dWG OTL 
åuaptăve”. tov “adtoKataKpitov” où ð vovb_teiv. (Gronewald)? 


“T was silent and did not open my mouth.” 

Who is the reproaching fool or that sinner who has contrived against him, 
so far as “he was silent and did not open his mouth"? And there again it indicates 
the same: “I was silent and did not open my mouth.” I did not answer him for that 
which he reproached. But often I have said this, that in another capacity the 
Apostle teaches this, saying: “Avoid a divisive person after one warning.” Do not 
open your mouth to him at all. But so that you might have a defense and say a 
word on your own behalf, that “this is what I myself have done,” warn him. If he 
does not cease after a warning or “even a second"—for some of the copies have 
“and a second" —, turn away from him “knowing that he sins.” The “self- 
condemned" it is not necessary to warn. 


After discussing reproach by fools in Ps 38:19b (39:8b Eng), Didymus begins his 
commentary on v. 10a (v. 9a Eng) by inquiring about this fool from whose reproach the 
psalmist pleas to be spared. Didymus explains that v. 10 is referring to not dignifying the 
reproach with a response. He turns to an example from Paul in Titus 3:10 of a similar 
teaching, when it is appropriate to remain silent (not to answer a divisive person who has 
been admonished once, or even twice, as some MSS read), although people should also 
be allowed to speak out in their own defense. Didymus then returns to the psalm and 


proceeds with his commentary on vv. 10b-11. 


e Didymos der Blinde: Psalmenkommentare (Tura-Papyrus), vol. 4 (ed. M. Gronewald; 


Papyrologische Texte und Abhandlungen 6; Bonn: Rudolf Habelt, 1969), 240. 
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Titus 3:15 

173. Jerome, Comm. Tit. 3:15c 

1: omit P N A C H Y 048. 1739. 1881 Mt vg"? sy co [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: Domini nostri [koptoo ńuðv] (cf. xoptou D b vg^^) 

3,15c GRATIA DOMINI NOSTRI CVM OMNIBVS VOBIS. Sciendum quod in Graecis 

codicibus ita scriptum est: Gratia cum omnibus uobis, ut nec Domini, nec nostri 

in libris feratur authenticis. (CCSL 77C:73) 

“The grace of our Lord be with you all." It should be known that in Greek copies 

it is written thus: “Grace be with you all,” so that neither “of the Lord,” nor “our” 

is present in the authentic texts. 

At the end of Titus, Jerome deals with the closing benediction separately from the 
rest of the verse and cites as his lemma the fuller version, “the grace of our Lord.” 
Immediately after this, he qualifies that the Greek version is shorter, so that *our Lord" 
does not appear in the most authentic texts. Jerome does not dwell on this point but turns 
to addressing the overall meaning of the benediction, comparing this to the patriarchs 


blessing their sons, or a blessing over a house. In the same way, Paul is speaking a 


blessing of grace over the believers. 


Hebrews 2:9!*° 
174. Diodore of Tarsus, Comm. Ps. 8:6b-7 
1: ywpic 0243. 1739* vg"; Or” Ambr Hier" Fulg 


2: yapıtı (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


P6 S, P. Brock also notes a comment among the Syriac writers, by Philoxenus of Mabbug (d. 523), 
discussing inappropriate translation in the Peshitta NT (particularly Nestorian readings): “The same applies 
to the passage in the Letter to the Hebrews: ‘Jesus the Son by the grace of God'—that is, of the Father— 
‘tasted death on behalf of everyone’ (Heb. 2:9, Greek). This they altered and wrote ‘apart from God’, 
taking care to transmit that this Jesus, who accepted death on behalf of us, is not God" (Philoxenus, 
Commentary on the Prologue of John; for translation and discussion, see Brock, *Hebrews 2:9B in Syriac 
Tradition," NovT 27 [1983]: 236-44, quotation p. 237). 
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'Evapyéotepov o£ ô , AnóotoXoc, OG TLOTOIG SLOLAEYOHEVOG, EPUNVEVEL TO 
xopiov ANnAV, ovK eic AAAov eiprjio0at TOV WOALOv TODTOV AEYOV_ Jj slg 
TOV KUPLOV QUTOV, TOV YEVOHEVOV dvOpwnov" Eis yàp TA PNTA TOD 
yapo £xaygv To Ov ó€ Boayu ti nap’ ayyéhovs rAarrOu£VOV 
pAénzouev “Inoovv dia tò náðnua tow Gavatov dén Kai TYLA 
&orepavaou£vov — evsdSnrov ov Sti TH TOD zavtóc ógonoteiq. A€yer kal 
TH GVAVACIA kat TH Atpentótnt — órwç ropig GEOD Uzép zavrog 
yEevVOnTtal GAVATOD Y, WG EVLA TOV AMOOTOALKOV EXEL, OMG YapItI Oeod 
Uz&p MAVTOG Yevontal Oavérov: Aogatvetau YAP TH £vvoiq. TOD 
onpgatvou£vou OvdEV. Elite yap voii Gsov Å caps syevoato Oavatov, 
Sov Ott ywpic GEov £yg0cato Oavatov: koi si yæpiç ÓzoD EyEsoato 
Bavatov, TPddSNnAOV StL yofpiri Oeo £ygócaxo Davatov. “Opws apKtéov 
TNS EPUNVEtAS tva. ur| TO uétpov GdiKNOWEV. (CCSG 6:48-49) 


Now, the apostle, as though addressing the faithful, comments more distinctly on 
the whole passage, claiming that this psalm refers to no one else than the Lord 
himself made man. He continues by referring to the verses of the psalm, “We see 
Jesus as the one made a little lower than angels by suffering death crowned with 
glory and honor” (clearly referring to his lordship of all, his immortality and 
immutability) “so that apart from God he might taste death for everyone,” or, as 
some texts of the apostle have it, “so that by the grace of God he might taste death 
for everyone.” Nothing in the text, in fact, impairs the meaning: if “by the grace 
of God” the flesh tasted death, it was clearly apart from God that it tasted death; 
and if “apart from God” it tasted death, obviously it was by the grace of God that 
it tasted death. Nevertheless, we must be governed by a translation that does no 
violence to the verse. (R. Hill)? 


In his commentary on Psalm 8, at vv. 5-7 Diodore refers to Hebrews 2, where 


these verses are quoted. He determines that being made a little lower than the angels 


refers to death, but by tasting death, Christ received greater glory than the angels and 


became Lord over the dead themselves. Further, Diodore argues that the author of 


Hebrews (identified here as Paul) made it clear that the reference in the psalm to one 


made a little lower than the angels applies not merely to anyone but to Christ himself. As 


Diodore continues to lay out the argument from Hebrews, he cites “apart from God" as 


his base text, but he is aware that some copies of the apostle's work have “by the grace of 


137 Diodore of Tarsus: Commentary on Psalms 1-51 (trans. R. C. Hill; Atlanta: Society of Biblical 


Literature, 2005), 28-29. 
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God." He finds neither reading to change the meaning of the text, since one can only 
taste death by the grace of God, and tasting death sets us apart from God. Since there is 
no theological difference between the meanings, Diodore determines that it is best to 
prefer the reading that best befits the context. He then passes on from Hebrews to return 
to the psalm and discuss v. 6 as the logic flows into v. 7 (following a mention of 
submitting all things with a description of the lower creatures, the animals, who are 


submitted). After this, Diodore concludes and turns to Psalm 9. 


175. Jerome, Comm. Gal. 3:10 
1: gratia Dei [yopitt 02005] (see above) 
2: absque Deo [ywpic 0209] 
Nec hoc ex meo sensu dictum putetis: Scriptura testis est quia Christus gratia Dei 
siue, ut in quibusdam exemplaribus legitur, absque Deo pro omnibus mortuus est; 
si autem pro omnibus, et pro Moyse et pro uniuersis prophetis, e quibus nullus 
potuit delere chirographum uetus quod aduersum nos scriptum erat et adfigere 
illud cruci. . . . (CCSL 77A:85) 
You should not esteem this statement based on my interpretation; Scripture stands 
as a witness because Christ, “by the grace of God (or, as in some copies it is read, 
without God) died on behalf of everyone"; if, however, “on behalf of everyone,” 
also on behalf of Moses and all of the prophets, from whom not one of the 
ancients was able to expunge what was written out by hand against us and to affix 
that to a cross. .. . 
In his commentary on Gal 3:10, Jerome first examines the quotation from Deut 
27:26 and the evidence of the different versions (especially the inclusion or absence of 
"all/everyone"). He then turns to Rom 8:3 and the question of what this means for the 
patriarchs and the prophets, if they too were under the curse of the law. Jerome cites Gal 


3:13, that Christ redeemed us from the curse by becoming the curse for us, and 


determines that his blood also covered the patriarchs and prophets. To support this 
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reading, Jerome cites a mixture of Heb 2:9 and 2 Cor 5:15, both of which say that Christ 
died/tasted death “for everyone." He acknowledges in passing the variant at Heb 2:9, but 
this is beside his point so he does not dwell on it. Instead, Jerome asserts that “everyone” 
here includes Moses and the prophets, since everyone has sinned (Rom 3:23; Eccl 7:20 
[7:21 Latin]) and the law alone cannot justify us before God—yjust as Paul says below in 
Gal 3:11. Jerome therefore continues the commentary with vv. 11-12 and moves on to a 


discussion of righteousness and faith. 


176. Pseudo-Oecumenius, catena 
1: yapitt (see above) 
2: YWPIC 


"Totéov tı ot Neotopiavoti TAPANTALOVOL TH ypo«pt] kot oOtoG 
àvaywookoucitv: nws XOpicg soð Umx£p navt yeUontat 
Oavatovu, toDto kataoKevd.Covtec OTL oUtoG £voikmotv ÉOXEV Ó 
Xpiotóc, paci, TOD Osod Adyou kal OvY EVWOLV, OTL OTAVPOLHEV) QUT 
ovK "v 1 0zótnce: eipntat YAP, qaot, YWPIC 0soó yev ONTAL 

Ga vd TOD. QAX? Spa TOG óp0ó808óc TUG dnekpiOn TPWTOV uiv yap 

x d piti 0goD ksta. Rv £i kal kað’ Opa xopic Osov sipnkev, 
OUTWSG SEKTEOV AUTO, OTL YWPIG TOD BEod UTEP TAVTWV TOV GAAWV 
ànéðavev ó Xpiotdc, kot yap oo uóvov Umép aVOPdTWV GAAG xoi UTEP 
TOV &vo SovapEewv an£Oavev, Iva AVON TO LWEDOTOLYOV TOD 
QpaypoO Kal évdoyn tà kdto toic ğvw. 8 voto SpoLoV tò GAAAYOD 
eipnu£vov: OTAV SE siny OTL NMAVTA VTMOTETAKTAL, SHAOV OTL 
EKTOG TOD UTOTAEAVTOS AVT tà TaVvtTa. (Staab, 462) 


Note that the Nestorians stumble against the Scripture and so they read “so that 
without God he tasted death for all,” constructing the argument that Christ had an 
indwelling of the Word of God but not union with it, because he did not have his 
divinity when he was crucified. For they say that it is written “without God he 
tasted death.” But see how a certain orthodox man answered.!*” First, the text 


P5 This clause (iva AWoy TO WEDSTOLYOV TOD EPAYLOD kot Evdon TA «dto toic divo) 
appears in John Chrysostom’s Prod. Jud. 6 (PG 49:390), but in a different context. 


13 It is unclear here and in the similar comment attributed to Theophylact ($180, below) whether 


the orthodox reply is alluding to a specific person or just a general orthodox response. Here, some of the 
wording is verbatim with Origen, and the argument is definitely Origen's (that Christ died for the heavenly 
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reads “by the grace of God." Moreover, even if we understand it to read “apart 
from [without] God," it ought to be understood in the sense that Christ died for all 
the other beings except for God, for he died not only for humanity but also for the 
powers above, that “he might break down the dividing wall” [Eph 2:14] and unite 
the lower beings with the higher ones. Similar to this is that statement which is 
said elsewhere, “But when it says, ‘All things are put in subjection under him,’ it 
is plain that the One is excepted who put all things under him" [1 Cor 15:27]. 
(ACCS 10:38) 


Ot ó£ Neotopiavot tr|v ypagnyv xgpi&£ovteg, &vtt TOD “yapıtı Osod” 

"Xopio Ooo” àvaywookovciv. OUTS AVTO óg&óng0a, STL YWPIG Osod 

UTEP TAaVTWV ánéðavev ó Xptotdc, où uóvov onz£p avOpomnov, GAAG kot 

UTEP TOV vw SLVAHEWV, tva. AVON TO HEDOTOLYOV TOD MPAYHOD, kot 

voon TA KATW toig dvo. (Cramer, 7:395) 

But the Nestorians amend the text; instead of “by the grace of God” they read 

“apart from God.” Let us receive it in this way, that apart from God on behalf of 

all Christ died, not only on behalf of humans, but also on behalf of the powers 

above, so that he might break the dividing wall [Eph 2:14] and unite the things 
below with those above. 

In this scholion, it is presented that the Nestorians use the variant reading, “apart 
from God,” to argue that Jesus, when he tasted death, was “apart from God” and therefore 
was not united with the divinity of God when he was crucified. In contrast, an orthodox 
reply is cited. First of all, it is argued, the real reading is “by the grace of God.” But 
even if the variant reading is accepted, one need not accept the Nestorian interpretation. 
Instead, it means that Christ died for all “except for God,” so that he died for both 
humans and heavenly beings in order to fulfill Eph 2:14 and break the dividing wall 
between heaven and earth. As further testimony, 1 Cor 15:27 (cf. Heb 2:8) says that 


everything is subjected to Christ except the one who did the subjecting—i.e., everyone 


but God (compare Theophylact on Heb 2:9 [$180, below]). 


beings, not just humans). However, since Nestorianism was much later than Origen, this could not be 
Origen's direct reply to it. Rather, this seems to be a direct response to Nestorianism that builds upon the 
interpretation offered by Origen. The question that remains is who is being referring to as “the orthodox 
one,” since that would be an interesting title to apply to Origen after the 4" century (the epithet may imply 
that this apologist, even though he relied on Origen’s interpretation, was still orthodox in other respects). 
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177. Origen, Comm. Jo. 1.35(40) [1.255-256] 
1: ywpic (see above) 
2: yap 

»yopic yàp Osod UTEP TAVTOG Eyevoato Bavatov«, nep EV TLOL KELTAL 

tG TPdG ‘EBpatovs avtitypa@ois »yapiti 0g00«. site dé »yopic Oeod 

UNEP MAVTOG EYEVOATO Oavatou«, où uóvov UTEP dàvOpomov ånéðavev, 

OAAG kal OUTED TOV AOLTOV OyIKOV’ site »yapItL Oeod Eyevoato TOD 

onép TAVTOG Bavatov«, UTEP TAVTWV YWPIG Oeod dnéðavs: »yapıtı yap 

0zoO UTEP TAaVTOG éyevouto Davatov.« (GCS, Or 4:45) 

For “apart from God he tasted death for all.” This appears in some copies of the 

epistle to the Hebrews as “by the grace of God.” 

But whether “apart from God he tasted death for all,” he died not only for 
humans but also for the rest of the spiritual beings, or “by the grace of God he 
tasted death for all,” he died for all apart from God, for “by the grace of God he 
tasted death for all.” (ACCS 10:39-40) 

In a discussion of the relationship between the Father and the Son (in contrast to 
the Just and Good distinction made by the heretics), Origen alludes to Hebrews 10 and 
then quotes Heb 2:9 to illustrate that Christ (= the demiurge) died once for all on behalf 
of all rational creatures. After mentioning the variant, he explains the meaning of both 
readings, essentially combining them, by placing his emphasis on “everyone”: whether 
by the grace of God or apart from God, Christ tasted death for all. He then moves 


forward with his point that Christ died even for the stars, citing a text from Job that even 


the stars are unclean and in need of redemption. 


178. Origen, Comm. Jo. 28.18(14) [28.154] 
1: yapitt (see above) 


2: YWPIC 


ó òè PovAGLEVOG dAn0gUsgiv kar £v toUtQ TO EvepyODV TOV Kaiagav, 
ÀAéyo SE t OAOKELV’ »Xopoépei Av tva eig &vOpomnoc dno8dvy UTEP 
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TOD AaoU0«, PAaBLTEPOV £&oakoDoetat TOD »Xopoépet rjuiv« SL TOV TEPL 
téAouG Aóyov, kal ovyxprjogtat TH »"Onoc yapıtı (Ù xopic) 0200 on£p 
TAVTÒG YEVONTAL Oavatou«, KAL £tiotrjoet TH » Ynèp mavtóg« KAL TO 
»Xopic 000 UmEP navtóc«. (GCS, Or 4:412) 
But the one who wishes that which inspires Caiaphas to be speaking the truth 
even in this—I mean when he declares, “It is expedient for us that one man should 
die for the people"— will understand the words, “it is expedient for us," ina 
deeper sense because of the statement about the goal. He will make use of the 
words, “that by the grace of God (or, apart from God) he might taste death for 
all,” and he will give attention to the words, “for all,” and to the words, “apart 
from God for all.” (FC 89:324 [modified]) 
Origen has been addressing the role of Caiaphas in Jesus's crucifixion and by 
what power (good or evil) Caiaphas prophesied about Jesus's death (John 11:49-53). 
Origen considers certain OT examples of prophecy, such as Balaam and Saul's 
messengers. He then returns to Caiaphas to consider his words “it is expedient for us” 
and whether that means that the death of Jesus was efficacious even for “us.” As Origen 
weighs two sides of the argument, he states that the person who wishes to understand 
Caiaphas as prophesying by the Holy Spirit will cite Heb 2:9 as evidence that Jesus died 
for “all.” Origen notes the variant reading briefly in passing, reading the verse first as 
“by the grace of God” and adding parenthetically, “or, apart from God.” When he 
restates the pertinent part of the verse, he opts for the latter reading because in this 
context it may be used to argue that Jesus died for everyone except for God (which would 
include Caiaphas and *us"). Origen does not dwell on the point but quickly passes on to 
note other proof texts for this argument (1 Tim 4:10; John 1:29). Origen continues on 
with other evidence for and against Caiaphas, choosing ultimately to leave the verdict up 


to the audience but pointing out what is at stake here, which is the role of the Holy Spirit 


in leading Jesus to his death. 
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179. Theodore of Mopsuestia, catena 
1: ywpic (see above) 
2: yap 


L'eXoióxatov ór| tt náoyovoiv Evtavba TO YwWPig Oso £vaAXdttovtec 
KOL MOLODVTEG XO putt 0£00, ov MPOOEXOVTEC tÀ duc ohovia TG 
ypo«prio, QAX? ATÒ TOD uÀ covi£vot OTL MOTE EPH TO yopic Oso, 
B51APO PWG EGAAELPOVTEG èv EKELVO, ti0ÉvteG d& TO Sokoðv QtOiG 
EVKOAOV ELVAL POG KATAVONOLY. Ti yàp Evtav0a TMPOEKELTO tO Havo, 
‘iva émayayn TÒ x d pitt 0£090; tig dé ABTOV NYEV npóc toOto 
AKoAovBia; où yap £0oG adt Ya piti Osos téva OMAOS, OA 
MAVTIWG GMO TIVOG àkoAovOtag Adyov. . . . EvTaDOG SE TO TPOKEILEVOV 
avtTO SNAOVOTL MEPL TOD Xptotoo Oto eye cot, otootic EOTLV Kal TIVO 
Ttv TPOG TOUS ayyEAOvG EXWV SLAPOpay, up” Qv £&nvéyen sis TÒ ElMElv, 
KATA Tt OE ADTOV NrAattooVan oksi kal Ott Sia TOV Odvaxov. TL oÓv 
EdEL EVTALVA TOD yapıtı 0200; oÙ yàp TPOKELTAL AUTH THV nepi HAC 
ayabotynta A£ygiv adTOD. 

Tovto ó£ uàAXov dSeikvvcl f| TOV ENG GKOAOVDOIa’ sinov yàp 
Ott xopic Deovd £ycUcato Tov Oavd tou, ovdéev npóc TODTO 
rapaprapetons TG OsóTNTOG, kal 61 TODTO ind TNS olketac PUGEWS 
Uv KATA Bpoxo TOOTO EAGTTWOLV gdéEat0, WOTE paiveoBau évtev0Ev 
QUTOV KAL TAG TINS HETEXOVTO Sud Uv npóg ETEPOV OVVALELALY. 
éngtótnep àkóñovðov nv TOUS TOTO. l AKOVOVTAG MEPLTTHV £v TO 
TOD mtaBovG Kot p vopiGetv eivau TOO 0£ob Aóyoo Uv EVOIKNOLY, ovdév 
TOG MPOKELHEVOLG cop paAJ.ouévnv £Utep én yo pic EKELVOD tlg Telpas 
EYEVOATO TOD Bavatov, endyev ENMPETE YAP OU TO, SLY Ov ta 
ndvra Kai Ov oN td navta, 10AXoUG viovs sic d0Eav 
ayayo vta TOV APYNYOV pl G cotnptac qUTOVv Sia 
Tad MATWV TEAELW OAL. OVK CLOOVTEANS | dé HV o0868 1 Ocótn, qnoiv: 
EM PETE YAP Tà ouELoc ... TÒ ydp TOL TOD TADOLG ovac ati] 
TMPETOV nv. TOTO TO EM PETE coo TO xopic Osov ouvéotrogv: óc 
yàp éxetvov ov mpénovtoc TO MPENOV OUTOG Qnotv, SELKVOG OOD Koi 
nep ënpatte TOTE, Tiva SE TAUTA Hv. £r pene yàp AUTH, Ô Ov Ta 
TMAVTA kai ðv oU td xà vta ónAovótt TO) Dew AYO Aéyov, 
&neiór[nep TOAOIG gie DLLOTNTOG HetedwKev Kal siç Uv 6óSav T|yocyev 
TAVTNV, TOV THC OMAVTOV OO11 pt AC à pxnyo v, TOV KUPLOV HOV KAL 
SHOTHPA 'Incobv tov Xpiotov, TOV nap’ QUtOD Andevta &vOpomnov ot 
TOV raOnpatov TEAELOV noova, WOTE qatvgeo0at kal toUtOU THV 
QUciv KadkKEivov tr|v xapi. (Staab, 204-5) 


Some suffer something very laughable here, changing “without God” and making 
it to read “by the grace of God,” not following the Scripture's train of thought. 
Owing to their failure to understand that he once said, “without God,” they erase 
it to no profit and put in what seems satisfactory to their opinion. Yet what notion 
would be suggested by Paul inserting “by the grace of God"? And what train of 
thought would lead him to this? For it is not his custom to append “by the grace 
of God" capriciously, but always there is some logical train of thought involved. 

. But in Hebrews Paul is discussing what is being set forth by him concerning 
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Christ, what sort of person he is and how he differs from the angels (the starting 
point of his discussion), and in what respect he seems to be lower than them 
because of his death. What need was there then for him to say, “by the grace of 
God"? It is out of place for him to speak concerning his goodness concerning us. 

Instead, the line of argument shows this to be the case when he says, 
“without God he tasted death,” since his divinity was not hindered in this respect, 
and therefore he showed a diminution “for a short time” from his usual state. He 
appears also here to share the honor because of his connection with the other 
nature. It is most natural that those who have heard these things would think that 
the indwelling of the Word of God would be spectacular at the time of his 
suffering, even though this does not correspond with the things that have been set 
forth. Yet “without” God he tasted the trial of death, he adds, “For it was fitting 
for him, on whose account all things exist and through whom all things exist, 
having led many sons into glory while he was the originator of their salvation to 
be made perfect through suffering.” It is not that his divinity was not a 
contributor, he says. For the usual things “were fitting.” ... For, let me tell you, 
the fact of suffering in no way was appropriate for it. But clearly this “it was 
fitting” confirms the notion of “without God.” For although it was not fitting, Paul 
himself says that it is fitting, showing at the same time also what sort of things he 
once did, and what they were. “For it was fitting for him, because of whom and 
through whom all things exist." Quite clearly he is speaking about the divine 
Word, inasmuch as he shared with many his sonship and led them into this glory. 
He is the “originator” of everybody’s “salvation,” our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, the one who is said flatly to have been accepted as a perfect man through 
his sufferings, so that also Christ's nature and God's grace might be made 
manifest. (ACCS 10:38-39) 


In this lengthy scholion, Theodore quite clearly prefers the reading y pic 0200, 
finding the variant yapitt soð absurd based on the context. Assuming, as many did at 
the time, that Paul wrote Hebrews, Theodore examines Paul's use of the phrase “the 
grace of God,” citing examples from 1 Cor 15:10 and Eph 2:8-9. Theodore then proceeds 
to explain the purpose of the Hebrews passage, how Paul would not bring up the grace of 


God in this context, and how Theodore's preferred reading fits more appropriately. He 
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particularly addresses issues of suffering and divinity within the larger context of Heb 


2:9-10, terms that would later be especially significant in light of Nestorian debates. ER 


180. Theophylact, Comm. Heb. 2:9 
1: yapitt (see above) 


2: YWPIC 


"Ozoc yapitt Ogo0 nsp zavrog yeUomrau Oavoírou. Od yàp óosiov 
"niv ó Osgóc, GAAG yapıtı TOV Yióv adTOD EdwKEV sis Odvatov, où% 
ónip TOV mictÓv ð uóvov, GAA’ ónip tfjg okovpuévng andons... ^! 
Ot ó£ Neotopiavot napanoiodvtes tv l'paqiv mac. Xopig Oeovd ónrèp 
MAVTOG YEVONTAL, tva. DVOTYHOWOLV, OTL £otaupopévo TH Xpiotà OV 
ovvyv 1 0zótnc, Ate pH kað’ ózóctaciv AVTM NWWMEVN, GAAG KATH 
oxéouv. IIpóg oüs óp0ó80£óg Tig yAgudCov THY àüvonotav adTOV sinev, 
Ott “Exétw, óc wate, Ý l'paqr|, «ot otw obv onz£p HOV &ott TO 
Aeyóugvov. Xwpic yap 0200, ón£p xavtóc GAAOD dnéðavev ó KuUptoc, 
kal UTEP TOV dyy£Aov ADTOV, tva. AVON THY TPOG uac £x0pav adtToOv, 
kat YAPAV avtos TEpIToLnoNTar. (PG 125:209) 


"So that by the grace of God he might taste death on behalf of all." For God did 
not owe it to us, but by grace he handed his Son over to death, not only on behalf 
of believers, but on behalf of the entire world. ... But the Nestorians, falsifying 
the Scripture, say, “apart from God, he might taste [death] on behalf of all,” in 
order that they might contrive that the deity did not coexist in Christ who was 
crucified inasmuch as the deity was not unified with him in terms of person 
(hypostasis) but in terms of relationship (schesis). Someone who is orthodox, 
mocking their ignorance, said to them, let the text read as you say; in this case, 
then, it is on behalf of us that is speaking. For “apart from God, on behalf of every 
other” the Lord died, even on behalf of the angels, in order to destroy their 
hostility against us (cf. Eph 2:14), and gain joy with them. 


This portion of Theophylact’s comments on Heb 2:9 juxtaposes John 


Chrysostom’s homily on Hebrews and another source (see Pseudo-Oecumenius on Heb 


14 Brock notes, “Theodore’s quotation of Heb. 2:9 in his Catechetical Homilies was one of the 
passages singled out at Actio IV of the Fifth Council” (where he was denounced as a proto-Nestorian) 
(“Hebrews 2:9B,” 238 n. 7). 


141 The text to this point is a paraphrase of John Chrysostom, Hom. Heb. 4.3 (see PG 63:39-40; 
NPNF 1.14:383-84). The rest of the paragraph follows the text cited above for Pseudo-Oecumenius (§176). 
However, the phrase there that is found also in Chrysostom (see n. 138, above) is lacking here from 
Theophylact’s version. 
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2:9 [$176, above]). Like Chrysostom, Theophylact quotes “by the grace of God" as his 
lemma and explains that the death of Christ was not something God owed us but was 
entirely by his grace. Even more, it was not only on behalf of those who believe, but on 
behalf of the entire world that Christ died, even if all choose not to believe. The 
commentary then turns to a discussion of "tasting" death: Jesus, like a physician, took the 
first taste of the medicine, even though he had no need of it, to set an example for the sick 
to take the medicine with courage. Theophylact then turns from Chrysostom's homily to 
append comments about the Nestorians and their use of the variant reading, "apart from 
God," explaining what the variant would mean if it were accepted (that the Lord died 


even for the angels). After this, Theophylact moves on with his commentary on v. 10. 


Hebrews 9:17 

181. Isidore, Ep. 1576 

1: rote (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: ur) tote N* D* 


'Eneiór] yéypo«pac, voutCov sic toóvavtiov ob nporpnto sixciv 
nepitetppðo tov IIaOAov: Ti ot «Arak yap émi vexpoic pepato, 
&ngl unote loy Use OTE CH ó óvaO£uevoco»; AVTENLOTEAAW STL TO UTOTE 
uU) TOTE EOTLV, pc Kepalas EVI OTOLYELM DTG twwov tows duaððv 
npoottÜsiong: oStw yàp spov xol £v TAAQLOIS AVTLYPAPoOIG—O” yàp 
àv 6 Osi xvgeUpatt KoopNOEic koi 'Epurig civat voptoOelc sic 
toUvavtiov nepietpăann: « Ems" yàp WN 1óte ioyúsi öte CH ó 
ótaO£puevoc, peta Oavatov PePatovdtar.» Et è uy mote KEOLTO, OUK gig 
TO uń TOV TOVOV AVANELNTEOV, QAX eic tò OTE, iva A urgóaguoc. (SC 
454:282) 


Since you have written that you think Paul has turned around to the opposite of 
what he intended to say, and you asked what this means: “For a will is put into 
effect with respect to the dead, since it is never in force while the one who made 
the will is living,” I write in reply that the “never” is actually “not at the time”; 
for, a single stroke was added to one letter by some who were perhaps ignorant. 
And I found this reading even in the old copies—for the one who was assigned by 
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the divine spirit and who was considered to be Hermes [1.e., God's messenger] 
would not have turned around into the opposite: “for since the will is not in force 
at the time when the one who made the will is living, after death it is put into 
effect." But if the text does read “never,” one should not put the stress on the yn, 
but on the mote, so that it means “not at all.” 


In this short letter, Isidore answers a question about this verse, replying that Paul 
(assumed to be the author of Hebrews) did not confuse what he wanted to say, and that in 
fact the text does not read "never" but “not at the time." Isidore bases this reading on the 
evidence of older MSS and conjectures that ignorant or untrained scribes were 
responsible for adding the single stroke that turned the tau into a pi. He does allow, 
however, that the authentic reading may actually be “never,” but he adds instructions on 


how the word(s) should then be read so that the meaning is “not at all.” 


Hebrews 10:1 

182. Theophylact, Comm. Heb. 10:1 

1: 8Uvavtat N A C D! P 0278. 33. 81. 104. 614. 1241. 1505 pm a b z* vg" sy 

2: &Uvatar P D**? H K L^ 0285. 326. 365. 629. 630. 1739. 1881 pm f r vg [NA, UBS, 
Metzger] 


Kat’ éviavtov rag aUraic Ovoíaug, dic MPOOYEPOVOLV giç TO OINVEKEG, 
OUÓÉTOTE óUvavrou TOUS MPOOEPZOMEVOUE TEAEWOAL. 'H i vota tob 
yoptoou TOLAUTN £oxtv: Etrep ioyov ELYOV at vopkat Ovctat, obk dv 
OLNVEKWSG TPOGEDEPOVTO’ &ra& yàp npoosveyOsioot, kot doeATicacat, 
&£naUcavto cv. Nov dé nsi KAT’ EVIALTOV TPOGEMEPOVTO EIG TO 
SuveKéc, npóónXov OTL novevovv TEAELOOL. ... To d& óUvavrar, si 
Kot tà dvtiypapa EXOVOL METH TOD, v, QAAN’? OHOG gópov mo porypopr|v 
XOplg TOV, v, TOUTO YPAMELV ELOY" Ekv yàp EXWV, pnow, Ô vópog 
TOV LehAdvtwv àyaððv, OvdETOTE SUVATAL toUc TPOGEPYOMEVOUG 
TEeAELMoal. Kat dANnOWs yg, ócov KATA TO ts YPALWATIKNS aKpiPEtac 
AKdAOvBOV, OUTW ðs £ygw THY Tpaory, tva pur] coAotkiopóg &vakymn. 
'Engiór ó£ TH rpa tex voAoyw9v ovdetc Aóyoc, koi oOtoG QAÙTÒ 
VONOWHEV WG tà AvTtypag~a Exovotv. Ovdénote yap dUVavrat, ot 
MPOOMEPOVTES nað, TEAELMOGL TOUS TPOGEPYONEVOUG. (PG 125:317, 
320) 
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“Year after year by the same sacrifices, which they offer continually, they are 
never able to perfect those who approach." The meaning of the passage is this: if 
the sacrifices of the law were effective, they would not have been offered 
continually; for, once for all, they would have ceased to be offered and to be 
useful. But now since year after year they were offered continually, it is clear that 
they were too feeble to perfect anyone. . . . Concerning dvvavtau, if the copies 
have the plural (with the nu), but the copyists likewise found alongside the text 
the singular (without the nu), this they considered worth writing in the text. “For 
the law,” it says, “having a shadow of the good things to come . . . never can 
perfect those who approach.” And certainly, as far as grammatical accuracy is 
concerned, it is necessary for this to be written in the text, lest incorrect grammar 
emerge. But since there is no systematizing word in the text, also let us think of it 
in this way, as the copies have. For *they"—clearly, those bringing the 
offerings—“never can perfect those who approach.” 


After discussing Heb 10:1a-b, Theophylact cites v. 1c and begins a lengthy 
commentary on the sacrifices and their ineffectiveness. At the end of the discussion, he 
returns to mention the variant reading. The plural form of the verb, cited in his lemma, 
he considers to be the original reading, while the singular is a marginal note intended to 
correct the text. The singular, however, he thinks was inserted into the text in subsequent 
copies in order for the text to be grammatically correct. While his opening statement 
shows that he reads the text to indicate that the sacrifices offered under the law were 
unable to perfect anyone (closer to the singular reading, with “law” as the subject), he 
also considers the plural reading to be valid, therefore saying that those who offered the 
sacrifices—the priests—were also incapable of perfecting anyone. 142 After this, 


Theophylact passes on to v. 2. 


14 Tischendorf quotes this passage in his apparatus, and then follows it with the comment, 
“Contra quam explicationem recte observatum est nusquam ab auctore huius epistulae sacerdotes dici non 
posse perficere hominem, sed lex atque sacrificia (cf. infra v. 11)" (Against which interpretation it is rightly 
noted that nowhere is it said by the author of this epistle that priests are unable to perfect a person, only the 
law and sacrifices [cf. below v. 11]). 
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2 Peter 1:1 

183. Pseudo-Oecumenius, Comm. 2 Pet. 1:1 

1: Xipov P” B Y 69. 81. 614. 623. 630. 1241. 1243. 2464 al vg co 
2: Xopeov (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

«Xigov.» DL poqetat kat XopgóOv. ToO yap XopgOóv, tO Lipwv 

UMOKOKPLOWOG EOTLV, EL kal TOD Myntpddwpoc tò Mntpac, Kat TOD 

Mnvóóopoc tò Mnvaic, Kat ToD Oeoddo10g TO Oevdac. (PG 119:580) 

“Simon.” It is also written “Simeon.” For Simon is a shorter version of Simeon, 

just as Metras is for Metrodorus, and Menas is for Menodorus, and Theudas is for 

Theodosius. 

The commentary on 2 Peter here begins with a brief heading to describe the theme 
of the first chapter, then after a citation of vv. 1-2 opens the comments by noting that 
besides the lemma “Simon,” there is an alternate reading “Simeon.” It is explained that 
both are varations of the same name, and several other examples are offered to prove the 
point. The commentary then passes on to the rest of the verse, stating that Peter begins 
the letter by encouraging the audience to share in the same zeal for preaching as the 


apostles, since they share the same precious faith. The commentary continues with v. 3, 


not returning again to the issue of the name Simon. 


1 John 4:3 

184. Socrates, Hist. eccl. 7.32 

1: Agi vg; Irme C]1739mg 939m p of 

2*: ur] ópoAoysi (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
QUO T UK OL yoov riyvónosv, OTL £v TH Kabo 'Ioavvoo «eniotoARq? 
yéypanto £v TOIG TMOAAQLOLG AVTIYPAPOIG, OTL ‘MOV mveopa, Ô AvEt TOV 
*Inoovv nò TOD Ozob, «£k 100 0g00^ oUk Zotww.' TAVTHV yàp THY 


SLAVOLAV EK TOV TAAGLOV AVTLYPAQOWV TEPLELAOV ot xopiCeww ATO TOD 
TNS otkovoptag &vOporoo PovAduEVOL THY Oeótnta. O10 kot ot 
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naroot EPUNVEIS AYTO toOto ETEGHUNVAVTO, WG TIVEG siev 

PASLOVUPYNOAVTES tr|v ENLOTOATV, AVELV GMO TOD Osod tòv dvOpwTOV 
A 14 

OéAovtEc. (Hansen) 


Now he was evidently unacquainted with the fact that in the First Catholic 

(Epistle) of John it was written in the ancient copies, “Every spirit that separates 

Jesus from God, is not (from God).” This difference from the ancient copies is 

attributable to those who desire to separate the divine nature from the human 

economy; or to use the very language of the early interpreters, some persons have 
corrupted this epistle, desiring to separate the humanity of Christ from his 
divinity. (NPNF 2.2:171 [modified]) 

Socrates discusses the evolution of Nestorius's heresy and cites his ignorance and 
illiteracy, using this text as an example. Socrates explains that Nestorius must not have 
been familiar with this reading, since it explicitly condemns those who would divide 
Jesus, separating his natures. Socrates identifies this reading as being among the older 
MSS, and he attributes the change or corruption of the text to the heretics who did not 
want their heresy condemned. 144 He continues by emphasizing that the humanity and 


divinity of Christ cannot be separated and turns to evidence from Eusebius and other 


fathers. 


18 Sokrates Kirchengeschichte (ed. G. C. Hansen; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1995), 381. 


144 The marginal note of 1739 (possibly dating back to the 4" cent., thus roughly contemporary 
with Socrates) corroborates the assessment that this reading is older, citing the evidence of Irenaeus, 
Origen, and Clement of Alexandria (Lake et al., *Codex 1739," 198). Interestingly, Metzger echoes 
Socrates’ attribution of the variant to heresy, although in the reverse (since ur] OpoAoyet is the preferred 
reading): “The origin of Aog is probably to be sought in second century polemic against Gnostics who 
made a distinction between the earthly Jesus and the heavenly Christ” (Textual Commentary, 645). 
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Revelation 1:2 

185. Arethas of Caesarea, Comm. Apoc. 1:2 

1: omit (majority of witnesses) [NA] 

2: kal OOM kovos, kat & TIVO siot, kot àtiva del yevéoOat uetà vata. (cf. 
M^: Kal &xwa. stoi kat détwa x prj yevéoOar peta taðta) 


"Ev ETEPW AVTLYPAOW TPSGOKEITAL, kot TADTA, “Kat Goa kovos, kat à 
TIVO ELOL, KAL Otia. ðs yeveoOar petà TADTA.” ^O Xpiotds por, protv, 
spavépwoev wc Seondtys TH 600109 adTOD, $p’ © SIA TOV ópaO£vtov 
SLALAPTUPAGVAL kot KNPUEGL TPOG £riotpoor|v TOV AKOLOVTWV, TATE 
vta kal TOLG dvOpomoug AavÂdvovta, TATE WEAAOVTA čosoða. 
TMPOOHTIKOSG YAP EWPAKEV GUMOTEPA. kat SNAOV £k TOD sipol, 
“TLV SiOL, KAL à YPN yevéoOa.” cata. YAP TAPAOTATLKA TOD 
EVEOTWTOG YPOVOL KAL TOD HEAAOVTOG, TEPL Å KAL TOV TPOPNTÕV TO 
evddKkipov. (Cramer, 8:183) 


In another copy it adds also the following: “And all that he heard, both whatever 

is happening now, and whatever must happen after these things." Christ appeared 

to me, he says, as a master to his servant, in order to warn through the things seen 
and preach for the conversion of the hearers what is, and for the people who are 
unaware, what is coming. For prophetically he has seen both. And this is clear 
from what was said, “whatever is happening now, and that which must necessarily 
happen." For these things, around which even the reputation of the prophets is 
built, accompany the present time and what is to come. 

Commenting on the end of Rev 1:2, Arethas begins by noting that following “all 
that he saw," one MS continues with “and all that he heard," and so forth. His 
interpretation then includes the variant, emphasizing both the hearing of the message and 
the distinction of revealing the present as well as the future events, the latter theme 
continuous with the preceding commentary. As the commentary continues, with v. 3, 


Arethas picks up on the mention of “those who hear" the prophecy and returns to this 


theme of not only what is seen but what is heard. 
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Revelation 2:22 
186. Primasius, Comm. Apoc. 1.2 (2:22) 


(See Additional Texts.) 


Revelation 3:7 

187. Andrew of Caesarea, Comm. Apoc. 3:7 

1: tod Aavtó N Mit; Or (omit tov: A C 1611. 1854. 2053. 2329 pc) [NA] 
2: tod Gdov 2050 pc 


Kisic tod Aavtd ý Baciusia adtod kékAntav EEovolas yap otn 
cUpfoAov. KAEIG SE TAAL ts te WaAIKTs BtBAoo kot raong 
npoqQnteíac TO nveðua tò &yvov, 68U oô oi Onoavpol tG yvwoEews 
AVOLYOVTAL. KAL THV HEV mpotnv KATA TO AVOPOmIVOV SéxETaL, THY OE 
OELTEPAV EXEL KATA TO GvapyYoV THC VEdtyTOG. nsl SE EV TLOL TOV 
OVTLYPAGWV AvTL TOD »Aavid« »d dov« yéypantat, dia TAG TOD dou 
KAEld0G Å £&0voía ts CwNS koi TOD Oavatoo TH Xpiotw 
MPOOHEMAPTUPNTAL A yiog ó£ KaLAANOIVOS óc abTOayYIWOUVN kat 
aitoovowsdng Aasa. (Schmid) 


His kingdom is called “the key of David”; for this is a symbol of authority. But 
again the key to both the book of Psalms and to all prophecy is the Holy Spirit, 
through whom the “treasures of knowledge” [Col 2:3] are opened. And he 
receives the first key according to human standards, but he has the second key 
according to the supremacy of the godhead. But since in some of the copies 
instead of “David,” “Hades” is written, through the key of Hades the authority 
over life and death is attested by Christ; but he is “holy” and “true” because of his 
holiness and truth in his own nature. 


Turning to the letter to the church in Philadelphia, Andrew begins by explaining 
the phrase “key of David” as it applies to the rule and authority of Christ. After 
describing the Holy Spirit as the key to interpreting psalms and prophecy, Andrew 
mentions that there is a variant reading, “key of Hades,” and then proceeds to explicate 


the variant as well: the key of Hades gives Christ authority over life and death. Andrew 


' J, Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des Grieschischen Apokalypse-Textes. Teil 1: Text 
(München: Karl Zink, 1955), 38. 
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then briefly comments on the two descriptors preceding “the one having the key,"—holy 
and true—and continues with v. 8, without carrying through the themes of either David or 


Hades. 


188. Arethas of Caesarea, Comm. Apoc. 3:7 
1: Aapió (see above) 
2: ToD dóov 

nsi OE tiva TOV àvttypopov où trjv Aapió ExEt kAeióo, AAAA TOD 

ġõov, OVdSEV SLAM~OPOV OSE £v TOUT. SEiKVLTAL YAP EK toUtOU, WG 

Gorg xoi Davatov tr|v koptav, dte Ogóc ó Xpictóc, àvapoipóXog čys. 

(Cramer, 8:224) 

While some of the copies do not have “key of David,” but “of Hades,” there is no 

real difference in meaning. For this indicates that since Christ is God, he 

unambiguously holds the master key of life and death. 

In this extended scholion, Arethas builds on Andrew’s discussion to emphasize 
the significance of this passage for Trinitarian theology. The one who holds the key, or 
authority, is God, so Christ’s possession of the key shows his divinity. Arethas 
particularly argues against certain Christological heresies that would misunderstand such 
a text. At the end of the discussion on this verse, Arethas then notes the variant, but he 
finds no significant difference between the readings. Both versions emphasize the 


authority of the one who holds the key, so the fact that Christ has the key of Hades, the 


power over life and death, shows that he is undoubtedly God. 
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Revelation 4:11 

189. Primasius, Comm. Apoc. 1.4 (4:11) 

1: omit'*® 

2: erant [oav] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

Victoria coronarum palmarum signo aptius conparatur, dicentes: Dignus es 

domine deus noster accipere claritatem et honorem et potestatem quoniam tu 

creasti omnia, et ex tua potestate haec sunt constituta, uel sicut alia editione 
translatum inuenimus: Quia tu creasti omnia, et propter uoluntatem tuam erant et 
creata sunt. Erant scilicet in arte priusquam formarentur in opere. Creata sunt 
autem ut in suis quaeque naturis secundum praescriptos in dei sapientia terminos 

etiam uisibiliter extitissent. (CCSL 92:58) 

The victory of crowns is suitably compared with the symbol of palms, saying, 

“Worthy is the Lord Our God to receive splendor and honor and power because 

you created all things, and from your power these things are constructed,” or as 

we find translated by another edition: “since you created all things, and by your 
will they were, and are created.” Certainly “they were” in theory before they 
would be formed in deed. But “they are created” so that each in themselves by 
nature would also visibly come into existence according to the ends 
predetermined in the wisdom of God. 

Discussing the twenty-four elders worshiping around the throne in Revelation 4, 
Primasius compares the crowns they lay down to the palms deposited by the crowd at the 
triumphal entry of Jesus. He then connects this to v. 11 and the blessing spoken there. 
After offering one translation of the verse, he notes the translation of “another edition" 
(the Vulgate), and then comments on the final two verbs of the second translation. While 
he does not comment strictly on the fact of the inclusion of "erant" in the Vulgate (or the 
omission from his lemma), it is part of the larger variations between the two translations 


that he does discuss. Specifically, Primasius refers to the different nuances of the two 


verbs and how they describe what God has created. After this, he closes out Book 1, and 


146 Cf. the UBS apparatus, which reads in part: “omit Yjoav Kat Varimadum Fulgentius 
Primasius.” 
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chapter 4, of the commentary with a final sentence, setting up his further exposition in 


Book 2. 


Revelation 13:18 

190. Irenaeus, Haer. 2.30.1 

1: &&g«Kóctoi &&rjkovra. É& (some variation of this number: 48^ N A P 051. 1006. 1841. 
1854. 2053" al W; Ir Hipp) [NA, UBS, Metzger] '*“ 

2: E&akóotoa. SéKka £& YB! C; T" 


Tovtov SE OUTWG EXOVTWY, Ko £v TOOL TOLG onovóaiots Kal px atotc 
AVTIYPAPOIG TOD GpiOpo0 1OUTOU KELMEVOD, Kal aptvpoúvtov QUtÓV 
EKELVWV TOV KAT? Óytv tòv "lodvvnv &opakótov, Kal TOD AGyou 
diSdoKOVTOG HOG OTL O .pLO Log TOD OVOHATOG 100 Onpiov KATA tv 
TOV EXMjvov ytiQov tà TOV £v ADT yPpaupătov EEAKOGLOUG ecel Kat 
EENKOVTA KAL EE, TOUTEOTL TAG SEKddac 1 TOAG TAIG EKATOVTKOL KAL TAC 
EKATOVTAOAG icas tais uovaoi — O yàp xov EE APLOWSG SIG TAaVTWV 
OMOLWSG óuxcoCóuevog GVAKEPAAGLWOLV UNVÚEL tions dxootaotac TNS 
TE EV APY Kal tG £v toig HEDOIG KALPOIG Kal TG £V TH TEAEL —, OUK 
oióa TMG £oQdAnodv teg &nakoAovOr|cavtec LOTION KAL TOV 
uécov nOétnoav àpiOnóv TOD OVGHATOG, TEVTÁKOVTA yroouc LOErAdvtEs 
kal GVTL TOV EF SEKASWV uiav skaða DovAóugvot eat. Tooto 8’ 

ELKOG YPAQIKOV apro YEYOVEVAL, OSG psi yiveoOat, net kal oux 
TOV ypojjutov ot àpiOpot TIBEVTAL, PASLWS TOD E YPAUHATOG eig TO t 
éEankovpévov. (SC 153:370-73)* 


147 T have added here qi, which was published too recently to be included in NA?' (for a 
thorough examination of this papyrus and its quality as a textual witness, see D. C. Parker, “A New 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus of Revelation: P! (P. Oxy. 4499),” NTS 46 [2000]: 159-74). For a fuller and more 
recent assessment of the evidence for this variant than the NA or UBS apparatuses, see J. N. Birdsall, 
“Trenaeus and the Number of the Beast: Revelation 13,18," in New Testament Textual Criticism and 
Exegesis: Festschrift J. Delobel (ed. A. Denaux; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2002), 349-59. In 
support of the 616 reading, Birdsall also notes some Latin and Armenian evidence, as well as two Greek 
MSS cited by Tischendorf (identified as 5 and 11) that have since been lost and thus are usually 
overlooked. Birdsall adds the interesting comment: *I do not think that record of their readings so far as we 
have it should disappear. They have the same status as when we allude to manuscripts which were known 
for example, to Origen, Jerome, Socrates Scholasticus. Past scholars of the standing of those mentioned 
have as much right to give their testimony as these earlier church authors" (ibid., 350). In other words, 
Tischendorf has just as much right to offer evidence of non-extant witnesses as does Irenaeus. 


148 This portion of Irenaeus's text is preserved primarily in Latin and Armenian, but Greek 


excerpts regarding the variant also appear in Eusebius and John of Damascus. Aside from the apparatus in 
SC, see also Birdsall, *Irenaeus and the Number of the Beast: Revelation 13,18." 
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Now such being the state of the case, and this number being set down in all the 
good and old copies, and testimony being given by the persons themselves who 
had seen John with their eyes, and reason teaching us that the number of the name 
of the Beast, according to the Greeks' reckoning, by the letters therein, will have 

600, and 60, and 6; i.e., as many tens as hundreds, and as many hundreds as units; 

(for the number or digit six, being retained in all alike, indicates the summings up 

of his whole apostacy, which shall be both in the beginning, and in the 

intermediate times, and in the end;) some, I know not how, have erred, following 

a particular reading, and have taken liberties with the middle number of the name, 

subtracting the value of fifty, and choosing to have one decade instead of six. 

And this I suppose to have been the fault of the transcribers, as often happens, 

since numbers also are expressed by letters;—that the Greek letter which 

expresses the number sixty was spread out into the Grecians' letter Iota. 

(Keble)!? 

To show that the Antichrist is the fulfillment of all apostasy, Irenaeus compares 
other denominations of six in the OT, such as Noah being 600 years old at the time of the 
flood, where the number symbolizes disobedience or lawlessness. Based on these 
precedents, and the evidence of the best and oldest copies, Irenaeus argues that the 
number of the beast is 666, indicating the fullness of the beast's apostasy. By some 
transcriptional error, he explains, other copies have come to read 616. He can excuse the 
scribes who did this by honest mistake or those who have been accidentally led astray by 


the error, but there will be more severe judgment for those who have intentionally 


changed Scripture, in line with the admonition at the end of Revelation. 


Revelation 15:6 
191. Andrew of Caesarea, Comm. Apoc. 15:5-6 
1: Atvov (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 


2: Aiov A C 2053. 2062 pc vg" sy™8 


' Five Books of S. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, Against Heresies (trans. J. Keble; Oxford: J. 


Parker, 1872), 519. 
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e 


Xknvi|v ono vraha trjv £v oopavoic, Ss kað’ ónotootv TH 
Mo9o1] néu trjv KATH oknvrjv ó sòc £xpnpattiogv. EK toUtou TOD 
vao ££gAeUogo0ai qnoi toù dyy£Aouc £vógzóvuu£voug Atvov A 
Ai0ov ka8a po v, kad tva TOV GVTLYPaOWYV ExovOL, ñA THY tr] 
QUogoc AVTOV kaOapótnta kot THY TPOG TOV àkpoyoviatiov Aí00v 
XPLOTOV £yyótnta kot TOV APETOV THV Aanpótnta. Goopn£voug SE 
tà OTHON YPvGOV Sa TO ts PVOEWS SOVATOV TE kot KABAPOV kal 
tipov kal TO £v taic SiaKoviaic dveunóóiotov. (Schmid)? 


It says, *tent"—here, the one in the heavens, in imitation of which God revealed 
to Moses to pitch the earthly tent. From this “temple,” it says, emerged the angels 
“clothed in clean linen”—or “stone,” as some of the copies have—because of the 
purity of their nature, their proximity to “Christ the cornerstone,” and the 
brilliance of their virtues. And they were “wrapped around their chests with gold” 
because of the might, purity, and worth of their nature and their unhindered 
service. 

While explicating Rev 15:5-6 phrase by phrase, Andrew elaborates on the 
description of the heavenly tabernacle, carrying through the mention of Moses in the 
preceding verses, and the angels serving there. While his lemma reads “clothed in linen,” 
he notes the variant “stone” and then uses the latter reading as the base for his exegesis. 
He proceeds to explain each word of the phrase “pure bright stone,” referencing Christ 
the cornerstone (Eph 2:20) as the exegesis of "stone." Andrew does not dwell on this 
image but turns to the next scriptural phrase. In the next portion of commentary, on v. 7, 


Andrew also mentions Ezekiel in the description of the four living creatures, providing 


another possible connection to the stone imagery (cf. Ezek 28:13). 


150 Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte, 161-62. 
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ADDITIONAL TEXTS 


The texts included here do not meet the same criteria as the texts in the Catalogue 
(discussions showing explicit knowledge of multiple readings among the MSS) but are 
valuable supplements to the overall conversation about variants and scribal practices. 
Since these texts are supplementary, the numbering below corresponds to the numbering 


from the Catalogue. 


Matthew 5:45 
14. Origen, Comm. Jo. 20.17(15) [20.143-145] 


MPOOYEG yàp TH »"Onog yévno0& viot TOD zatpóc DEV TOD £v 
OVPAVOISK &uoatvovtt Ótt oU TPOTEPGV tic WV LLOG TOD £v OUPAVOIC 
TMATPOG YiVETAL AVTOD vids. ENIWEADS SE THPNOAS kat TEPL TOD 
MPOOKELMEVOD TO »ToO TATPOGK«, OTEP EOTIV, » Yuov« (yéypomtoa yap’ 
» Onos yévnoðs viol TOD TATPdG úuðv«), CnTNOELG TOTEPOV 
OTAOVOTEPOV ELPHTAL, Ù TOV AVTLYPAQWV rpapetmuévov TPOOKELTAL TO 
» Yuav« (ovdEV yap Av ECNTNHOaHEV, ei EYVEYPATTO’ »ónoc yévnoðs viot 
TOD MATPOG TOD EV OVPAVOIC«), KAL HAALOTA nel SOKEL [io mv TEPLeyYEtv 
TO yiveo8at vióv tiva, OVX ANAMS TOD £v OVPAVOIG natpóc, GAAG TOD 
LOLOL xatpóc. si HEV yàp AUTOD TATIpP otv, où% VOTEPOV yivETat 
adtod vidc et S& yivetat adTOD vióc, ovy Av adTOD Tatrp. (GCS, Or 
4:349) 


For note the clause, “that you may become sons of your Father in heaven,” which 
indicates that one who was not formerly a son of the Father in heaven becomes 
his son. And when you have also carefully observed that “your” is added to 
“Father” (for it is written, “That you may become sons of your Father"), you will 
ask whether this was said in the simpler sense, or the “your” is added because the 
copies are in error. For we would have made no investigation had it been written, 
“That you might become sons of the Father in heaven.” For one to become a son, 
however, not simply of the Father in heaven, but of his own Father, seems to 
contain a contradiction. For if he is his Father [already], he does not later become 
his son; but if he becomes his son, he was not [previously] his Father. (FC 89:236 
[brackets original]) 
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In his exposition of John 8:42, regarding the fatherhood of God, Origen turns to a 
passage from Matt 5:43-45. After quoting the verses, he pauses to point out what he 
understands to be a complication in the text: one cannot become the child of someone 
who is already that person's father. Origen speculates that “your” was added to the text 
in error, so that it should actually read “the father" rather than “your father." He then 
returns to the full passage from Matthew and its interpretation on the matter of being 


children of God. 


Matthew 19:19 
32. Origen, Comm. Matt. 15.14 


. OTL uýnote TO CYATNOELG TOV TANOLOV GOV WG EALTOV 
ozovosio0out SUVATAL Oc ov% UNO TOD GHWTHPOS EvTAdDIa napela, 
CAN’ ONG tivos tAv AKPIPELaAV ur] vorjoavtog TOV Agyop£vov 
npoots0&£icO0au. COVAYOPEVOEL SE TH UTOVONOEL TOD zpooss0cioO0at 
EVTADIG TO YANN OELG TOV TANOLOV cou WG EALTOV TOV 
ópoíov Tapa v9 MapKa Kai TO AovKa ÉkOgoic, Hv ObdETEPOG 
MPOOTEVELKE toig KATA TOV TÓNOV UTO TOD "Inood nzapoAngOsicatg 
£vtoAdig TO LYANNOELG TOV TANOLOV GOV WG EALTOV.... 

Kai ei pév pr] Kat nepi CAAWV TOAAOV Owpovta Åv TPOC 
CAANAG TOV AVTLYPAOWV, WOTE TAVTA TA KATA Max0oiov pn ovvgdetv 
QAAnAotc, OMOIWS SE xot tà oina EvayyéALa, kåv dosis tic Ed0EEV 
sivou ò UTOVOOV EvtTabdOa npoosgppiqO0ot OvK sipnuévnv UT TOD 
OWTHPOG TPOG TOV TAOVOLOV THV d yam OELG TOV TANOLOV cou WC 
EQUTOV EVTOANYV. vovi dé STNAOV STL MOAAT YEYOVEV rj TOV AVTLYPAQWV 
Oto «popa, site GNO PQOLUIAS TIVOAV ypapśwv, site ATÒ TOANNS TIVOV 
WorOnpdc «ste and dusrovvtwv>! «fj; SiopOdoEws vOv ypaqopu£vov, 


' The emendations in brackets in GCS are based on the Latin translation. Alternately, A. D. 
Loman proposes the reading: cite and poxYOnpias tfjg Stop8WdcEwWs TOV ypapouévæv site kal ATO 
TOAMNSG TIVOV TOV TH avtos SOKODVTa (“Varia,” Theologisch tijdschrift 7 [1873]: 233; cf. Metzger, 
“Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New Testament Manuscripts,” in 
Biblical and Patristic Studies: In Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J. N. Birdsall and R. W. Thomson; 
New York: Herder, 1963], 79). 
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gite kal ATÒ TOV tà EAVTOIG SOKODVTA £v TH Stop8WoEt «Tl» 
mpootiWévtwv T] apatpovvtwv.” (GCS, Or 10:385-88) 


Probably the words, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, may be suspected 
not to have formed part of the Saviour’s utterance at that time, but to have been 
added by someone who did not grasp the exact significance of the passage. Our 
suspicion that the words, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, are here an 
addition, is confirmed by the account of the incident in Mark and in Luke. Neither 
of these has added to the commandments mentioned in this place by Jesus the 
words, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself... . 

Of course if there had not been in many other details diversity in our 
copies, so that the texts of Matthew do not all agree, and the other Gospels are in 
like case, a man would have appeared irreverent who suggested that the 
commandment, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, was in this passage an 
addition and was never really mentioned by the Saviour to the rich man. But it is a 
recognized fact that there is much diversity in our copies, whether by the 
carelessness of certain scribes, or by some culpable rashness in the correction of 
the text, or by some people making arbitrary additions or omissions in their 
corrections. ... (Tollinton)* 


In his discussion of Matthew 19, Origen compares the other Synoptic versions, 
which lack Jesus speaking the commandment “Love your neighbor as yourself.” Based 
on this, he speculates that the command is a later addition to Matthew’s Gospel, not 
original to Matthew himself. For Origen, the absence of this statement clears up potential 
problems in the text, such as the fact that Jesus told the rich man there is something he 
still lacks, which would not appear to be true if the man indeed had fulfilled the 
commandment to love his neighbor. Also, had Jesus spoken these words, Mark and Luke 
would not have omitted them. This example then leads Origen to offer as further 
evidence the great diversity among the NT MSS. Origen mentions that although the 


same problem is found in the OT, he was able to provide a corrective to this diversity 


At this point, the Latin continues with a section not extant in the Greek: “in exemplariis autem 
novi testamenti hoc ipsum me posse facere sine periculo non putavi. tantum suspiciones exponere me 
debere et rationes causasque suspicionum, non esse inrationabile existimavi. . . .” 


> Selections from the Commentaries and Homilies of Origen (trans. R. B. Tollinton; London: 
SPCK, 1929), 108-10. 
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through the Hexapla. (In the Latin translation, Origen adds that he was not able to do the 
same thing for the NT.) He then returns to the passage at hand and exegetes it based on 
the inclusion of the commandment, for those who do not accept his conjecture that it was 
a later addition. In this case, Jesus was telling the man that he had not actually kept the 


commandment as he thought he had. 


Matthew 21:9 
34. Origen, Comm. Matt. 16.19 

cita oks uot ónó “EAA VMv ovvexOco ypapóueva tà evayyéAra u 

ELOOTWV THV SLAAEKTOV, GLYKEXYVGVAL £v tolg KATA TOV tÓzOV EXOLOL 

TATA ATÒ TOD TPOELPHNEVOD VaApov. (GCS, Or 10:541-42) 

So my opinion is that the Gospels in being copied over and over again by persons 

who did not know the language became confused at this point in the quotation 

from the Psalm mentioned above.* 

As Origen explains the quotation of Ps. 118:25-26 in Matthew, he takes note of 
the differences between the quotation and the Hebrew of the psalm, particularly the 
divergence of the first phrase, “Hosanna to the son of David." Origen points out the 
difference from the Hebrew “O Lord, indeed save” and then offers a transliteration of the 
Hebrew. He suggests that the difference between the two versions is due to Greek scribes 
who did not know Hebrew, and through repeated copying, errors crept into the text. He 


then points the reader who desires to know the best translation toward Aquila, before 


returning to his exegesis of the Matthean passage. 


^ Metzger, “Explicit References,” 92. 
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Matthew 24:19 

37. Origen, Comm. ser. Matt. 43 

1: nutrientibus [6nAaCovcoatc?] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 
2: sugentibus [OnAaCopévats?] D 


Sed et si videatur formatum et fructificatum verbum, non autem fuerit enutritum 
sufficienter augentibus et magnum facientibus eum nutrimentis, sed manserit 
inmaturum, secundum similitudinem sugentis lactatum, et super huiusmodi 
generationes veniet quod super sugentes. si autem (sicut in multis exemplariis) 
scriptum est vae sugentibus, dicendum est quoniam animae sunt quae lactantur 
adhuc, ad quas dicit apostolus: »lac vobis potum dedi, non escam; nondum enim 
poteratis, sed nec usque adhuc potestis, adhuc enim estis carnales«. dicit autem et 
alibi: »facti estis opus habentes lacte, et non solida esca. omnis enim qui lacte 
alitur, inperitus est verbo iustitiae: parvulus enim est«. istae sunt ergo animae, 
quae propter infirmitatem, et quia facile seducuntur, non possunt inseducibiliter 
permanere a conspectu abominationis desolationis stantis »in loco sancto«: 
seductae enim consentiunt ei utpote deo. et est videre haereticorum ecclesias 
plenas de lamentandis praegnantibus vel nutrientibus vel sugentibus. plerumque 
enim animae, quae in ecclesia praegnantes fuerunt aut nutrients aut sugentes <et> 
fuerunt seductae a desolationis abominatione et seductae ab eo verbo falso, qui 
stat »in loco sancto« per falsam traditionem dogmatum perversorum, 
abominationis illius susceperunt vae quod a domino dictum est: vae in utero 
habentibus et nutrientibus, non autem quandocumque, sed in diebus illius 
abominationis desolationum. omnis enim qui audit verba »iniquitatem in 
excelsum« loquentium, et suscipit ea in diebus eius, ille abominationi desolationis 
subditus fit. (GCS, Or 11:87-88) 


But even if the word might be seen fully formed and bearing fruit, yet not 
nourished sufficiently for growth and for making that person big through 
nourishment, and remained immature, as though suckling milk, even after 
begettings of this kind will come the word which is beyond suckling. But if (as in 
many copies) is written “woe to those suckling,” it is saying this because there are 
people who are still drinking breastmilk, concerning which the Apostle says, “I 
gave you milk as a drink, not solid food; for you were not yet capable, but even 
now you are still not capable, for you are still fleshly" [1 Cor 3:2-3]. But he says 
also in another place, “You have come to need milk, and not solid food. For 
everyone who is fed milk is unfamiliar with the word of righteousness; for such a 
person is a child" [Heb 5:12-13]. Those are the people who because of weakness, 
and because they are easily led astray, are not able to persist in not being led 
astray by the sight of the abomination of desolation standing “in the holy place"; 
for those who have been led astray consent to it as to a god. And it is to see the 
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church full of heretics from the lamenting “pregnant” or “nourishing”? or 

“suckling” ones. For often people in the church who were “pregnant” or 

“nourishing” or “suckling” <also> were the ones led astray by the abomination of 

desolation and led astray by a false word, which stands “in the holy place” by 

false tradition of perverse doctrine; they receive the “woe” of this abomination 
because it is said by the Lord, “Woe to those who are with child and nourishing,” 
not whenever, but “in the days” of this abomination of desolation. For everyone 
who hear the words of those speaking “iniquity in the highest" [Ps 72:8 LXX] and 
receives them in his days, this one is made subject to the abomination of 
desolation. 

Citing in the lemma "praegnantibus et nutrientibus," the commentary first 
addresses biblical pregnancy and childbirth metaphors (cf. Isa 26:18; Gal 4:19; 1 Tim 
2:15), particularly the word growing within and bearing fruit. This second paragraph 
then turns to the next part of the phrase, soon presenting the variant reading. If the 
variant noted here (as being in *many copies") was present in either the Greek or Latin 
MSS, it has since become a rare reading. It is unclear whether Origen himself was 
commenting on a Greek variant, or the Latin translator was commenting on what is a 
translational difference representing a single Greek word. The difference between the 
Latin terms seems to indicate either the active or passive mode (the one giving milk or 
the one receiving milk) and thus may stem from the active and middle/passive variants of 
the Greek verb. Otherwise, the difference may simply indicate two translational choices 
from a Greek verb that could have either meaning (similar to the English verbs "nurse" or 
"suckle"). In this context, Origen or his translator uses both terms throughout the 


commentary, which focuses on spiritual nourishment and apostolic references to 


receiving milk versus solid food. In repeating the verse, however, he does return to the 


? The more natural English translation here would be “nursing.” However, I have opted to use 
“nourishing” for two reasons: (1) to bring out the use of this word group in the Latin, extending back to the 
beginning of the paragraph; and (2) to highlight the more active sense of the one who is providing 
nourishment, which is ambiguous in the English term "nursing." 
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lemma, “nutrientibus” (although he curiously presents here an alternative translation for 


the first half of the clause, “in utero habentibus" instead of *praegnantibus"). 


Matthew 26:63//Mark 14:61 
40. Origen, Comm. ser. Matt. 118 

Marcus autem pro: »si tu es Christus filius dei« sic scribit: »tu es filius 

benedicti?« forsitan aut illud quod simpliciter scriptum est, aut hoc quod 

dubitanter, nescio si non mendum habeant exemplaria, cum debuissent ambo 

aequaliter dicere: »si tu es«, aut ambo: »tu es«. (GCS, Or 11:251) 

Mark, however, for “if you are the Messiah, the Son of God" writes thus: “Are 

you the son of the Blessed One?" Perhaps it is either the former which is written 

plainly, or the latter which is written with doubt; I do not know whether the copies 
might have a mistake, since they ought both to say alike: “if you are . . .," or 
both: “are you. . . .” 

During his exposition of Jesus's trial before Pilate (Matt 27:11), Origen compares 
Jesus's response to the answer given to the Sanhedrin and notes that the high priest's 
question in Mark is slightly different from the question in Matthew. Since Origen 
expects both Gospels to transmit faithfully the words actually spoken, he suggests that 
there is an error here in the MS tradition because both versions should follow either one 


version of the question or the other. He does not belabor the point, however, and moves 


on with his exegesis of the next passage. 


Mark 1:2 
48. Eusebius, Supp. qu. Marin. 2 


Tovto tò npoqQntikóv pntòv Madayiov £o, oby 'Hooiov: ypagéws 
toivuv EOTL ooo, oc qno Eoo£fiog 6 Katoapsias £v ta /Tpooc 
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Mapivov nepi ts óokoUong £v toig EuayygAtotg MEPL TAG &vaotaosgoc 
Siapwviac. (PG 22:1008)° 


This prophetic saying is from Malachi, not Isaiah; therefore it is an error of the 
scribe, as Eusebius the Caesarean says in ad Marinum concerning the apparent 
discrepancy among the resurrection accounts in the Gospels. 

This brief excerpt refers back to the comments by Eusebius on the differences 
among the resurrection appearances in the Gospels (see further examples in his comments 
on Mark 16 in the Catalogue [$§55, 56]). The reference to a scribal error is consistent 
with Eusebius’s discussion of a similar example at Matt 27:9 (see §42, above). Some 


variants at Mark 1:2 remove Isaiah’s name, but no extant variants supply Malachi 


instead. 


Luke 2:4; John 7:42 
63. Epiphanius, Pan. 51.9.7 
SLO EV tivi TOV AVTLYPAQWV TOV EVAYYEALOTOV KAAEITAL TOAIG TOD 
Aavid, £v GAAW dé koprv AVTHV poksi tà TO eig OAtynv YHV AdTIV 
nKévar. (GCS, Epi 2:260) 
And thus Bethlehem is called the city of David in one copy of the Evangelists, 
while in another it calls it a village, because it had come to occupy a small area. 
(Williams, 2:34) 
Epiphanius is discussing the nativity account in Luke and referring here to the 
size of Bethlehem. He points out that many people had been scattered during the 
Maccabean wars and no longer lived in or near Bethlehem, so, like Joseph, they had to 


travel to return for the census. In the midst of this, he notes the different references to the 


size of Bethlehem, whether a city or a village. Epiphanius is referring to a difference 


* This section of excerpts is introduced as follows: “Ex Graeco scholiaste ad Marcum apud Rich. 
Simonium in Historia critica interpretum Novi Testamenti cap. 6." 
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between Luke and John, but his language of *in one copy of the evangelists" echoes 
language used of variants in other contexts, emphasizing how the fathers often treated the 
parallel Gospels as though multiple MSS of the same text. There are no extant variants in 


Luke or John for these words. 


Luke 2:33 

64. Jerome, Helv. 8, 16 (18) 

1: pater illius [6 mati\p adtod] & B D LW 1. 700. 1241. 12211 pc vg sy"? sa bo"; 
Or" [NA, UBS, Metzger] 

2*: Ioseph [’ Iworjg] (A) © (v) f? 33 M it vg" sy?” bo” 


Ac ne impudenter [A/. imprudenter] neges, ista ignorasse Joseph: Et erant, inquit 
Lucas, pater illius, et mater admirantes super his, quae dicebantur de eo. Licet tu 
mira impudentia haec in Graecis codicibus falsata contendas, quae non solum 
omnes pene Graeciae Tractatores in suis voluminibus reliquerunt; sed nonnulli 
quoque e Latinis, ita ut in Graecis habetur, assumpserint. Nec necesse est nunc de 
exemplariorum varietate tractare, cum omne et veteris et novae Scripturae 
instrumentum in Latinum sermonem exinde translatum sit, et multo purior manare 
credenda sit fontis unda, quam rivi. 


Et ipse Evangelista referens: Et erant pater et mater illius admirantes super his 
quae dicebantur de eo, et his similia, quae jam enumeravimus, in quibus parentes 
vocantur. Ac ne forte de exemplariorum varietate causeris, quia tibi stultissime 
persuasisti Graecos codices esse falsatos. . .. (PL 23:191, 200-201) 


You cannot for shame say Joseph did not know of them, for Luke tells us, *His 
father and mother were marvelling at the things which were spoken concerning 
Him." And yet you with marvellous effrontery contend that the reading of the 
Greek manuscripts is corrupt, although it is that which nearly all the Greek writers 
have left us in their books, and not only so, but several of the Latin writers have 
taken the words the same way. Nor need we now consider the variations in the 
copies, since the whole record both of the Old and New Testament has since that 
time been translated into Latin, and we must believe that the water of the fountain 
flows purer than that of the stream. 


The Evangelist himself relates that His father and His mother were marvelling at 
the things which were spoken concerning Him, and there are similar passages 
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which we have already quoted in which Joseph and Mary are called his parents. 

Seeing that you have been foolish enough to persuade yourself that the Greek 

manuscripts are corrupt, you will perhaps plead the diversity of readings. (NPNF 

2.6:338, 343) 

Jerome is contending against Helvidius, who claimed Joseph and Mary had 
marital relations after the birth of Jesus. Part of Jerome's rebuttal concerns Joseph and 
whether he was in any sense literally the father of Jesus or of those who are referred to as 
the siblings of Jesus. In paragraph 8, Jerome argues that Joseph knew that Mary had been 
a vessel of the Holy Spirit and given birth to the Son of God, and therefore Joseph would 
not dare touch such a temple of God. One of the proof texts Jerome offers is Luke 2:33. 
Immediately after this verse, he comments on the readings in the Greek and Latin MSS 
and the accusation Helvidius has purportedly made that the MSS are corrupt at this point. 
Jerome moves on in his argument, but later, in paragraph 18, he again refers to Luke 
2:33, and once more immediately comments on the accusation that the MSS are corrupt. 
As further proof of his point (that Joseph was referred to as the father of Jesus), Jerome 
then cites John 1:45, which Helividius might find a more reliable text (“You will 
certainly find this in your manuscript"). Although Jerome does not explicitly state what 


the variant or supposed corruption was, it is most likely the reading that substitutes 


“Joseph” for “his father.” 


John 3:6 
81. Ambrose, Spir. 3.10.59 


Nec solum hoc loco evidenter sancti spiritus 8e¢dtn Ta, hoc est deitatem scriptura 
testatur, sed etiam ipse dominus dixit in evangelio quia deus spiritus est. Quem 
locum ita expresse, Arriani, testificamini esse de spiritu, ut eum de vestris 
codicibus auferatis. Adque utinam de vestris et non etiam de ecclesiae codicibus 
tolleretis. Eo enim tempore, quo impiae infidelitatis Auxentius Mediolanensem 
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ecclesiam armis exercituque occupaverat vel a Valente adque Ursacio nutantibus 
sacerdotibus suis incursabatur ecclesia Sirmiensis, falsum hoc et sacrilegium 
vestrum in ecclesiasticis codicibus depraehensum est. Et fortasse hoc etiam in 
oriente fecistis. (CSEL 79:174) 


Not only does the Scripture in this place clearly bear witness to the 0zótng of the 

Holy Spirit, that is the Godhead, but the Lord himself also said in the Gospel: 

“For the Spirit is God." This passage, O Arians, you testify to be so expressly 

regarding the Spirit that you remove it from your texts, and would that you had 

taken it from your texts and not also from those of the Church. For at the time 
when Auxentius of impious infidelity had seized the Church of Milan with his 
arms and forces, or the Church of Sirmium was attacked by Valens and Ursatius, 
when their priests wavered in faith, this falsehood and sacrilege of yours was 
detected in the ecclesiastical texts. And perhaps you did this also in the East. (FC 

44:174 [modified])’ 

Arguing for the divinity of the Holy Spirit against the Arians, Ambrose accuses 
them of distorting the Scriptures by expunging a phrase (“the Spirit is God") from John 
3:6 that does not suit their theology. He notes especially that this became known in 
Western MSS, as he speculates that it may have happened also in the East. After this 
paragraph, Ambrose continues with the theme of deletion or erasure and claims that by 
rubbing out the divine names from Scripture, they have condemned themselves and 
succeeded only in removing the truth from themselves, not deleting it altogether. The 


variant to which Ambrose refers as being deleted from Arian texts is not known in the 


Greek tradition, only in the Latin and Syriac." 


7 Metzger also provides a partial translation: “So clearly do you Arians bear witness that this 
passage applies to the Spirit that you erase it from your copies. And would indeed that you expunged it 
from your own copies and not also from those of the Church! For at the time when Auxentius occupied the 
Church of Milan with an armed host of a impious heresy, or else when the Church at Sirmium was being 
harassed by Valens and Ursatius, its own priests wavering in their loyalty, this falsification and your 
sacrilegious deed was detected in the copies belonging to the Church. And perhaps you have done the same 
thing in the East" (“The Practice of Textual Criticism Among the Church Fathers,” StPatr 12 [1975]: 348). 


* Metzger cites the textual evidence in “Practice of Textual Criticism,” 348 n. 2: “The Old Latin 
and Old Syriac texts read quia Deus spiritus (+ vivus syr") est et ex Deo natus est (om et . . . est it^ ^ 
S, Cy 34a, e, ff2, j, m S, C »» 
syr” “)it Syr^'. 
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Romans 4:3 
102. Origen, Comm. Rom. 4.2.11 


NopiGw è toù and TOV £0vov pr] £riotrjcavtag TH AKpiPEia@ tS 
ypaons £x«0£o0aot tò and ts l'evéogoG pntóv ox, óc Haios ato 
£Onksev £v TH APY’ ook dv yàp ó oOtoc àxptprig EEEDETO TO 
»’Entotevoev ó£ 'Appaap và Osa Kat ErAoyio8n awt sig 
SikatoovUvyv«, GAAG »’Entotevosv õè "Apa? 1H OeH«. OUtw 88 EiKdc 
Kat £v toig EENS yeypa«pO0ou Ev TH TPOG “PwYHaAtovG EMLOTOAN STL 

» EAoyto0n Ñ niot tw “ABpap sic dukatoovvynv«. Novi ó£ EyopEv 
usis "Appaap. (Heither, 6:132) 


But I think that Gentiles unlearned in the accuracy of Scripture laid out the 
reading from Genesis not as Paul originally had it; for the reading accurate in this 
way would not lay out “Abraham believed in God and it was reckoned to him as 
righteousness,” but “Abram believed in God.” And so it is also likely that in what 
follows in the Letter to the Romans it is written “faith was reckoned to Abram as 
righteousness.” But now we have “Abraham.” 


Sed diligentem lectorem, quem iota unum aut unus apex de lege non praeterit, ne 
illud quidem latere debet, quia hoc, quod apostolus dixit: “Reputata est Abrahae 
fides eius ad iustitiam", illo tempore, cum de eo scriptum est, quod crediderit Deo 
et reputatum sit ei ad iustitiam, nondum Abraham vocabatur, sed Abram erat 
nomen eius. Adhuc enim incircumcisus manebat, ut interpretatur apostolus. De 
quo aliquibus forte videbitur error in exemplaribus haberi, quod facile Abraham 
pro Abram scribi potuerit. Sed quia haec existimatio potius incerta est quam firma 
approbatio, nos compendiosius respondeamus, quod observans apostolus 
sententiam Dei, qui dixit: “Jam non Abram, sed Abraham erit nomen tuum", 
appellavit nunc eum, non ut in loco Genesis scriptum est, sed ut de eo 
pronuntiaverit Deus. Quae enim divinitus sanciuntur, observari in posterum 
convenit. (Heither, 2:188, 190) 


Not even this ought to escape the notice of the attentive reader who does not pass 
over a single jot or tittle of the law, that the Apostle said, “His faith was reckoned 
to Abraham as righteousness.” However at the time when it was written of him 
that he believed God and it was reckoned to him as righteousness he was not yet 
called Abraham, but his name was Abram. For, as the Apostle explains, up to this 
point he was still uncircumcised. Concerning this, to some there will perhaps 
seem to be an error contained in the manuscripts, since it would have been quite 


? Heither reads ’ABpaciy, although the corresponding Latin translation has Abram. In A. 
Ramsbotham's edition, all occurrences of ’ABpay appear as ’ABpacdp. He explains in the notes, 
“Origen’s point is that the text in Genesis (xv 6) has ’ABpay, while the current texts of Rom. iv 3, 9 have 

“ABpacp, which he suggests is a slip due to the carelessness of Gentile Christian copyists.” As if to prove 
the point, the copyists transmitting Origen’s comment apparently made the same error (“Documents: The 
Commentary of Origen on the Epistle to the Romans: II,” JTS 13 [1912]: 357). 
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easy to write “Abraham” instead of “Abram.” Yet because this is more of an 
uncertain guess than a solid proof, we should respond briefly that, in 
consideration of God's pronouncement which said, “Your name shall no longer be 
Abram but Abraham," the Apostle has named him [Abraham] here, not as it was 
written in the passage in Genesis, but as God had declared concerning him. For it 
is appropriate at a later time to note that which is divinely ordained. (FC 103:251- 
52) 
In the Greek fragment, Origen speculates that it is due to scribes ignorant of the 
OT that what Paul would have originally (and accurately) quoted from Genesis, Abram, 
was later changed to Abraham. He assumes this to be true throughout the rest of Romans 
as Paul continues to quote Gen 15:6. The Latin translation of Origen's commentary 
pauses from the exegesis of Romans 4 to make a similar point, explaining more fully that 
Abraham was still Abram at the point in Genesis from which the quotation is taken. It is 
suggested that this is an error in the MSS (although, blame is not placed on ignorant 


scribes); however, to cover the possibility that Paul wrote “Abraham” throughout, it is 


pointed out when God had changed Abram's name to Abraham, he did so for all time. 


Romans 16:5 

118. Origen, Comm. Rom. 10.19.1 [Rufinus] 

1: primitiae [anapyn] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 
2: initium [dr pyc] P D* gm 


Salutate Ephenetum dilectum meum, qui est initium Asiae in Christo. Hic 
Ephenetus videtur mihi omnium primus ex Asia credidisse; unde et “initium” eum 
ecclesiae appellavit vel ut in Graeco habeatur "primitias Asiae", nisi aliquid 
profundius sermo iste significet, ut intelligamus angelos Dei, qui ecclesiis 
praesunt, offerre singulos quosque primitias Deo ex his, qui credunt, primitiae 
autem apud illos iudicentur non in his, qui tempore primi sunt, sed qui virtutibus 
et meritis praecellunt. Quorum sciens per spiritum Paulus electionem erga 
Ephenetum et quod ipsum ex omni fidelium numero, qui erant in Asia, electio 
invenerit angelorum, appellavit eum "primitias Asiae". Sed et in alia epistula dicit 
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de quibusdam, quia sint primitias Achaiae" eandem sine dubio sacramenti 
rationem etiam in illis aspiciens. (Heither, 5:246, 248) 


Greet my beloved Epaenetus who is the beginning of Asia in Christ. It appears to 
me that this Epaenetus was the first of all to believe from Asia. This is why he 
named him the beginning of the Church, or as it is rendered in Greek, "the 
firstfruits of Asia." Unless these words signify something more profound, that we 
are to understand the angels of God who preside over the churches as offering 

each individual as the firstfruits to God from those who believe [cf. Matt 13:30, 

39, 41]. But among them it is not those who are first in time who would be judged 

as the firstfruits, but those who excel in virtues and merits. Knowing through the 

Spirit their choice of Epaenetus, that out of the entire number of the faithful who 

were in Asia, the choice of the angels had found him, Paul called him “the 

firstfruits of Asia." Moreover, in another epistle he says of certain ones, “For they 
are the firstfruits of Achaia" [1 Cor. 16:15]. No doubt he beholds in them as well 

the same reckoning of the mystery. (FC 104:292-93) 

The lemma cited by Rufinus reads “initium,” paralleling the Greek reading àn’ 
apxns (“from the beginning"). However, Origen's commentary apparently was based 
upon an alternate reading, dnapyn (firstfruits"). It is unclear whether either Rufinus or 
Origen was aware that there were two different readings in the Greek MSS, rather than 
simply a Greek reading and a divergent Latin translation. Since both authors do mention 
variant readings throughout the Commentary on Romans, though, it is possible this is an 
intentional reference to two divergent readings. This part of the commentary walks verse 


by verse through the greetings in Romans 16, so after this paragraph, the commentary 


continues with the next clause without dwelling on the “firstfruits of Asia.” 


1 Corinthians 10:22 
122. Pelagius, Comm. 1 Cor. 10:22 


An domino aemulamur? [Aemulamur.] alii codices habent: ‘ipsi me zelauerunt in 
non deo,’ hoc est, ad zelum prouocauerunt. (Souter, 2:184) 
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Or are we jealous of the Lord? 10 (We are jealous.] Other manuscripts have: 

“They themselves have made me zealous in what is not God,” in other words, 

they provoke to zeal. 

In his phrase by phrase commentary, Pelagius deals with the two questions in 
] Cor 10:22 separately. After posing the first question with a brief affirmative answer, he 
notes that other MSS have another reading. This reading is not a known variant and 
paraphrases Deut 32:21.'! It was likely a marginal comment added to identify the source 
of Paul's allusion and was at some point (by Pelagius or a copyist) mistaken to be part of 
the text of 1 Corinthians. Pelagius's explanation of the alternate reading highlights the 
difference in the Latin and Greek verbs, the latter of which has a more causative sense 


(see n. 10). After this, Pelagius passes on to the next question in v. 22 without further 


comment on either variant. 


1 Corinthians 11:10 
123. Theodore of Mopsuestia, catena on 1 Cor 11:4-5 


"Avyp àv KaTAKaAUATHTAL, UPpiCEet trjv avto KEQAAN v, AUTOG 
KEQaAY TOYYAVWV OG O Xpiotóc: " ó£ yovi ELV AKATAKGA AvTTOG 
TPOGEV ANTAL, UBpiet tòv ävõpa, Tv EQVTOD KEQaANV, Uv 
EKELVOD TIÌV óxoovuAQca KAL KEPaAy a) ELVOLL BovAopevn py. 
£v òè TOLAOIG AVTLYPAHOIG pépet vti TOD EYEtV TL Émi THC 
KEQaANS’ 6 SNAol tò UmoTETAYOaL TH GAvdpt. (Staab, 187) 


If “a man" is covered, he insults his own “head,” as Christ himself is “the head"; 
but if “the woman prays uncovered,” she insults the man, her own “head,” having 
taken away the honor of that one and wishing herself to be the ruling head. But in 


10 Or, “do we make the Lord jealous?" (cf. the Vulgate, “an aemulamur Dominum"). The Greek 
verb (tapacnadw) has a more causative sense than the Latin, which Pelagius seems to recognize since he 
emphasizes the causative meaning of the variant (to provoke to zeal). 


!! See Souter (1:121): “[Pelagius] comments on An aemulamur (adulamur) dominum? He 
mentions a variant occurring in other manuscripts: Ipsi me zelauerunt in non deo. As no other Latin 
authority is known for this latter reading at this point, I think it probable that Pelagius is referring to the 
Old-Latin text of Deut. xxxii 21, from which verse this Pauline extract comes (avtol napsCnAwodv ue 
én’ où 0g9)." 
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many copies it reads in place of “to have something on the head" [v. 10] that 
which indicates subordination to the man. 


In a scholion on 1 Cor 11:4-5, Theodore explains why a man is to pray with his 
head uncovered while a woman's is to be covered. He then adds a comment about the 
MSS, quoting a phrase that fits most closely with v. 10. (There is a variant attested in v. 
10, for the word that would replace tı in Theodore's quotation: £&ovotav [in the 
majority of witnesses] or «aÀvp ga [in some Vulgate and Bohairic MSS, and in Ptolemy 
according to Irenaeus]. However, neither reading is explicitly mentioned here, so the 


meaning, and its text-critical value, remains vague.) 


1 Corinthians 15:5 
126. Pseudo-Oecumenius, catena 


Aéyopev " ypo«pikóv EOTL oQdApo, Tj OTL TH TPOYVWOTIKO SPALL ¢ Ó 
KUPLOG eióoc OTL ovykoapiOunOroecat tols EVdEKa, WOON kot AVTO, 
‘iva gunó£ £v TOUTO EAATTOV ËXN TOV Aono dxoctóXov. TOLODTOV TL 
TAPASNAOL kot ó 'Iocvvng unóapob èv Aéyov STL HOON toic EvdeKa, 
GAAG Kal nepi TOD Oo SiadreyopEsvos sinev: Owu 68 eic £k TOV 
SWSEKQ* HAAAOV yap àv gtxotpgv, OTL TOV MatOtav ovvéetage Kata 
MPOYVWOLV toig Aowtoig GMOOTOAOIG, ù TOV 'Ioó8av petà tv npoðociav 
Kat THY àyyóvnv. (Staab, 442) 


We say either this is a scribal error, or that the Lord, having seen with a 
foreknowing eye that he [Paul] would be counted with the eleven, appeared also 
to him, so that in this he would not have a lesser number of remaining apostles. 
Even John insinuates as much, stating nowhere that he appeared to the eleven, but 
discussing Thomas he said, “but Thomas, one of the Twelve" [John 20:24]; for 
instead we might say that with foreknowledge he categorized Matthias with the 
remaining apostles, or Judas after the betrayal and hanging. 
In this scholion, the commentator does not mention an actual variant but 
speculates on a scribal error due to the perceived discrepancy between “the twelve” 


mentioned by Paul and the eleven disciples remaining after the resurrection. If the 


number is not an error, the commentator surmises, then either Paul or Matthias could 
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already (prophetically) be included in the number, or Judas has not yet been subtracted. 
The scholion, however, does not discuss further which reading is more accurate textually, 
nor does it explicitly attest the variant known in some MSS (see Augustine on 1 Cor 15:5 


in the Catalogue [$125]). 


2 Corinthians 1:1 
135. Didymus, Fr. 2 Cor. 1:1 


To ovV toig ylos TA Olv AUP BSA Aéyetav tor yàp ovv "piv 
mtd vteG Ol &ytot MPOGAYOPEVOLOLV OAS, ñ oùv piv md vta TOUG 
&yiouc npocayopseUopnev. OUK CYVONTEOV EV TLOLV GVTLYPA@OIG pépecðo, 
oc nò TlavAov kot Tywwo8éov uóvov KEYAPAKTAL TO TPOKELLEVOV 
ypăupa. (Staab, 14) 

“With all the saints” is said ambiguously; for either “with us, all the saints address 

you,” or “with you, we address all the saints.” Let us not be ignorant that in some 

copies it has that the present letter is inscribed by Paul and Timothy only. 

In this scholion, Didymus addresses a matter of interpretation about how the 
phrase “with all the saints” should be read, whether with the subject (Paul and Timothy) 
or the indirect object (to the church in Corinth). He then notes that in some MSS the 
letter is only from Paul and Timothy. Since there is no such variant extant for this verse, 
it is not entirely clear to what Didymus is referring. ' Tn the context, he may be 
explaining that some MSS make it more clear that “all the saints” are the recipients and 


not co-senders. However, it also possible that Didymus knew a variant that lacked this 


phrase altogether or included another name with Paul and Timothy. 


? Swanson does list 618, 1738 as lacking “those being in all of Asia” and 6 as lacking “those 
being,” but the only copies lacking “with all the saints” have lacunae there. 
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Galatians 4:8 

141. Ambrose, /ncarn. 8.82 

1: natura [pvoet] (majority of witnesses) [NA] 
2*: omit K b d; Ir" Ambst Spec 

Sed etiam alibi Paulus scripsit: Sed tunc quidem ignorantes deum his, qui natura 

non sunt dii, servistis. Ita enim et in graecis codicibus invenimus, quorum potior 

auctoritas est. (CSEL 79:265) 

But Paul elsewhere also wrote: ‘But then, indeed, not knowing God, you served 

them who by nature are not gods.’ For thus also we find it in the Greek versions, 

whose authority is greater. (FC 44:250) 

Discussing the nature and substance of God, and therefore of the Son, Ambrose 
cites 2 Pet 1:4 as testimony to the divine nature, followed by a quotation of Gal 4:8 from 
Paul. Although Ambrose does not state the variant here, he implies one and feels the need 
to invoke the evidence of the Greek MSS in defense of his reading, emphasizing the 
superior value of this evidence. He then proceeds with his discussion of the divine 


nature, allowing these two citations by Peter and Paul to add the weight of apostolic 


authority to his argument. 


Ephesians 1:1 
144. Epiphanius, Pan. 42.12.3, 13.4 [Marcion] 


Xovqóóvtoc uèv TH TPdc '"Eqgotouc, © MapKiwv, xol votoac Tas KATH 
co0 LAPTUPLAG dxó tfo Agyouévng TPOG Aaoóiw£ag oovijyaygg. . .. OV 
yap £óo&6eg TH EAEEtvotatw MapKiwvi ano tfjg TPG 'Eggotoug tatnv 
TNV HAPTLPIAV AEYELV, GAAG TNS TPOG Aao8tu£ac, tfjg ur] OVONS £v TH 
aàmoo10A09. (GCS 2[31]:182-83) 


In agreement with the Epistle to the Ephesians, Marcion, you have also gathered 
these testimonies against yourself from the so-called Epistle to the Laodiceans. 
... For the utter wretch Marcion did not see fit to quote this testimony from 
Ephesians but from Laodiceans, which is not in the Apostle. (Williams, 1:360-61) 
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After listing out the evidence from Marcion's edition of the NT, Epiphanius notes 
under Scholion/Elenchus 1 and 40 that what Marcion cites from the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans is actually from Ephesians (4:5-6). In his following summarizing comments, 
Epiphanius adds a brief note that Marcion included Laodiceans rather than Ephesians. 
Epiphanius thereby implicitly recognizes these two as essentially the same letter, 


although he does not make mention of Marcion's textual evidence for this interchange. 


145. Tertullian, Marc. 5.17.1 [Marcion] 
Ecclesiae quidem veritate epistulam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad 
Laodicenos; sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare gestiit, quasi et in isto 
diligentissimus explorator. Nihil autem de titulis interest, cum ad omnes apostolus 
scripserit dum ad quosdam. . . . (Evans, 2:612) 
By the church's truth we have it that this epistle was sent to the Ephesians, not the 
Laodiceans: Marcion has been at pains at some time to falsify its title, in this 
matter too an industrious discoverer of new ways. But the title is of no concern, 
since when the apostle wrote to some he wrote to all. . . . (Evans, 2:613) 
Tertullian is marching through Marcion's version of the NT book by book to 
refute his false claims. Between 2 Thessalonians and Colossians, Tertullian treats what 
Marcion calls the letter to the Laodiceans, but Tertullian clarifies is the letter to the 
Ephesians. While he accuses Marcion of trying to be too inventive with the text, 
Tertullian quickly dismisses the significance of the title and passes on to the substance of 
the letter since Paul wrote it not exclusively to one community but to everyone. 
Tertullian also makes brief mention of Marcion's Laodiceans during his treatment of 


2 Corinthians, preceding a paraphrase of Ephesians 2: “I forbear to treat here of another 


epistle to which we give the title To the Ephesians, but the heretics To the Laodiceans” 


x Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem (ed. and trans. E. Evans; 2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1972). 
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(Praetereo hic et de alia epistula, quam nos ad Ephesios praescriptam habemus, haeretici 
vero ad Laodicenos [Marc. 5.11.12; Evans 2:585, 584]). Here also, however, Tertullian 


does not dwell on the title but the content of the text that follows. 


Ephesians 2:4 
147. Origen, Fr. Eph. 2:1-5; Jerome, Comm. Eph. 2:1-5 


TOV SE OUVOEGHOV t0«0 t^ónovo ó è Osòç TAOVOLOG ðv Ev EAEEL 
nyovpeda tor tapepPEPAN OVAL WatHV Ev tois AVTLYPA@OIG T] oc UT’ 
iaidtoy TH »óro( TMavAov pn} ce080pfio0o1 mapéAKovta. (Origen; Gregg)" 


We consider the phrase which constitutes the difficulty of the passage, ‘But God 
who is rich in mercy’, either to have been falsely inserted in the copies or not to 
have been perceived as redundant by Paul who was ‘untrained in speech’ (2 Cor. 
11:6). (Heine, 119-20) 


Conjunctionem vero causalem in eo loco in quo ait: Deus autem qui dives est in 
misericordia, arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptoribus additam, et vitium inolevisse 
paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus sermone, et non scientia, superflue 
usurpatam (II Cor. XI). (Jerome; PL 26:465) 


But we think the causal conjunction there where it says, ‘but God who is rich in 

mercy', was either added by ignorant scribes and eventually the error was 

inserted, or was used unnecessarily by Paul himself, who was unskilled in speech, 

though not in knowledge (2 Cor. 11:6). (Heine, 120)? 

As Origen, and thus Jerome’®, begins his commentary on Eph 2:1-5, he first feels 
the need to make sense of the long, complex sentence by moving what he interprets as the 


subject back up toward the beginning of the passage. The phrase that he finds 


problematic in this reading is thus the subject, “God, who is rich in mercy.” Jerome’s 


14 J. A. F. Gregg, “The Commentary of Origen upon the Epistle to the Ephesians,” JTS 3 (1902): 
402-3. 


'S This entire excerpt is italicized in Heine, indicating that it parallels Origen’s text. 


'® As laid out in Heine's parallel translations, Jerome follows Origen fairly closely on these verses, 
with a few insertions or elaborations here and there. 
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translation further clarifies that the problem is the conjuction, “but,” which disjoins the 
subject from the preceding object (“you who were dead in your trespasses,” in v. 1). 
Origen determines that the problematic phrase was either mistakenly placed here in the 
MSS, or Paul did not realize the grammatical problem since he was admittedly unlearned 
in speech. Jerome elaborates in his translation that the error was inserted by "ignorant 
scribes,” or accidentally by Paul—who may have been unskilled in speech, but not in 
knowledge. After this, both Origen and Jerome continue by discussing sin being the 


death of the soul, and the nature of trespasses versus sin. 


Ephesians 3:17 
149. Photius, catena 
"Ev dydny epptCwpevor. TO EpptCwpEevor Kai 
teDEHEAro évo 1] SPAA NOL ¿oTi Ka YPAPUKy, 6£ov KAT’ CLLTLOLTUK TV 
yponyort DépplCwHEvovs Kal teOsueAtopevouc« " e un TODTO, KAT’ £00G 
dpois OLVTAČEWG EXPT}OAtO Ó O&toc Tavaoc AVTI _OUTLATUKNS 
METOYIKN EvOEiQ. TOAD SE kal TAPA toig EEW TO TOLODTOV oyua kot 
uarota TAPA OovKvdstdy. (Staab, 617) 
“Rooted in love.” The clause “rooted and grounded” is either a copyist’s error, 
since it should be written in the accusative case (£ppiCopévoug kot 
1£0gugA vw J£ vous), or if not this, according to an older custom of syntax the 
divine Paul used the nominative participle instead of the accusative. But such a 
construction is often used also by those outside [of the church] and especially by 
Theucydides. 
In this scholion, Photius is addressing a grammatical difficulty in Paul's text. 
What logically should be a pair of accusative participles instead appear in the nominative 
case. Rather than attribute an error to Paul, Photius speculates that this error was 
introduced by a copyist, or that Paul was following an older grammatical rule that 


allowed this change. As evidence, Photius states that non-ecclesial Greek, and 


particularly Theucydides, also use this type of construction. He continues by explaining 
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alternately how the participles would be understood as true nominatives (rather than read 
as though accusatives), so that instead the verse would be read in this way: “in order that 
being rooted and grounded in love you may have the power to comprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and depth, and so forth" (iva £v ayany 
&ppi&opévot kat ceOgugAwopévot £&uyUonte kactaAap£cOot ov TAOL toig 
Aytotg ti TO TAKTOG kot ufjkog kat Babos xot &&rc). Photius says nothing further 
about the possibility of a scribal error, neither arguing that this is the best option for 


understanding the difficulty nor presenting any external evidence for this conjecture. 


Philippians 3:3 

157. Ambrose, Spir. 2.5.46 

1: dei [0206] N* A B C D? F G 0278". 33. 1739. 1881 Wt vg" sy""* co; Ambr [NA, 
UBS, Metzger] 

2*: omit! P! vg™ 
Quod si quis de latinorum codicum varietate contendit, quorum aliquos perfidi 
falsaverunt, graecos inspiciat codices et advertet quia scriptum est tvevpatt 
0zoO AatpEvovtsc, quod interpraetatur latinus spiritui dei servimus. (CSEL 
79:103-4) 
But if someone objects because of the disagreement in the Latin manuscripts, 
some of which heretics have falsified, let him examine the Greek manuscripts, 
and notice that it is written there: ot mveUpatt Oeod AatpEvovtEc, which is 
translated in Latin: ‘Who serve the Spirit of God.’ (FC 44:112) 


Ambrose argues that the Holy Spirit is Creator, since he is to be served just as 


God the Creator is, based on this passage in Paul. Without stating a specific reading, 


17 Note that Ambrose does not actually state what the variants are, only suggests that there is 
variation among the MSS, but the omission of *God" here would negate his use of the verse in this context. 
Cf. UBS, which cites in addition as evidence for this variant “(Ambrose '^)." 
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Ambrose acknowledges that there are variants in the Latin copies, which he attributes to 
the work of the heretics. For those who would claim he is misquoting this text, he cites 
the Greek MS evidence and the corresponding Latin, then continues with his discussion 


and concludes with a citation of Matt 4:10. 


Colossians 3:15 

163. Pelagius, Comm. Col. 3:15 
1: grati [Vulgate] 

2: grati[a]" 

Et grati estote. Beneficiis [sci]licet Christi. In nonnullis exemplaribus habet 

‘grati[a] estote’: hoc est, nolite legi similare, quae uicem reddit, sed gratiae quae 

ignoscit etiam inimicis et pro eis dominum deprecatur. (Souter, 2:467) 

“And be grateful." For the benefits of Christ, no doubt. In some copies it has, 

“be gracious": in other words, do not desire equality under the law, which pays 

back in kind, but show grace, which forgives even enemies and intercedes to the 

Lord on their behalf. 

As Pelagius goes through Colossians phrase by phrase, he discusses in 3:15a the 
peace of Christ, which differs from the peace of the world because Christ's peace teaches 
us to love our enemies. Pelagius briefly addresses v. 15b and then turns to the final 
phrase in v. 15c, *be grateful." He exegetes this first and then notes that some copies 


have an alternate reading, “be gracious." He also offers an exegesis for this variation, 


returning to the theme of positive treatment of our enemies in a way that is counter to the 


99 66 


!8 According to Souter’s apparatus, the readings in the MSS of Pelagius include "grati," “gratiam,” 
and “gratiae.” Souter also notes in his introduction (1:121), “While reading grati with all other known 
authorities, he says that some copies have gratia. To the best of my knowledge, no other authority for 
gratia has turned up.” 
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expectations of the world. Since there is no extant variant in the Greek, this appears to be 


strictly a Latin variant. 


2 Thessalonians 2:3 

164. Pelagius, Comm. 2 Thess. 2:3 
1: discessio [Vulgate] 

2: refuga[m] 1 

Quoniam nisi uenerit discessio primum. Nisi antichristus uenerit, non ueniet 

Christus. quod autem ‘discessio’ hic dicit, alibi eum 'refuga[m]' appellauit in 

Latinis exemplaribus: utrumque autem ita intellegendum est, quod nisi uenerit 

refuga [ueritatis], siue sui principatus desertor, siue discessio gentium a regno 

Romano, sicut in Danihelo per bestiae imaginem dicit. (Souter, 2:443) 

“Because unless the separation has come first.” Unless the antichrist has come, 

Christ will not come. But whereas this says "separation," elsewhere in the Latin 

copies it calls him a “fugitive”; but either one is understood in this way: “unless 

the fugitive [from the truth] has come," whether he himself is the principal 
deserter, or it is a separation of the Gentiles from the dominion of Rome, just as it 

says in Daniel through the image of the beast [cf. Dan 7]. 

Pelagius is going through the passage phrase by phrase. After addressing 2 Thess 
2:2b-3a, which he interprets that no one should deceive you by saying “this one is the 
Christ" or “that one is” (cf. Mark 13:21), he turns to the next phrase, "for (that day will 
not come) unless the separation (&4nootaoia) first comes." He then notes an alternate 
reading in the Latin MSS, “fugitive” instead of "separation (or schism)." Since there is 
no extant variant here in the Greek, the difference is apparently a matter of Latin 


translation. Pelagius does not dwell on the difference and seems to suggest that either 


reading could be understood in the same way, referring to the first (or chief) rebel in the 


'° Cf. Souter (1:121): “Discessio is the Vulgate reading, definitely approved by Jerome himself 
. . . | refuga is the most prevalent of various Old-Latin renderings of dtootacia.” 
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separation or the separation itself. After this exegesis, Pelagius passes on to the next 


phrase, explaining that the lawless one is the devil. 


1 Timothy 4:3 
168. Photius, catena 


Ovx EOTL ooo. ua. KAAALYPAQIKGV, óc Evioic £óo&gv, OVSE napópaqa 
OMOGTOALKOV, GAA’ BPA koi Eig THY 'Ax0t6a. covrjOgiav 
ótameppaopn£vov. WOTEP TO EKWALGEV aDtÓv HN TOLELV TA AtOTAa, Ov 
AEYEL WG eig ATOTIAV AYTOV TPOUTPETEV’ KAL TO AMETPETEV ADTOV HY 
MPOOKPOVELV QiAoic, OVYL pios tpookpoUsgiv GAA toDvavttov: kat 
nav EKWADLEV LN KAENTELV, OLY OTL EMETPETE TV KAOTYV’ kal EKWADEV 
anéyeoVar dppntomoiiac, &vti TOD ANHYEV nò tfjg ToLAdTNS TPGEEwc: 
OUTWS kat EKHALOV ANEXYEGOVAL PPWHATWV, dvi TOD EKWALOV ATO 
tc PpdoEews. TOAAT SE kot Mapa toic £&o ù ypo. (Staab, 637) 


[“To abstain from food"] is not a copyist’s error, as it seems to some, nor an 
oversight by the Apostle, but is correct and shown plainly in the Attic style. Just 
as when someone “hinders” a person from doing inappropriate things, this is not 
to say that one turns that person toward inappropriateness; and when someone 
turns a person away from striking out at friends, it does not mean to strike out at 
friends but the opposite; and again, one “hinders” from stealing, not because that 
one turns toward theft; and one “hinders” to abstain from practicing 
unmentionable vice, instead of leading away from such a practice; in the same 
way also “they hindered to abstain from foods,” instead of “they hindered from 
food.” But also it is used frequently by those outside [of the church]. 


While there is no extant variant for this text, the fact that NA” includes a 
conjecture in the apparatus?! illustrates the grammatical difficulty that people have found 
with this passage. Photius is addressing this difficulty, arguing that it is not a scribal 
error, as apparently some people have asserted, but that the phrasing makes perfect sense 


in terms of Attic Greek and especially non-ecclesiastical usage. He then cites examples 


2 Tischendorf includes an abbreviated form of this quote, which he attributes to Oecumenius; his 
version differs only in the first sentence: oók £ott oppa KAAALYPA@KOV TO daéygo0o4 
Bpopdtov, óc £viow &5o&gv, da Kat pho sio trjv dttiða ocvovýðsiav SLATEPPAGHEVOV. 


?! This comment in the apparatus is in brackets: *keAevovtov an. Toup cj.” 
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of how this verb may be used in order to emphasize that in this passage the people are not 
being prevented from abstaining, but the preventing reinforces the abstention. As a 


scholion, this commentary has no further context. 


2 Timothy 4:6 

170. Origen, Hom. Num. 10.2.1; 24.1.5 [Rufinus] 

1: regressionis/reversionis~” 

2: resolutionis [&vaAuvoEews] (majority of witnesses) [Vulgate] 


Quomodo autem et filii eius auferant peccata sanctorum, id est apostoli et 
martyres, si potuerimus, ex Scripturis diuinis probare temptabimus. Audi primo 
Paulum dicentem: Libenter enim, inquit, expendam et expendar pro animabus 
uestris [2 Cor 12:15], et in alio loco: Ego enim iam immolor, inquit, et tempus 
regressionis — siue resolutionis — meae instat. Pro his ergo quibus scribebat, 
‘expendi’ se et ‘immolari’ dicit Apostolus. Hostia autem cum immolatur, ad hoc 
immolatur ut eorum pro quibus iugulatur peccata purgentur. (SC 415:280) 


But how his [Jesus's] children also, i.e., the apostles and the martyrs, might 
remove the sins of the saints, we will attempt to prove from divine Scriptures if 
we can. Hear first what Paul says: “For I will gladly," he says, “expend and be 
expended for your lives" [2 Cor 12:15], and in another place: “For I am already 
being sacrificed,” he says, “and the time of my return” — or “release” — draws 
near" [2 Tim 4:6]. Therefore on behalf of those to whom he was writing, the 
Apostle says he himself is *expended" and "sacrificed." But when the victim is 
sacrificed, it is for this reason: he 1s sacrificed so that the sins of those on whose 
behalf he is killed might be cleansed. 


Aut non uidetur ut aries aut hircus holocaustum se obtulisse Paulus pro populo 
Israel, cum dicebat: Optabam autem ego ipse anathema esse a Christo pro 
fratribus meis qui sunt cognati mei secundum carnem [Rom 9:3]? Vis autem scire 
quia se hostiam Paulus offerat iugulandam? Audi eum et in aliis dicentem: Jam 


? The only extant Greek variant here relates to the accompanying pronoun (&pfic vs. pov) and its 
position. The MS evidence rather supports the hypothesis that the only variation in question is among the 
Latin translations of dvaAUoEews. Tischendorf (2:878-79) notes a few of the translations used by the 
fathers: assumptionis (Cyprian), solutionis (Ambrosiaster), deversionis (Tertullian). Doutreleau (SC 
461:160 n. 1) lists various Old Latin readings: deversionis, disiunctionis, solutionis, regressionis, 
repositionis. Metzger, however, deems this mention in Hom. Num. 24.1.5 worthy of inclusion in his list of 
explicit references to variants by Origen (Explicit References," 91), which is the primary reason it is 
included here. 
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enim ego immolor, et tempus resolutionis — uel, ut in graecis codicibus legimus, 
reversionis — meae instat. (SC 461:158, 160) 


Or does Paul not appear as though a “ram” or a “goat” who offered himself as a 

whole burnt offering on behalf of the people of Israel, since he was saying, “But I 

wish myself to be an offering” from Christ on behalf of my brothers who are 

related to me according to the flesh” [Rom 9:3]? But do you want to know why 

Paul would offer himself as a sacrificial victim to be killed? Hear him saying 

even in relation to others, “For already I am being sacrificed, and the time of my 

release” — or, as it reads in the Greek copies, “return” — “draws near.” 

Mention of this possible variant occurs twice in the Latin translation of Origen’s 
Homilies on Numbers. The first instance is only in passing, in Homily 10; this example 
by itself could simply be seen as a translational variation. Origen asks how it is that 
believers (especially the apostles and martyrs), following the example of Jesus, are able 
to remove or forgive sins; he first points to Paul as an example, citing 2 Cor 12:15 and 
then 2 Tim 4:6. The homily cites the verse as reading “regressionis” and then offers 
“resolutionis” as an alternate reading.” Without commenting on either reading, Origen 
passes on to Revelation (cf. 6:9), where the martyrs take on a priestly role. Itis the 
second citation in a later homily, however, that gives reason to think this is more than 
simply a difference in Latin translation. 

In Homily 24 Origen returns to a similar theme and refers to Paul taking on the 
role of a sacrificial ram or goat. Origen quotes Rom 9:3 and then, again, 2 Tim 4:6, but 


this time with “resolutionis” as the primary reading. Rather than simply saying “or” 


(sive), the alternate reading (here, not “regressionis” but “reversionis”) is presented with 


3 In Latin, “anathema” can mean either “offering” or “curse.” While Paul seems to intend the 
latter, Origen (or Rufinus) clearly reads the terms as relating to some kind of offering or sacrificial act. 


** Doutreleau notes that in Rufinus's translation of Eusebius's Church History (2.22.6) he quotes 
2 Tim 4:6 with “regressionis” but does not mention a variant. 
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more specific detail: this is the reading found in the Greek copies. But neither reading is 
discussed further, and Origen moves along with his discussion of the sacrificial animals. 
The mention of Greek MSS indicates that the comment was either added or 
amended by the Latin translator (Rufinus). The fact that for 2 Tim 4:6 Rufinus uses 
two different words for the variant (*regressionis" and "reversionis") suggests that he is 
translating the same Greek word differently in two different homilies. If Rufinus read 
avadvoEews in Origen’s homilies and understood it to mean “return” (cf. this meaning of 
àvaXo in Luke 12:36), then he may have seen a contradiction between that reading and 
"resolutionis" in his Latin text and therefore commented on the difference as though 
Origen's Greek text attested a different reading from the Latin. If this is the case, then, 


there is no variant but simply a misunderstanding of the Greek term on Rufinus's part." 


? Similar comments by Rufinus in his translation of Origen's Commentary on Romans indicate 
that these are often places where Origen's Greek lemma differs from Rufinus's Latin lemma, and so 
Rufinus must point out the difference between the version Origen is commenting on and the version 
Rufinus's readers have before them. See, for example, Rom 16:5 (8118, above; cf. Rom 12:11 [$113], 13 
[$114] in the Catalogue). 


20 Doutreleau, in a footnote to his French translation, discusses this issue at length (SC 461:160-61 
n. 1). He determines that if Rufinus added these comments about the variation, this implies that he had 
multiple copies of the Latin text of 2 Timothy at his disposal, or at least an annotated MS with variants 
listed in the margins. However, to me it appears that Rufinus would only need three things: Origen's Greek 
homilies, knowledge of the Vulgate reading (or, what would become the Vulgate reading), and possibly a 
copy of the Old Latin that read either “regressionis” or “reversionis” (the other of the two may simply be 
Rufinus's own translation of Origen's quotation). But Doutreleau also makes another interesting 
suggestion: since the MSS of the Homily on Numbers are generally so late, copyists of the translation may 
have added the Vulgate reading at some point during the text's transmission. While this is possible in 
Hom. Num. 10.2.1, the mention of the Greek copies in 24.1.5, which is consistent with Rufinus's other 
translations of Origen, most likely goes back to Rufinus himself. 
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Revelation 2:22 

186. Primasius, Comm. Apoc. 1.2 (2:22) 

1: lectum [kAtvnv] (majority of witnesses) [NA, UBS, Metzger] 
2: luctum? 


Lectus hic datur intellegi securitas delinqentium, quam sibi per inpunitatem 
criminum saepe flagitiosi promittunt, cum peccantes experti non fuerint praesentis 
irae uindictam et paenitentiam eatenus neglegunt, donec eis repentinus 
superueniat interitus sicut dolor parturientis et non effugient. A deo autem in hoc 
securitatis neglectu dari dicuntur, cum latenti quidem non tamen iniusto iudicio 
deseruntur. De hac securitate alibi legimus: Auersio paruulorum interficiet eos, et 
prosperitas stultorum perdet illos. Alia translatio luctum pro lecto posuit, quo 
aeternam miseriam designauit, nisi paenitentiam egerint ab operibus suis. (CCSL 
92:34) 


The bed here is to be understood as that security which sinners often promise to 
themselves when they have committed disgraceful crimes with impunity. That is, 
sinners at times do not experience the vengeance of present wrath and so neglect 
penanace until sudden destruction comes upon them like the pain of childbirth and 
they are not able to escape. They are said to be given over by God to this 
neglectfulness that this security produces, for they are abandoned to a hidden, 
although not unjust, judgment. We read of such security also elsewhere: “The 
little ones are killed by their turning away, and the prosperity of the foolish will 
destroy them" [Prov 1:32]. Another translation renders *mourning" for *bed," 
whereby is designated the eternal misery that awaits those who do not repent from 


their works. (ACCS 12:36) 

Discussing Revelation verse by verse, Primasius is describing the fate of those 
who follow the sin of “Jezebel” as he turns to 2:22. In his lemma, he cites the reading 
“lectum” and explains what this bed is: a restful security that sinners feel, but it is a false 
security that will lead to their destruction (as reinforced by Prov 1:32). Primasius then 
notes in passing that there is another reading, “luctum” instead of “lectum.” The 


difference of only one letter in Latin (and the lack of a corresponding variant in Greek) 


suggests that this is strictly a Latin variant. While Primasius refers to it as an alternate 


acc. to Primasius »» 


27 Cf, UBS, which lists Primasius as the sole evidence for this reading: “/uctum mss 
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translation, it is more likely a variant (a scribal misreading or error) based on the 
translation “lectum.” Primasius offers a brief exegesis of this alternate reading, but then 


he quickly passes on to v. 23 and the fate of the “children of Jezebel.” 
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APPENDIX A 


COMPARISON OF LISTS OF EXPLICIT REFERENCES TO VARIANTS 


The initial list of references to variant readings was made by Eberhard Nestle in 
his introduction to textual criticism.! Nestle explains about his list: *Where only one 
passage is given, it will be found in full in Tischendorf. Passages in which the word 
avtiypagov itself or its synonyms (codex, exemplar, etc.) does not occur, but where 
express mention is yet made of readings found in manuscripts, are given in brackets" 
(1.8, parentheses).? Bruce Metzger later expanded the list, following the same format of 


author's name with a series of scriptural references.) In addition to Tischendorf’s 


' The list first appeared in the 2™ edition as an appendix (E. Nestle, Einführung in das griechische 
Neue Testament [2nd ed.; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1899], 266-67; English: Introduction to 
the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament [trans. W. Edie; 1901; repr. Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 
2001], 340-42), and subsequently in the 3" edition (1909) as part of the text (pp. 165-67). The 2" edition 
German and English lists are largely the same, although a couple of corrections appear in the English 
version. The 3™ edition (German only) incorporates some of the same corrections and adds a handful of 
new references. In the table below, differences between the lists are explained in the footnotes; notes and 
comments reproduced from Nestle are given from the English edition wherever they have not changed 
significantly in the 3 German edition. 


? Nestle, Introduction to the Textual Criticism, 340. By “Tischendorf,” Nestle means Novum 
Testamentum Graece (ed. by C. Tischendorf; 2 vols.; 8" ed. critica maior; 1872; repr. Graz, Austria: 
Akademische Druck, 1965). This is the same edition referred to by Metzger and throughout the notes 
below. As is made clear by Nestle's comments, his primary interest in this list is noting where manuscripts 
(&vttypa@a) are mentioned. Metzger therefore shifted the focus slightly by looking instead for references 
to variants. 


? B. M. Metzger, “St. Jerome's Explicit References to Variant Readings in Manuscripts of the 
New Testament" in Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black (ed. 
E. Best and R. McL. Wilson; New York: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 188-90. Metzger only 
mentions Nestle's 2" edition (188 n. 1), since this is where the list first appeared, but his inclusion of 
references from the 3™ edition suggests that is the version of Nestle’s list that he used. 
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apparatus, Metzger also identifies UBS as a source, as well as further references “culled 


from a variety of editions, which are in every case briefly identified."* 


The table below reproduces Nestle's and Metzger's lists, preserving their 


notations (parentheses, footnotes, etc.), although the format of the Scripture citations and 


the spelling of a few names have been updated. The final column in the table represents 


the texts included in the Catalogue and Additional Texts, above. Where citations in 


Nestle's or Metzger's lists have not been included in the present study, the reason is 


explained in the notes. As discussed in several of the notes, Nestle often gives incorrect 


verse numbers, which Metzger then repeats, requiring some textual criticism on the lists 


themselves. 


TABLE A.1 


COMPARATIVE LIST OF NESTLE, METZGER, AND CATALOGUE 


Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
Acacius ] Cor 15:51 ] Cor 15:51 
Adamantius (i.e. Origen) see (ap. Jerome) Matt (see Jerome, Matt 
Jerome 24:36 24:36) 
Ambrose Matt 24:36 Matt 24:36 
Luke 7:35 Luke 7:35 Luke 7:35 
Luke 11:13 Luke 11:13 
John 3:6 
Gal 4:8 Gal 4:8 Gal 4:8 
Phil 3:3 Phil 3:3 
Heb 2:9? 


^ Metzger, "St. Jerome's Explicit References," 188. The edition of UBS he used could not have 
been more recent than the 3" edition, published in 1975 (the 3" ed. corrected came out in 1983). Some of 
the references that he culled from the apparatus have since disappeared from the 4" rev. ed. (1993). 


? I have not yet located this citation. Ambrose does cite the variant “sine deo" (yv pic 0200) in 
De Fide 2.8.63-65; 5.8.106, as noted by Tischendorf (“Amb"“ 249? et>5™), but Ambrose does not here 
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TABLE A.1 (Continued) 


Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
Pseudo-Ambrose Rev 11:2? 
Ambrosiaster Acts 15:29 
Rom 5:147 Rom 5:14 Rom 5:14 
(Rom 12:13) Rom 12:11? Rom 12:11 
1 Cor 5:3 1 Cor 5:3? 2 Cor 5:3 
Gal 2:5 Gal 2:5 Gal 2:5 
Ammonius John 19:14//Mark 
15:25 
Acts 14:26 (see also 
Pseudo- 
Oecumenius) 
Anastasius Matt 27:18 Matt 27:18 (see Origen, Matt 
27:17) 
Anastasius Abbot Luke 22:43-44 
Andrew of Caesarea | Rev 3:7 Rev 3:7 Rev 3:7 
Rev 15:6 Rev 15:6 
Anonymous Matt 2:18 Matt 2:18! 
scholia!" 
Matt 20:28 Matt 20:28” 


mention any alternate readings. The apparatus for the 2'" and 3" editions of UBS reads “mss 
but this is no longer present in the 4" edition. 


acc. to Ambrose 95 
3 


* I have not yet located this citation. The apparatus for the 2" and 3" editions of UBS reads 
“mssi fe Ps Ambrose » but this is no longer present in the 4" edition. 


7 Nestle includes the comment: “the quotation should be corrected in accordance with Haussleiter, 


Forschungen, iv. 32.” 


* Metzger corrected the 12:13 in Nestle’s list to 12:11; the heading at the top of the page in 
Tischendorf where this text is cited reads “12,13” (1.e., Rom 12:13). This seems to be a common mistake 
in Nestle’s list that he gives the verse heading at the top of Tischendorf’s page rather than the correct verse 


number from the apparatus. 


? Metzger has copied Nestle’s incorrect number. The reference is from 2 Corinthians, not 1 


Corinthians. 


10 This is a challenging category since many of these comments (typically gleaned from the 
apparatus of Tischendorf) ride the line between anonymous excerpts from other works, on the one hand, 
and scribal or scholarly notes added to the margin (i.e., a form of textual apparatus) on the other. While 
marginal notes are valuable, they are venturing beyond the scope of the present study, and the list would be 
much longer if they were to be collected comprehensively. Therefore, most of these are not included in the 


Catalogue. 


!! See the footnote for Origen, Matt 2:18, below. 
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TABLE A.1 (Continued) 


Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
(Anonymous (Matt 22: 19)" Matt 22:12" 
scholia, cont.) 
Mark 11:13 Mark 11:13" 
Luke 16:19! Luke 16:19 
Luke 22:43f. Luke 22:43f." 
Luke 24:13 Luke 24:13 
John 1:29 John 1:29 (see John 
Chrysostom, John 
1:28)? 
John 7:53 John 7:53? 


12 After citing various Latin witnesses to a Western addition at the end of the verse, Tischendorf 
notes: “Accedit syr? *!"* (est cod. 1. Asseman., vide Adler. ad h. 1.) cum d maxime conveniens, addita 
insuper hac nota: Haec quidem in exemplis antiquis in Lc tantum leguntur capite 53 (i.e. Lc 14,7 sqq); 
inveniuntur autem in exx. graecis (an potius in exemplo graeco?) hoc loco; quapropter hic etiam a nobis 


adiecta sunt.” 


ETOUPE.” 


? This reference does not appear in the 2" edition, but was added in parentheses in the English 
edition, and without the parentheses in the 3™ edition. 


^ Tischendorf includes the note: “item testatur schol codicum" ap Matthaei: ev tici Ketto to 


? The verse should be Mark 11:11 (11:13 is from the top of the page in Tischendorf [1:337]). In 


Tischendorf s apparatus, after the evidence for ts o pac, it reads: “Addunt in mg 40 et 72 (sunt codices 


cum scholiis): AVaELWV ovtov tov tovóatov, EV QÀAoto aviypoaqoto." 


' Nestle adds in parentheses: “giving the name of the Rich Man as Ninive, i.e., Phinees; see 
Rendel Harris in the Expositor, March 1900" [the reference to Harris does not appear in the German 
editions]. Tischendorf's note reads: “Cf scholiastam ibidem [cdd 36. 37]: eopov õe tiwe£o kot TOU 
TMAOLOLOD EV TLOLV AVTLYPAPOLG TOLVOHA vivevno A£yopevov." 


'’Tischendorf quotes “schol”: toteov ott ta nepi tov OPOLPwV tiva tov AVTLYPAGaV 
OUK EXOVOLV’ TANV HAPTOPEL TN Xpnost TALTN WO KELNEVT] KAL SLOVDO. APEOTAY. KAL 
YEVVASLOG O KWVOT. KAL ENLPAVLOG O KLTP. KAL ETEPOL TATEPES ayıor (“Know that some copies do 
not have the comments concerning the drops [of blood]; indeed Dionysius the Areopagite, Gennadius of 
Constantinople, Epiphanius of Cyprus, and other holy fathers testify to this event being in the text"). Cf. 
Epiphanius, Luke 22:43-44, below. 


'S Under the evidence for &£1jKkovta, Tischendorf cites: “scho 


34,194 
1"et 


(£xatóv EENKOVTO 


Asktéov' oOto O0 yàp tà GaKpIBT mEpléyer Kai 1) ópiyévouo [34. om] tho GANnOEtac BeBotocio)." 


P? The correct verse is John 1:28 (the header for this page in Tischendorf [1:750] reads 1:29). This 
scholion is simply a paraphrase of John Chrysostom’s Homilies on John, so I have included it in the 
Catalogue as a subentry under Chrysostom on John 1:28. 
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TABLE A.1 (Continued) 


Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
(Anonymous John 21:25 John 21:25?! 
scholia, cont.) 
Rom 8:24 Rom 8:24” 
Apollinaris Matt 5:22 
Matt 6:1 (see also 
Origen) 
Mark 6:8 
John 7:53? 
Apolloniades Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 
528^ 
Arethas of Caesarea Rom 3:9? Rom 3:9 
Rev 1:2 Rev 1:2 Rev 1:2 
Rev 3:7 Rev 3:7 Rev 3:7 
Asclepiades Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 
5.28 


20 Tischendorf quotes a number of marginal notes that discuss the MS evidence for the pericope 
adulterae (1:828). 


?! Choosing to omit v. 25 from his text in agreement with &*, Tischendorf cites with the evidence 
an extended scholion (followed by an addition to this scholion in cod. 36): *Praeterea conferenda sunt 
complurium codicum scholia, ut quod Matthaeius ex 237. protulit: &ÀAoo 8& npooOr[knv sivai qnot 
(137. al mu &AXot et Maotv) voto, t£0guótoo HEV ATO twvóo TOV quAonóvov EEWOEv (137. al 
mu add év napevOr[kq), sio TAPAOTAGIV TOD TAEiOVa siva TOV yeypougévov TH yeyevnuéva 
Tapa toO kopioo Davpata, Kata uépoo è bq’ £tépou Ayvoig toO TPdTOL TOYOV čowðev 
(137. etc xà UNO T. kop. yeyevnuéva Ooavpaotd: katayévtooc 6£ Éoo0gv ayvoia TOYOV TOD 
TPUTOD YPAPEWS, LTO twóc TOV TAAGIOV HEV OBK AKPIBOV 8£,) kat uépoo THO TOD 
svayyeAtov Ypa~no yevousvov (137. etc yeyovetos), tà (137. etc önep Sic) TaVTWV TOV 
EvaYYEALWV O ypóvooc koi 1| covijgta pépgo0ot TaPECKEaCEV.” 


*° Tischendorf includes the marginal note from 1739 (here “47™”), to TAAGLOV ovtoG EXEL. 
There are a number of such references in that MS, particularly in Romans (see K. Lake, J. de Zwaan, and 
M. S. Enslin, “Codex 1739,” in Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts [ed. K. Lake and S. New; 
Harvard Theological Studies 17; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932], 141-219, esp. 199-219). 


? Nestle comments after the name (which he spells *Apollinarius") and before the reference: 
“possibly mentioned in the scholia in Codex Marchalianus (see Swete’s Septuagint, iii. p. viii).” Since 
Nestle only cites one verse here, presumably this is what the comment is referring to. I have followed 


Metzger in omitting this reference from the present study. 


? The Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. references were corrected from 5.18 in Nestle's 2™ edition to 5.28 in 
the English translation and in the 3" edition (see also Asclepiades, Hermophilus, Theodotus). 


? Metzger includes in parentheses: *K. Staab, Pauluskommentare, 1933, p. 654." 
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TABLE A.1 (Continued) 


Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
Athanasius? Matt 5:22 Matt 5:22 (see Pseudo- 
Athanasius) 
Rom 8:11 (see Pseudo- 
Athanasius) 
2 Thess 2:9 2 Thess 2:9 2 Thess 2:87” 
Pseudo-Athanasius Matt 5:22 
Rom 8:11 (see also 
Didymus) 
Augustine Matt 5:22 Matt 5:22 
Matt 5:32 Matt 5:32 
Matt 6:4 Matt 6:4 
Matt 10:3 Matt 10:3 
Matt 27:9 Matt 27:9 Matt 27:9 
Mark 8:10 
Luke 3:22 Luke 3:22 Luke 3:22 
John 7:53-8:11 
John 16:13 John 16:13 
Rom 5:14 Rom 5:14 Rom 5:14 
Rom 7:18 Rom 7:18 
(Rom 13:14) Rom 13:147 
] Cor 15:5 ] Cor 15:5 ] Cor 15:5 
] Cor 15:51 ] Cor 15:51 
Phil 3:3 Phil 3:3 Phil 3:3 
Col 2:18 Col 2:18 


°° Nestle includes in parentheses “also Pseudo-Athanasius," but he does not distinguish which 
citations may be genuine or spurious. Metzger simply includes all three entries under “Athanasius.” At the 
end of the entry for Athanasius, Nestle adds: “for his mention of the nuxtia made for the Emperor 
Constans, see above, p. 181, note, and p. 184; Zahn's Forschungen, iii. 100, GK. i. 73.” 


?' This is a rare text that I could locate only in a quotation from Tischendorf's apparatus and thus 
may very well also belong in the category of Pseudo-Athanasius. The correct verse is 2 Thess 2:8 (the 
heading at the top of the page in Tischendorf for this part of the apparatus is 2:9 [2:772]). 


28 Tischendorf cites Doctr. chr. 4.20(40), but here Augustine is simply discussing the word order 
of the Latin translation relative to the Greek and its euphony. He makes no mention of a variant. Nestle's 
use of parentheses for this entry indicates that the discussion does not explicitly refer to manuscripts, only 
to various readings. If Nestle (and Metzger) is referring to a different discussion by Augustine, I have not 


yet been able to locate it. 
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TABLE A.1 (Continued) 


Author 


Nestle 


Metzger 


Donaldson 


Basil the Great? 


Luke 22:36 


Luke 22:36 


Luke 22:36 


Eph 1:1 


Eph 1:1 


Eph 1:1 


Bede” Acts, passim 


Acts 3:27 


Acts 4:10 


Acts 5:3 


Acts 7:17 


Acts 8:37 


Acts 10:32 


Acts 13:20 


Acts 13:33 


Acts 14:19 


Acts 15:24 


Acts 17:26 


Acts 18:17 


Acts 21:25 


Acts 22:9 


Acts 24:6-8 


Cassiodorus Gal 2:5?! 


John 19:14 John 19:14//Mark 


15:25 


Chronicon Paschale | John 19:14” 


John Chrysostom John 1:28 John 1:28 John 1:28 


Eph 5:14 


? Nestle adds at the end of this entry: “Zahn, Einleitung, i. 345.” The German (both 2" and 3"! 
ed.) then includes a footnote, which in the English edition was moved into the text of the introduction to 
this appendix. The note reads in part, “I may mention here that a certain ‘Basilius diaconus’ was the 
possessor of a magnificent Bible, the cover of the first part of which was used for Codex Syrohexaplaris 
Ambrosianus. . . .” 


30 See Appendix B, below. Rather than including Bede's numerous citations in the Catalogue or 
Additional Texts, I have treated him separately. 


31 T have not yet located this citation. 


? [n the English edition, Nestle includes in parentheses “see above, p. 30,” referring to where he 
quotes the Greek of this passage from the Chronicon. 
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TABLE A.1 (Continued) 


Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 

Apostolic [John 7:53ff.]^ 

Constitutions 

Claudius of Turin Gal 2:5 (see Jerome, Gal 
2:5y7 

Cyril of Alexandria Matt 4:17 (see also 
Origen) 
John 12:28 

Didymus John 7:53-8:11 


Romans 8:11 (see 
also Pseudo- 
Athanasius) 


] Cor 15:51 ] Cor 15:51 


] Cor 15:52 (see 
also Jerome) 


2 Cor 1:1 2 Cor 1:1 2 Cor 1:1 
Titus 3:10 
Diodore of Tarsus Heb 2:9 
Ephraem Luke 1:35? Luke 1:35 (see Ephraem 
Graecus) 
Ephraem Graecus Luke 1:35 
Epiphanius Matt 1:8 Matt 1:8% 
Matt 1:11 
Matt 2:377 Matt 2:3 


33 This entry was added in Nestle's 3" edition. I have included it in the same location as in 
Nestle's list but under the English name. The verse reference is in brackets because Nestle does not 
actually include it. The full entry reads: "Constitutiones apostolorum 2, 24 am Rand des Kodex y bei 
Lagarde (nicht in Funks Ausgabe!) nepi ts Ho1yaAtéoc, ónep Ev TQ katà "Iodvvnv evayyeAtw £v 
toig naradi AVTLYPa@ots Keita” (3 ed., p. 166). This appears to be a marginal comment rather than 
an original part of the text, so I have not included it in the Catalogue. 


* This part of Claudius's commentary on Galatians is simply an extended quotation of Jerome 
(with a little rearranging and some Augustine thrown in), so it is not a separate discussion of the variants. 


35 Nestle added this entry in the 3™ edition. 


°° At Matt 1:8, Tischendorf notes “Item Epiph! et"* °” (see Panarion 1.7.9; Ancoratus 59.4). 
Epiphanius does attest a longer reading in these two passages, but he does not discuss the variant until he 
addresses the end of the passage at v. 11 (Panarion 1.8.1-4). Since Nestle does not include 1:11 (where 
Tischendorf does quote Epiphanius referring to the MSS), I suspect he incorrectly got 1:8 (“1,8” in the 
German) from the reference to Epiphanius, which in Tischendorf reads “Epiph'*”; Metzger is just 
duplicating Nestle's error. 
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Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
(Epiphanius, cont.) | Matt 2:1 ii Matt 2:11” Matt 2:11 
Matt 8:28 Matt 8:28 Matt 8:28 parr. 
Luke 2:4; John 7:42 
Luke 8:26 Luke 8:26 (see Matt 8:28 parr.) 
Luke 19:41 Luke 19:41 (see Luke 22:43-44) 
Luke 22:43f.” Luke 22:42f. Luke 22:43-44 
John 1:28 John 1:28 John 1:28 
John 19:14//Mark 
15:25 
Eph 1:1 Eph 1:1 Eph 1:1 (see also 
Marcion) 
2 Tim 4:10 
Eusebius Matt 13:35 Matt 13:35 Matt 13:35 
Matt 27:9 Matt 27:9 Matt 27:9 
Mark 1:2 Mark 1:2 Mark 1:2 
Mark 16:3 Mark 16:37! 
Mark 16:9ff. Mark 16:8ff. Mark 16:9ff. 
John 19:14 John 19:14 John 19:14//Mark 
15:25 
Euthalius Jude 25 Jude 25” 


7 I have not yet located this citation. Nestle added it to his list in the 3" edition, followed by the 
notation in parentheses: “I, 122 Di." 


38 Nestle includes a snippet of Epiphanius’s text and the reference, “See Westcott and Hort, 


‘Notes,’ in loco." 


? Metzger includes in parentheses: *Westcott-Hort, volume II ad loc." 


? Nestle had this reference in parentheses in the 2" edition but removed the parentheses in the 3". 


^! [ did not find a separate discussion by Eusebius on variants in this verse, only for the ending of 


Mark in general. I suspect that Nestle is referring to the notes on 16:2 in Tischendorf (the heading for the 
page [1:402] is 16:3), and may be mistaking one of the two quotations of the Severus text (Ps-Nyss in 
Tischendorf) as Eusebius due to the proximity of the references. 


? Nestle (and then Metzger) is apparently referring to Tischendorf's quotation of Euthalius in the 
apparatus on the subscription for Jude. After citing Euthalius's data on the sections and stichoi for Jude 
and the catholic epistles, Tischendorf notes, “Denique haec nota additur: dvteBANOn 8£ TOV npd&gov 
kal KABOAIKOV ETLOTOADYV TO DigAtov TPdG tà AKpLBH Avtiypaga to £v xoicapsiq. 
BifAivoOrno edoeBiov Tod naquptAov" (Finally, this note is added: “The text of Acts and the Catholic 
Epistles was compared to the most accurate copies of the library of Eusebius Pamphilus in Caesarea"; cf. 
PG 85:692). 
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Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
Euthymius Matt 7:24 Matt 7:24 
Zigabenus 
(Mark 16:9) Mark 16:9? 
John 7:53 John 7:53 John 7:53-8:11 
Gregory of Nyssa? | Mark 16:2 Mark 16:2 (see Severus) 
Mark 16:9 Mark 16:9 (see Severus) 
Hermophilus Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 
5.28 
Hesychius” Mark 16:2 (see Severus) 
Mark 16:9 (see Severus) 
Hieronymus (see 
Jerome) 
Hilary Luke 22:42 Luke 22:43-44 
Irenaeus Rev 13:18% Rev 13:18 Rev 13:18 
Isidore Heb 9:17 Heb 9:17 Heb 9:17 
Jerome” Matt 5:22 Matt 5:22 
Matt 6:25 Matt 6:25 
Matt 11:19 Matt 11:19 
Matt 11:23 Matt 11:23 
Matt 13:35 Matt 13:35 Matt 13:35 


? The same note about the ending of Mark, regarding what text is found in previous commentaries 
(rather than in the MSS), is found in the commentaries on this Gospel by both Euthymius Zigabenus (PG 
129:845) and Theophylact (PG 123:677 n. 90): paciv dé tives TOV żényntóv EvtTadoa 
cujtAnpobo0at TO KaTA Mápkov góayyéAiov: tà 8& EMEENS npooOrjknv sivo petayevéotepav. 
Xp dé xot toótnv EpuNvedoat, umó£v TH Anasi Aopotvopévnv (this version follows the 
corrections made by J. Hug, La Finale de L Évangile de Marc [Paris: J. Gabalda, 1978], 197); “Some of the 
Commentators state that here [v. 8] the Gospel according to Mark finishes; and that what follows is a 
spurious addition. This portion we must also interpret, however, since there is nothing in it prejudicial to 
the truth” (J. W. Burgon, The Last Twelve Verse of the Gospel according to S. Mark [Oxford: J. Parker, 
1871], 69). 


^ Nestle adds “Pseudo-” in parentheses. In the 3" edition, he has added “Severus” after a dash, 
along with a footnote that references, on the question of authorship, *Abbé Martin in Pitra's Analecta IV, 
1884 p. VII n. 3" and M.-A. Kugener, *Une homélie de Sévére d'Antioche attribuée à Grégoire de Nysse et 
à Hésychius de Jérusalem," Revue de l'Orient chrétien 3 (1898): 435-51. 
* See the note for Gregory of Nyssa, above. In the 3 edition, Nestle adds “Severus” after a dash, 
along with a call number to the same footnote as for Gregory of Nyssa. 


“© Nestle's English edition includes in parentheses “see above, in loco.” Nestle discusses this verse 
and quotes from Irenaeus on p. 334. 


? Since Metzger's list is an addendum to his article on Jerome, he does not include Jerome in his 
list. The references given here are gleaned from the body of the article. 
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Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
(Jerome, cont.) Matt 16:2-3 Matt 16:2b-3 
Matt 21:31 Matt 21:31 Matt 21:31 
Matt 24:37" Matt 24:36 Matt 24:36 
Matt 27:9 
Mark 3:17? 
Mark 16:9 Mark 16:9 Mark 16:9ff. 
Mark 16:14 Mark 16:14 
Luke 1:46 (see also 
Origen) 
Luke 2:33 Luke 2:33 
Luke 14:27 Luke 14:27 
(Luke 18:30)? 
Luke 22:43f. Luke 22:43f. Luke 22:43-44 
John 4:5 
John 7:53 John 7:53-8:11 John 7:53-8:11 
John 19:14//Mark 
15:25 
Acts 15:29 Acts 15:29 Acts 15:29 
Rom 12:11 Rom 12:11 
Rom 16:25-27 Rom 16:25-27^! 
] Cor 9:5 ] Cor 9:5 ] Cor 9:5 


48 Nestle updated this reference from 24:17 in the 2™ edition to 24:37 in the 3". However, 24:36 
is the correct reference. Tischendorf quotes Jerome’s comments on p. 1:164 (continuing the apparatus on 
v. 36 from p. 163); the heading for this page is 24:37. 


? Tischendorf quotes from Jerome, Comm. Matt. 10:4 (as evidence for the name “boanerges” [cf. 
SC 242: 188]), and Comm. Dan. 1:7 (5.625); in the latter, Jerome says that while most consider the name to 
be “boanerges,” it should more correctly be read “banereem” (or *benereem"; the MSS of Jerome offer a 
variety of spellings here) (quod non, ut plerique putant, *boanerges' sed emendatius legitur ‘banereem’; 
CCSL 75A:780). Although Jerome's language here is similar to his discussion of variants (“plurique” and 
"emendatius," at a glance, recall his comments about MSS), Jerome is simply offering a more accurate 
transliteration from the Hebrew name for “sons of thunder,” not attesting a variant or even suggesting a 
correction to the text of Mark (see also Jerome, Nom. hebr. 66.9). 


°° On the reading noAAomAaoctova, Tischendorf quotes two passages from Jerome (Jov. 2.19, 26) 
where he discusses the Synoptic parallels for this verse. Jovinian apparently knew of one instance where 
the reward was “sevenfold,” but Jerome corrects him that Matthew and Mark read “a hundredfold," and 
Luke reads “much more,” so that Jovinian either has falsified the text or is mistaken (sciat in Matthaeo et in 
Marco, apostolis, qui universa sua dimiserant, centuplum repromissum. In Evangelio autem Lucae multo 
plura, id est, toA0 xAsiovo, et penitus in nullo Evangelio pro centum scriptum esse septem; seque aut 
falsarium, aut imperitiae reum teneri [PL 23:323]). 


>! At Rom 14:23, UBS' includes in the apparatus, “mss *** '*J*?"* vid». however, this is referring to 
the evidence for Rom 16:25-27 and so Rom 14:23 is not listed as a separate entry in this study. 
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Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
(Jerome, cont.) ] Cor 13:3 ] Cor 13:3 
] Cor 15:51 ] Cor 15:51 
] Cor 15:52 (see 
also Didymus) 
Gal 2:5 Gal 2:5 Gal 2:5 
Gal 3:1 Gal 3:1 Gal 3:1 
Gal 5:19-21 
Eph 1:6 
Eph 2:4 (see also 
Origen) 
Eph 3:14 Eph 3:14 Eph 3:14 
Eph 4:19 
Eph 4:29 
Eph 5:14 
Eph 5:22 Eph 5:22 
Col 2:18 Col 2:18 
l'riavtd5:3T7- | 1 Tim 1:15 
1 Tim 5:19 ] Tim 5:19 ] Tim 5:19 
Titus 3:15 
Heb 2:10? Heb 2:9 Heb 2:9 
Pseudo-Jerome ] Cor 15:51 
Macarius Magnes Mark 15:34 (see Porphyry) 
John 12:31 John 12:31 
Macedonius ^ Rom 8:11 (ap. Athanasius) (see Pseudo- 
Rom 8:11 Athanasius) 
Marcion see Epiphanius, Eph | (ap. Epiphanius) (see Epiphanius; 
1:1 Eph 1:1 Tertullian) 


5 Metzger includes 3:1 because it has a similar variant (“St. Jerome’s Explicit References,” 186); 


however, Jerome cites enough of the verse to identify it as 1:15, not 3:1. 


?* The correct verse is Heb 2:9; Tischendorf lists no variants for Heb 2:10. While he gives the 
quotation from Jerome (in the apparatus for Heb 2:9) on p. 2:786 (where the heading reads 2:11), the 
majority of the apparatus for 2:9 is on the previous page (2:785), where the heading reads 2:10. This 
appears to be why Nestle includes Heb 2:10 several times in his list, all of which should be Heb 2:9. 


?^ While Nestle does not include Macarius in his list, he does mention a reference to MSS by 
Macarius on p. 167 of the 3" edition, which Metzger then incorporates into his list. Metzger includes an 
extended footnote, giving both examples, “in view of the rarity of the only edition of the Greek text of 
Macarius Magnes' Apocriticus (that of C. Blondel, published at Paris in 1876)"; a more recent Greek 
edition and modern translations are now available (see the Catalogue and Bibliography). 


?5 After the name, Nestle includes in parentheses: “see Draeseke, ThStKr., 1890, 12.” 
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Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
Marius Victorinus Gal 2:5 
Maximinus ] Cor 15:47 1 Cor 15:476 
Maximus of Turin 1 Cor 15:517 
Pseudo- Acts 14:26 Acts 14:26 Acts 14:26 (see also 
Oecumenius?? Ammonius) 
] Cor 15:5 
Phil 3:14 (see also 
Origen) 
Heb 2:9 
2 Pet 1:1 2 Pet 1:1 
Origen Matt 2:18 Matt 2:18” 
Matt 4:17 Matt 4:17 (see also 
Cyril of Alexandria) 
Matt 5:22 
Matt 5:32 
Matt 5:45 


°° Augustine (Maxim. 15.5) cites Maximinus as reading this verse with the variant “Dominus” (ô 
Kóp1iog): “And, of course, these words escaped your attention, where Paul himself says, The first man, 
Adam, was earthly from the earth; the second man, the Lord, as heavenly, came from heaven" (Nec hoc 
sane pervenit ad te, quod ait ipse Paulus: Primus homo Adam de terra terrenus, secundus homo Dominus de 
coelo coelestis advenit [PL 42:725]; see Augustine, Arianism and Other Heresies [trans. R. Teske; Hyde 
Park, NY: New City, 1995], 204). However, neither Augustine nor Maximinus here indicates this is a 
variant or shows awareness of another reading (there is only the implicit judgment of Maximinus that 
Augustine has misquoted the verse). Since this is the only mention of Maximinus on this page in 
Tischendorf, if Nestle intended a different variant, or a different verse, I am unsure what it was supposed to 
be. 


?7 Tischendorf reads “cdd ap Maxim???" but I have not yet located this citation. The apparatus for 
the 2" and 3" editions of UBS reads “Greek mss'*^ '? Maximus Turm» and eqgggheo to. Maximus Turi? ^ but these are 
no longer present in the 4" edition. 


?* Nestle simply has *Oecumenius"; Metzger reads *Oecumenius (pseudo).” All of the works 
mentioned here are thought to belong to the same author, whether an Oecumenius (6" or 10" cent.) or 
someone else (see Appendix C). 


?? As cited by Tischendorf, the catenae on Matthew (see Cramer, 1:18) include a discussion of a 
variant here by Origen, but the variant is in Jer 38:15 LXX (31:15 Eng) (the verse quoted in Matt 2:18). 
The variant Origen mentions does not appear to have been carried over into the citation in the copies of 
Matthew. Origen’s comment reads, “Ramah indicates a high place, which is why in some copies of the 
prophet is written, ‘A voice was heard in the height,’ and so forth" ( Papà onpaiver tónov OynAóÓv, 
ó0gv Ev tici TOV àvtwpoqov TOD npopýtov yéypantar, “pov £v TH óynAt] rikoóo0n," koi 
tà fs). Tischendorf also cites an additional scholion, which may be dependent on Origen's comment: 
516 kal £v Aoro AvTLYPA@OLG pw. £v Oy. keta. 
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Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
(Origen, cont.) Matt 6:1 Matt 6:1 (see also 
Apollinaris) 
Matt 8:28 Matt 8:28 Matt 8:28 parr. 
Matt 16:20 Matt 16:20 Matt 16:20 
Matt 18:1 Matt 18:1 Matt 18:1 
(Matt 19:19) Matt 19:19 Matt 19:19 
Matt 21:5 Matt 21:5 
Matt 21:9 
(Matt 21:15) Matt 21:15 Matt 21:9, 15 
Matt 24:19 Matt 24:19 


Matt 26:63//Mark 
14:61 


(Matt 27:9) Matt 27:9 

Matt 27:16ff.? Matt 27:16ff. Matt 27:17 

Mark 2:14 Mark 2:14 Mark 2:14 
Mark 3:18 Mark 3:18 

Luke 1:46 Luke 1:46 (see Jerome) 
Luke 8:26-37 (see Matt 8:28 parr.) 
Luke 9:48 Luke 9:48 
Luke 14:19 Luke 14:19 
Luke 23:45 Luke 23:45 
John 1:3-4 John 1:4 

John 1:28 John 1:28 John 1:28 
John 3:34 John 3:34 
Rom 3:5 Rom 3:5 

Rom 4:3 Rom 4:3 Rom 4:3 
Rom 5:14 Rom 5:14 
Rom 7:6 Rom 7:6 (Rufinus?) 

Rom 8:22 
(Rufinus?) 

Rom 12:11 (see Rufinus) 
Rom 12:13 (see Rufinus) 
Rom 14:23 (see Rom 16:25- 


© In the German edition, Nestle includes in parentheses “Zahn, E. [Einleitung] 2, 294," while in 
the English it reads “see above, in loco"; on p. 259 of the English edition, Nestle cites Zahn and briefly 
discusses the evidence of Origen, Tatian, and Jerome for this variant. 


*! At Rom 14:23, UBS includes in the apparatus, “mss “°° 98» for two different readings; 
however, this is referring to the evidence for Rom 16:25-27 and so Rom 14:23 is not listed as a separate 


entry in the present study. 
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Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
(Origen, cont.) (see Rufinus, Rom 
16:5) 
Rom 16:23” Rom 16:23 Rom 16:25-27 
Eph 2:4 Eph 2:4 Eph 2:4 (see also 
Jerome) 
Phil 3:14 (see also 
Pseudo- 
Oecumenius) 
Col 2:15 Col 2:15 (see Rufinus) 
2 Tim 4:6 2 Tim 4:6 
Heb 2:9 Heb 2:9 
Pelagius? Rom 12:13 Rom 12:13 
] Cor 10:22 ] Cor 10:22 
] Cor 15:51 (see Pseudo-Jerome) 
Col 3:15 Col 3:15 
2 Thess 2:3 2 Thess 2:3 
Peter of Laodicea? Matt 5:44 Matt 5:44 
Matt 6:13 Matt 6:13 
Matt 27:16 Matt 27:17 
Photius Eph 3:17 
] Tim 4:3 
Pierius see Jerome (ap. Jerome) Matt (see Jerome, Matt 
26:36 24:36) 
Porphyry(?) see Macarius Mark 15:34 
Magnes ^ 


$? Nestle adds in parentheses: “see Zahn, Einleitung, i. 276, 285." I believe the variant he intends 


here it the position of the Romans doxology. 


$$ Nestle added this reference in the 3 edition. He includes in parentheses “JThSt 03, 403,” 
which Metzger also includes, as “JTS, iii (1902), p. 403." This refers to the collection of scholia from 
Origen's Commentary on Ephesians compiled by J. A. F. Gregg. 


*^ Metzger includes in parentheses: “Souter, Pelagius 's Expositions, volume 1, 120f.” 


°° Metzger includes in parentheses: “edited by G. Heinrici, 1908." 


66 M: 2 
Metzger uses roman numerals for chapter numbers and has a typo here, xxvi instead of xxiv. 


57 Metzger also refers the reader to the previous footnote, in which he says: “The variant at Mk 
xv.34 . . . is attributed by Macarius to an anti-Christian opponent, thought by modern scholars to have been 


Porphyry... .” 
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Author 


Nestle 


Metzger 


Donaldson 


Primasius 


Rev 2:22 


Rev 2:22 


Rev 4:11 


Rufinus? Rom 7:6 (see 
Origen) 


Rom 8:22 (see 
Origen) 


Rom 12:11 (see also 
Origen) 


Rom 12:13 (see also 
Origen) 


Rom 16:5 (see also 
Origen) 


] Cor 15:51 


Col 2:15 (see also 
Origen) 


Severus Mark 16:2 


Mark 16:9 Mark 16:9 Mark 16:9ff. 


Socrates ] John 4:3 ] John 4:3 ] John 4:3 


Tertullian Eph 1:1 (see also 
Marcion) 


Theodore (of Matt 5:4-5 
Mopsuestia or 


Heraclea) 


Theodore of Rom 12:13” 


Mopsuestia 


Rom 12:13 Rom 12:13 


] Cor 11:10 


Eph 5:14” 


6 Throughout Rufinus's translations of Origen’s commentaries, especially the Commentary on 
Romans, variants are mentioned, but the references often specifically note the Latin MSS or cite a variant 
predominantly from the Latin tradition. Therefore, it seems that a number of these discussions were 
inserted by Rufinus when comparing his Latin versions against Origen's lemma. However, the attribution 
remains ambiguous because Rufinus does not distinguish his own words from those of Origen, and because 
Origen's own discussion of a variant may sometimes lie behind Rufinus's augmentation with Latin 
evidence. Thus, the best evidence we have to corroborate Origen's own mentions of variants is in the 
Greek fragments of the Commentary on Romans and in the margin of MS 1739. 


© Nestle added this reference in the 3™ edition. 
” Along with this text, which is known only from the Latin translation, H. B. Swete also mentions 
two other discussions that should be considered for inclusion in this list (Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni in 


epistolas B. Pauli commentarii [2 vols., Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1880, 1882], 1:Ixx-Ixxi). 
At Eph 3:5 (1:159), Theodore reads ọpatpia for topi, a variant that is not attested elsewhere and 
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Author Nestle Metzger Donaldson 
(Theodore of Heb 2:10 Heb 2:107! Heb 2:9 
Mopsuestia, cont.) 
Theodoret Rom 8:117 
Rom 16:3 Rom 16:3 Rom 16:3 
Eph 5:14 
'Theodotus Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 
5.28” 
Theophylact” John 19:14//Mark 
15:25 
2 Thess 3:14 2 Thess 3:14 2 Thess 3:14 
Heb 2:10 Heb 2:10” Heb 2:9 
Heb 10:1 Heb 10:1 Heb 10:1 
Titus of Bostra Matt 8:28 parr. 
Victor of Antioch Mark 16:9 Mark 16:9” Mark 16:9ff. 
Victor of Vita 1 John 5:7-8” 
Victorinus of Rome Gal 2:5 (see Marius 
Victorinus) 


appears to be his own conjecture. But another reading does have textual support, in Phil 1:1 (1:198-200) 
where Theodore reads obv ¿niokónois instead of covgrtiokónoic. 


71 See the note above for Jerome, Heb 2:10 (Nestle's list). 


” Theodoret’s discussion of this verse does include a variant, but he does not show awareness of 
multiple readings (see his Comm. Rom. 8:11). The apparatus for the 2" and 3™ editions of UBS reads 
“mgs* © Theodoret > but this is no longer present in the 4" edition. 


” See the discussion in Chapter 1, above. 
74 See also the footnote above for Euthymius Zigabenus, Mark 16:9ff. 
” See the note above for Jerome, Heb 2:10 (Nestle's list). 


76 In the 3" edition, Nestle added in parentheses, *Burgon, Last verses 288," which Metzger also 
includes, as “J. W. Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, p. 288 [American edition, p. 368]." 


7 Victor of Vita (in Africa, late 5" cent.) does cite the variant, “There are three who bear witness 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and these three are one" (tres sunt qui testimonium 
perhibent in caelo, pater, uerbum et spiritus sanctus, et hi tres unum sunt; Hist. Van. Pers. 2.82), but he 
does not describe it as a variant nor does he attest any alternate readings. See CSEL 7:60; Victor of Vita: 
History of the Vandal Persecution (trans. J. Moorhead; Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1992), 56. 
The apparatus for the 2" and 3™ editions of UBS reads “mss®™®®  V«^r Y? » but this is no longer present in 
the 4" edition. 
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APPENDIX B 


THE VENERABLE BEDE ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


Bede is a special case, and thus is treated here separately, for two reasons: (1) he 
is from the 8^ century and is therefore later than the time period under discussion in 
Volume I of this study; (2) most of his evidence relates to variants within the Latin 
tradition rather than Greek variants. So, while Bede is an excellent source of information 
about the type of textual scholarship being done in the centuries between Jerome and 
Erasmus and about variants in the Latin tradition, his evidence is secondary to the 
purposes of the present study. However, because the intent of the Catalogue is to cast the 
net as widely as possibly, that net would have a gaping hole if Bede were overlooked 
entirely. 

Bede's discussions of variants in the book of Acts come from two key sources: his 
Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (Expositio actuum apostolorum), and his 
subsequent Retractions on the Acts of the Apostles (Retractatio in actus apostolorum). 
The second was published at a much later date, perhaps as much as twenty years later, 
and thus incorporated the accumulation of his learning over the intervening decades.' In 
the Commentary, Bede occasionally refers to differences between versions or MSS, at 
times comparing the Greek and the Latin; in the Retractions, he makes such comments 

! M. L. W. Laistner dates the Commentary to between 709 and 716, and the Retractions to after 


731 (“Bede as a Classical and a Patristic Scholar," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4" series, 
16 [1933]: 79). 
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with great frequency. For the Commentary, Bede apparently relied primarily on a diglot 
MS (Codex Laudianus = E), with Greek and Latin columns, for his knowledge of the 
Greek text.” Therefore, when he comments on the reading in “the Greek,” he is appealing 
to the evidence of this single text rather than to multiple Greek witnesses. Many of the 
variants he notes (in both the Commentary and Retractions) are pluses in his Greek MS, 
representing traces of the interpolated Western text in E. Although by the time of the 
Retractions it is also possible that Bede is applying knowledge of one or more additional 
Greek texts that he has encountered in the ensuing years, his continued citations of E, as 
well as his citations of the Old Latin text from that same MS, show that even at a later 
date he was heavily dependent on that single (Greek) MS.? His testimony is thus 
primarily to a single Greek witness rather than to the range of variants within the Greek 
tradition, although his Latin witnesses often preserve variants also known in the Greek. 
Even so, his chief concern is to compare the Greek tradition as a unified whole against 


the variations in the Latin. 


? The Venerable Bede: Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (trans. L. T. Martin; Kalamazoo, 
MI: Cistercian Publications, 1989), xix. On Codex Laudianus (Bodleian Library MS Laudianus Graecus 
35), see the description and bibliography in B. M. Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible: An 
Introduction to Greek Paleography (New York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 96; and M. T. Gibson, The 
Bible in the Latin West, vol. 1, The Medieval Book (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1993), 22-23. 


> M. L. W. Laistner, “The Latin Versions of Acts Known to the Venerable Bede,” HTR 30 (1937): 
43. While Laistner's interest is in the Latin MSS, he does say about the Greek MSS known to Bede that 
besides the readings from E, there are at least “two undoubted translations of phrases not found in E gr. But 
the data available are insufficient to define more precisely the character of this second Greek manuscript of 
Acts" (p. 49). G. H. Brown is likely simply repeating Laistner's conclusions when he says that Bede 
worked with “at least three Latin and two Greek versions of Acts” (Bede the Venerable [Boston: G. K. 
Hall, 1987], 58). Perhaps more telling is the great absence of comparable comments about MSS in Bede's 
other NT commentaries, suggesting that this single bilingual copy of Acts was his only real access to the 
Greek NT. This absence is due in part (or in whole) to the fact that, by his own admission, his other NT 
commentaries are mostly a patchwork or abridgement of the work of earlier writers, such as Jerome and 
Augustine (see W. F. Bolton, A History of Anglo-Latin Literature, 597-1066, vol. 1, 597-740 [Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1967], 110-13, 117-19). Bede's knowledge of Greek readings beyond those 
attested in E could therefore easily come from earlier commentaries rather than direct exposure to other 
Greek NT MSS. 
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The citations in Bede's two works on Acts are too numerous to give each passage 
in full here (Nestle was wise to list for Bede simply “Acts, passim")^ The following 
table organizes the material by where the passages may be found, and offers limited data 
to suggest the textual value of each discussion (e.g., how they are used in the apparatus of 
UBS", whether they attest to Greek or only Latin readings, when the variant is too rare to 
appear in the modern critical editions, etc.)? Entries followed by an asterisk (*) appear in 
Metzger's list. Where a verse is given more than once, it refers to multiple variants in 
that verse, listed in the order they occur in the verse. Entries in parentheses ( ) in 
columns 1 or 2 refer to variants that occur only in the Latin tradition, although the Greek 
is cited as an alternate reading (supporting one of the Latin variants); because this study 
is primarily focused on Greek variants, there may be additional discussions of strictly 
Latin variants that are not included in this list. References in brackets [ ] are secondary 


discussions in the Retractions of the variant previously noted in the Commentary. 


^ See the comparative chart in Appendix A, above. 


? However, it is not entirely clear to me why the distinction is sometimes made in the UBS* 
apparatus that Bede refers to *Greek mss" rather than “Greek ms" (in the 2™ ed. of the UBS text, the 
majority of references to Bede, including all of the verses listed below that are included in that edition, read 
simply *Greek'** * P**^*). Bede typically introduces the Greek reading with some variation of “in Graeco 
habetur," and he uses the singular for “Greek” (without any addition of “codices,” as he does with the 
Latin) in all of the examples listed here that are given as “mss” in UBS* (see Acts 2:24; 10:30; 17:26; 
21:25; 22:9; 24:6-8). He reserves the term “codices” for the Latin, while the Greek is referred to as the 
“Graecum exemplar.” Only twice does he refer to the Greek in the plural (“Graeca exemplaria"). One 
place is at Acts 2:34 (Retractions), where Bede specifies that he means both the Greek of this verse and the 
Greek of the Psalm (109:1 LXX), which the verse is quoting. The other occasion is at Acts 4:32 
(Retractions), where the “Greek exemplars” are compared to “our copies” (et hic in Graecis exemplaribus, 
quod nostri codices non habent, adiunctum est. . . [CCSL 121:125]). 


* See the comparative chart in Appendix A, above. 
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TABLE B.1 


BEDE'S EXPLICIT REFERENCES TO VARIANTS IN ACTS 


Commentary 


Retractions 


UBS apparatus 


(Acts 1:10) 


Acts 1:13 


Acts 1:23 


(Acts 2:1) 


(Acts 2:4) 


Acts 2:23 


Acts 2:24 


acc. to Bede 


Greek mss 


Acts 2:30 


Greek ms** to Bede 


Acts 2:33 


(Acts 2:34) 


Acts 2:37 


Acts 2:41 


Acts 2:47-3:1 


Greek ms** to Bede 


Acts 3:20 


Acts 3:227 


(Greek ms*** to Rasy 


Acts 4:8 


Greek ms** to Bede 


Acts 4:10* 


acc. to Bede 


Greek ms 


(Acts 4:21) 


Acts 4:31 


Acts 4:32 


Acts 5:3* 


acc. to Bede 


Greek ms 


Acts 5:17 


Greek ms** to Bede 


Acts 5:24 


Acts 5:28 


Greek ms? to Bede 


Acts 5:30° 


Acts 5:38 


Acts 5:39 


acc. to Bede 


Greek ms 


Acts 6:8 


Acts 6:10 


Acts 7:1 


7 Metzger lists Acts 3:27, which is apparently a typo; he possibly intended 3:22 instead. 


* This variant does not appear in either UBS‘ or NA”: tov noãða avtos is added after TIYELPEV 
(cf. Swanson, which lists E as the only witness for the reading). 
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TABLE B.1 (Continued) 


Commentary Retractions UBS apparatus 
Acts 7:16? 
Acts 7: 16 Greek ms? to Bede 
Acts 7:17* Greek ms © Bede 
Acts 7:31-33" 
Acts 8:37* Greek ms? to Bede 
Acts 9:12 Greek ms** to Bede 
Acts 9:25 
Acts 9:26!! 
Acts 10:30 [Acts 10:30] Greck and Latin mss '? 
Acts 10:32* Greek ms* © Bede 
Acts 10:33 
Acts 10:41 
(Acts 12:8) 
Acts 13:6 
Acts 13:8 
Acts 13:20* Greek ms** ' Bede 
Acts 13:25” 
Acts 13:26" 
Acts 13:33* Greek ms** ' Bede 
Acts 13:33* Latin mss © B® 
Acts 13:41 


? Not in UBS* or NA”: 6 
the only witness). 


nactnp rv is added after ’ABpacu (cf. Swanson, which lists E as 


10 The variant from the Greek as described by Bede is a conflation of the statements by the Lord in 
vv. 32 and 33. As listed in Swanson (but not UBS or NA?) as the reading in E alone, Bede's Greek reads 
&k TOD oUpavoO Ag~yovoa instead of xupítov at the end of v. 31: “In Graeco ita scriptum est: Facta est 
uox de caelo dicens ad eum: Ego sum deus patrum tuorum, --- solue calciamenta de pedibus tuis; locus 


enim in quo stas terra sancta est." 


!! This variant does not appear in either UBS* or NA”: after apayevopevoc 8£, E and a handful 
of witnesses (945 1243 1837 2492) add 6 IIaXog (cf. 6 ZaoXog in L P Y and a number of minuscules; 


see Swanson). 


the only witnesses for the reading). 


only witness). 


only witness). 
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? Not in UBS* or NA”: 6 Xpiotóc is added after sipìù &yo (cf. Swanson, which lists E and 88 as 


? Not in UBS* or NA”: &kovoate is added after tov dv (cf. Swanson, which lists E as the 


* Not in UBS* or NA": ákoócacoa appears in place of (Sete (cf. Swanson, which lists E as the 


TABLE B.1 (Continued) 


Commentary Retractions UBS apparatus 
Acts 13:43P 
Acts 13:43 Greek ms** to Bede 
Acts 13:52 
Acts 14:2 
Acts 14:7 
Acts 14:10 
Acts 14:19* (v. 18 Vulgate) 
Acts 15:24* (Greek ms** to Bedes 
Acts 15:26 
Acts 15:33" 
Acts 17:6" 
Acts 17:26* Greek mss®™® to Bede 
Acts 18:4 
Acts 18:17* Greek ms? © Bede 
(Acts 18:18) [Acts 18:18] 
Acts 18:28 
Acts 19:14 
Acts 20:4 Greek ms** to Bede 
Acts 21 :25* Greek mss** to Bede 
Acts 21:27 
(Acts 21:39) 
Acts 22:3 
Acts 22:7 
Acts 22:9* Greek mss** to Bede 
(Acts 22:17) 
Acts 23:6 
Acts 24:6-8* mgg S Bede 
(Acts 24:17) 
Acts 27:5 
Acts 28:2 


? Not in UBS* or NA”: tov Oe6v is added after osfiopévov (cf. Swanson, which lists E as the 
only witness). 


* Not in UBS* or NA”: along with H L P Textus Receptus and a number of minuscules, E reads 
àmootóA o0ug instead of dxooteU.avtag avtovg (see Swanson). 


7 Not in UBS* or NA”: d2.ooc is added before &8gX«poUc (cf. Swanson, which lists E as the 
only witness for the reading). 


* Bede states that the longer reading appears in “some of our manuscripts" (i.e., the Latin) and in 
“the Greek” (In hoc loco quidam nostri codices aliquot uersus habent qui in Graeco ita leguntur. . .). 
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Based on this list of variant discussions, a few cursory conclusions can be drawn 
about Bede's intentions and his skill as a textual critic. As noted above, Bede's primary 
concern was to elucidate the Latin tradition (particularly the variations between the Old 
Latin and the Vulgate, or between various translations) based on a comparison with “the 
Greek.” He explains his purposes in offering comments on the textual evidence: “We 
have provided these things concerning translation so that you will not be astonished at the 
variety of manuscripts and fail to recognize which [version] is the more true." As seen 
in Chapter 1 (in Vol. I) with the treatment of the Hebrew by the Greek and Latin fathers, 
Bede also appeals to the Greek as a monolithic authority, showing only minimal 
discernment about the variety among Greek texts. He appeals to the Greek both for 
textual matters (usually noting where the Greek has an addition, or a different wording) 
and for clarity of translation and word meaning (especially with names and proper nouns 
that have been transliterated or changed their significance in the Latin). 

In terms of judging between various readings, Bede is sometimes content merely 
to note and explain the divergent readings, although he clearly sees the Greek as a 
superior external witness. In addition to MS evidence, he also refers to patristic 
witnesses for various readings (e.g., Augustine and Jerome for Acts 18:18). Lawrence 
Martin points out that Bede shows an awareness of potential distortions produced by 


textual transmission and translation, and that he offers perceptive comments about scribal 


? «Haec de translatione posuimus ne codicum uarietate stupefactus quid uerius sit ignores" (Bede, 
Comm. Acts 14:10; trans. Martin, Venerable Bede, 126). 


? See Laistner, *Bede as a Classical and a Patristic Scholar," 84-87, for a list of the patristic 
sources Bede cites, as well as an evaluation of his text-critical skills in the Retractions. 
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errors and their causes.”! Regarding Bede's textual criticism in general (not exclusive to 
his work on Acts), Charles Plummer writes: 

Throughout his theological works, Bede shows himself fully sensible of the 

importance of textual criticism. Not only does he continually compare . . . the 

Vulgate and the Itala together, but he constantly notes the readings of various 

manuscripts, pointing out which are faulty, though in one case he certainly allows 

his critical judgement to be determined by what he believes to be the exigences of 
the allegorical interpretation. He gives instances of corruption in MSS., and notes 
the special tendency of scribes to mistakes in copying numerals.” 

M. Laistner and Paul Meyvaert also offer praise for Bede’s text-critical prowess.” 
Meyvaert points out, though, that in spite of Bede’s alertness to textual difficulties, he 
typically quotes a faulty text with all of its errors rather than correcting it. Meyvaert calls 
this “the enigma of a man who had a shrewd sense of textual problems failing to bring it 


to bear on material replete with such problems.””* 


While he may be right in attributing 
this to Bede's reverence for the authority of the text in question, it is also possible that 
Bede was following an earlier tradition among textual scholars: namely, textual 
conservatism—preferring to note corrections in the margins or in a commentary (such as 


throughout his two works on Acts) rather than delete anything from the text itself (see 


Chap. 1). Whether Bede's skill as a text critic would meet the standards of modern 


?! Martin, Venerable Bede, xix. See also P. Meyvaert, “Bede the Scholar," in Famulus Christi: 
Essays in the Commemoration of the Thirteenth Centenary of the Birth of the Venerable Bede (ed. G. 
Bonner; London: SPCK, 1976), 49. 


? C. Plummer, Venerabilis Baedae Historiam ecclesiasticam gentis Anglorum (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1896), 1:liv-lvi (the footnotes provide examples of the various text-critical comments by Bede, 
applied to both the OT and NT). 


?* Laistner, “Bede as a Classical and a Patristic Scholar," 86-87; Meyvaert, “Bede the Scholar,” 
48-51. Meyvaert refers to the Retractions as “the high point of [Bede's] reflections on problems of textual 
criticism and . . . a work of great maturity" (50). It is also noteworthy that Bede's work on Acts, in which 
the majority of his text-critical comments appear, reflects his own original scholarship to a greater degree 
than his other NT commentaries (see n. 3, above). 


? Meyvaert, “Bede the Scholar,” 51. 
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textual criticism is a question that will not be answered here, but it is clear that Bede, like 
his patristic predecessors, was keenly aware of the potential confusion or 
misunderstanding caused by the differences in the MS tradition and therefore the need to 


address them for the sake of the his audience. 
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APPENDIX C 


LIST OF FATHERS AND WORKS 


The following is a listing of authors and texts included in the Catalogue and 
Additional Texts, divided by Greek and Latin.' Authors for whom the works in the 
Catalogue are strictly spurious are not included in this list since the biographical 
information is irrelevant. The information in each entry is very general and highly 
selective, attempting merely to provide a basic overview of date and geography and 
whatever details may be pertinent for the texts that appear in the Catalogue and for the 
general discussion of that author in Volume I. The bibliography at the end of each entry 
includes a handful of standard dictionaries and overviews that provide fuller treatment of 


that father's works as well as additional bibliography.? 


! See K. Aland and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament (trans. E. F. Rhodes; 2™ ed.; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), for similar lists of all Greek (pp. 173-84) and Latin (pp. 215-20) fathers cited in 
NA‘/UBS”. 


? A note on the sources: there are any number of modern biographies or dictionaries and 
encyclopedias of the early church that may be consulted for information on individual church fathers. The 
sources listed here are primarily those that provide good bibliography, especially of critical editions for the 
writings of each author. In the case of some of the older works, such as Quasten and Altaner, while more 
recent scholarship is available, their bibliographies or the range of individual fathers they cover are often 
more inclusive and thus they are still relied upon in the more recent works. Also note that for CPG and 
CPL, the numbers given here refer to page numbers rather than paragraph numbers. 
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]. Greek 

Acacius of Caesarea (d. 366) 
Successor of Eusebius as bishop of Caesarea in 340. He was blind in one eye and 
earned the nickname “one-eyed bishop." Among his works is Miscellaneous 
Questions, apparently addressing biblical issues, but no complete writing of his is 
extant. The Questions is cited at length in Jerome's Ep. 119, and some scholia have 
survived from his commentary on Romans. (CPG 2:275-76; Kannengiesser, 2:774- 


75; ODCC 8-9; Quasten, 3:345-46) 


Ammonius (5" or 6" cent.) 
A priest in Alexandria, or possibly a monk of the Nitrian desert mentioned by 
Palladius (Hist. Laus. 10-11). Wrote commentaries on Daniel, John, and Acts, 
preserved only as fragments in the catenae, although some of the scholia on John are 


spurious. (Altaner, 328; CPG 3:66-68; Kannengiesser, 2:931) 


Anastasius Abbot of Sinai (d. ca. 700) 
An abbot at St. Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai, known for his apologetic 
writings. His Viae Dux offers instructions on how to oppose heretics. (Altaner, 633- 


34; CPG 3:453-62; ODCC 58) 


Andrew (Andreas) of Caesarea (fl. ca. 563-614) 


Archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, known for his commentary on Revelation. 


(Altaner, 625; CPG 3:395-96; Kannengiesser, 2:938-39) 
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Apollinaris (Apollinarius) (ca. 310-390) 
Born at Laodicea in Syria, where he later returned to become bishop of the Nicene 
community. In Antioch, he taught Jerome and befriended Athanasius as a staunch 
opponent of the Arians, but later Apollinaris's own Christology fell into disrepute and 
was condemned. According to Jerome, Apollinaris wrote innumerable commentaries, 
but they are extant today only in the catenae. Some letters are preserved in Basil's 
correspondence, and some condemned dogmatic works survive attributed to other 
authors. (Altaner, 363-65; CPG 2:301-16; Drobner, 262-65; Kannengiesser, 2:721-24; 


ODCC 86-87; Quasten, 3:377-84) 


Arethas of Caesarea (ca. 850-944) 
Born in Peloponnesus, served as a cleric in Constantinople, then as bishop in 
Caesarea in Cappadocia. Commissioned a collection of early apologetic works that 
serves as the primary source for these texts today. Produced a revised version of 


Andrew's commentary on Revelation. (Aland, 176; cf. Altaner, 625; Quasten, 1:188) 


Athanasius (ca. 298-373) 
Born and trained in Alexandria, where he was later appointed bishop. Chief opponent 
of Arianism and staunch defender of the Nicene faith. Many of his writings are 
apologetic or dogmatic, including a number of spurious works preserved in his name. 
There are no extant biblical commentaries by Athanasius, but some exegetical 
comments are preserved in the catenae. (Altaner, 312-23; CPG 2:12-60; Drobner, 


246-53; Kannengiesser, 2:708-21; ODCC 121; Quasten, 3:20-79) 
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Basil (ca. 330-379) 
Born at Caesarea in Cappadocia into an eminent Christian family, as grandson of 
Macrina the Elder and brother of Gregory of Nyssa, Peter of Sebaste, and Macrina the 
Younger. Educated in Caesarea, Constantinople, and Athens and well-traveled before 
returning home to the cenobitic life. He founded a number of monasteries, became a 
priest, then bishop of Caesarea. Along with homilies and dogmatic works, he may 
have prepared the Philocalia (an anthology of Origen's works) and two monastic 
rules together with Gregory of Nazianzus. Against Eunomius, his earliest dogmatic 
work, was originally published in three books (the two books added later are 
spurious) in refutation of an extreme form of Arianism. His Asceticon underwent a 
number of revisions, circulating in multiple editions even during Basil's lifetime. 
(Altaner, 335-45; CPG 2:140-78; Drobner, 267-77; Kannengiesser, 2:740-47; ODCC 


167-68; Quasten, 3:204-36) 


Chronicon Paschale (7" cent.) 
Probably composed in Constantinople. An anonymous chronicle covering creation to 


A.D. 629/30. (Altaner, 284; CPG 3:496; ODCC 342-43) 


Chrysostom, John (ca. 350-407) 
Born at Antioch. Educated in theology by Diodore of Tarsus. Became a priest in 
Antioch and was known as a great orator. Reluctantly became Patriarch of 


Constantinople but earned both religious and political opposition and was exiled to 
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Cucusus in Lesser Armenia. The majority of his works are homilies, including those 
on John and Ephesians. (Altaner, 373-87; CPG 2:491-672; Drobner, 327-37; 


Kannengiesser, 2:783-98; ODCC 345-46; Quasten, 3:424-82) 


Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444) 


Born and trained in Alexandria, where he succeeded his uncle Theophilus as 
patriarch. Vehemently opposed Nestorius. Although strongly polemical, he produced 
primarily exegetical works, including a commentary on John in twelve books, of 
which books seven and eight (John 10:18-12:48) are extant only in the catenae. 
(Altaner, 328-34; CPG 3:1-57; Drobner, 461-64, 468-72; Kannengiesser [article by 


Robert L. Wilken], 2:840-69; ODCC 446-47; Quasten, 3:116-43) 


Didymus (ca. 313-398) 


Born at Alexandria and blind from childhood, which prevented him from being 
formally educated or taught to read. Nevertheless, he was very learned; one of the 
last teachers at the catechetical school, where he taught Rufinus and possibly Jerome. 
His defense of Origen earned him posthumous condemnation, and as a result, his 
commentaries are preserved only in the catenae, although some of these attributions 
have been called into question.” Some spurious works by other authors have also been 
attributed to him, including the seven Pseudo-Athanasian Dialogues. (Altaner, 324- 


25; CPG 2:104-11; Kannengiesser, 2:725-29; ODCC 483; Quasten, 3:85-100) 


> Cf. Bart D. Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels (SBLNTGF 1; Atlanta: 


Scholars Press, 1986), 22-29. For his study of the Gospels, the only works extant in Greek that Ehrman 
deems reliable are the OT commentaries found among the Tura papyri. 
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Diodore of Tarsus (d. by 394) 
Born and educated in Antioch, where he was teacher to John Chrysostom and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. A great apologist, exiled for a time by the emperor Valens 
before returning to become bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia in 378. After his death, he was 
accused of being the originator of Nestorianism, leading to his official condemnation. 
Because of this, his copious works are extant only in fragments or under the name of 
other authors. An example of the latter is his Commentary on Psalms, which has 
survived (at least in part) both anonymously and as a work of Anastasius III of 
Nicea.^ (Altaner, 369-70; CPG 2:342-44; Drobner, 319-21; Kannengiesser, 2:780-83; 


ODCC 486-87; Quasten, 3:397-401) 


Ephraem Graecus (after A" cent. [Byzantine]) 
After the lifetime of Ephrem the Syrian (306-373), a number of works were 
composed in Greek by monastic admirers, often in styles or touching on themes 
similar to Ephrem, and attributed to the Syrian himself. (CPG 2:366-468; 


Kannengiesser [article by Sidney H. Griffith], 2:1395-96)° 


Epiphanius (ca. 315-403) 
Born near Eleutheropolis in Palestine, where he later founded a monastery after 


spending some time in Egypt. Elected bishop of Salamis (on Cyprus). Ardent anti- 


^ On the authenticity of this “sole surviving work,” see Diodore of Tarsus: Commentary on Psalms 
1-51 (trans. R. C. Hill; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2005), xii-xiv. 


? See also Archimandrite Ephrem, “Saint Ephrem the Syrian: Ascetical and Other Writings Extant 
Only in Greek,” http://www.anastasis.org.uk/ephrem.htm (accessed September 19, 2009), who notes how 
little scholarly work has been done on this corpus of Greek texts. 
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Origenist, accredited with changing Jerome's mind against Origen. His two major 
extant works, the Ancoratus and Panarion, were written to provide an orthodox 
foundation in contrast to the many heresies of his day. (Altaner, 365-68; CPG 2:324- 


41; Drobner, 303-7; Kannengiesser, 2:735-39; ODCC 556-57; Quasten 3:384-96) 


Eusebius (ca. 263-339) 
Born and educated at Caesarea in Palestine, where he later became bishop. Surnamed 
Pamphili for his spiritual father Pamphilus, who carried on the academic tradition 
founded there by Origen. Recognized chiefly for his historical works, but wrote a 
variety of other compositions, including the apologetic series Praeparatio Evangelica 
and Demonstratio Evangelica, Quaestiones ad Marinum (a book of Gospel questions 
and solutions, available only in fragments and an epitome), and voluminous OT 
commentaries such as the Commentary on Psalms (extant in extensive excerpts). 
(Altaner, 263-72; CPG 2:262-75; Drobner, 223-35; Kannengiesser, 2:675-83; ODCC 


577-78; Quasten, 3:309-45) 


Euthalius (4" cent.) 
A grammarian and possibly churchman who edited the epistles and Acts into verse 


lines and chapter numbers. (Aland, 178; CPG 2:301; ODCC 580) 


Euthymius Zigabenus (12" cent.) 


Monk in Constantinople. Wrote a heresiology and commentaries on the Gospels and 


epistles. (Aland, 178-79; ODCC 580-81) 
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Irenaeus (2" cent.) 
Born in Asia Minor, possibly Smyrna. Moved to Lyons and acted as an emissary to 
Rome, then later became bishop. His primary extant work is Against Heresies. 
(Altaner, 150-58; CPG 1:110-18; Drobner, 117-22; Kannengiesser, 1:477-506; 


ODCC 851-52; Quasten, 1:287-313) 


Isidore of Pelusium (ca. 360-435) 
Born in Alexandria, later joined a monastic community at Pelusium on the Nile and is 
thus regarded as a desert father. Known mostly for his learned exegetical letters, 
following the Antiochene school, written between AD 393 and 433. (Altaner, 308-9; 
CPG 3:82-84; Drobner, 526-29; Kannengiesser, 2:870-72; ODCC 856; Quasten, 


3:180-85) 


Macarius Magnes (fl. ca. 400) 
Bishop of Magnesia. His only extant work is the Apocriticus, an apologetic work 
against a Neoplatonist philosopher (possibly Porphyry), known primarily from 
fragments available in two late MSS, both of which are no longer extant. (Altaner, 


388; CPG 3:190-92; ODCC 1021; Quasten, 3:486-88) 


Marcion (ca. 85-160) 
A wealthy ship owner from Sinope, in Pontus. In Rome, he became a generous donor 
to the church but was excommunicated for his heretical beliefs and set out to found 


his own church. Best known for his modified canon of Scripture (before an official 
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canon had been established by the wider church). While his version of the Scriptures 
is not extant, a number of fathers comment on its content, including Tertullian, 
Origen, and Epiphanius. (Altaner, 143-44; CPG 1:65-66; Drobner, 112-14; 


Kannengiesser, 1:450-53; ODCC 1040; Quasten, 1:268-72) 


Oecumenius (6™ cent., or 10" cent.) 
In the 6^ century, Oecumenius was a Monophysite from Asia Minor connected to 
Severus of Antioch. His primary extant work is a commentary on Revelation, which 
Andrew of Caesarea quotes anonymously in his own commentary. A number of 
scholia on the Pauline epistles, as well as Acts and the catholic epistles, are also 
preserved under the name Oecumenius, usually identified as the 10" century bishop 
of Trikka. However, it remains uncertain which Oecumenius, if either, authored these 


fragments. (Altaner, 625; CPG 3:394-95; Kannengiesser, 2:937; ODCC 1183) 


Origen (ca. 185-253) 

Born and educated in Alexandria. After the departure of Clement, Origen was 
possibly appointed head of the catechetical school. When tensions with his bishop led 
to his excommunication in Alexandria, he moved to Caesarea in Palestine. His 
imprisonment under Decius eventually resulted in his death at Tyre. A prolific 
translator and exegete, Origen's allegorical exegesis and innovative theology with its 
Platonic underpinnings led to controversy soon after his death that continued for three 
centuries until he was officially condemned for heretical doctrines. Because of this, a 


number of his works exist only in fragments or in translation. (Altaner, 223-35; CPG 
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1:141-86; Drobner, 136-48; Kannengiesser [article by Hermann J. Vogt], 1:536-74; 


ODCC 1200-1202; Quasten, 2:37-101) 


Peter of Laodicea (7"-8" cent.) 
Author of a short Exposition on the Lord's Prayer, to whom a series of scholia on the 


Gospels are also attributed. (Aland, 182; Altaner, 626; ODCC 1274-75) 


Porphyry (ca. 232-303) 
A Neoplatonist philosopher from Tyre, who studied in Athens, visited the East 
(including Alexandria), and eventually landed in Sicily and Rome. In his attacks 
against Christianity, he pointed out discrepancies in the Scriptures, which are 
preserved in apologies countering his accusations. He also was accomplished in 
editing (such as his edition of the works of Plotinus) and Homeric questions. (Aland, 


182; ODCC 1318-19) 


Severus (ca. 465-538) 
Patriarch of Antioch (512-518), but moved to Alexandria when deposed as a 
Monophysite. His copious writings are preserved mainly in Syriac. His Homily 77, 
however, was also transmitted under the names of Gregory of Nyssa and Hesychius 
of Jerusalem and thus was preserved in Greek. (Altaner, 610-12; CPG 3:327-45; 


Kannengiesser, 2:924-27; ODCC 1501-2) 
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Socrates (ca. 380-450) 
Born at Constantinople. Lawyer and historian, published a church history, in two 
editions, intended as a sequel to Eusebius' history, covering AD 305 to 439. (Altaner, 


274; CPG 3:165-67; ODCC 1524; Quasten, 3:532-34) 


Theodore of Heraclea (d. 355) 
Bishop of Heraclea in Thrace. His commentaries are preserved primarily among the 


catenae. (Aland, 183; CPG 2:284-86; Kannengiesser, 2:780) 


Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428) 
Born and educated in Antioch, a fellow student of Diodore of Tarsus along with John 
Chrysostom. In 392 he was consecrated bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia. After his 
death, he, along with Diodore, was condemned a Nestorian heretic. Many of his 
authentic works have therefore survived best in the Nestorian and eastern traditions. 
Of his numerous biblical commentaries (primarily on the NT), those on Romans, 1- 
2 Corinthians, and Hebrews are extant only in catenae, while his commentaries on 
other Pauline epistles were preserved in Latin attributed to Ambrose. (Altaner, 370- 
73; CPG 2:344-61; Drobner, 321-27; Kannengiesser [article by Manlio Simonetti], 


2:799-828; ODCC 1609-10; Quasten, 3:401-23) 


Theodoret (ca. 393-460) 


Born at Antioch. Reluctantly became bishop of nearby Cyrus (Cyrrhus) but served 


there for thirty-five years. Opposed Cyril of Alexandria and supported Nestorius but 
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later agreed to anathematize him. Wrote works in a variety of genres, including a 
number of OT commentaries, but the commentary on the Pauline epistles is his only 
extant NT commentary. (Altaner, 396-99; CPG 3:201-19; Drobner, 472-78; 
Kannengiesser [article by Jean-Noél Guinot], 2:885-918; ODCC 1611-12; Quasten, 


3:536-54) 


Theophylact (b. ca. 1050/60, d. after 1125) 
From Euboea. Studied under Michael Psellos in Constantinople, then later became 
Archbishop of Ohrid (Bulgaria). Wrote both OT and NT commentaries. (Aland, 183- 


84; ODCC 1618) 


Titus of Bostra (d. before 378) 
Bishop of Bostra, capital of the Roman province of Arabia. Wrote extensively against 
the Manichees. The Homilies on Luke questionably attributed to Titus is extant only 
in fragments but may contain excerpts from Titus, among other authors. (Altaner, 


360-61; CPG 2:286-88; Kannengiesser, 2:775-76; ODCC 1639) 


Victor of Antioch (fl. ca. 500) 
Known only among the catenae for both OT and NT. Some MSS attribute to him a 
commentary on Mark, but the work referred to is actually a collection of scholia from 
John Chrysostom's Homilies on Matthew, as well as Origen on Matthew and Cyril of 
Alexandria and Titus of Bostra on Luke, of which Victor is likely the compiler. 


(Altaner, 623; CPG 3:255-56; ODCC 1705) 
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2. Latin 

Ambrose (ca. 339-397) 
Born at Trier (Treves), moved to Rome in his youth. Studied to be a lawyer and was 
sent to Milan as consularis, but was elected bishop within a few years, despite his 
status as a catechumen. After assuming office, he studied Scripture under 
Simplicianus. Remained politically active and influential throughout his career. 
Contended with Arianism, which is especially apparent among his abundant writings. 
Among his dogmatic works are De fide ad Gratianum, its sequel De Spiritu Sancto, 
and De incarnationis dominicae sacramento, all of which build upon the work of the 
Greek fathers to present orthodoxy in the face of Arianism. Numerous exegetical 
writings on the OT remain, but of his NT commentaries, only his exposition on Luke 
is extant. (Altaner, 443-57; CPL 39-52; Drobner, 307-18; Kannengiesser, 2:1045-80; 


ODCC 49-50; Quasten, 4:144-80) 


Ambrosiaster (4" cent.) 
Author of a series of commentaries on the Pauline epistles falsely attributed to 
Ambrose, which may have been originally anonymous. Assigned to Rome during the 
tenure of Pope Damasus (366-384). Commonly also considered the author of 
Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti, circulated as a work of Augustine. (Altaner, 


457-58; CPL 58-59; Kannengiesser, 2:1081-87; Quasten, 4:180-90) 


Augustine (354-430) 


Born at Thagaste in Numidia, educated there and at Madaura and Carthage. Taught in 
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Thagaste and Carthage, then at Rome. Became a professor in Milan, where he was 
persuaded away from Manicheism by the sermons of Ambrose. After his baptism by 
Ambrose, he set out for home, but his mother, Monica, took ill and died in Ostia. He 
returned to Rome and then eventually to Thagaste. Ordained a priest in Hippo, and 
then bishop. Combatted Donatism and Pelagianism, and carried on a thorny 
correspondence with Jerome. Wrote copious works in a number of genres. (Altaner, 
487-534; CPL 97-135; Drobner, 386-453; Kannengiesser, 2:1149-1233; ODCC 129- 


32; Quasten, 4:342-462) 


Bede (672-735) 
Benedictine monk and religious educator in England. Wrote a local church history 
and commentaries on the Gospels, Acts, and Revelation. (Aland, 216; CPL 444-57; 


ODCC 178-79; Kannengiesser, 2:1475-95) 


Claudius of Turin (d. ca. 827) 
Born in Spain, bishop of Turin. His exegetical writings quote extensively from 
Augustine. His works include commentaries on Genesis and Kings circulating under 


the name of Eucherius of Lyons. (Aland, 216; ODCC 362) 


Hilary (ca. 315-367) 
Born in Poitiers and later elected bishop there. Resisted the Arian metropolitan 
Saturninus and thus was exiled to Phrygia in Asia Minor for three years, where he 


wrote his major theological work, De Trinitate. The Arians had him sent back to 
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Gaul, where the anti-Arian cause eventually prevailed. (CPL 161-67; Altaner, 423-28; 


Drobner, 253-61; Kannengiesser, 2:997-1010; Quasten, 4:36-61; ODCC 774) 


Jerome (ca. 347-419) 
Born Eusebius Hieronymus at Strido (Stridonia) in Dalmatia. Educated in Rome, 
where he was a student alongside Rufinus, and then soon thereafter spent time with 
Rufinus and other friends in Aquileia. After heading off for Jerusalem, Jerome made 
an extended stop in Antioch, where he learned Greek. Ordained a priest, he set out for 
Constantinople, where he became an admirer of Origen and translated some of his 
works. Returned to Rome for a synod and received a commission by Pope Damasus 
to revise the Latin Bible. After the death of Damasus, Jerome traveled to the East 
again, stopping at Antioch and Alexandria, then settling in Bethlehem. There, he led a 
monastery funded by his Roman friend Paula and produced many translations, letters, 
and polemical works. Influenced by Epiphanius, he sided against Rufinus and John of 
Jerusalem in the Origenist controversy. When Pelagius arrived in the area, he became 
entangled in the Pelagian controversy, which led to a group of Pelagians burning 
Jerome's monastery. Corresponded with a younger Augustine late in his life. 
(Altaner, 462-76; CPL 203-16; Drobner, 339-51; Kannengiesser [article by Pierre 


Jay], 2:1094-1133; ODCC 872-73; Quasten, 4:212-46) 


Marius Victorinus (b. ca. 280, d. after 362) 


Born in Africa, trained as a philosopher, taught rhetoric in Rome, then later converted 


to Christianity. His Christian writings consist of treatises against the Arians, hymns, 
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and commentaries on at least three Pauline letters (including Galatians), all of which 
betray his philosophical rather than theological or scriptural training. (Altaner, 430- 


32; CPL 29-31; Kannengiesser, 2:1014-16; ODCC 1706-7; Quasten, 4:69-80) 


Pelagius (ca. 354-427) 
Born in Britain (possibly Ireland), educated in Rome. Fled to Carthage when the 
Goths invaded Italy, and soon found opposition by Augustine, then moved on to 
Jerusalem and became embroiled in the Origenist controversy, siding against Jerome. 
Later exiled, possibly to Egypt. Along with his controversial doctrinal works, 
Pelagius wrote a commentary on the Pauline epistles, also circulated under the names 
of Jerome and Primasius. (Altaner, 439-41; CPL 251-59; Drobner, 404-7; 


Kannengiesser, 2:1234-40; Quasten, 4:465-86) 


Primasius (d. after 552) 
Bishop of Hadrumetum in Africa. Wrote a history of heresies, which is no longer 
extant, and a commentary on Revelation that borrows frequently from a lost work of 


Tyconius. (Altaner, 590; CPL 288; Kannengiesser, 2:1325; ODCC 1336) 


Rufinus (ca. 345-410) 
Born at Concordia near Aquileia, studied at Rome, then under Didymus the Blind in 
Alexandria. Ordained in Jerusalem, where he got caught up in the Origenist 
controversy, siding with Bishop John against Epiphanius and Jerome. After his return 


to Rome, he published a translation of Origen's De principiis, which stirred up the 
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controversy anew and sparked a series of polemical writings between him and 
Jerome. Known primarily as a translator, chiefly of Origen but also of a handful of 
other Greek fathers, but he also wrote some original works, including Commentarius 
in symbolum Apostolorum, based on Cyril of Jerusalem's catecheses. (Altaner, 459- 
62; CPL 63-66; Drobner, 337-39; Kannengiesser, 2:1134-36; ODCC 1433; Quasten, 


4:247-54) 
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